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I 

Lb  h  Mr  kracalrti,  givm,  tad  rii^Ik 

Maiiamb  UonioMDr. 


"AjrBmjdMfwlHaaiMOe  BtenauUt,**  added  the  ?n* 
•ideot  iwwmifeiy  and  ubm ewi?eiy,  Mjing  hb  hand  oo  my 
am,  **  remember  particolanr,  for  lMm?en*f  take,  no  miraclee 
of  m J  pHe — DO  miraclee !  I  will  not  have  them  brilliant  or 
rain  ladiea,  nor  learned,  proud,  and  pedantic  women;  but 
timole,  reaeonable  creatitrea,  oood  wiree  and  mothen — that 
ia  What  I  will  ha?e  them  to  be!  Accompliahmenta  tbej  may 
hare,  but  onljr  Cor  their  own  amnaemeni  and  that  of  othen ; 
to  hear  virtooeoe  I  would  much  rather  go  to  the  ooncert  and 
pay  mj  doUar.  Aa  to  reading,  above  all  things  let  them  read 
DO  more  than  ia  juH  Decemanr  for  them  to  be  able  fredy  and 
caaflj  to  cumeiie  on  the  ■ubjeota  moal  current  in  aocietj. 
All  raadinf  bejrood  that,  and  aD  connoiweurihip,  are  dia- 
advantyom  to  a  woman,  aod  mialch  her  from  the  ^bere  in 
which  abne  ahe  can  gain  eateem,  or  bmieAt  aociety.  The  bite 
Prtnierika,**  eonttnuM  he,  whilst  a  tear  rose  in  hia  eje,  **  my 
tfe,  held  aa  a  principle  in  her  daughters*  education  to 
p,  certainlj,  to  the  capriciona  taeta  of  the 
*        but,         -  -- 


tiroes  in  fanale  educalion  i  but,  on  the  other  aide,  ne?er  to 
etfmce  auffht  of  tho  <  rm  which  ahe  considered  aa  ap- 

poiotrd  Dj  the  Crea:^.  ...  .he  existence  and  Trrr  being  of 
woman,  and  that  coosisls** — and  the  President  Uid  a  strong 
emphasis  on  ererj  word — "in  quiet  domesticity,  miMneaa, 
order,  eoomdaratton  tx  otherii  mfmity  towards  benclf,  in 
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dustry,  skilfulness,  and  the  power  of  being  agreeable  in  so- 
ciety as  well  as  in  the  every-day  life  of  home.  Every  kind 
of  pomp  and  ostentation,  all  kinds  of  display  before  any 
species  of  public  (now,  heaven  knows,  so  common  among  our 
women),  were  rejected  by  her;  and  she  considered  that  a 
woman  could,  in  her  family  circle  alone,  be  happy  as  a  good 
daughter  and  tender  wife  and  mother,  pleasing  to  her  Maker, 
and  useful  to  her  fellow-creatures!" 

To  all  this  I  listened  with  a  sort  of  edification.  I  felt  that 
I  ought  to  make  some  remark  upon  it,  but  I  did  not  exactly 
know  how. 

"  Certainly,"  I  began,  but  the  President  interrupted  me. 

"  If  the  late  Frederika  had  lived,"  said  he,  "her  daughters 
would  have  had  in  her  the  surest  model  on  which  to  fashion 
themselves  to  perfection,  but  the  Almighty  determined  other- 
wise !  My  best  Mamselle,"  added  he,  with  as  much  warmth 
as  seriousness  and  kindness,  "  be  that  mother  to  them  ;  im- 
press on  their  young  souls  the  lessons  which  she  would  have 
given  them  ;  guide  them  according  to  the  excellent  principles 
which  were  hers,  and  in  which  I  shall  feel  it  always  my  duty 
and  pleasure  to  instruct  you — give  tliem  that  tenderness,  that 
motherly  care" — his  emotion  prevented  his  continuing,  and 
he  ended  hastily  by  saying,  "  and  you  cannot  demand  any- 
thing which  will  be  beyond  their  father's  gratitude!" 

I  replied  with  emotion,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  I  felt 
in  my  desire  to  be  useful. 

"  The  education  of  my  two  elder  daughters,"  continued  the 
President,  "  is  nearly  completed.  Edla  is  twenty  ;  Adelaide 
seventeen.  They  require  now  more  than  ever,  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  world,  a  guiding  friend.  My  two  little  dar- 
lings, on  the  other  hand,  Nina  and  Mina,  require  to  be  taught 
everything  from  the  ABC.  They  are  all  to-day  gone  to 
dine  at  my  sister-in-law's,  but  I  expect  them  home  every 
moment.     1  long  to  introduce  them  to  you." 

At  that  very  moment  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and 
we  saw  the  young  ladies  alight.  The  President  rung  hastily 
and  ordered  in  candles,  and  it  was  with  a  mixed  feeling  of 
curiosity,  interest,  and  anxiety,  that  I  awaited  the  entrance 
of  my  future  pupils. 

"  Is  she  here !  is  she  here  already !"  I  heard  a  young, 
sweet  voice  say  in  the  dining-room,  and  shortly  afterwards 
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the  four  young  ladies  entered  in  a  row,  preceded  by  a  footman 
bearing  lights. 

The  first  was  a  tall,  thin  figure,  with  a  remarkably  plain 
countenance,  and  stiff  and  unpleasing  demeanour.  She 
curtseyed  coldly  and  reservedly,  and  was  presented  by  hor 
father  as  "  Edla."  "  Adelaide"  was  then  named,  and  a  young, 
lovely  creature  approached  me,  and,  beaming  with  smiles, 
blushingly  embraced  me.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing more  bewitching. 

"  Chickens !  chickens !  my  little  chickens,  Nina  and  Mina !" 
now  exclaimed  the  President,  and  lifted  in  his  arms  two  of 
the  sweetest  little  beings  in  the  world.  Light-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  rosy-lipped,  delicately  formed  were  they  ;  and  so  like 
each  other,  that  in  the  beginning  I  could  not  possibly  dis- 
tinguish them.  I  was  enchanted  with  these  lovely  little 
children,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  make  acquaintance 
with  them.  The  President  did  all  that  he  could  to  bring  this 
about,  but  they  clung  gravely  and  shyly  to  their  sisters,  till  I 
hit  upon  making  certain  long-legged,  stiff-armed  figures,  which 
I  cut  out  of  cards,  mediators  between  us.  At  sight  of  these 
the  little  ones  began  as  it  were  to  thaw,  and  presently  I  was 
covered  vdth  their  carts,  their  dolls,  and  their  castles,  and  was 
also  informed,  in  confidence,  that  they  thought  my  nose  very 
large. 

In  the  mean  time  I  paid  attention  to  the  President,  who 
was  conversing  with  his  two  elder  daughters.  Adelaide  re- 
lated to  her  father  the  events  of  the  day— the  dinner  com- 
pany and  the  dishes.  Edla  added  a  remark  or  two,  and  even 
sometimes  upon  her  sister's  words.  The  President  marvelled 
much  at  the  mixture  of  "  chicken  and  cauliflower."  For  n.y 
part,  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  Adelaide ;  she  struck  me 
as  indescribably  beautifurand  pleasing.  Her  countenance 
was  more  round  than  oval;  the  forehead  high  and  finely 
arched ;  the  nose  small  and  exquisitely  formed  ;  whilst  a  pair 
of  large  dark  blue  eves  beamed  with  joy  and  good-hearted- 
ness,  and  the  roses  of  health  tinged  both  her  lips  and  hrr 
cheeks.  Her  smile,  nav,  her  whole  manner  was  such  as  w« 
ascribe  to  a  cherub.  She  was  of  middle  height ;  her  figure 
finelv  moulded,  and  her  carriage  noble ;  her  neck,  her  arms 
and  'hands,  dazzlingly  white,  and  of  the  most  perfect  form. 
Her  head,  which  was  adorned  with  rich  chestnut-brown  hair, 
she  carried  a  little  thrown  back,  which  gave  her  an  appear 
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ance  of  haughtiness,  nay,  almost  of  arrogance ;  nor  was  tliia 
contradicted  by  her  manner,  however  softened  that  might  be 
by  an  expression  of  sincere  sweetness  and  goodwill.  Beside 
this  brilliant  figure  her  sister  showed  like  a  shadow,  and  I 
suspected  that  it  was  her  own  sense  of  this  which  made  her 
so  gloomy. 

The  President  himself  was  of  a  noble  and  remarkable 
appearance.  He  was  tall,  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency, 
and  seemed  to  regard  his  exterior  as  of  great  importance,  and, 
as  I  soon  observed,  was  no  little  enchanted  with  his  own  fine 
hands,  which  he  willingly  placed  under  people's  observation. 
In  parting  for  the  night  he  took  me  aside  and  said,  "  My 
elder  daughters  have  peculiarities  of  character;  they  both 
require  to  be  guided  with  circumspection.  Edla  has  a  diffi- 
cult temper ;  she  gave  my  late  wife  much  trouble,  and  does 
the  same  to  me.  But  we  will  hope  for  the  best.  Seriousness, 
great  seriousness,  and  great  consideration,  are  requisite  with 
her,  Mamselle  Bonnquist. 

"  To-morrow,"  continued  he,  "  there  is  a  ball  and  supper, 
and  charades,  and  I  don't  know  what,  at  my  brother-in-law's, 
his  Excellency  G.'s.  My  daughters  are  going,  and  I  hope, 
Mamselle  Eonnquist,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  accompany 
them.  My  two  little  ones  are  to  represent  angels  in  a  tableau 
vivant ;  for  as  they  are  too  young  to  receive  any  pernicious 
efi'ects  from  such  an  exliibition,  I  yielded  to  the  pressing  en- 
treaties of  my  sister-in-law.  And  now  good  night,  my  best 
Mamselle  :  good  night  my  girls." 

Adelaide  sprang  singing  before  me  to  show  me  the  way  to 
ray  new  chamber,  wliich  was  large  and  commodious.  The  two 
little  ones  and  I  were  to  occupy  the  same  room,  whilst  those 
adjoining  were  appropriated  to  Edla  and  Adelaide. 

Before  we  went  to  bed,  Adelaide  made  me  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  family  relationships.  She  told  me,  with  a  counte- 
nance beaming  with  joy,  about  her  beautiful  sister,  Countess 
Augusta  U.,  about  her  uncle  his  Excellency  G.,  and  about 
the  morrow's  party.  Afterwards  she  spoke  of  her  mother, 
and  of  her  death  ;  of  how  she  had  long  locked  forward  to  it, 
and  had  in  consequence  silently  and  sorrowfully  arranged 
everything  within  her  house  and  for  her  family,  and  how  good 
and  patient  she  was  ;  and  as  she  told  all  this,  her  face  was 
bathed  in  tears.  Edla  stood  by  with  downcast  eyes ;  no 
emotion  exhibited  itself  in  her  countenance,  and  I  might  hav« 
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believed  her  altogether  indifferent  had  I  not  seen  that  the 
light  trembled  in  her  hand. 

Finallj,  Adelaide  embraced  her  little  sisters,  who  drowsily 
hung  around  her  neck,  and  then  laying  my  pillow  smooth  and 
straight,  she  told  me  to  sleep  well,  and  particularly  to  re- 
member my  dreams.  Her  bewitching  image  seemed  to  smile 
upon  me  even  in  sleep  ;  but  when  I  awoke,  I  thought  "  what 
can  it  possibly  be  that  weighs  so  on  that  poor  Edla's  soul  P" 

CHAPTEE  II. 

GALATEA. — A2fGELICA. 

Joj  is  Um  8w«et  sttiafaction  of  innocence,  wisdom,  and  genius: 
Nerer  are  gricfii  langbed  away  by  deceit,  or  by  folly. 

Von  B  kin  km  Alt. 

I  SCABCELT  know  any  feeling  more  agreeable  than  that 
which  I  experience  on  entering  an  elegant  and  well-lighted 
room,  filled,  but  not  overfilled,  with  handsome  and  well- 
dressed  people.  Yes,  indeed,  the  greater  the  elegance  and 
the  more  the  magnificence  the  better,  provided  only  that  all 
is  arranged  in  good  taste,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
either  trouble  or  display.  I  experienced  this  feeling  in  a 
high  degree  as  I  entered  the  splendid  saloon  of  his  Excel- 
lency G. 

Ajfter  having  presented  me  to  the  host  and  hostess,  the 
President  conducted  me  to  a  handsome  woman,  who  was  in 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  stood  beside  her,  whom 
he  named  as  **  My  daughter,  Countess  Augusta  U.'* 

The  young  Countess  —  properly  the  President's  step- 
daughter— was  yet  in  deep  mourning,  having,  as  I  was  told, 
lost  her  husband  a  year  ago.  She  ^uted  me  politely,  but 
with  haughty  condescension,  and  our  civilities  were  soon  at 
an  end;  and  then,  whilst  she  was  occupied  in  conversing 
with  some  one  who  stood  near  her,  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
survey  the  company.  In  the  first  place,  my  eye  sought  out 
my  new  pupils.  Adelaide  was  surrounded  with  people, 
among  whom  I  particuhirly  remarked  a  young  man,  tall,  tair, 
ruddy  and  hanosome,  who  moved  first  on  this  side  of  her, 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  person 
m  love  who  wishes  to  make  himself  agreeable !  I  saw  with 
Bomo  disquiet  Adelaide's  manner  which  seemed  to  me  not 
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free  from  coquetry  ;  but  after  all,  there  was  so  much  real 
joyousness  in  her  eyes,  so  much  natural  animation  in  her 
gestures,  that  I  remained  uncertain  whether  there  really  was 
any  cause  for  my  fears.  Edla  had  seated  herself  in  a  corner 
of  the  room ;  she  spoke  to  no  one,  and  no  one  spoke  to  her ; 
she  looked  gloomy  and  reserved.  The  two  lovely  little  ones 
were  walking  about  hand  in  hand,  receiving  with  genuine 
childish  arrogance  the  universal  tribute  of  flattery  and 
caresses,  and  extending  to  such  as  were  to  their  taste  their 
most  gracious  hand  to  kiss. 

My  eyes  next  fell  on  the  gentleman  who  had  been  speakinff 
witli  Countess  U.,  and  who  was  now  in  conversation  witn 
Excellency  G.  When  he  was  silent,  a  certain  unbending 
severity  seemed  to  be  the  predominant  expression  of  hii 
noble  countenance;  but  when  he  spoke,  a  light  and  life 
seemed  diffused  over  it.  His  figure  was  tall,  and  displayed 
both  firmness  and  strength ;  and  there  was  somethine  of  the 
Koman  General  in  his  bearing  and  demeanour.  His  drees 
was  that  of  a  civilian,  but  various  ribbons  and  decorations 
showed  that  he  was,  or  had  been,  military.  I  could  not,  with 
certainty,  determine  whether  he  were  nearer  thirty  or  forty. 
A  comparison  between  him  and  his  Excellency  forced  itsdf 
upon  me :  in  his  countenance  lay  that  gravitj  which  shows 
that  the  thoughts  and  the  will  are  directed  towards  a  fixed 
and  determined  aim ;  in  that  of  his  Excellency,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  gravity  which  is  often  assumed  to  oonoeal  the 
emptiness  of  thought  and  the  imbecility  of  the  wilL 

In  the  middle  of  the  sofa  sate,  with  the  look  of  an  empress, 
a  lady  dressed  in  blue  velvet  with  a  diadem  of  jewels  beiuniiig 
on  her  most  beautiful  forehead,  the  expression  of  whose  fine 
and  noble  countenance  seemed  to  be  pride  and  melancholy. 
She  gazed  about  her,  as  if  she  saw  nothing  worthy  of  her 
attention,  and  then  gave  to  the  men  who  surrounded  her  a 
variety  of  commands  and  commissions ;  indeed,  she  seemed 
to  have  a  particular  pleasure  in  putting  people  in  motion. 

"  Ah,  Cfreta !  sweet  Greta!"  said  she  to  another  lady  who 
sat  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  "  where  is  my  reticule  ?" 

"  My  sweet  friend!"  replied  the  latter,  "I  beg  to  be 
excused  looking  for  it — I  am  sitting  here  very  comfortably.** 

Nevertheless,  a  minute  afterwards  "the  sweet  Greta** 
went  and  sought  for  the  missing  reticule. 
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I  was  Tcry  curious  to  know  the  name  of  the  beaut^ul  lady, 
when  at  that  very  moment  our  polite  hostess,  the  Baronew 
G.,  came  and  8«ied  herself  beside  me,  and  with  much  good- 
ne^  named  to  me  the  surrountUng  company.  ^  ^^ 

"  That  handsome  woman  with  the  diadem,  said  sue,  is 
the  Dowager  Countess  NataUe  M.,  as  rich  *«  she  «  mteUec- 
tual,  and  is  inteUectual  as  she  is  beautiful.  The  lady  who  is 
seated  so  comfortably  in  the  comer  of  the  sof^  with  the 
Grecian  profile  and  the  b^ge  but  finely-moulded  fig«je,  « 
Miss  Marearethe  B.,  the  cousin  and  very  ^  friend  of  the 
Countess,  and  a  most  original  and  interesting  person. 

So  continued  the  amiable  Baroness  for  »long^*^"je' exhi- 
biting some  perfection  or  other  in  every  in(hvidual  of  the 
a^bly.  I  wished  to  ask  her  of  the  noble  Boman.  but  he 
was  not  now  in  the  room.  r  -  ♦u^ 

"  But  the  mort  intererting  person  in  my  company  for  the 
evening,"  the  BmiM  went  on  to  say  "uinot  yet  hei^. 
She  UTa  young  giri  called  AngeUca,  '^o***^^^^^,.^^^"^^ 
man ;  sl^  iTof  a  remote  prorince,  and  will  unquestionably 
excite  mat  attention  fipom  her  extraordinary  talent  in  paint- 
ine.  She  is  to  assist  us  this  evening  with  our  tableaux.  My 
reUtion  Baronew  Pidmin  discovered  her  in  a  smaU  provincial 
town,  and  has  now  taken  her  with  her  to  let  her  see  a  little 
of  the  world.     Her  father,  it  seems,  is  only  a  common  painter, 

but  the  dwighter "  c    u««;.i,ni>" 

"  Who  is  she  ?  where  does  the  come  from  ?  where  is  she  ? 
asked  Miss  Greta,  who,  havinff  left  her  comforUble  sola 
comer,  approached  us,  and  had  heard  the  Baroness  s  buit 

words.  .  J 

«  Here  she  is !"  answered  the  Baronesi,  as  she  rose  and 
left  us  to  receive  an  elderiy  and  somewhat  oddly  attired  lady 
who  had  just  entered,  foUowed  by  a  person  whose  appeai^ce 
was  so  uncommon  as  to  attract  not  only  mine  but  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  whole  company.  This  was  a  young  girl  of  pro- 
bably  eighteen,  extremely  dight  and  delicate,  but  of  exceeding 
beauty.  Her  fkce  was  pale,  but  was  literally,  as  one  may 
Bay,  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  brge,  dark  eyes  which  had  in 
them  aU  the  beaming  Ufe  and  mysticism  of  the  stars.  Hhe 
wore  a  simple  white  dress,  and  her  lieht  brown  hair  fell  in 
curb  round  her  neck,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  ornament 
or  finery  of  any  kind  upon  her. 
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"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Miss  Greta,  half  audibly,  "  a  heroine  of 
romance — an  Amanda!" 

Baroness  Palmin,  whose  kind  goodwill  was  legible  in  her 
eyes,  presented  the  young  girl  right  and  left.  She,  however, 
in  a  grave  and  peculiar  manner,  merely  bowed  her  head, 
proudly  acknowledging  greetings  here  and  there,  and  then 
remained  standing  until  Adelaide  rose  and  invited  her  to  rit 
by  her.  She  did  so,  and  then  looked  quietly  round  on  the 
company  with  her  large  and  darkly  gleaming  eye«.  Scarcely 
was  she  seated,  when  the  Baronesa  Palmin  was  heard  ex- 
claiming — 

"  Ah,  she  is  so  clever !  so  clever !  You  should  only  just 
see  her  alpus.  She  has  an  alpus  in  which  she  draws  ever)-- 
body.  Angelica,  my  sweet  child,  come  and  show  m  your 
alba ! '  "^ 

Angelica  rose,  and  while  a  slight  colour  tinged  hep  cheek, 
presented  to  her  protectress  the  album  which  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

«  Ah  !  it  is  really  a  most  interesting  alba,"  continued  the 
Baroness,  as  she  turned  over  the  pages ;  "come  now,  and  ex- 
plain  to  us  what  all  these  drawings  mean.** 

Angelica  stood  stUl  and  silent,  and  seemed  much  distressed. 
An  excitement,  however,  in  the  company  at  that  moment! 
greatly  to  her  relief,  drew  the  general  attention  from  her. 
The  lad^  of  the  house  came  forward,  with  a  note  in  her  hand 
and  a  disturbed  countenance. 

T  •"  7^1^^  ^^'""^  ^®  ^^  ^"  "*'^  ■^®»  "  ^  ■^>*U  get  no  Galatea. 
Little  Eva  has  fallen  ill  and  cannot  come.  Good  heayena  I 
where,  where  shall  we  find  a  GahiteaP"  and  so  sayinjr  her 
eyes  went  questioning  round  the  room,  and  rested  on*  An- 
gelica, and  then  both  she  and  Baroness  Palmin  b^an  to  en- 
treat  her  to  take  upon  herself  little  Eva's  part. 

The  President,  however,  at  this  moment  came  suddenly  up 
to  me  and  whispered  earnestly,  "  Cannot  Adelaide— cannot 
Adelaide  be  Galatea  ?"  v«iuui. 


I  felt  as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds  at  a  proposition  apmi. 
rently  so  m  opposition  to  his  and  "the  hite  Frederika's  prin- 
ciples ;  but  seeing  that  he  was  reaUy  in  earnest,  I  merely 
answered,  "I  dare  say  she  can ;"  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  Baroness  turned  from  the  obstinately  refusing  Anirelioa 
to  the  President,  to  ask  his  daughter  for  the  Galatea. 
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The  tbing  was  soon  arranged.  It  will  be  wonderful  to  be 
dead,  and  then  again  to  be  living/'  said  Adelaide ;  "  heaven 
grant  that  I  mav  only  keep  my  gravity." 

Her  aunt  carried  her  off  triumphantly,  and  the  Baroness 
Palmin  called  to  the  Boman,  who  had  just  now  re-entered  the 

"  Ah,  Count  Ruhriclr,— Count  Bulrick  !*'  said  she,  "  you 
who  have  travelled,  and  are  a  connoisseur,  must  see  this  albus ! 
vou  can  beet  understand  its  value." 

'  He  took  the  book  ;  turned  over  iU  pagM>  "nd  tl^en  gave 
it  back,  without  either  a  word  or  look  of  approbation. 

Angelica  saw  this,  and  coloured  deeply. 

"Well,  what  says  the  Count?  Is  it  not  a  charming 
alputs,"  demanded  the  incorrigible  Baroness  Palmin,  "  and 
has  she  not  wonderful  talent  ?'* 

Angelica,  who  was  at  this  moment  called  out  of  the  room 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  to  assist  in  robing  the  Galatea,  did 
not  hear  the  Count's  reply.  . 

"  It  is  difficult  from  sketches,"  said  he,  **  to  form  any  iudg- 
ment ;"  and  tl  r  having  aaked  some  questions  relative 

to  Angelica,  \^  Baroness  answered,  n^am  and  Main 

assuring  him  that  nhe  had  uncommon  genius,  and  drew 
charmingly !  charmingly !  he  rose  up  and  left  her.  Shortly 
afterwi^  he  seated  himself  by  an  elderly  goitleman,  whose 
countenance,  full  of  worth  and  goodness,  inspired  confidence. 
I  sate  near  enough  to  hear  their  oonversation. 

"  Why,  Alarik,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  were  you  so  severe 
upon  the  Baroness's  alpuis  f  Did  vou  not  see  how  painfully 
the  poor  girl  blushed  ?  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  you 
to  say  a  kind  word."  t       .  ,.    v  _. 

"  Against  my  conscience,  yes ;  and  against  the  girl  s  best 
intcresU!"  said. the  Count;  -the  drawings  were  bebw  all 
criticism."  ,   ,        % 

"  That  may  be,"  returned  the  other,  "  but  nevertheless  she 
is  a  young  and  a  poor  ffirl,  and  all  the  hopes  of  her  future  life 
are  founded  on  this  talent." 

**  Precisely  for  that  very  reason,"  replied  the  Count,  "  one 
might,  without  its  being  bUuneworthy,  speak  words  of  com- 
■lendiition  to  a  mediocre  amateur,  but  not  so  to  any  one 
whose  whole  weD-being  and  whole  usefulness  in  the  world 
must  depend  upon  their  advancing  beyond  the  bounds  of 
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mediocrity.  One  cannot  do  society  and  the  younger  mcmberi 
of  it  a  greater  disservice  than  by  extolling,  and  praising,  as 
id  now  so  common,  the  humblest  attempts  in  music,  in  poetry, 
and  in  painting.  The  artist  must  be  great,  he  must  be  a 
genius,  or  he  must  remain  no  artist  at  all." 

"  Is  not  that  too  severe  ?"  asked  the  other,  "  and  may  not 
works  of  art  even  of  inferior  merit  give  pleasure  to  the  artist, 
as  well  as  to  the  world  in  general  ?" 

"  The  most  exalted  and  the  truest  life  of  art,**  returned  the 
Count,  "  is  a  middle  link  which  should  unite  heaven  and  earth, 
the  prototype  and  the  reality.  Our  times  seem  to  have 
forgotten  this,  and  can  only  be  reawakened  to  this  truth  by 
powerful  spirits  and  by  real  works  of  art.  I  repeat  it,  say 
what  you  like  to  young  amateurs  who  enliven  the  social 
circles  with  songs  and  music,  and  who  adorn  and  cheer  their 
home  with  pictures  and  verses — one  branch  of  art  may  be 
dedicated  to  the  embellishment  of  domestic  life — but  do  not 
encourage,  by  one  single  word,  him  who  intends  to  present 
himself  before  the  public,  unless  you  are  convinced  that  he  is 
possessed  of  decided  talent  and  real  genius.  If  you  do,  you 
nave  only  assisted  in  making  one  more  unfortunate  and  use- 
less  being  in  the  world.  And  a  woman  !  What  power,  what 
perseverance,  and,  in  addition,  what  good  fortune  must  she 
not  have,  if  she  be  able  successfully  to  combat  against  the 
difficulties  and  hindrances  which  wiu  meet  her  at  every  step 
in  the  path  of  art.  Art  is,  for  the  mediocre-artist,  a  Tantalus- 
spring,  which  perpetually  excites  his  thirst,  and  as  perpetually 
flies  his  lips." 

"And  which  at  the  same  time  robs  him  of  his  bread,*' 
added  the  other.  "  Yes,  you  are  right ;  but  this  young 
Angelica  has  something  in  her  eyes '* 

"  I  grant  it,"  conceded  the  Count;  "  her  .glance  speaka  a 
very  different  language  to  her  drawings.*' 

"And  do  not  judge  me  by  them !"  said  a  low  silver  voice 
close  behind  them,  and  Angelica's  light  form  disappeared 
among  the  guests,  who  now  completely  thronged  the  room. 

At  that  moment  his  Excellency  invited  the  company  to 
move  into  the  dining-room,  where  ever3rthing  was  ready  for 
the  representation  of  the  tableaux,  the  first  of  which  was  to 
be  a  scene,  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  composed  by  Angelica, 
and  enacted  by  a  young  and  very  promising  artist,  Mr. 
Hugo  L. 
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It  required  a  considerable  time  before  the  company  bad 
taken  their  places  ;  at  length,  however,  all  were  arranged ; 
all  ejea  were  directed  upon  an  elegant  curtain,  and  an  ex- 
pectant silence  reigned  through  the  room. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  Ghdatea  was  seen  standing  upon  her 
pedestal.  Pygmalion,  with  burning  love,  adored  his  work — 
nis  work,  which  had  proceeded  from  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
his  soul,  the  revelation  of  the  god  who  dwelt  there.  There 
stands  she  before  him — the  beauty  which  his  genius  contem- 
plated, the  work  of  his  hands,  the  soul  of  his  soul — but 
motionless,  cold,  and  silent.  He  had  shaped  this  heavenly 
being,  but  she  heard  him  not,  she  understood  him  not. 
Pygmalion's  heart  bums  for  her.  Should  not  such  a  love, 
should  not  the  glowing  breath  of  life,  be  powerful  enough  to 
penetrate  the  very  marble's  self?  Would  the  creative  power 
of  the  enamoured  artist  be  inefficient  to  pronounce  "  let  there 
be  light !"  over  this  alumberinff  world  ?  This  cry,  this  cry  of 
love,  "Galatea!  Oalatea!"  Bhall  it  not  reach  her  heart? 
Pyemalion  hopes  and  desjMurs  by  turns. 

Does  not  her  mouth  smile,  as  his  eye  rests  upon  it  in  un- 
utterable prayer  ?  Does  not  her  heart  beat  unaer  his  hand  ? 
Hush  !  does  she  not  breathe  ? 

But  no !  she  breathes  not,  she  smiles  not,  she  answers  not. 
She  stands  still  and  immovable,  but  inexpressibly  beautiful 
and  incxprotribly  touching  in  her  reposing  life.  It  is  Eden, 
over  which  no  stormy  winds  have  yet  passed ;  it  is  Eve  in 
the  first  moments  of  creation,  before  the  breath  of  love  has 
yet  moved  her  heart !  No  pain,  no  joy,  has  yet  found  an 
entrance  there  ;  no  pulse  of  fife  yet  beats !  But  how  rich  in 
promise  does  she  not  appear !  The  angel  of  life  seems  to  stand 
so  near--only  a  breath,  and  the  image  of  divinity  will  breathe, 
and  a  world  of  goodness  and  beauty  come  into  being !  The 
ideal  will  become  the  real. 

Pvg^alion  calls  on  the  gods. 

"  Immortal  gods !  in  the  moments  when,  in  the  holy  ecsta- 
sies of  devotion,  my  feelings  raised  themselves  to  you,  and 
received  a  kindling  from  your  glory,  then  was  it  that  her 
image  was  bom  in  my  soul.  I  Imve  shaped  her  as  an  image 
of  you,  and  in  her  I  now  live.  She  is  my  nobler  self;  she  is 
the  divine  part  in  me ;  she  is  my  soul,  my  all !  Holy  gods 
give  her  that  life  which  proceeds  from  you  alone.     Gods ! 
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restore  me  to  myself  in  her ;  else  shall  I,  by  this  marble  fonn 
in  which  my  heart  is  hidden,  languish  and  be  conaumed.  O 
gods  !  this  creation  has  come  from  you,  giTe  it  the  power  to 
acknowledge  you  and  praise  you ! 

"  I  am  alone  on  the  earth ;  I  am  my  own  no  longer ! 
There  is  my  heart,  my  love  ;  my  prayer  is  there,  with  bar- 
my other,  my  better  self! 

"  See,  how  beautiful  she  is !  Would  not  her  amile  glorify 
the  earth  ?  Would  not  her  tears  deprive  pain  and  evil  of 
their  sting  ?  Gods !  consecrate  to  yourselves  this  temple ! 
Infuse  your  spirit  into  it — the  holy  spirit  of  love  !  GHve  her 
life,  give  her  bliss,  and  will  not  Oalatea  thank  you  !** 

Pygmalion  again  approaches  the  statue ;  tears  gleam  in  hit 
eyes.  Hope,  doubt,  love,  despair,  fill  his  soul  at  the  same 
moment.  Yet  once  again  he  lavs  his  hand  enauiringly  on 
her  heart ;  yet  once  again  he  exclaims,  with  the  deepest  tone 
oflove,  "Gaktea!" 

At  that  same  moment  a  slight  shudder  passod  through  the 
marble  image ;  the  breath  of  life  seemed  hurr3ring  through 
its  limbs.  The  bosom  heaved  with  a  sentle  sigh.  Oalatea 
breathed ;  her  eye  moved ;  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 
Thus  stood  she  for  one  moment,  as  if  coUectinff  herself  and 
listening  to  the  wonderful  movements  of  lilb.  A  bewiteking 
smile  parts  her  lips ;  an  expression  of  bleaasd  sdf-oonaeioua- 
ness,  of  glad  surprise,  spreads  itself  over  her  oountenance. 

Supremely  happy  Pygmalion! 

So  I  believe  tnougnt  every  one  of  the  spectators  at  the 
moment  when  Galatea's  eye  slowly  turned  upon  him,  and  the 
curtain  fell.  So  thought  certainly  Count  Alarik  in  parti- 
cular, who,  standing  behind  Count^  Augusta's  chair,  seemed 
])erfectly  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  (Mlatea.  At  the  mo> 
ment  when  she  respired,  I  itaw  his  eye  gUmoe  fire ;  he  grew 
pale,  and  breathed  deep ;  it  was  in  Tain  that  the  Counteaa 
Augusta  endeavoured  to  distract  his  attention — he  heard  her 
not. 

I  had  also  another  enchanted  neighbour;  but  he  waa 
talkative  in  the  same  degree  as  Count  Alarik  was  silent. 
This  was  the  fair  tall  young  man,  who,  earlier  in  the  ereniiig, 
had  been  so  attentive  to  Adelaide.  He  twitched  the  corner 
of  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  exclaimed  without  intermis- 
sion, ''Heavens !  how  lovely  she  is !    Is  not  she  charoing f 
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m  the  not  the  ■weeiest  creature  on  earth  r  Ah  I  wish  I 
were  the  footstool  the  stands  on.  Crood  heareus,  how  beau- 
tiful she  is  T' 

Sereral  other  tableaux  followed  this,  all  which  were  uniyer- 
sallj  admired.  The  two  "  little  ones,"  who  had  to  represent 
Baphaers  angels,  were  at  first  somewhat  indocile  ;  but  once 
reduced  to  oraer  by  kind  words  and  promises  of  confections, 
they  clasped  together  their  little  white  hands,  and  after 
harmg  turned  their  blue  eyes  first  one  way  and  then  another, 
finally  got  them  properly  directed  upwards,  and  looked  en- 
chantingly. 

After  the  representations  were  concluded,  the  company 
returned  to  the  drawing-rooms,  emuUtiug  each  other  in  the 
praise  of  what  they  had  seen,  addinff  occanonallr  a  slight  ob- 
aenration ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  Baroness  Fslmin  again  in 
t^.'  drawing-room,  than  again  began  her  introduction  of  An- 
^  .c-a,  and  her  pieatinff  npon  ererybody  the  sketch-book, 
which  she  caDed  Tarioouy,  lUpus,  alputs,  and  alba. 

But  now  Adelaide  sung,  and  eTerybody  listened  to  her 
beautiful  Totce,  and  her  simple,  expressiTe  manner. 

*'  Tliat  is  song!**  I  heard  Count  Alarik  say  to  some  one ; 
'*  that  speaks  to  the  soul :  erery  single  word  is  heard,  and  is 
pronounced  with  erpression.    And  no  affectation.** 

Adelaide  finished,  and  all  gathered  around  her  excepting 
Count  Alarik,  and  he  was  oonversing  with  Angelica. 

Baroness  Pklmin,  who  saw  this,  and  thought  the  moment 
too  propitious  to  be  lost,  came  again  with  assurances  that 
Angelica  was  "  so  cleTer,  that  serml  professors  had  seen  her 
albus,  and  had  admired  it,  etc.  etc.  *  AdeUide,  howerer, 
who  remarked  Angelica*s  embarrassment,  disengaged  hemelf 
from  those  who  surrounded  her,  and  eoming  up  to  Angelica, 
took  her  and  said,  **  Come,  eome  with  me,  and  I  will  show 
you  something  beaatiftil,'*  and  so  Mining  led  her  to  another 
room.  I  followed  them  into  a  cabinet  decorated  with  fine 
oil-paintings  and  liring  flowere. 

'^  How  beautiful  you  are!'*  exclaimed  Angelica,  stopping 
short  and  looking  at  Adelaide  with  an  expression  of  joy  and 
admiration. 

*'  Uo  you  think  soP^that  is  pleasant!**  returned  Ade- 
Uide,  somewhat  surprised,  but  with  mmpe  and  unaffected 
pleasure. 
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*^  And  you  are  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful.  1  moat  draw 
rou,"  said  Angelica. 

"O,  wiUingly!" 

Paper  and  pencils  lay  on  the  table,  and  the  drawing  waa 
begun  instantly.  Meantime  some  of  the  gueeta  were  aaaen- 
bling  in  the  cabinet.  The  fair  young  man  placed  himaelf  be- 
hind Angelica's  chair,  contemplating  Adelaide,  and  eipfwaing 
his  admiration  of  her. 

"  Ah,  she !  the  sweet,  the  heavenly  creature !  She  ia  to  be 
drawn  ;  and  I  shall  hes  for  the  portrait ;  and  I  tball  have  it 
engraved,  and  the  whole  world  snail  see  how  sweet  aod  be- 
witching she  is !  And  the  whole  world  shall  adore  her ! — ^yea, 
yes,  the  whole  world  shall  adore  her  juat  like  mel" 

"  Be  quiet,  Otto,"  said  Adelaide ;  **  you  interrupt  na.  Oet 
away,  dear  Otto!** 

I  greatly  wondered  who  **  dear  Otto  '*  waa.  He  retired  to 
a  little  distance,  but  aoemed  erery  moment  ready  to  fall  on 
his  knees. 

A  question  aroae  in  the  company  reapeeting  one  of  the  pic- 
tures, which  represented  a  acene  m>m  tbe  OrMian  mythology, 
and  which  waa  praiaed  br  Count  Alarik. 

"  I,  for  my  part,**  said  aomo  one,  "  eaonot  help  regretting 
that  a  great  maater  should  diooae  aiich  a  aubiect  for  hia 
pencil.  Should  not  the  aim  of  art  be  to  emit  what  ia  Borally 
good  ?  and  what  good  or  annoDling  impreaaion  oaa  picturea 
of  this  kind  excite  ?  are  they  not  rather,  on  the  contnry,  de- 
moralising?*' 

Count  Alarik  smiled  thoughtfully.  "  The  Greeks,*'  aaid  he, 
"  took  a  lively  and  deep  riew  of  tlie  relationship  betwo..»  tiw. 
divinity  and  nature.  They  felt  that  it  waa  it*  prop< 
corporate  itself  with  all  creation,  to  pour  life  into  il.  .i»  ..... 
ferent  forms.  It  is  this  view  which  stands  prominent  in  the 
Grecian  mythology,  which  embodies  itaelf  in  the  creatiTe  arta, 
for  which  it  is  so  rich  a  fountain ;  and  with  its  tnilnenee  on 
the  fancy,  the  brightest  era  of  the  creative  arta  haa  paaaed." 

Angelica  started  and  looked  up;  her  dark  eyea  iaahed. 
After  a  moment's  pause  she  continued  her  drawing. 

*'  The  letter  kills,  the  spirit  makea  alive,"  aaid  the  Count«iM 
Augusta.  "  We  see  the  former  now,  without  being  able  to 
take  hold  on  the  latter,  and  this  occaaions  such  warped  judg- 
ments.'* 
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**  0  Qneee,  Greece!"  ezeUimed  a  small  gentleman  with 
lArge  amtoenlie  epaulettes.  "  It  was  the  world  of  poetry 
and  art ;  of  all  that  waa  beautiful  and  heaTenly.  That  day  is 
paaaed,  never  again  to  return!  How  beautifullj  Schiller 
■aja  this  in  his  poem,  *  The  Goda  of  Greece !'" 

I  had  already  seen  this  gentleman,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eonTeraaiion,  turning  orer  the  pagea  of  a  volume  of  Schiller 
which  lay  on  the  table,  and  now  taking  up  the  book,  he  read 
aloud  *«  Die  Gotter  Griechenlanda."  All  heard  him  with  plea- 
sure, for  be  lead  weU,  though  not  without  aome  affecUtion ; 
and  at  all  erenta  the  words  of  thia  great  poet  could  not  faU  ol 
making  their  impreaaion. 

**  How  beautiful,  how  perfeet  ia  thia  expreaaion,  die  ent- 
gotterte  Natur,*'  eidaimed  the  Uttle  man  with  the  epaulettes. 


after  he  had  oeaaed  reading ;  **  how  atrikinsly  does  it  paint 
oar  piesent  actual  woridJln  the  beautiful  days  of  rnvthu- 
logy  all  was  life ;  a  naiad  waa  seen  in  every  stream ;  the  heart 
orjDaplioe  beat  under  the  rind  of  the  laurel ;  the  daughter  uf 
TWDtenMiwaB  hidden  bj  the  stone ;  the  rivulet  was  swoUeii 
by  the  tears  of  Odypeo;  a  dryad  concealed  itself  in  every 
tree;  genii  bugfaed  from  the  copa  of  wnrj  flower;  aU,  all 
spoke  of  a  oemial  preamee! 

**  And  now,  my  most  hoooiired  company,*'  oonttnued  ht\ 
after  he  had  thua  Mrved  us  up  a  proae  ragout  of  "  Die  Gotter 
Griechenlanda,**  **  now,  in  our  enlightened  daya,  who  thinks 
of  aeaing  in  a  atone  anything  more  than  a  atone ;  in  a  sprint' 
anytbtiig  mora  than  good  water  for  drinking  or  for  oooku- 
The  finest  quality  of  a  tree  is  iU  giving  wood  to  light  tlu- 
Krv ;  and  of  flowers,  we  think  with  pleasure  only  ss  they  are 
-.t  to  steep  in  brandy,  to  cure  wounoa  and  auch  t^inga  ^^' 

-  A  word  or  two  on  that  head,"  ssid  Miss  Greta,  laugi 
cartily.   "  Brandy  of  lily  of  the  valley  is  very  excellent !     It 

-  d  me  ktely  of  a  wound!"  and  so  saying,  she  showed  a 

■car  upon  her  plump,  somewhat  Urge,  but  beautiful  I  v 
:  irmed  hand.  The  whole  company  Uughed.  Count  Alank 
dialled  i^MD  thoughtfully,  and  looked  at  Angelica,  who  had 
riaen  tnm  her  seat,  and  whoae  countenance  evinced  an  extra- 
ordinary enotioft.  **  Huah!"  said  he,  ibr  she  wss  shout  to 
upsak,  mid  the  eyes  of  aU  followed  the  direction  of  hia.  Her 
large  eye.  gleam^  forth,  a.  if  they  sought  to  o«^^ 
de^  myatery.    She  grew  pale,  and  a  slight  abndder  paaaed 
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through  her  frame ;  at  length,  she  looked  up  full  and  clearly 
on  those  around  her,  and  said,  with  a  voice  wonderfully  dis- 
tinct and  penetrating—"  And  has  this  spiritual  world  really 
vanished  from  nature  ?  Do  not  the  beneficent  powers  which 
are  hidden  in  her  productions  clearly  prove  that  Divinity  is 
there,  and  speaks  to  man  as  in  the  earlier  times,  even  though 
he  may  sometimes  forget  the  beauty  of  the  gift  in  the  uses 
which  he  extracts  from  it." 

Count  Alarik  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction ; 
the  man  with  the  epaulettes  gaped  in  surprise,  and  Angelica 
continued,  in  a  voice  calm,  yet  full  of  inspiration—^'  The 
Divinity  gives  Himself  in  His  works,  incorporates  Himself 
with  them.  0  this  must  be  an  eternal  truth !  Is  tl»ere  any 
one  amongst  us  who  has  not  felt  Grod  in  His  works,  who  has 
not  read  His  words  there  ?  But  God  makes  himself  known 
in  the  Christian  Revelation  otherwise  than  in  the  Grecian 
worship.  As  He  give  Himself  by  the  Word  to  the  congre- 
gation, so  does  He  give  Himself  by  the  sun  to  nature — man 
and  flower  drink  at  the  same  fountain  of  love!" 

Angelica  ceased,  and  seemed  to  collect  herself ;  and  then 
with  a  beaming  smile  she  continued — 

"  Wlien  the  sun  from  the  height  of  heaven  blesses  and 
communicates  to  vegetation  his  light  and  warmth  (for  what 
he  does  not  bless,  that  has  no  strength),  he  says,  *Take, 
and  eat,  for  this  is  I.*  But  he  does  not  give  himself  piece- 
meal in  these  innumerable  hoaties,  but  remains  in  heaven 
one  and  the  same."* 

Angelica's  eyes  beamed  at  these  words  with  a  celestial 
joy;  Count  Alarik  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it;  Hugo 
L.  smiled  contemptuously. 

"  Charming!"  cried  his  Excellency,  with  a  half-suppresstcl 
yawn;  "very  fine  sentiments!" 

A  confused  murmur  ran  through  the  assembly.  "  Beau- 
tiful!" said  some;  "desperately  over-stretched!"  said  others, 
"  desperately  exalted !" 

Countess  Natalie  M.,  who  stood  at  the  table  just  opposite 
to  Angelica,  bent  over  it,  and  ofi'ered  her  her  hand ;  tears 
shone  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  she  warmly  and  affection- 
ately said,  "  Thanks!"     Misa  Greta,  on  the  contrary,  looked 

*  This  idea  belongs  to  Franz  Buder.  See  **  Vierrg  SiUe  aiu  finam  BeU 
{iosen  Erotik." 
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fixedly  on  the  Toung  girl  with  a  sharp  and  searching  glance. 
A  tear  stood  in  Adelaide's  eje,  and  a  momentary  paleness 
chased  the  roses  from  her  cheek.  The  sketch  of  the  portrait, 
which  was  now  completed,  was  in  Count  Alarik's  hand,  and 
he  contemplated  it  with  undisguised  pleasure. 

"  You  have  not  drawn  in  the  album  I  have  just  seen  ?" 
said  he  to  Angelica. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "but  three  years  ago;  I  was  then  a 
child,  and  my  soul  lay  in  bonds." 

"  Why  then  take  it  about  with  you  ?  why  show  it  ?"  asked 
he. 

"  Baroness  Palmin "  said  Angelica,  blushing. 

Count  Alarik  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  This  is  excel- 
lent!" he  said,  as  he  compared  the  sketch  with  the  original, 
who  now  hastily  regainea  her  beautiful  colour ;  "  like,  and 
sketched  with  freedom  and  grace " 

Adelaide  nodded  gaily  to  Angelica.  At  that  moment  sup- 
per was  announced. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  for  my  neighbour  the 
gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Count  Alarik ;  and  I  hoped  from  him  to  learn  something 
more  of  this  remarkable  man.  Nor  did  I  deceive  myself; 
he  answered  my  questions  most  cheerfully  and  frankly, 

"  Count  Alarik  W.,"  said  he,  "  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
and  extraordinary  men  that  I  know.  He  sened  with  dis- 
tinguished bravery  in  the  German  war.  When  peace  was 
made  for  Sweden,  he  retired  from  the  army  and  withdrew 
altogether  from  the  world,  devoting  himself  to  science  and 
philosophy,  on  an  old  family  estate  which  had  come  to  his 

nands  in  a  ruinous  condition  and  loaded  with  debt don't 

bum  yourself  with  the  houillan  !     Ah !  I  see  you  have  cold 

milk to  satisfy  the  demands  of  needy  creditors  he  sold 

whatever  valuables  he  had  inherited  from  his  forefathers,  and 
lived  for  many  years  in  extremely  narrow  circumstances ; 
nay,  he  was  even,  I  believe,  poor.  Now,  however,  he  has 
im|)roved  his  lands ;  which,  after  all,  are  not  large,  and  make 

uo  CroDSUs  of  him O!  oysters,  oysters!  thank  heaven! 

and  the  most  delicious  grouse !  this  a  la  daube  is  the  hos- 
tess's crown ! they  say  now  that  he  has  come  out  into  the 

world  again  to  look  about  for  a  rich  wife;  but  I  don't  be* 
Ueve  it.'* 
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"  And  why  not  ?'*  asked  I. 

"  Madeira  or  port  wine,  my  most  gracious  ? He  is  not 

the  man,"  continued  my  neighbour,  as  he  filled  his  gliM; 
*'  not  that  I  think  there  is  anything  wrong  in  a  man  looking 
for  money  and  a  wife  at  the  same  time — 1  am  just  doiii^  the 
same  myself — but  Alarik  has  his  own  notions.  He  is  an 
uncommon  and  an  excellent  man — a  true  lion-nature,  and  1 
have  only  one  thing  against  him ;  that  he  is  too  peculiar,  too 
obstinate,  and  even  severe  to  harshness  against  the  weak- 
nesses of  others poached  eggs  and  mushrooms a  little 

weak.  He  thinks  that  the  will,  founded  on  sound  principles, 
can  govern  the  whole  life  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  in  the 
greatest  particulars.  He  knows  no  weakness  in  himself,  no 
vacillating  between  wrong  and  right,  and  therefore  he  cannot 
pardon  it  in  others." 

"  And  is  it  always  so  easy,"  asked  I,  "  and  particularly  aa 
regards  others,  to  ciecide  wfiat  is  wrong  and  what  is  rieht  ?** 

*•  Ask  Alarik,  ask  Alarik,"  said  he,  "and  he'll  teU  vou. 
For  my  part,  I  think  that  to  soflen  what  is  too  bard  in  him, 
what  is  too  stem,  in  short  to  make  him  quite  perfect,  there 

requires  only  one  thing tender  lamb*8  cuUeita  with  green 

peas,  my  most  gracious  !** 

'*  Charming ! and  this  one  thing  is P'* 

"  To  love — to  love  a  mild  and  amiable  wonuui." 

"  Has  he  never  loved  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Never! — a  misfortune  which  happened  to  his  brother 
teems  hitherto  to  have  frightened  him  from  love  and  mar- 
riage. He  will,  he  says,  make  science  his  mistress  and  his 
wife.  He  has  lived  with  her  now  a  dozen  years,  and  Ood 
knows  if  he  have  not  found  her  a  little  wearisome,  a  little 
frosty — so  at  least  I  conjecture.  They  say  now,  that  he  is 
to  marry  the  President's  step-daughter.  Countess  Aufusta  U. 
Well !  she  is  handsome  and  extremely  rich,  and  does  not 
seem  very  much  to  hate  him ;  but  after  all,  I  know  a  wife 

that  would  suit  him  better cold  pike  with  shrimp  sauce 

— almost  too  salt aj !  aj !" 

"  And  who  then  is  it  ?"  asked  I. 

**  Just  that  good,  beautiful  angel  to  whom  he  is  now 
talking." 

I  looked  and  saw  Count  Alarik  leaning  over  Adelaide's 
chair ;  they  were  both  laughing. 
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**  Faith,  a  handsome  couple !"  continued  my  neighbour. 
**  No,  but  this  is  pleasant !  I  have  not  seen  him  laugh  so 
heartily  since  his  brother's  death.  Now  let  us  look  a  little 
at  the  rest  of  the  good  people  here.  What  luxury  in  toilette 
and  eating !  our  finances  must  suffer ;  we  must  be  ruined,  all 

and  ever)'  one  of  us ! what  is  this  again  ?     Fowls  with 

oyster  sauce !  for  the  second,  third,  fourth  times,  welcome  ye 

oysters!     One  cannot  live  without  oysters! do  you  see 

tdat  young  girl  who,  with  fingers  as  white  as  the  snow-flakes, 
the  wing  of  a  chicken  is  breaking,  with  a  pale,  fine  counte- 
nance, expressiye  both  of  talent  and  goodness,  and  who 
contemplates  that  lovely  Miss  Adelaide  with  such  sincere 
admiration  ?  Can  you  oelieve  that  fortune  and  the  world 
have  done  all  they  could  to  spoil  her,  and  have  not  succeeded  ? 
She  neyer  ceases  to  forget  herself  for  others.  That  young  man 
standing  behind  her  cnair  there,  seems  to  have  very  kind 
intentions  towards  her." 

**  Have  you  not  remarked,*'  inauired  I,  "  that  that  inborn 
envy  of  each  other's  advantages,  lor  wliich  women  have  been 
so  long  and  so  severely  blamed,  seems  now  to  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  society,  especially  among  the  young  ?  They 
are  really  the  first  to  give  tne  meed  of  hearty  admiration  to 
any  remarkably  gifted  one  amon^  them.  The  lily  and  the 
rose  contend  no  longer,  but  paying  mutual  homage  become 
fairer  from  that  cause." 

"  Ah,  certainly,  certainly !  No  question  the  world  becomes 
more  and  more  moral.  And  there  is  Aunt  Gunilla  in  a 
turban,  than  which  Mahomet  could  not  have  a  finer !  Twenty 
years  ago  a  little  girl  who  was  fed  on  morning  dew  and 
parsley,  and  now  a  great  lady — is  it  not  quite  wonderful  that 
we  mean  quite  a  different  thing  when  we  say,  '  a  great  lad^/ 
to  what  we  mean  when  we  say,  *  a  great  man  !* — she  eats  with 
a  keen,  connoisseur's  tongue  from  every  dish,  and  thinks 
meanwhile  on  her  supper  next  week  ;  I  hope  she  will  invite 

me ! pudding  ?   That  was  a  pity  !   No,  1  thank  you ! 

Baroness  B.  is  charmingly  beautiful  this  evening — and  her 
husband,  as  usual,  jealous  of  that  little  fair  gentleman,  who 
certainly  never  thought  of  anything  wrong,  but  who  has 
become  the  man's  bete  noire.  Look  at  that  betrothed  pair 
who  have  flitted  through  the  honeymoon  before  the  bridal 

hem !    aj !   aj  t   there,   two   servants  came  in  contact  I 

c2 


Preserve  the  roast ! 1  am  sorry  for  that  young  woman, 

she  tries  to  be  gay,  but  is  pale,  and  scarcely  can  eat,  and  that 
because  her  husband  sits  at  the  card-table,  and  takes  the  food 
from  the  mouths  of  his  children,  or  others,  which  is  no  better. 
Look  at  the  Mamselles  T.,  who  are  eating  turkey  and  gig- 
gling! and  their  father,  who  swallows  them  with  his  eyea, 
and  thinks  nothing  on  the  whole  earth  so  charming  as  his 
daughters.     *  They  are  wonderful,  wonderful !'  he  says.     A 

happv  family ! you  will  drink,  I  hope,  a  glass  of  negus  ? 

See,  here  we  have  an  Etna !  admire  in  this  ice-cake  the  power 
of  art  to  unite  cold  and  heat,  and  by  means  of  the  agreeable 
to  destroy  the  appetite,  which  is  such  an  especial  means  of 

health look  now  how  anxiously  mamma  yonder  winks  to 

her  young  daughter  not  to  eat,  and  how  dutifully  she  lays 
down  the  spoon  which  was  just  at  her  lips — such  a  daught4?r 
would  just  suit  me.     We  have  really  a  very  fine  collection  of 

people listen,  what  a  noise  and  hum,  just  like  a  beehive 

when  it  is  about  to  swarm !     It  is  really  wonderful,  how 

people  are  capable  of  talking  so  incessantly. The  women 

really  dress  themselves  well  in  our  days ;  elegance  without 
extravagance,  an  agreeable  medium,  with  the  exception  of 
what  regards  arms,  and  that  strikes  both  my  eyes  and  my 
shoulders !      But  see  the  heads  of  the  young  ladies,  how 

beautiful  they  are  with  their  uncovered  hair may  I  help 

you  to  jelly  ?  The  pastry  is  certainly  from  Behrend's — this 
supper  is  something  out  of  the  common  way — I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  it !  Fine  peaches  !  What  pray  ?  You  prefer 
rennets.  Well,  it  is  better  that  every  one's  taste  is  not  for 
the  same  thing.  Now,  do  not  be  surprised  that  I  help  myseli 
to  so  many  sweetmeats — they  are  for  my  poor  little  children 
— whom  I  mean  to  have  before  ten  years  are  over ;  one  must 
be  provident  in  one's  days." 

The  supper  came  to  an  end,  and  we  rose  from  the  table. 
I  hope  that  all  the  guests  had  been  as  well  entertained 
as  I. 

Eeader,  inhabitant  of  Stockholm!  thou  hast  been  to 
suppers,  and  tlierefore  knowest  that  when  they  are  finished 
tlie  company  has  no  more  rest ;  they  do  not  seat  themselves 
again  in  repose,  but  divide  themselves  into  little  groups,  and 
stand  about  and  converse  together  until  the  carriages  and  the 
moment  of  departure  arrive.     You  therefore,  without  fear  ol 
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fceing  seduced  mto  too  long  conversations,  can  follow  me  on 
a  little  flying  visit  round  these  gay  groups,  and  then  when  we 
light  on  any  drop  of  wisdom  or  liveliness — any  of  the  honey- 
dew  of  life — we  will  pause  and  suck  it  out.  What  now  may 
this  good  gentleman  be  discussing  so  fluently  to  these  ladies 
— let  us  listen  ! 

"  Sacrifices,  self-renunciation !  Empty  words ;  there  is  no 
self-renunciation!  All  that  we  do  or  say  is  done  or  said 
merely  through  self-interest.  The  highest,  ay,  the  most 
Christian  virtue,  is  nothing  elee  than  well-understood  self- 
interest.  The  mainspring  of  all  our  actions,  good  or  evil,  is 
self-interest." 

A  lady,  whose  countenance  was  remarkable  for  nothing 
excepting  its  paleness,  and  the  expression  of  Almost  holy 
calmness  which  rested  upon  it,  and  beamed  especially  from  a 
pair  of  light  brown  eyes,  said  with  a  gentle  smile,  "  One 
hears  that  vou  have  never  loved." 

"  And  what,"  demanded  her  opponent  warmly — "  what  is 
love  or  friendship  but  self-interested  passion  ?  We  love  an 
object  because  it  is  agreeable  to  us,  because  it  gives  us  plea- 
sure, and  because  we  expect,  by  means  of  its  tenderness  and 
devotion,  an  increase  of  our  ovra  happiness." 

The  pale  lady  was  silent  a  moment  with  downcast  eyes,  as 
if  she  provingly  looked  into  her  own  heart ;  she  then  raised 
them  again,  moist  but  assured,  and  repeated,  with  a  momen- 
tary blush,  and  in  a  tone  of  sincere  conviction — 

"  No,  you  have  never  loved!" 

After  this  she  made  no  further  answers  to  the  mass  of 
proofs  which  were  brought  forward  to  establish  the  dominance 
of  self-interest  in  this  world. 

Some  young  ladies  have  collected  in  the  cabinet.  The 
young,  stout,  richly-dressed  Countess  L.  throws  herself  care- 
lessly and  contentedly  into  a  cushioned  chair.  The  youthful 
Mrs.  T.  stands  before  a  mirror  and  arranges  her  curls. 

(huntett  L.  How  warm  it  is !  I  am  re^idy  to  die  !  What 
a  charming  eaey-chair !  I  shall  soon  get  one  of  red  silk,  with 
firinge.     Have  you  such  a  cushioned  chair,  Sophie  ?" 

Mr9.  T.  No,  I  am  poor— I !" 

And  a  smile  expressive  of  that  happiness  which  is  life's  best 
nches  pasidd  with  bewitching  grace  over  her  angelic  coun* 
lenance. 
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His  Excellency  the  noble  and  highlj-gifled  W r  reUtet 

an  anecdote  to  Miss  Oreta.  His  story  illustrates  merely 
goodness,  simple,  unpretending  goodneu.  Miss  GbeU  listens 
with  attention  and  delight,  and  when  the  speaker  has  finished^ 
she  savs  with  delicacy  and  elegance — 

"  It  genius  and  intellect  always  did  honour  to  Virtue,  she 
would  then  Ixt  called  what  she  is — "Ricelkffiee  ;*'  and  so  saying, 
s!ie  slightly  bows  her  bead  to  the  noble  speaker. 

Here  pause  we,  my  reader.  The  earriagee  roll  up ;  the 
ladies  curtsey,  and  the  gentlemen  bow.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
sepiunte. 

In  the  room  where  they  put  on  their  ckMks  I  saw  the 
Countess  Natalie  hastily  approach  Angehca,  and  putting 
forth  her  white  hand  from  the  rich  ermine  lining  of  her  doak, 
take  that  of  the  young  girl.  "  We  must  meet  again,*'  she 
said ;  *'  come  to  me  to-morrow,  that  we  may  talk  further.** 

"  I  do  not  go  out,**  said  Angelica  with  some  pride ;  **  I  hare 
no  time.** 

**  In  two  days,**  said  the  Countess  Natalie,  taking  her 
somewhat  aside,  ^  I  am  going  into  the  country  to  my  rebtion, 
his  Excellency  O.,  onr  host  this  erening;  may  I  takeyou 
with  me  P  He  has  a  fine  ooUeetion  of  works  of  art.  Well, 
mar  I  P** 


Angelica  looked  at  the  encaging  Countess  undsterininedly 
snd  coldlr.  **  My  (kther,'*  she  said  hssitntiagly ;  **  my 
time * 

"Aha!  difficulties!  80  nudi  the  better.  I  like  com- 
bating with  difficulties.  I  shall  win  you.  Expect  me  posi- 
tivelv  to-morrow  ;**  and  away  she  went' 

**  kss  Angelica  got  her  alpos  with  herP*'  ssked  Baroness 
Palmin  anxiously,  as  she  seated  herself  in  the  carriage.  Only 
think  if  it  had  been  dropped  in  the  street.*' 

"  Amen !  Hearen  grant  it  I*'  said  Miss  Oreta,  yawning, 
as  she  threw  herself  into  the  comer  of  her  eoach. 

My  first  Question  when  I  came  home  was,  who  the  "  dear 
Otto  might  be  ?** 

'*Otto!**  exclaimed  Adelaide;  ** young  Otto,  my  oousio 
and  my  betrothed.'* 

*'  Betrothed  !'T  repeated  I  with  astonishment. 

"Yes,  for  \ooq.  We  hare  grown  up  together,  and  wt 
played  as  children  at  being  kyrers.** 
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-  Joke  may  become  earnest/*  said  tbe  President  signi- 
ficantly. 

Adelaide  did  not  reply,  but  bit  her  under  lip,  which  after- 
wards swelled  like  a  cherry,  as  wilful  as  pretty. 

Poor  Edla  returned  as  silent  and  sullen  as  she  had  gone 
out.  I  had  not,  during  the  whole  erening,  seen  one  gay  or 
friendly  expression  on  her  countenance. 

Next  day,  after  an  instruction  of  three  hours*  length  on 
the  educational  prwiciples  of  the  late  Presidenska,  which  I 
again  heard  with  much  edification,  the  President  allowed  mo 
to  hare  an  insight  into  the  position  of  the  family. 

"  We  shall,'*  said  he,  **  invite  Count  Alarik  to  our  house, 
and  endeavour  to  make  it  agreeable  to  him.  Augusta  will  be 
here  a  great  deal ;  she  is  yet  too  young  to  receive  a  gentle- 
man's visits  alone,  and  I  desire  greatly  a  marriage  between 
her  and  the  Count.  It  would  be  a  suitable  matcn  on  either 
side,  and  I  think  that  both  of  them  are  inclined  for  it.  Hid 
character  ia  as  high  as  his  name  and  rank,  and  his  small  for- 
tune  is  no  objection,  since  hers  is  so  considerable. 

"  Adelaide,**  continued  he,  "  will  probably  be  before  ioug 
Baronets  G.  Otto  and  she  are  suitable  to  each  other  in  every 
respect.  Adelaide  requires  a  rich  husband,  for  she  has  a 
taste  for  show  and  amusement,  to  which  her  beauty  and  her 
position  in  societv  entitle  her.  She  would  be  quite  unhappy 
in  a  narrow  circfe  and  with  a  contracted  income.  In  tue 
mean  time  I  will  not  hurr}'  mattera ;  such  things  succeed  best 
when  they  are  left  to  themselves :  I  like  cautious  moasures, 
Mamselle  Bonnquist.  With  patience  and  a  little  diplomacy 
one  mav  make  quite  sure  of  |fuiding  both  people  and  thinj^ 
as  one  desires.  My  brother-u-law  and  I  are  neighbours  in 
the  countiy — in  summer  we  often  meet — the  young  folks 
pick  llowera  toother,  eat  strawberries  together,  listen  to  the 
lark  and  the  linnet — in  autumn  I  think  we  shall  have  the 
marriage.  In  the  mean  time,  whenever  my  sister-in-law  de- 
sires Adelaide's  society,  I  willingly  let  her  accompany  her 
into  tbe  world.** 

The  President  informed  me  also  that  in  two  days  the 
birthday  of  the  Baroness  G.  was  to  be  celebrated.  A  f^te 
was  to  De  given  at  their  country  seat,  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  he  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  accompany  his  daugh- 
ters, to  which  I  willingly  assented. 
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The  appointed  day  came,  and  we  set  out.     Adelaide  WM 
BO  gay,  80  lovely  80  affectionate  towards  Edla,  that  she  could 
not  resist  the  influence  of  this  young  spring  sun.     She  wis. 
dunng  this  little  journey,  in  the  fine,  clear  autumn  weathef 
gayer  and  more  friendly  than  I  had  ever  seen  her  before 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  magnificent  ca«tle  of  his  Excel- 
i!!!f^nS'  ^l^T  F^^'7^^^^  tfie  stairs  by  his  Excellency 
w  A^'J  T^?'  ^^'l^f  himself  with  joy,  dropped  on  his  knet^s 
before  Adelaide.  After  we  had  arranged  our  toilette  in  the 
chambers  which  were  prepared  for  us,  we  were  conducted  bv 

iil^rrr  ^""^  ^.^^'^  ^'^""^y'  ^^^^"^  *^«  company  wer^ 
assembled  for  tea.  There,  surrounded  by  books,  by  ifowert. 
and  pictures.  Countess  Augusta  and  Count  Alarik  were 
walking  up  and  down,  and  conversing  together.  The  Presi- 
dent took  his  seat  immediately  by  the  side  of  his  admired  Couii- 
Jri^  M  ^^'  ;i«,l^«^n\^  to  his  politeness  very  inattentively, 
vs  hilst  Miss  Greta  sat  half  reclined  in  th^  corner  of  a  sofL 
looking  at  her  beautiful  nails,  and  casting  now  and  then  frem 
her  dark  eyes  searching  glances  at  the  various  personages 
m  the  room.     Silent,  but  with  smiling  Ups  and  aVinsp^ 

ii:i.tT^ur''  ^'^  ''^'"^^  ^  ^'y'^^  ^^  ^- 

The  birthday  came,  and  with  it  a  crowd  of  neighbours, 
con^tulations  and  verses,  a  baU  and  an  illumination.  But 
It  gives  me  now  no  pleasure  to  talk  of  birthdays-of  verses 
^J'^rT^  ^^^-^  insipid-of  pleasures  wtich  fatigue, 
and  of  lamps  which  go  outfit  pleases  me  rather  to  stretch 

ZuT  Gkki  n-^^^"^^^  ^  •  ^^«**^  ^**''  ^^  ^  •  ^^^^ 


CHAPTER  III. 
ex]nuH. 


This  heavenly  nft,  with  iU  par«  ev,  into  which  Httm  >m.k.  t*.  ,^uf^_ 
with  .U  free,  melodioiw  tongoTwhkASriSont  ^^^Sl  ?!!^?"  T^J* 
reproduces  them  to  the  world.  "'  ****»  with  fr«tytiir>l  faolity 

MMmr/rtm  B 

The  Baroness,  who  willingly  desired  to  make  Angelica's 
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talents  subserve  to  tLe  amusement  of  her  guests,  proposed 
for  her  to  draw  them  one  after  another,  which,  as  she  said, 
could  be  nothing  but  a  pleasure  to  the  young  artist,  as  well 
as  good  exercise  for  her.  Angelica  obeyed  coldly,  made  with 
incredible  rapiditjr  a  number  of  beautiful  portraits,  but  re- 
ceived all  the  praises  and  all  the  flatteries  that  were  heaped 
upon  her  with  the  most  perfect  indifference :  it  was  not  in 
unfiriendliness,  nor  in  pride,  nor  contempt,  for  she  was  mild 
and  gentle,  but  it  was  altogether  indiff*erence,  and  whenever 
she  could  disengage  herself  from  the  company  she  withdrew 
herself  to  the  rotunda.  Here  she  would  have  spent  whole 
hours  in  the  contemplation  of  those  marble  forms  in  which 
genius  had  immortalized  genius.  Sometimes  she  sate  and 
read  there,  surrounded  by  the  noble  dead,  who,  though  silent 
as  the  grave,  yet  spoke  of  life's  deepest  mysteries.  Oftener, 
however,  was  she  employed  in  copying  them ;  and  when  she  sate 
there  with  her  pencd  and  her  drawing-book,  the  room  might 
be  full  of  people,  they  might  be  talkmg  around  her  of  what 
they  would,  she  perceived  nothing.  One  image,  one  thought 
always  recurred  in  Angelica's  sketches,  as  well  as  in  ner 
larger  drawings,  and  that  was  the  form  of  an  angel.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  supernatural  beauty  and  holiness  hovered  for 
ever  before  her  fancy,  and  as  if  she  strove  to  express  this 
her  contemplation.  An  inexpressible  striving  after  the 
realizing  of  an  ideal  seemed  to  work  within  her.  There 
were  often  great  faults  in  her  compositions,  particularly  in 
the  drawing  of  the  figures;  but  more  expression,  more 
beauty  in  looks  and  smiles,  and  above  all,  more  life,  might 
perhaps  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  works  even  of  the  greatest 
masters.  Count  Alarik  was  forced  to  concede  this,  and  even 
at  Adelaide's  request  to  acknowledge  traces  of  this  life  in  the 
unfortunate  "  alpus  '*  which  he  at  first  had  treated  so  con- 
temptuously. 

Angelica  was  an  extremely  rare  character.  Silent,  con- 
templative, and  reserved,  she  appeared  to  have  eye  and  ear 
only  for  life.  It  required  an  effort  for  her  to  express  herself 
in  words.  When  any  feeling  or  thought  seized  powerfullv 
upon  her,  it  was  as  if  she  were  under  the  impulse  of  a  spirit 
wnose  power  she  could  not  oppose;  her  whole  being  was 
shaken  in  such  moments;  she  became  pale,  and  whatever 
she  spoke  bore  the  impression  of  a  deep  mspiration.     Aftef 
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Buch  moments  of  excitement  she  not  unfreqiientl^  burst  mt# 
tears,  and  was  restless  and  exhausted.  At  such  times  it  gare 
her  pleasure  to  see  Adelaide  near  her ;  and  the  contempUtkm 
of  her  beauty,  together  with  the  expression  of  joy  aoa  good* 
ness  in  her  young  countenance,  had  the  effect  of  calming  and 
strengthening  her. 

One  evening  she  sate  in  the  rotunda  at  the  feet  of  Lin- 
naeus, reading  with  an  attention  that  proved  her  to  be  drawing 
life  from  the  book.  A  moth,  deeply  occupied  by  the  same 
pursuit,  sate  with  powdery  vrings  upon  the  margin  of  the 
page,  and  worked  on  Plato's  liepublic.  Socrates  looked 
down  upon  them  from  his  high  pedestal,  and  beside  them 
smiled  Hebe,  calm  and  unsorrowing.  Socrates  endeaTours 
to  lead  his  disciples  nearer  to  the  contemplation  of  good, 
and  Adeimantos  asks,  "  And  yet  thou  dost  not  call  it  plea- 
sure ?" 

Socrates  replies,  '*  Sin  not  t  but  contemplate  jet  nearer  its 
image.** 

Wonderful  thoughts  rose  with  this  in  the  soul  of  Ancelica ; 
presentiments  whicn  she  could  not  comprehend.  She  looked 
up  to  the  god-like  forms  in  marble  which  surrounded  bar, 
but  they  struck  her  at  that  moment  as  pale  and  dumb.  The 
room  became  narrow  and  suffocating ;  she  opened  the  doon 
which  led  from  the  rotunda  to  the  terrace,  and  contemplating 
the  sea  of  fire  in  the  west,  where  the  sun  was  now  calmly 
descending,  let  the  cool  erening  wind  play  on  her  checks  and 
her  hair.  She  did  not  obsenre  that  a  portion  of  the  company 
had  collected  in  the  rotunda,  that  they  looked  at  ber  witn 
amazement,  and  wondered  at  the  book  which  she  had  laid 
down  open  upon  the  knee  of  the  great  philosopher  of  nature. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  what  she  can  do  with  such  a  book," 
said  some  one ;  "  ^ill  it  teach  her  to  paint  better  ?*' 

"  I  really  think  it  will,"  said  Count  Alarik,  smiling. 

"  I  think  I  understand  your  meaning,**  said  Countess  Na- 
talie ;  "  but  is  it  not  the  fortunate  prerogative  of  genius  to 
know  without  being  compelled  to  learn — to  produce  what  is 
heavenly  without  searching  after  it  P  The  genial  artist 
creates  the  beautiful  without  even  understanding  it.** 

''  But  not  without  feeling  it,**  answered  Count  Alarik, 
**  deeply  feeling  it  in  his  own  soul.  The  artist  does  not 
labour  like  the  bee — he  kaows  what  he  doea ;  his  power  is 
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not  that  of  instinct,  but  that  of  a  waking,  conscious  spirit. 
He  is  not  blind,  he  is  elair-voyani.'' 

"  But  precisely  this  spirit,  is  it  not  the  immediate  gift  of 
heaven  ?  Is  not  this  divine  fire  innate  in  the  artist's  soul, 
and  has  nothing  to  receive  from  the  earth  ?  Genius  is  bap- 
tized with  fire — baptized  to  independent  power,  for  ever 
drawing  from  the  treasurj  of  his  own  inward  wealth,  for  ever 
creating  like  a  god.  It  possesaee  life  in  itself,  and  is  iude- 
pt'n<l»'Tit  of  all  things." 

"Not  independent  of  all  things,**  returned  Count  Alarik. 
"Even  the  heavenly  flame  must  go  out,  if  knowledge  and 
love  do  not  supply  their  nourishment.  What  is  it  that  the 
artist  endeavours  to  represent,  when  he  understands  his  vo- 
cation and  strives  after  the  Highest  ?  Is  it  not  the  fulness 
of  life  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  nature  ?  But,  in  order  to  be 
fully  Doeseesed  of  this,  and  to  be  fully  poseessed  by  it,  he 
must  oeeoend  into  it,  and  take  it  to  himself.  Is  it  not  pre- 
cisely because  the  seed  mingles  itself  with  the  elements  that 
it  developes  its  inward  world  in  growth  and  flower  ?  Happy 
the  young  artist  who  is  consecrated  by  philosophy  to  those 
mysteries  which  by  mighty  works  he  aims  at  revealing; 
happy  if  an  ennobling  love  expands  and  warms  his  soiu ! 
His  native  land  shaU  then  listen  with  joy  and  thankfulness 
to  his  songs,  or  contemplate  his  oictures  ;  and  not,  as  now, 
lament  justly  that  time  brings  forth  merely  buds,  but  no 
flowers  ;  that  so  many  beautiful  lights  are  kindled,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  again  extmguished.'* 

Count  Alarik  stepped  hmoL  after  he  had  spoken  these 
words,  and  his  eye  rested  on  Adelaide,  who  haa  brought  in 
Angelica  from  the  terrace. 

Miss  Oreta  shut  the  doors,  speaking  in  a  half-loud  tone  of 
ecstasies,  and  oouchs  and  colds. 

Angelica  seated  herself,  and,  with  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand,  regarded  the  speakers  in  turn. 

**  IS  lore  help  to  (wint  and  poetise,**  said  a  gentleman  of 
the  company,  **  marriage  is  certain  death  to  these  talents.  I 
assure  you  that  as  an  unmarried  man  I  made  verses  equal  to 
Frana^n  and  Tegn^r ;  but  now — wife  and  children,  agricul- 
ture, rearing  sheep,  and  heavec  knows  what — I  assure  you 
they  dry  up  the  richest  vein." 
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Countess  Natalie  remarked  drily  that  both  Franzen  and 
Tegner  were  married  men,  and  held  important  civil  offices. 

"  "With   regard    to   philosophy  and    Platonic   love,"  said 

Hugo  L ,  with  his  glowing  and  impure  glance,  "  I  shall 

take  good  care  not  to  load  and  depress  my  fancy  with  these 
burdens.  A  glowing,  free,  and  untrammelled  fancy,  this  is 
the  artist's  true  wealth.  With  this  -will  he  reach  the  one 
thing  which  is  alone  worth  striving  after.  He  can  flatter 
the  sensuality  and  the  vanity  of  mankind,  and  win  much — 
money !" 

"  Money !"  exclaimed  Countess  Natalie,  with  astonishment 
and  contempt. 

"  Means  of  enjoyment,"  said  Hugo,  smiling. 

"  I  think,"  said  an  elderly  lady  with  a  mild  countenance, 
"  that  God  gave  the  fine  arts  to  man  in  order  to  heighten  his 
enjoyment  of  life ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  one  should  seek  a 
higher  object  for  them.  When  I  see  in  my  room  beautiful 
landscapes,  charming  family-pictures — when  I  see  around 
me  portraits  of  my  children,  or  of  friends  whom  I  have  loved 
and  lost — then  I  value  the  artist,  and  thank  God  for  the  gift 
of  the  art." 

"  The  creative  art,"  said  an  old  gentleman  positively,  "  has 
no  value  in  the  long  run  for  man,  unless  it  reproduces  his 
favourite  objects.  It  is  of  value  to  you,  gracious  lady, 
when  it  gives  portraits  of  your  friends;  I  myself  buy  no 
j)icture8  which  do  not  represent  horses;  and  my  brother 
Gustavus  will  not  look  at  a  painting  unless  it  ofler  him 
cheese,  butter,  bread,  and  a  good  glass  of  ale.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
ha!" 

"  Generally  speaking,"  said  another  person,  "the  highest 
object  of  art  should  be  faithfully  to  represent  scenes  of  real 
life :  in  this  way  alone  can  art  become  useful  and  valuable  to 
man,  since  in  this  way  it  has  truth  on  its  side,  and  the  fancy 
is  not  bewildered  by  images  of  angels  or  devils,  which  only 
serve  to  make  one  fanatic  or  terrified  at  ghosts.  Thus,  success 
to  the  Flemish  school !" 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  rich  von  S.,  "I  would  not  give 
two  stivers  for  those  who  either  paint  life  or  put  it  into 
verse.  I  know  a  little  about  genius,  having  such  a  piece  of 
goods  for  my  son  ;  and  humbly  give  thanks  for  that— which 
io  good  for  nothing." 


"  Perhaps  exactly  because  it  is  '  such  a  piece  of  goods,'  '* 
whispered  Miss  Greta  to  Countess  Natalie. 

"  feut  in  truth,"  asked  the  Countess,  "  if  art  be  so  little, 
what  then  is  genius  ?" 

"  A  brilliant  meteor,"  said  a  bright  head. 

"Why  does  the  earth  pay  homage  to  it  as  to  a  god?" 
asked  some  one. 

"  Man  loves  the  light  that  dazzles  him,"  said  the  Countess  ; 
"  and  I  think,  that  after  a  calm  examination,  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  say  whether  genius  actually  has  been  of  an^ 
benefit  to  the  world.  The  industrious  citizen,  the  tranquil 
thinker,  the  good  man,  work  more  for  the  well-being  of 
society  at  large  than  the  most  brilliant  genius." 

"  AVe  will  look  at  this  a  little  nearer,"  said  Countess 
Natalie ;  "  let  us  inquire  now  what  genius  has  done  for  the 
world  and  for  mankind."  With  these  words  she  looked  at 
Angelica,  and  all  eyes  were  at  once  turned  on  the  young  girl, 
who  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  an  extraordinary  emotion. 
She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  ana  went  with  gentle  steps  for- 
ward into  the  circle  of  people  who  had  gathered  round  an 
altar  of  variegated  marble,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
rotunda,  and  upon  which  was  placed  the  lute-player  of  Thor- 
waldsen.  Her  countenance  became  paler  and  paler ;  hor  eye 
gleamed  darkly,  a  light  shudder  passed  through  her  delicate 
frame,  and  ghe  was  obliged  to  support  herself  against  the 
altar,  where  she  stood  for  a  moment,  and  appeared  as  if 
listening  to  words  which  were  inaudible  to  other  ears.  All 
looked  at  her  with  astonishment,  except  Miss  Greta,  who 
turned  away  with  an  expression  of  displeasure,  saying  to  her- 
self, as  she  withdrew,  "  What  purpose  can  this  answer  ?  I 
cannot  endure  such  things — and  yet  I  like  the  girl,  notwith- 
standing." 

Count  Alarik  advanced  to  the  young  enthusiast,  and  re- 
peated with  a  voice  which  demanded  an  answer,  Countess 
N"atalie's  question — "  Tell  us,  Angelica,  what  does  genius  do 
for  the  world  ?" 

Angelica  looked  at  him ;  her  eyes  appeared  larger  than 
common,  they  glanced  quickly  round,  her  breast  heaved,- and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  soul  was  too  full;  she 
suffered,  and  was  overcome  by  the  mighty  spirit  within  her. 
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At  leugtl.  she  spoke,  but  it  was  not  calmly  ;  her  thoughta 
came  lightning-like,  and  in  broken,  disordered  phrases. 

"  It  gives  joy,  joy  to  the  world !  joy  to  every  human  soul ! 
Light  in  the  past,  strength  in  the  present,  and  hope  for  the 
future ! 

"  Have  you  seen  the  graves  and  the  ruins  of  the  earth  ? 
Have  you  seen  races  of  men  and  thrones  diaapoear  ?  seen 
how  they  who  have  performed  heroic  deeds  and  works  ol 
love  have  sunk  into  the  silent  grave ;  how  ashes  cover  the 
magnificent  temple ;  how  mists  lie  dreamingly  on  the  tombn 
of  lieroes  ;  how  all,  all  pass  away  from  existence  ? 

"  But  who  is  he,  that  with  a  flaming  glance  dissipates  the 
mist,  and  makes  the  dead  rise  again  in  renewed  forms  ?  Th»- 
immortal  bard,  who  preserves  the  memory  of  nations ;  who 
sings  their  combats,  their  victories,  their  wounds,  their 
acquired  treasures,  and  makes  one  period  the  inheritor  of 
another !  who  makes  ua  weep  over  the  sorrows  and  rejoice  at 
the  glory  of  a  thousand  years  ago  ?  Clear  dawn  over  a  world 
else  sunk  in  darkness — Genius,  that  art  thou ! 

'*  When  (Genius  speaks,  the  breast  of  the  people  expands ; 
it  breathes  higher  and  freer;  actions  of  goooness  and  of 
bravery  are  the  re-echo  of  bis  words  through  a  thousand 
years.  When  Genius  speaks,  the  hearts  of  the  people  throb, 
and  immortal  words  which  hiy  there  slumbering,  awake. 
Mankind  looks  upward,  recognises  his  nobler  self,  and  be- 
comes better,  kinder,  and  happier ! 

"  And  when  a  people  bleed,  when  a  deep  wound  has  been 
eiven  to  its  heart ;  wnen  it  seems  as  if  its  strength,  its  free- 
dom, its  noblest  life,  must  perish  under  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, who  is  it  that  yet  speaks  of  better  days,  that  raises 
again  the  fallen  eagle,  and  lets  his  eye  turn  towards  that  of 
the  eternal  sun  ?  Comforter  of  the  fallen,  seer  and  prophet 
of  the  secrets  of  Gh>d,  Genius,  hail  to  thee ! 

"  Deep  mists  gather  over  the  earth.  There  are  autumn 
nights  in  which  every  star  is  hidden  in  heaven,  in  which  the 
heart  of  man  sickens  at  life,  at  himself,  at  all  around  him. 
No  animating  feeling  dwells  in  his  inmost  soul ;  no  tear  is  in 
his   eye;    wherever  he  turns   is   night — and  the  night   is 

E copied  with  dark  and  hideous  shadows — the  very  air  which 
e  breathes  suflbcates!     But  see!   who  lightens  from  tiie 
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eloud  and  makes  the  night  clear ;  and  reveals  the  fair  genii 
who  had  hidden  behind  the  cloud,  and  now  beckon  to  him 
and  smile  ?  It  is  Genius — it  is  the  great  artist !  His  light- 
ning-beam has  touched  the  heart  of  the  unhappy ;  he  has 
wept  and  is  comforted ;  yet  one  more  beam,  one  more  celestial 
vision,  and  he  looks  upward  with  strength  and  hope ! 

"  Who  is  it  that  glorifies  nature  ?  Who  is  it  that  under- 
stands her  language,  reads  the  quiet  hymns  of  the  flowers, 
and  seizes  upon  thought  in  the  bird's  song  ?  Who  is  it  that 
hears  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  and  the  floods  ;  that  hears 
the  voice  of  the  Almighty  in  the  rolling  thunder,  in  the  mur- 
muring forest,  and  interprets  for  man  God's  word  in  nature  ? 

"  Thou  marvel,  thou  life  in  life,  though  mighty  hand  that 
linkest  time  with  eternity;  ever  renewing,  ever  producing 
power  ;  thou  who  seest  the  path  of  the  sun  and  the  working 
t'the  heart  of  man;  thou  who  searchest  out  the  essence  of 
;  he  Divinity,  and  the  life  of  the  little  flower — we  comprehend 
thee  not,  but  we  know  well  whom  thou  art ! 

"  Man  fell — mind  lost  itself  in  dim  dreams ;  but  allow  him 

the  gladness  of  a  higher  existence,  O  then  scattered  traces 

are  collected  in  a  heavenly  smile,  the  misty  shadows  of  his 

ireams  assume  shape  and  colouring,  and  all  his  recollections 

-tand  forth  to  illumine — a  beam  of  God's  licht  —  Genius 

>  miles  over  the  earth,  and  ennobles  its  dark  reality. 

Tb  «im»  bMV«n's  nnclouded  lifbt  beholds, 

And  «od.Bk*  TMioM  to  Um  worU  onlbkU  r 

At  this  moment  a  religious  man  stepped  forward  from  the 
circle  that  surrounded  Angelica.  His  face  was  ^oung  but 
pale,  and  its  expression  was  severe.  He  spoke  with  a  deep 
and  serious  voice. 

"  The  earth,"  said  he,  "  is  the  home  of  sin — the  earth  is 
'  he  valley  of  tears.  Woe  to  genius  if  it  forget  its  own  ap- 
;>ropriate  vocation,  that  of  the  voice  of  God  to  a  fallen  world ; 
t'  it  foreet  to  depict  to  man  his  sin  in  lines  of  fire,  and  to 
idmonisn  him  to  repentance  and  amendment.  Woe  to  it,  if 
like  the  serpent  in  nature  it  allure  to  joy  and  to  deceitful 
pride ;  if  it  cry,  *  peace !'  where  it  should  cry,  •  humble  your- 
nelves  and  repent!'      Oh,  what  are  we,  indeed,  that  God 

i(  uld  smile  upon  us?  Sinners!  sinners!  Who  can  pre- 
tigare  to  himself  what  holy  heaven  is,  without  feeling  the 
abyss  in  which  he  himself  stands  ?     There  is  only  one  sub- 
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ject  for  genius  and  art  on  earth — one  only  is  there  which  is 
conformable  to  man's  condition  here — the  crucified  Saviour !" 

"  Oh,  no !  The  Saviour  has  arisen  !"  exclaimed  Angelica 
with  a  transported  smile  ;  "  joy,  joy  to  the  earth  eternally ! 
It  is  not  pain,  it  is  not  anguish,  which  makes  free  and  re- 
conciles— it  is  love,  it  is  beauty !  Depict  heaven  truly,  and 
man  will  live  for  it.  Place  upon  earth  the  image  of  a  God, 
and  man  will  love  it,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  proto- 
type !" 

"  It  is  pitiable,  it  is  the  mad  folly  of  a  fallen  being,"  said 
the  former  speaker,  "  to  imagine  that  he  can  comprehend  the 
likeness  of  the  hidden  One ;  it  is  to  tempt  God  !* 

"  But  if  he  gives  himself  to  man  ?"  asked  Angelica  with 
an  inspired  glance ;  *'  God  suffered  on  the  cross  for  sinners. 
He  vdU.  not  refuse  to  reveal  his  glory  to  such  as  draw  near  to 
him  in  pious  adoration.  Is  not  the  vocation  of  genius,  as 
well  as  art,  that  of  a  mediator  ?  Phidias  and  Raphael,  Milton 
and  Tegner,  Handel  and  Mozart,  have  decreased  the  distance 
between  heaven  and  earth  !  The  vocation  of  genius  is  more 
important  in  this  our  time  than  any  other.  Who  has  not 
heard  that  in  the  hour  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  the  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent  asunder  ?  Now  the  pious  eye  can  penetrate 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  it  is  given  to  the  artist  again  and  yet 
again  to  reveal  God  to  the  world !  He  ought  to  strive  un- 
pausingly  after  the  highest;  with  love,  with  labour,  with 
prayer,  with  earthly  and  with  heavenly  strength !  O  grant 
to  me  for  the  labour  of  a  whole  life  only  one  moment  of 
divine  revelation,  and  only  breath  enough  to  declare  it  to  the 
world — and  I  have  lived  enough ! 

"  Blessed  are  they  whom  God's  lightnings  transpierce !" 
continuedAngelica,with  increasing  yet  ever  calmer  inspiration. 
"  Blessed  they  who  give  forth  this  lightning  to  the  world, 
and  then  die !  "Who  is  the  happy,  the  great,  the  enviable,  on 
earth  ?  Is  it  not  he  who  gives  to  human  nature  that  en- 
lightened beauty  which  he  drew  from  its  breast ;  who,  borne 
upwards  by  his  genius,  ascends  to  heaven  to  fetch  thence  fire 
with  which  he  will  kindle  the  nations  ? 

"  A  human  life — a  little  human  life — a  life  of  a  few  yeait 
— and  to  live  in  this  for  an  immortality — to  breathe  fire  into 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  human  beings — a  human  life — so 
little  and  yet  so  vast !   How  wonderful !  how  glorious !   H  )W 


Fwtet  the  lot  to  li\e  for  a  world  and  to  die  for  the  immor- 
tally be^jtiful  on  earth  !     O  that  it  might  be  mine !" 

Teara  of  ardent  longing  streamed  down  the  now  glowing 
cheeks  of  Angelica. 

"  Is  it  for  renown  ?"  asked  Count  Alarik,  with  a  searching 
glance. 

"  And  would  this  renown  make  you  happier,  Angelica  ?'* 
mquired  the  elderly  lady  with  the  gentle  countenance ;  "  would 
it  here  make  you  more  beloved  by  your  friends  ?  would  you 
actually,  with  all  this  striving  for  millions,  make  one  human 
being  happier  ?  O  Angelica !  is  there,  indeed,  a  nobler  lot 
on  earth,  a  lot  which  is  more  worthy  to  be  striven  after  by  a 
woman's  heart,  than  that  of  being  the  whole  and  entire  hap- 
piness of  one  being  ?'* 

Angelica  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other  of  the 
speakers ;  a  cloud  dimmed  her  brow,  but  it  quickly  passed, 
and  she  said  to  Count  Alarik,  "  No,  not  for  the  sake  of  re- 
nown. If  I  should  ever  succeed  in  producing  a  masterpiece, 
and  time,  or  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  should  efface  my  name 
from  the  picture,  I  would  not  complain  if  the  work  of  my 
hand  and  of  my  spirit  lived  oidy  for  mankind.'* 

To  the  elderly  lady  she  said,  with  a  low  voice  and  a  look 
of  humility,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  be  happy ;  I 
only  know  one  thing,  that  I  must  obey  the  voice  which  re- 
quires from  me  that  I  should  strive  after  the  immortal  in  art. 
God  must  dispose  my  fate  as  He  sees  best!" 

"  And  have  you  weighed,'*  asked  Count  Alarik,  advancing 
towards  her,  "  all  the  difficulties  of  your  path  ?  General 
opinion,  poverty,  your  sex,  which  prevents  the  acquisition  of 
a  grounded  knowledge — all,  all  will  retard  your  steps.  Lis- 
ten to  wiser  counsel,  Angelica.  Direct  yourself  according 
to  the  taste  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Do  not 
strive  to  attain  to  the  ideal ;  paint  portraits,  little  scenes  out 
of  everj'-day  life,  and  you  will  become  rich,  will  live  tranquil, 
loved,  and  esteemed." 

"  I  can  endure  hunger,"  said  Angelica,  looking  at  him 
calmly  and  fixedly ;  "  and  the  censiu-e  of  the  world  I  do  not 
hear ;  it  would  be  overpowered  by  a  mightier  voice  within 
my  o«n  breast.     Striving  after  the  highest  only  will  I  live  !" 

"  And  if  you  should  fail  ?  if  you  should  be  deceived  in 
your  own  powers  ?" 
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"  Then  may  God  be  merciful  to  m«»,  and  let  me  die  P' 

"  And  wherefore  this  ambition  ?  A  less  degree  of  per- 
fection also  gives  joy,  and  the  good  and  the  beautiful  live  also 
in  the  humbler  spheres  of  lii'e,  and  there  are  they  more  ac- 
cessible." 

"  The  highest !  the  highest !"  exckimed  Angelica ;  "  I  will 
li?e  and  die  striving  after  the  highest !" 

"  You  have  the  true  artist-soul,"  said  Count  Aiarik  de- 
lighted, and  clasping  her  slender  waist,  he  lifted  her  stand- 
ing upon  the  altar.  The  lute-player  sate  with  a  heavenly 
smile  at  her  feet,  as  if  ready  to  smg  her  praises.  A  murmur 
of  approbation  and  pleasure  was  heard  from  the  bystanders. 

CHAPTBB  IV. 

AJDTEWnmEB, 

Nfttiu«  ordun*  both  tmn  and 
To  banish  bnghltr  w«ra  anwiit 


Wh«  w  nooli  tlMt^  JoeoM  «aa  b«u« ; 
And  *tw««  n  oioM  to  Und  Um  tj«, 
Wb«  hiUBM  nJMnfi  mk  far  tmn^—Kutjqmwu, 

Danoihg-musio  sounded  in  the  great  hall  Toung  Otto 
was  storming  through  the  oountry-danoe  with  Adelaide, 
whilst  the  Baroness  and  the  President  were  hopping  gently 
down  the  middle  and  back  again,  through  mwis-hannn  and 
promenade.  Uia  Excellency  moved  along  with  disnified 
elesance  beside  the  beautiful  and  proud  Countess  Natalie, 
whUst  with  noble  and  simple  grace  Count  Aiarik  and  Coun- 
tess Augusta  went  through  the  mases  of  the  dance.  Ange- 
lica slipt  unremarked  from  the  ball-room,  where,  at  first,  siie 
had  entered  with  the  rest.  She  experienced  the  same  uneasy 
and  violent  emotions  which  were  consequent  on  ererr  iinoom« 
mon  exprc8sion  of  her  feelings,  and  she  sought  therefcre  quiet 
and  solitude.  In  the  library  all  was  still.  The  lamp  had 
gone  out,  and  the  bright  September  moon  shone  in  through 
the  window,  bathing  the  flowers  and  the  statues  with  its 
mild  bluish  liglit.  The  hum  and  music  from  the  dancing- 
room  sounded  distant  and  indistinct ;  and  throuj^  an  open 
window  was  heard  the  song  of  the  cricket  In  the  dewy  grass, 
and  a  soft  perfume  arose  and  diffused  itself  from  the  night- 
blowing  violets  on  the  terrace. 

In  this  quiet  world  the  storm  in  Angelica's  soul  gradually 
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sulwided  into  still  and  melancholy  feeling.  It  was  the  heav- 
ing after  the  tempest.  Her  thoughts  were  not  arranged; 
but  a  dim  desire,  a  deep  longing,  operated  in  her  heart  that 
she  might  repose  herself  on  the  oosom  of  a  mother,  or  a 
female  friend.  Her  heart  was  now  so  warm ;  she  felt  so  inti- 
mately the  want  of  tenderness ;  she  kissed  the  moonbeam  as 
it  fell  upon  the  flowers  in  her  window,  and  looking  up  to  the 
evening  star,  she  said,  "  Oh,  that  thou  wert  a  geme,  thou 
beautiml  star,  that  by  my  prayers  I  might  entice  thee  down 
from  the  vault  of  heaven ;  that  I  might  kiss  thy  beaming 
forehead,  and  clasp  thee  to  my  heart  !** 

The  star  twinUed,  unalterable,  bright  and  firiendly  from 
the  axu  re-dome. 

**  Thou  tellest  me,"  continued  Angelica,  "  that  thou  art 
Dossessed  of  a  better  home,  and  thou  art  right  !'*  She  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  earth,  which  lay  in  the  mild  light  of  heaven, 
80  be«ufciful,  80  tranquil,  so  consoling,  so  like  a  mother  who 
opens  her  arms  to  her  weary  children. 

Angelica  felt  this ;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  stretching 
forth  her  arms  she  said  sofUy,  '*  I  am  tired,  I  suffer !  Oh, 
that  I  might  repose  my  head  upon  a  mother's  bosom,  and 
slumbering  for  a  moment,  wake  to  redoubled  life !" 

"  Let  me  be  thy  motjier  and  thy  friend !  Best  upon  me, 
I  will  support  thee !"  said  an  unusoally  sweet  voice  close  to 
Angeliea ;  and  Countess  Natalie  seizing  her  hand  pressed  it 
between  hers,  and  continued  with  teanul  eyes,  "  rermit  me 
only  to  love  you,  admirable  youne  girl ;  leave  to  me  the  care 
of  your  life  and  your  happiness  I 

'*  Could  the  great  even  love  the  poorP"  asked  Angelica, 
withdrawing  her  hand,  and  with  a  look  full  of  mistrust.  "  I 
have  been  told  that  they  merely  look  coldly  down  upon  them, 
as  that  star  looks  on  us.  I  have  been  tola  that  they  merely 
out  of  self-interest  occasionally  elevate  them  to  their  own 
height,  in  order  that  by  the  splendour  of  God's  gifts  to  an 
inferior  they  may  increase  their  own  happiness.  I  have  been 
t4)ld  that  the  bread  they  give  is  bitter ;  that  for  a  few  friendh 
words  they  demand  the  sacrifice  of  a  whole  life " 

"  Ah,  think  not  so,  Angelica!"  interrupted  the  Coun- 
tess ;  "  this  is  only  the  language  of  bitter  prejudice.  Who 
can  have  poisoned  your  young  beautiful  soul  with  such  a 
creed?" 

d2 
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"  An  early — a  bitter  experience,"  replied  Angelica.  "  The 
lofty  ones  of  the  earth  cannot  understand  what  want,  what 
Bufteri ng  is !  Thev  know  not  how  a  noble  nature  feels  in 
being  compelled,  like  the  worm  of  the  earth,  to  crawl  after  its 
food,  when  it  has  not  strength  to  suffer  hunger ! — to  be  com- 
pelled, for  a  few  crumbs  of  bread,  to  flatter  what  they  de- 
spise, or  else  to  starve !  Life  moves  around  the  wealthy  with 
80  much  grace,  so  much  pomp  and  beauty ;  they  drink  of  the 
sweetest  wine  of  existence,  and  dance  under  a  delicious  in- 
toxication. They  find  nothing  in  themselves  which  permits 
them  to  understand  the  actual  sufferings  of  the  poor.  They 
throw  out  corn  with  a  liberal  hand  to  the  little  sparrows ; 
they  take  up  the  worm  from  the  earth  that  it  may  lighten 
their  rooms  in  dark  evenings ;  but  they  love  only  themBelves, 
they  see  mankind  only  in  their  own  circles.'* 

"  How  unjust  jou  are,  Angelica  !'*  excbdmed  Countess  Na- 
talie with  noble  indignation.  "  You  describe  the  barbarous 
opinions  of  an  age  which  is  long  passed.  It  is  true,  I  will 
not  deny  it,  that  there  is  enjojrment  in  standing  in  a  position 
in  life  above  the  multitude,  and  with  a  glance  of  kindly  pride 
looking  down  on  those  who  look  up  to  us ;  yes,  and  there  may 
be  a  great  enjoyment  found  even  in  humbling  others ;  ret  there 
is  a  greater *' 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

''  In  humbling  oneself.  In  bendixig  the  knee  before  a 
higher  power;  and  feeling  oneself,  With  all  the  splendour 
tliat  the  world  can  give,  poor  in  comparison  of  him  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  God  abides.  Ah,  Angelica!  that  longing,  that 
ardent  desire  towards  a  higher  spirit,  may  dwell  oven  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  surrounded  by  the  world's  wealth 
and  show ;  and  these,  if  a  beam  of  God  reveal  itself,  can 
willingly  leave  all,  and  resign  all,  only  to  worship  and  to 
foUow.'*^ 

Angelica  stood  silent  and  reserved;  and  with  increasing 
emotion  the  Countess  continued,  **  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  approach  you,  Angelica ;  I  could  not  have  understood  hoir 
to  admire  and  love  you  if  1  had  been  one  of  those  cold,  weak 
beings  whom  you  have  described.  From  the  first  moment  in 
which  I  saw  and  heard  you,  I  longed  most  earnestly  to  be- 
come your  friend — your  sister ;  in  truth,  Angelica,  I  am  not 
unworthy  of  you !" 
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Still  the  painter's  daughter  stood  silent,  and  her  eye  passed 
over  the  landscape,  now  veiled  in  deep  twilight. 

"  I  have  been  weak,"  continued  the  Countess,  "  I  have  been 
vain,  I  have  been  dazzled  by  a  worldly  life,  but  I  liave  never 
been  its  slave.     I  understood  and  I  yearned  after  a  higher 
excellence,  but  I  never  saw  it  in  actuality  till  this  moment 
until  this  moment  I  never  looked  up  to  any  human  being." 

Countess  Natalie  approached  Angelica  yet  nearer,  and 
spoke  with  touching  sincerity. 

"  Do  not  reject  me !"  said  she ;  "  do  not  strike  back  my 
outstretched  hand.  Let  me  be  your  elder  sister ;  let  me  he 
vour  motherly  friend.  I  will  accompany  you  where  you  v*ill ; 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  will.  Your  interests  shall 
become  mine ;  your  glory  and  your  happiness  shall  be  mine. 
I  will  be  your  strengthener  and  vour  supporter,  and  I  will 
watch  over  your  peace  in  the  small  events  of  life  as  well  as  in 
the  great.  You  shall  live  entirely  for  art,  and  I  will  live 
entirely  for  you.  I  am  rich,  and  alone  in  the  world.  God, 
until  this  moment,  has  given  me  nothing  that  I  could  love, 
nothing  for  which  I  could  live  with  joy! — Angelica,  have  I 
deceived  myself?" 

Still  Angelica  made  no  reply. 

"  I  feel  at  this  moment,"  said  the  Countess,  "  as  if  I  could 
beg  for  friendship,  if  it  is  to  be  had  by  prayers, — but  I  cannot 
compel  your  feeling  ;  and  if  these  are  adverse  to  me,  nothing 
that  I  can  o^er  will  avail.  An^lica,  your  silence  tells  me 
that  you  cannot  have  conHdenoe  in  me — that  you  cannot  love 
roe ! 

"  O,  I  can !"  said  Angelica,  and  turned  her  tearful  eyes  on 
the  Countess ;  '*  I  could  have  loved  you  fi[Y)m  the  first  moment 
I  saw  you,  but  I  feared " 

"  What,  what  did  you  fear  f " 

"  To  be  again  deceived,"  returned  Angelica ;  "  to  lose  my 
independence  without  gaining  a  firiend." 

"  And  now,  do  you  yet  fear  ?"  asked  the  Countess,  as  she 
again  took  Angelica's  hand  between  hers.  "  Will  you  let  me 
love  you ;  will  you  leave  in  my  hands  the  care  for  your  life  ?" 

Angelica  looked  at  her  with  tearful  eyes,  but  made  no 
answer. 

**  I  will  not  be  pressing,"  said  the  Countess,  "^  but  I  will 
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return.  Now  saj  one  kind  word  to  me,  one'  frieDdlr  thorn 
before  I  go.'** 

"  Trallala,  trallala !"  sung  the  President,  who  entered  now 
with  a  chasse ;  "  my  gracious  Countess,  the  waits  has  already 
corninenced,  and  I  have  your  promise.** 

^*  I  shall  keep  it/*  answered  the  Countess,  gave  her  hand 
to  An|?i4ica,  and  hearing  from  her  lips  the  desired  word, 
allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  to  the  dance  by  the  President, 
wlio  was  rather  captivated  this  evening. 

Angelica  was  deeply  excited.  She  scarcely  dared  to  beKere 
that  tne  so  long  desired  friend  had  at  length  been  given  to 
her.  She  did  not  dare  to  cast  a  glance  into  the  future  that 
opened  before  her ;  she  leant  against  a  statue  of  Minerva,  and 
cooled  her  burning  cheek  on  the  marUe,  whilsl  her  tears 
flowed  abundantly. 

'^  Press  not  thy' warm  heart  against  the  cold  marble,  beauti* 
ful  girl !  Let  it  be  pressed  to  a  heart  which  bums  Cor  thee  T' 
said  a  voice,   which   Angdica  recognised  as  bekNiciag  to 

Huffo  L ,  and  catching  her  in  his  arms  he  dasped  her  to 

his  bosom.  Angelica  enmronred  to  firee  herself  with  a  cry 
of  alarm. 

"  Visionary,  with  your  ideal  world !"  said  Hugo ;  "  I  will 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  heaven  of  love,  and *' 

*'  Have  done  with  such  attempts,  sir !  They  will  brinff  you 
into  scrapes  on  earth,**  said  a  stem  voice,  as  a  tall  black 
figure  moved  from  behind  the  Minerva,  and  laid  a  heavy 
hand  on  Hugo's  arm.  It  was  Miss  Oreta:  Angelica  was 
free.     Hugo  stood  ashamed  and  enraged. 

"  Leave  this  place,  sir !"  said  Miss  Greta,  inperiovsly ; 
**  and  if  you  think  proper  to  depart  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, I  will  undertake  to  make  your  compliments  to  their 
Excellencies  !** 

"  Do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble,  my  lady,"  answered 
Hugo ;  "  I  prefer  attending  to  my  own  busineas ;"  and  with 
these  words  he  withdrew,  whistKng. 

"An  impertinent  being!"  said  Mi^  Cheta.  "But  mjr 
Angelica,"  continued  she,  half  jestingly  and  half  displeased, 

*  It  is  almoct  ncedlcii  to  rpinark  hire,  that  IIm  aad  Ami  mn  «Md  fa  Swtdca 
M  in  G«rmsnj  u  the  fatercoarM  of  near  and  img  fthnrii  To  Bak«  Qtc  of  tbtn 
pnonouns  is  to  scknowlsd^s  kwv  or  firiaidaUpk  M.  A 
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"  why  will  you  go  wandering  about  in  the  moonlight  like 
heroine  of  romance  ?  See  now,  do  not  take  it  so  terribly !  d4 
not  shake  like  an  aspen  leaf!  Follow  me,  and  calm  yoursel. 
with  a  glass  of  lemonade ;  and  don't,  another  time,  go  and 
lean  against  marble  images,  which  onl^  give  one  the  ague, 
without  lifting  an  arm  to  defend  one  if  improper  peonle  come 
and  want  to  £ss  and  make  heavenward  flights ;"  ana  so  say- 
ing, she  took  the  trembling  girl  with  her,  and  made  her 
drmk  one  glass  of  lemonade  after  another. 

In  the  mean  time  I  sate  and  delighted  myself  with  An- 
gelica and  her  dancing.  Life,  grace,  and  joy,  beamed  from 
her ;  she  was  the  object  of  univerBal  admiration  and  homage. 
She  accepted  the  proofs  of  homage  without  arrogance,  but  as 
a  due  tribute,  as  something  quite  natural,  and  became  more 
calm  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  others  became  more  lively. 
I  saw  with  sincere  delight  that  she  was  not  the  victim  of 
flattery,  although,  as  was  but  natural,  it  was  pleasing  to  her. 

It  was  with  sorrow  that  I  saw  £dla  sitting  silent  and  for- 
gotten. She  had  not  been  engaged  since  the  first  dance, 
when  the  Baroness  had  obtained  her  a  partner.  I  seated 
myself  beside  her,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  her  into  conver- 
sation ;  but  she  either  made  me  no  reply  at  all,  or  else  only 
answered  short  and  drily.  Soon  afterwards,  I  heard  Adehude 
say  to  Otto  in  a  tone  of  reproof — 

**  Why  has  not  EdU  danced  ?  Tou  promised  me  to  engage 
her." 

**  Heavens !  I  have  asked  her,  but  she  will  not  dance,  she 
tays." 

**  You  ought  to  have  begged  and  prayed  so  long  that  she 
should  have  said  yes." 

**  My  sweetest  Adelaide,  I  cannot.  It  is  not  so  uncom- 
monly agreeable  that  I  should  beg  for  it." 

"  But  you  shall.  Otto,  if  1  wish  it.  Now  go  to  her  this 
minute,  and  don't  leave  ofl'  till  you  have  made  her  promise  to 
dance  the  next  quadrille  with  you." 

"  Our  dance !    The  dance  that  you  have  nromised  to  me  ?" 

"  That  very  one !  and  after  that  you  shall  introduce  Mr.  S. 
to  her." 

"  No,  I  thank  you !  I  beg  to  dispense  with  all  that.  He 
says  she  i»  as  ugly  and  wearisone  as " 

"  Otto,  Otto !  what  dreadful  things  you  say !     Go  now 
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Otto,  and  do  as  I  say.  "Wait !  it  is  best  that  you  dance  twa 
dances  with  Edla." 

"  Is  not  one  enough  ?"  asked  Otto  with  a  deplorable  coun- 
tenance. 

"  No  ;  you  must  dance  two." 

"  Ah,  thou  most  heavenly  one !  I  must  obey  all  that  thou 
commandest.  But  what  shall  I  get  for  it,  Adelaide  ?  What 
shall  I  afterwards  get  ?" 

"  Hush !  hush  !  it  is  so  hateful  to  be  selfish  !" 

"  Shall  I  not  get  the  flower  that  you  have  in  your  hair  ? 
shall  I  not  get  that  afterwards  ?'* 

"  No !  Go  now,  make  haste,  Otto ;  they  are  tuning  al- 
ready." 

"  I  will  not  go,  unless  you  promise  me  the  flower !" 

"  You  shall  have  it,  obstinate  being !    Go  now,  only  go !" 

Count  Alarik  had  his  large  eyes  fixed  on  the  cousins  during 
their  conversation,  and  when  he  saw  Adelaide  disengaged,  he 
^cnt  and  seated  himself  by  her,  and  heard  her,  with  singular 
satisfaction,  refuse  all  invitations  for  the  next  dance.  Th'  ir- 
conversation  speedily  became  lively,  and  his  serious  ciun- 
tenance  lightened  up  the  while  as  by  an  irresistible  enchant- 
ment. 

After  this  be  talked  long  with  Countess  Natalie,  and 
hearing  them  several  times  mention  Angelica's  name,  and 
"journey  to  Kome,"  together  with  other  words,  I  judged 
that  the  Countess  proposed  taking  the  young  girl  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  arts,  where  she  might  unrestrainedly  de» 
velop  her  powers. 

Miss  Greta,  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  having  for  my 
neighbour,  cast  disquiet  and  displeased  glances  at  the  speak* 
ers.  "  Heaven  knows,"  said  she,  "  what  they  are  concocting 
together,  but  I  fear  me  it  must  be  something  indisestible !" 

Among  the  guests  was  a  lady  from  the  neighbourhood, 
who  attracted  every  one's  attention  by  her  dancing.  When 
she  figured  in  the  quadrille,  she  stretched  forth  one  foot  in 
the  air  while  she  hopped  on  the  other,  one  might  have  thought 
that  she  designed  to  kick  away  her  ris-a^U ;  in  addition  to 
this  she  made  such  high  entre-chats,  sUch  extraordinary  leaps 
and  springs,  that  her  curls  flew  around  her  head  like  the 
snakes  on  the  Furies.  This  personage  excited  indescribable 
amusement  among  the  company,  and  looked  all  the  moro 
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remarkable,  as  during  her  wild  dancing  she  preserved  an 
imperturbably  grave  countenance,  which  was  no  longer  youth- 
ful nor  sprightly.  Some  said  that  she  danced  in  order  to 
give  herself  exercise,  and  the  gentlemen  were  at  some  pains 
that  she  should  have  it.  Some  said  that  she  was  storming  a 
heart ;  others  that  she  was  a  little  insane.  Those  who  were 
the  most  amused  by  her,  were  the  young  ladies,  and  they 
laughed  continually  and  whispered  among  themselves.  I  was 
astonished,  when  between  the  dances  I  saw  Adelaide  with  the 
skipping  lady  arm-in-arm  leave  the  dancing-room.  I  stole 
softly  after  them,  and  unobserved,  heard  Adelaide  say  to  her 
with  the  most  charming  candour,  that  her  dancing  was  now 
very  uncommon  and  excited  much  surprise ;  that  it  was  now 
the  fashion  scarcely  to  do  more  than  walk  in  dancing,  and  to 
this  intimation  she  added  a  little  dancing-lesson.  The  lady, 
who  had  hitherto  been  distracted  by  the  large  assembly,  the 
lights,  and  the  dancing,  had  paid  no  attention  to  anything 
around  her,  was  now  at  the  same  moment  embarrassed  and 
grateful  for  Adelaide's  instructions.  But  Adelaide  was  so 
earnest  and  serious,  so  well-meaning  and  sweet,  that  the  em- 
barrassment soon  vanished;  and  then,  while  Adelaide  re- 
arranged her  pupil's  danced-down  head-dress,  she  asked  her 
very  unceremoniously  for  more  lessons,  hoped  for  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance, lamentea  over  the  difficulty  oi  getting  masters  in 
tne  country,  etc.,  etc. 

Charming  Adelaide !  jou  know  not  how  this  proof  of  your 
good-heartedness  and  single-mindedness  attracted  my  heart 
to  you. 

t'he  company  in  the  ball-room  were  not  a  little  surprised 
when  they  saw  the  recently  stormy  lady  re-enter  the  dance 
like  a  totally  different  person,  and  move  about  as  quietly  as 
she  had  formerly  been  riotous.  "  It  is  witchcraft !"  thought 
everybody ;  and  Count  Alarik  directed  a  look  on  the  lovely 
enchantress,  which  plainly  showed  that  he  understood  very 
well  how  the  matter  stood.  I  could  not  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  relating  this  little  scene  to  Miss  Greta,  who  had 
been  excessively  amused  with  the  eccentric  dancer.  I  re- 
marked on  her  delicate  lips  an  expression  of  pleasure ;  which, 
however,  she  did  not  utter,  but  merely  said,  "  Adelaide  had 
better  take  care,  or  she  will  have  the  lady  sticking  to  her  like 
a  burr.'* 
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"  How?"  said  I  somewhat  hastily,  "if  she  for  a  little 
service  win  a  person's  entire  devotion,  should  she  not  be 
glad  and  grateful  ?  Ah,  Miss  Greta,  is  not  the  gift  of  a 
heart  the  most  precious  offering  that  fortune  can  make  us  ?" 

"  My  best  Mamselle,"  replied  Miss  G-reta,  "that  may  all 
be  very  good  and  charmingly  beautiful,  and  I  wish  you  all 
the  hearts  in  the  world ;  but  as  far  aa  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  rather  have  people  altogether  off  my  hands — I  like 
much  better  to  amuse  myself  with  them." 

"  Well,  well.  Miss  Greta,"  thought  I,  a  little  offended, 
"  I  certainly  shall  not  trouble  you  with  my  friendship." 

There  was  a  young  man  among  the  guests  who  made  him- 
self remarkable  in  a  very  different  way  to  the  before-men- 
tioned lad^,  for  he  was  as  timorous  as  she  was  bold.  Not- 
withstanding the  uniform  which  he  wore,  he  was  so  uncom- 
monly  embarrassed  that  he  seemed  not  to  know  if  he  were  to 
sit  or  to  walk  or  to  stand.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for 
him  when  almost  every  one  seated  themselves,  and  he  alone 
was  left  standing  before  some  youn^  girls ;  and  so  much  was 
he  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  intelligent  glances  which 
they  cast  the  one  at  the  other,  that  his  hat  fell  from  his 
trembling  hand,  and  heaven  knows  if  he  would  not  have 
fallen  himself  had  not  Adelaide,  by  a  quick  movement,  made 
room  for  him  between  herself  and  one  of  her  friends,  and 
then  addressing  him  by  his  name  offered  him  the  seat  beside 
her.  To  dissipate  his  embarrassment,  she  began  to  talk  to 
him  with  such  affability  and  kindness,  that  the  young  ensign 
soon  looked  quite  proud  and  happy. 

Miss  Greta  observed  all  this,  and  an  almost  imperceptible 
but  sarcastic  smile  played  round  her  mouth.  I  looked  at 
her  inquiringly.  "  Adelaide,"  whispered  she  to  me  smilingly, 
"  will  soon  have  a  lover :  that  young  man  thinks  unquestion- 
ably that  she  is  in  love  with  him  !" 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  company  began  to  take 
their  departure  In  the  beautiful  moonlight,  I  heard  Adelaide's 
dancing  lady  say,  "  Ah,  where  is  my  good  friend  Adelaide  ? 
I  must  bid  her  good  night,  else  she  will  be  angry  with  me." 

"  O  ho !  have  you  become  such  intimate  friends  P"  asked 
her  mamma. 

"  Yes  to  be  sure.  My  stars !"  and  discovering  Adelaide 
iu  the  crowd,  she  ran  up  to  her  eiclaiming,  "  Ah,  be  so  good 
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and  come  and  see  us  soon,  my  sweet  young  lady — and  we 
may  be  thou  together,  and  good  friends ; — is  it  not  so  ?  or 
else  take  care  you  will  get  into  a  scrape !" 

So  saying  she  held  up  her  forefinger  threateningly,  and 
then  hurrying  away  in  her  short  cloak,  made  again  some 
extraordinary'  leaps. 

Miss  Greta,  who  heard  and  saw  aU,  gave  me  a  glance 
which  said,  "  Well,  and  what  did  I  say  ?"  and  at  the  same 
time  she  showed  her  teeth,  beautiful  and  white  as  pearls. 

Before  he  went  to  bed  that  same  evening,  the  young 
ensign  wrote  thus  to  his  dear  brother : 

"  I  amuse  myself  famously  here,  my  dear  Jack.  Fine 
girls,  Jack !  very  fine  girls !  and  not  at  all  cruel,  at  least 
towards  certain  people.     "Well,   certain  people  have  really 

luck  with  women.     This  evening  at  a  ball  at  the  G 's, 

there  was  a  certain  young  beauty — of  whom  no  doubt  I  shall 
have  hereafter  more  to  relate — I  say  a  certain  young  beauty 
made  such  advances  towards  me  that  I  was  a  little  embar^ 
rassed  for  her.  I  could  not  be  rude ;  besides,  she  is  lovely 
enough  to  soften  any  man ;  and  if  she  be  constant  and  steady 
— who  knows  ? — she  might  by  possibility  be  the  right  one 
among  many.  But  I  really  am  sorry  for  Lotta  S.,  and  Agatha 
B.,  and  little  Minchen — my  poor  Minchen !  But,  in  heaven's 
name !  one  cannot  marry  all  the  handsome  girls  one  meets. 
One  cannot  help  being  the  favourite  of  the  women. 

"  Good  night,  Jack ;  I  am  now  going  to  lay  myself  to 
sleep,  and  dream  of  my  fine  girl,  and  that  she  calls  me,  as 
she  did  this  evening,  to  come  and  sit  beside  her.  The  sweet 
creature !  "Your  ever  attached  brother, 

"  C.  S." 

This  note,  of  which  I  obtained  the  knowledge  in  a  singular 
manner,  together  with  the  dancing  lady's  conduct,  showed 
me  the  misconstruction  and  mistakes  which  goodness  and 
kind-heartedness  often  may  give  rise  to.  I  spoke  to  Adelaide 
on  the  subject. 

She  blushed  and  laughed ;  "  one  must  risk  something  to 
gain  something,"  said  she.  "  They  both  however  were  saved 
from  general  ridicule,  and  I  have  not  suffered  much." 

Hugo  L.  did  not  find  it  advisable  to  take  his  departure  the 
neit  momijig;  but  Miss  Greta's  severe  glance  kept  him  in 
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order,  so  tliat  he  did  not  venture  to  approach  Angelica ;  to 
make  up  for  it  now,  however,  he  seemed  to  have  turned  hii 
devotions  to  Adelaide,  which  soon  brought  down  upon  him 
Count  Alarik's  argus  eyes. 

Miss  Greta  lay  on  a  sofa  and  trimmed  her  nails  with  a 
little  pair  of  tongs,  and  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  put 
on  her  five  little  gold  watches,  which  her  waiting  woman 
handed  to  her  silently  and  respectfully,  when  some  one  came 
to  propose  a  walk  to  her  with  a  part  of  the  company. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?"  demanded  Miss  Greta,  who  was 
no  great  friend  of  walks  and  fine  scenery.  The  weather  was 
too  warm,  too  cold ;  she  had  no  ^ish  for  it,  etc.,  etc.  But 
they  told  her  that  the  weather  was  delicious,  and  that  they 
should  not  go  far ;  only  just  a  little  turn  in  the  park ;  so  at 
last  she  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded.  Count  Alarik 
played  billiards  with  Countess  Augusta,  and  Adelaide  and 
Countess  Natalie  were  detained  by  his  Excellency  in  the  hot- 
house. 

Miss  Greta  was  not  in  the  beat  of  humours,  and  it  did  not 
particularly  please  her  to  find  that  her  walking  companion 
was  Miss  relan — called  by  her  acquaintance  Pellan,  who  was 
continually  getting  into  ecstasies  with  everything  that  she 
saw.  On  her  part,  however,  she  had  a  great  fancy  for  Miss 
Greta,  who  was  by  no  means  flattered  hy  it. 

"  Gracious !  how  beautif:U  it  is  here  !'*  exclaimed  Miss 
Pelan ;  "  what  masses  oi  trees !  what  a  variety  of  green ! 
what  a  serene  sky !  Ah,  dearest  Miss  Greta,  is  it  not  here 
like  Eden  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  was  there  !'*  answered  Miss  Greta 
drily. 

Some  of  the  company,  but  I  know  not  who,  turned  the 
conversation  on  self-sacnfices.  The  greater  number  declared 
that  nothing  was  easier  than  the  performance  of  these  so- 
much-extolled  actions ;  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  give 
one's  life,  one's  comfort,  for  one's  friend — nav,  even  for  one's 
enemy.  No  one  was  more  zealous  about  self-sacrifice  than 
Miss  Pelan.  She  declared  that  she  should  cjuite  despise  her- 
self if  she  could  hesitate  even  for  a  moment  m  risking  her  life 
to  save  that  of  a  fellow-creature.  "  What  is  the  body  ?"  said 
she,  "  but  a  garment  which  sooner  or  later  one  must  cast 
off?"  and  at  this  she  shook  herself;  "  should  one  hesitate  a 
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moment  iu  exposing  it  to  danger  if  a  hij.iier  duty  demanded 
it  ?     Impossible !  for  me,  at  least,  impossible !" 

Miss  Grreta  was  tbe  only  one  who  said  not  a  word. 

"We  now  came  to  a  little  opening.  At  the  foot  of  a  rock 
we  saw  a  slender  white  figure  lying  under  the  trees  among 
the  flowers  of  the  grass.  We  instantly  recognised  Angelica 
by  her  lovely  hair ;  she  slept  with  her  head  resting  on  her 
arm,  and  a  book  beside  her.  Every  one  exclaimed  at  the 
beautiful  sight,  and  at  the  romance  of  it ;  they  could  fancy 
themselves  in  the  fairest  days  of  poesy,  when  the  nymphs  of 
the  wood  revealed  themselves  to  mortals. 

"  I  wish  her  joy  of  the  many  insects  that  will  be  crawling 
on  her,"  said  Miss  Greta. 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  horrible  roaring,  and  an  infu 
riated  bull,  with  fiery  eyes  and  bloody  muzzle,  dashed  through 
the  brushwood  towards  the  company  on  the  very  side  where 
Angelica  lay.  Everybody  fled  in  haste  and  terror  without 
thinking  of  Angelica,  and  nobody  fled  so  hastily  and  sprang 
so  desperately  over  stocks  and  stones  as  Miss  Pelan ;  nay, 
indeed,  she  pushed  aside  her  friend  Miss  Greta,  and  made  a 
leap  over  Angelica,  whom  she  must  have  mistaken  for  a  block 
of  wood.  Miss  Greta  alone  ran  to  Angelica,  and  called  upon 
her  to  save  herself.  Angelica  sprang  up,  light  as  a  young 
roe,  but  at  the  same  moment  sprained  her  ankle,  and  could  not 
advance  another  step.  Pale  as  death  she  reseated  herself  on 
the  grass. 

"  Run,  for  heaven's  sake,  flv  !'*  exclaimed  Miss  Greta.  "  Are 
you  bewitched  ?     Quick,  qufck !  make  haste !" 

*'  I  cannot;  I  have  sprained  my  foot!**  said  Angelica  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"  Indeed !  in  the  name  of  heaven !"  said  Miss  Greta. 

The  bull  came  now  upon  them  with  full  fury,  and  at  that 
moment  Miss  Greta,  becoming  at  once  perfectly  calm,  placed 
herself  between  Aneelica  and  the  maddened  animal,  and  took 
off  her  shawl,  as  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I 
should  find  it  at  all  pleasant  to  be  tossed!" 

The  next  instant  the  bull,  with  stooping  head,  dashed 
towards  them,  and  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  she  threw 
her  red  shawl  over  his  horns,  so  that  he  took  a  leap  on  the 
other  side  of  Angelica,  and,  blinded  and  raging,  hurried 
onwards. 
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Fearless  and  calm,  Miss  Greta  turned  now  to  Angelica, 
who  had  nearly  fainted  from  pain,  and  taking  her  like  a  child 
in  her  arms,  carried  her  hastily  into  the  wood.  "When  she 
had  gone  some  distance,  and  the  roaring  of  the  bull  was  no 
longer  to  be  heard,  she  seated  herself  to  rest  with  her  burden 
upon  a  stone,  and  with  moist  eyes  pressed  the  rescued  girl  to 
her  breast,  and  kissed  the  soft  silky  curls  which  shaded  her 
brow.  When  she  again  set  forward  on  her  way  she  met  Miss 
Pelan,  who  was  running  about  the  wood  like  a  stray  sheep. 
She  had  lost  her  way  and  was  distracted  with  terror,  and 
hurriedly  inquired  from  Miss  Greta  which  was  the  way  back 
to  the  house.  Miss  Greta,  however,  instead  of  answering 
her,  ordered  her  to  assist  in  carrying  Angelica;  and  Miss 
Pelan  obeyed,  complaining  and  trembling  the  while. 

"  We  shall  all  three  be  killed,"  said  she  mournfully. 

"  In  heaven's  name!"  said  Miss  Greta,  "  we  do  our  duty, 
and  our  Lord  will  take  care  of  the  rest." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  be  gored  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Pelan, 
ready  to  run  away. 

"  Stay  where  you  are  and  follow  me,"  and  Miss  Greta 
commandingly.  "  Ah !  what  are  our  bodies  that  we  should 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  them  when  our  duty  demands  it  ?  What 
is  the  body.  Miss  Pelan  ?  A  garment  sooner  or  later  to  be 
cast  off!"  With  this  she  laughed  heartily,  and  could  not 
deny  herself  every  now  and  then  during  the  way  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  Pelan  T^-ith  her  own  fine  phrases. 

At  length  they  reached  home,  and  Angelica's  accident  oc- 
casioned the  greatest  commotion.  Miss  Pelan  related  to 
everybody,  in  the  most  exaggerated  manner,  the  dangers  she 
had  gone  through.  Miss  Greta  sent  off  a  messenger  for  the 
doctor ;  and  then,  having  with  motherly  care  helped  Angelica 
to  bed,  related  the  whole  affair  laconically,  and  with  a  deal  of 
comic  humour;  laughed  at  it  herself,  and  made  every  one 
laugh  too  with  the  exception  of  Countess  Natalie,  who,  pale 
and  uneasy,  sate  by  Angelica's  pillow. 

Miss  Greta  seemed  to  see  with  displeasure  their  growing 
intimacy,  and  one  day  she  came  with  an  air  of  great  dissatis- 
faction out  of  Angelica's  room,  who  was  now  a  great  deal 
better.  "  See  there,"  said  she,  "  now,  they  two  are  going  to 
set  off  to  Rome,  and  they  will  come  back  again  so  cultivated, 
and  with  such  exiilted  notions,  that  there  will  be  no  speaking 
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to  them.  I  hope,  however,  that  old  Plomgren,  Angeaca's 
father,  will  be  sensible  enough  to  refuse  his  consent." 

The  Countess  Natalie,  who,  notwithstanding  all  her  pride, 
was  a  little  afraid  of  Miss  Greta,  and  who  was  accustomed 
often  to  be  governed  by  her  determined  vnl\,  took  aU  possible 
pains  to  reconcile  her  to  this  journey  to  Eome,  but  in  vain  ; 
all  that  she  could  gain  was  that,  at  last.  Miss  Greta  only 
laughed  at  the  expedition,  instead  of  being  angry  about  it. 

We  had  now  been  nearly  fourteen  days  at  his  Excellency's, 
and  the  President  began  to  be  impatient  for  our  departure. 
Countess  Natalie  M.  was  so  entirely  occupied  with  Angelica, 
that  she  had  no  attention  to  spare  for  any  one  else ;  and  the 
increasing  interest  which  his  daughters  took  in  this  extra- 
ordinary young  girl  began  to  make  him  uneasy. 

*'  It  is  time  that  we  depart,"  said  he  to  me  the  evening 
before  our  journey,  "  else  the  girls  may  become  as  crazed  as 
this  Angelica.  Genius  may  be  a  very  good  thing,"  added  he, 
after  a  moment's  pause  ;  "  but  to  step  forward  and  make 
long  speeches  full  of  ahs !  and  ohs  !  and  to  lay  oneself  in  the 
way  of  bulls,  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  well-known  proverb 
— '  One  is  no  genius  because  one  is  not  mad.'  " 

Later  in  the  evening  I  sate  in  the  drawing-room  window, 
thinking  over  the  words  of  the  President,  and  what  he  really 
meant  when  he  called  Angelica  "  crazed."  I  thought  on  the 
great  dissimilarity  between  human  beings,  and  how  very  little 
they  understand  of  life  in  each  other.  Angelica  had  excited 
a  great  interest  even  in  me ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  make  clear 
to  myself  life  in  that  young,  ardent,  and  striving  spirit.  It 
appeared  to  me  like  nature  itself  at  that  moment.  The 
heaven  was  covered  with  clouds,  out  of  which  here  and  there 
gleamed  forth  a  star  clear  as  Angelica's  eyes ;  the  horizon 
was  wrapped  in  a  thick  haze,  but  now  and  then  a  bright 
fljish  of  lightning  shot  up  its  wings  of  fire,  and  embraced  the 
firmament.  Thus  endeavours  Thought  in  the  human  soul  to 
free  itself;  thus  it  lightens  forth  and  sinks  again  into  cloud; 
thus  it  flames  up  again  in  hours  of  darkness,  illumines  the 
midnight  landscape,  and  meets  the  rosy  hue  of  morning. 
These  lightnings  are  the  deep  breathings  of  the  soul  in  the 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  earth  !  O  Almighty  Father !  they 
are  the  attempts  of  the  struggling  spirit  to  approach  thee  i 
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At  this  moment  I  heard  some  one  preluding  on  the  organ 
in  the  library,  and  Angelica's  deep  contralto  sounded  clear 
and  beautiful  through  the  silence.  She  sang  with  calm  and 
clear  insniration : 

1  thirst !     Oh,  give  me  of  the  swelling  stream 
Which  waters  distant  Eden's  happy  land, 
Whose  sacred  waves  like  liquid  silver  gleam, 
Where  holy  angels  linger  on  the  strand. 
It  is  the  fount  of  brigljt  eternal  youth  ; 
Its  source  is  that  of  wisdom  and  of  truth  I 

I  thirst !     Oh,  fountain  of  Eternal  Good, 

Give  life,  give  freshness  to  this  fevered  blood ; 

Give  this  sick  bosom  health,  and  strength,  and  ««»; 

Blot  from  mine  eyes  these  searing  fantasies. 

Oh,  let  me  quench  my  burning  thirst,  and  be 

A  heaven- reflecting  mirror  like  to  thee ! 

I  thirst !     0  God  !  this  ardent  praver  thou  hearest. 

Who  endless  life  within  thy  bosom  bearest. 

Give  to  my  lips  a  drop  in  mercy  kind — 

In  this  vam  world  no  healing  draught  they  find ; 

Its  tepid  flood  gives  no  relief  to  me, 

I  thirst  for  immortality  and  Tliecl 

The  song  ceased.  I  had  approached  the  librarv-door, 
which  stood  open,  and  saw  Angelica  bend  her  head  in  her 
hands,  while  a  sudden  flash  covered  her  with  light. 

"  ^lay  it  be  a  prophecy !"  said  I  in  my  heart.  A  dark 
shadow  moved  in  the  library,  and  came  straight  towards  me 
with  a  pocket-handkerchief  before  its  eyes,  and  as  some  one 
pushed  against  me  I  recognised  Miss  Greta. 

The  President  and  his  family  were  already  in  winter 
quarters  in  town,  when  we  received  a  flying  visit  from 
Countess  Natalie  and  Angelica.  They  were  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  Eome.  It  was  affecting  to  see  the  Countess's 
tenderness  and  motherly  care  for  Angelica.  Angelica  seemed 
to  have  that  within  her  which  prevented  her  giving  her  whole 
attachment  to  a  human  being,  but  still  she  looked  happy. 

AVe  unanimously  wished  them  a  happy  journey.*  The 
President,  however,  shook  his  head  when  they  were  gone,  and 
said  something  about  "throwing  money  away  on  the  high 
road." 

•  I  beg  my  readers  courteously  to  do  the  same,  ai»d  not,  this  year  »t  least,  t« 
upect  to  hear  anything  of  the  travellers. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

THE    SWAN. 

The  swan  the  reedy  lake  along 
Floats,  rich  in  beaatj  and  in  song. 

BOTTIOEB. 

I  SAW  one  day  in  spring  a  swan  taking  his  morning  bath. 
With  easy,  free,  and  graceful  movements  he  threw  the  waves 
about,  which,  fresh  and  clear,  glancing  and  foaming,  danced 
around  him,  made  the  white  down  yet  more  dazzling,  circled 
caressingly  on  his  soft  contour,  and  reflected  in  each  drop 
their  beautiful  ruler,  who  now  struck  them  with  his  wings 
and  now  lovingly  sunk  his  head  in  their  bosom.  Sometimes 
he  sunk  altogether,  and  let  the  waves  embrace  above  his 
head ;  then  he  appeared  again,  shook  the  silver  bubbles  from 
his  plumage,  and  swam  proudly  and  commandingly  forward, 
while  the  water  divided  itself  obediently,  and  in  its  clear 
depths  reflected  his  proud  and  lordly  figure. 

1  observed  this  lovely  image  on  a  spring  morning,  by  the 
song  of  the  birds,  by  the  murmur  of  the  young  leaves,  which 
were  opening  to  the  wind.  I  saw  it  with  sincere  delight,  yet 
by  degrees  it  caused  in  me  a  deep  melancholy.  "  This  crea- 
ture," thought  I,  "  moves  like  a  lord  in  his  element ;  it  closes 
around  him  only  to  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  and 
reflect  his  beauty.  What  harmony,  what  freshness,  what 
beauty  in  the  relation  between  this  being  and  its  world ! 
This  creature — and  man !  Man  in  continual  strife  with  his 
world,  trammelled  in  all  his  movements,  oppressed  by  the 
very  air  which  he  breathes ; — man,  the  lord  of  the  creation — 
=ina  its  slave ! 

I  thought  and  I  suffered — I  felt  myself  bound,  and  I  knew 
myself  a  slave.  Ah !  I  understood  not  then  the  law  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  I  imderstood  not  then  that  man  should  regain  the 
dominion  over  nature  which  he  had  lost  in  his  fall ;  that  he 
once  again,  like  the  swan,  should  move  himself  in  his  life's 
ement  in  freedom  and  beauty. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  yet  in  this  life  beings 
who  seem  freed  in  a  wonderful  degree  from  the  bondage  of 
the  law  of  nature,  happy  and  fortunate  beings,  whom  friendly 
powers  ceem  to  have  protected  from  their  birth.  Adelaide 
was  one  of  these !     When  I  contemplated  her  life  and  her 
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movements,  when  I  watched  her  actions  and  her  motions,  I 
thought  involuntarily  of  the  swan.  The  same  lightness,  the 
same  natural  grace,  the  same  instinctive,  ever  happy  move- 
ments ;  the  same  careless,  quiet  self-possession,  either  in  re- 
pose or  action.  She  did  everything  easily  and  well ;  every- 
thing that  she  undertook  succeeded,  and  everything  was 
graceful,  appropriate,  and  filled  with  the  freshness  of  youth. 
!She  played  and  sang,  as  it  were,  her  way  through  life.  This 
led  me  to  think  further,  what  then  is  grace  other  than  that 
facility  with  which  a  being  moves  in  its  own  world,  and  rules 
the  phenomena  of  that  world,  or  adapts  itself  to  them  not  by 
a  speculative,  but  by  a  natural,  unsought,  and  unacquired 
power.  Grace  is,  like  beauty  and  genius,  a  god-parent-gift 
of  heaven,  and  enchants  like  these,  because  through  them 
heaven  reveals  itself.  Adelaide  had  received  this  gift  ;  and 
no  person,  whether  he  were  high  or  low,  educated  or  un- 
educated, could  live  any  time  near  her  without  feeling  its  iii- 
iluence.  Even  over  animals  she  exercised  a  caressing,  com- 
manding, and  extraordinary  power. 

Thus  beautiful,  thus  pleasing,  thus  inexperienced  in  life 
and  suffering ;  certain  always  to  succeed  and  give  pleasure ; 
loved,  caressed,  and  flattered ;  gifted  too  with  a  lively  tempera- 
ment, would  it  not  have  been  a  miracle  had  Adelaide  not 
been  somewhat  presumptuous  ?  And  so  she  was ;  but  there 
was  even  a  charm  in  that.  Angelica  one  day  drew  Adelaide 
playing  with  a  lion,  who  tamely  allowed  himself  to  be  bound 
by  a  garland  of  flowers  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  he  the 
while  regarding  her  with  a  peculiar  liofi'tenderness.  Thia 
was  a  happy  picture  of  Adelaide's  power,  and  of  its  opera- 
tion on  those  whom  she  governed.  Her  presumption  was 
full  of  joke  and  sport ;  it  was  the  presumption  of  a  being 
who  knows  his  own  power,  but  who  never  wishes  to  make 
bad  use  of  it,  and  who  never  cares  to  use  it  in  earnest.  Her 
presumption  was  softened  by  her  sincere  good-heartedness ; 
her  unpretending  simplicity  ;  her  self-forgetfulness ;  and  her 
unceasing  desire  to  make  all  satisfied,  and  to  see  every  ono 
joyous  and  happy.  Her  amiability,  it  is  true,  often  ap- 
proached to  weakness  ;  her  joyous  thoughtlessness,  to  levity  ; 
yet  nevertheless  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  most  elevated 
feeling,  the  mos^  noble  seriousness,  and  to  thoughts  aa 
high  as  pure.     But  those  moments  of  a  deeper  life  were 
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rare  and  fleeting ;  she  was  too  mucli  tlie  spoiled  child  of 
nature. 

Adelaide  was  desirous  of  pleasing;  she  was  desirous  of 
pleasing  aU ;  but  first  and  foremost  those  whom  she  loved ; 
and  in  that  I  saw  no  harm.  It  was  the  natural  expression 
of  an  affectionate  natiu-e,  a  real  woman's  soul. 

There  is  commonly  no  distinction  made  between  the  desire 
of  pleasing  and  coquetry,  yet  nevertheless  there  is  a  very 
essential  difference.  How  generally  repulsive,  how  displeas- 
ing is  the  woman  who  is  devoid  of  the  wish  to  please ;  to 
the  enlightened  thinker,  perhaps,  quite  as  disgusting  as  the 
coquette.  The  life  of  an  affectionate  being  is  to  unite  by  a 
beneficent  and  agreeable  impression  all  beings  among  them- 
selves and  with  her, — the  true  Christian  M^oman  will  endea- 
vour to  be  pleasing  to  all,  and  especially  to  those  who  are 
nearest  to  her.  But  then  in  all  this  she  thinks  not  of  herself, 
but  of  affording  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  others,  and  thus 
fvdfilling  the  Creator's  iatention  in  her  existence.  She  turns 
herself  into  a  flower,  but  only  in  that  degree  which  is  right 
and  proper  in  itself  and  pleasing  to  God  and  man.  She 
follows,  by  thus  doing,  the  line  of  beauty  which  nature  and  a 
good  education  have  drawn  in  her  soul. 

The  coquettish  woman,  on  the  contrary,  refers  all  to  herself; 
the  exterior  of  her  character  is  selfishness  and  assurance. 
She  will  please,  let  it  cost  what  it  may  ;  and  overstepping 
the  line  of  beauty  in  defiance  of  what  is  good  and  befitting, 
and  sinking  down  into  the  sensual,  empty  attraction,  loses 
by  degrees  her  powder,  her  charm,  the  esteem  of  the  good, 
and  the  peace  of  her  own  breast — and  the  holy  heaven  of 
beauty  closes  its  gates  against  her. 

The  noble  desire  of  pleasing  may  degenerate  into  coquetry 
— coquetry  is  its  caricature ;  but  do  we  not  see  everywhere 
in  life,  that  the  white  may  become  grey,  the  grey  become 
darker  and  darker,  till  the  colour  of  innocence  is  altogether 
lost  in  black  ?  The  white,  however,  exists,  and  may  lie  spot- 
less beside  the  black,  even  as  truth  may  beam  clear  by  the 
side  of  falsehood.  There  exists  an  innocent  and  amiable 
desire  of  pleasing ;  may  every  woman  possess  it,  and  cry 
shame  upon  its  caricature ! 

Would  Adelaide  do  this  ?  Of  this  I  was  not  certain.  I 
feared  that  ber  fair  character  would  degenerate  in  fashonable 
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life,  amid  the  flatteries  and  the  pleasures  to  which  she  waa 
exposed,  and  in  which  she  appeared  to  find  too  much  delight. 
I  desired  for  her  another  place  of  residence  than  the  capital, 
and  above  all  things  a  different  kind  of  husband  to  Otto. 
Count  Alarik  was  always  in  my  thoughts. 

What,  however,  is  certain  was,  that  with  all  her  virtues  and 
her  faults,  Adelaide  was  extremely  loveable,  and  ere  long  she  so 
completely  won  my  heart  that  1  loved  her  as  if  she  had  been 
my  own  child.  She  made  my  life  happy  through  hers ;  it 
did  my  heart  good  when  Adelaide  came  in,  when  1  looked  on 
her  beauty  and  listened  to  her  sweet  voice,  when  the  expres- 
sion of  her  own  innermost  life  tuned,  so  to  say,  the  whole 
world  to  music ;  but  then  she  was  so  good — so  sincerely  good ' 
Beings  like  this  operate  upon  us  like  the  sun  and  spring : 
is  it  a  wonder  that  we  love  them  ?  If  she  loved  me  I  know 
not,  and  I  did  not  seek  to  inquire.  I  have  seen  so  much  un- 
easiness, so  much  pain,  nay,  even  so  much  bitterness  and  in- 
justice in  those  who  cherish  the  feeling,  "  am  I  to  get  nothing 
in  return  for  what  I  give  ?"  And  what  wouldest  thou  have  ? 
— love  ?  Thou  fool ;  does  not  love  give  itself  capriciously, 
not  for  service,  not  for  gold,  not  for  love  and  fidelity  does  it 
give  itself, — wjiy,  I  leave  for  cleverer  heads  than  mine  to 
determine.  But  it  \\  ill  always  be  the  counsel  given  both  by 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  this  world  where  we  wander  in  dark- 
ness, and  so  often  blindly  bestow  our  love  ;  it  will  always  be 
the  best,  I  say,  to  give  without  demanding  anything  in  return. 
Thus  I  did  in  Adelaide's  case.  She,  on  the  contrary,  always 
accustomed  to  be  loved  and  spoiled,  received  my  tenderness 
and  care  as  something  quite  natural,  quite  in  the  regular  order 
of  things ;  but  it  was  pleasant  to  me  that  she  did  so. 

I  once  mentioned  to  the  President  the  resemblance  which 
I  found  between  Adelaide  and  the  swan.  It  pleased  him,  and 
she  was  soon  called  both  b^  him  and  by  the  whole  family  "  The 
Swan."  Her  dazzling  fairness,  hc^r  soft  and  beautiful  figure, 
made  this  appellation  particularly  appropriate. 

How  amiable  and  gentle  her  nature  was  I  had  every  day  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  her  behaviour  to  Edla.  This  un- 
happy young  creature  seemed  to  have  a  bitter  root  in  her 
heart,  which  shed  gall  over  every  object  that  sun-ounded  her. 
She  was  for  the  most  part  silent  and  reserved ;  but  what  she 
did  say  was  caustic,  and  what  she  did  wa^  uupleasing  and 
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unMendly.  Adelaide  could  not  approach  her  with  her  bene* 
ficent  -warmth  and  affection,  because  Edla  repelled  all  friendly- 
advances  ;  but  Adelaide  never  replied  to  her  sister's  bitter- 
ness ;  she  bore  her  ill-humour  quietly,  and  if  she  knew  any- 
thing that  was  agreeable  to  her  she  did  it.  Nevertheless  she 
seemed  almost  to  fear  her,  and  rather  to  avoid  any  interference 
with  her.  This  connexion  between  the  sisters  would  have 
been  quite  inexplicable  to  me  had  they  grown  up  together  ; 
but  at  the  age  of  eight  Edla  had  been  sent  from  her  fatlier's 
house  and  placed  in  a  school  whence  she  had  only  been  re- 
called a  year  before  the  death  of  her  mother,  about  two  years 
before  my  entrance  into  the  family. 

I  contemplated  Edla  narrowly,  and  discovered  in  her  a  deep 
and  wounded  sensibility.  What  she  said  often  betrayed  a 
conviction  of  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  the  human  lot, 
and  great  bitterness  of  mind  in  consequence.  She  seemed 
to  feel  deeply  the  human  inability  to  avoid  suffering  and  un- 
fortunate fate ;  she  considered  this  fate  to  be  hers,  and  yet 
would  not  submit  to  it.  She  seized  upon  the  discordances 
of  life  witii  a  keen  glance,  and  pondering  on  the  niggardliness 
of  nature  towards  herself,  her  eye  had  become  sick,  and  her 
heart  wounded.  These  wounds  she  regarded  as  incurable, 
and  she  became  reserved  to  the  whole  world  ;  her  lips  never 
complained,  and  no  one  ever  saw  her  eye  shed  a  tear.  It 
might  be  said  that  her  whole  life  and  temperament  was  a 
silent,  bitter,  and  proud  repining.  She  was  irritable  and 
sensitive,  but  shyness  and  pride  prevented  her  exhibiting  her 
wounded  feeling,  except  by  a  contemptuous  and  bitter  de- 
meanour. Beneath  all  this,  however,  there  existed  real  power, 
deep  feeling,  love  of  truth,  and  extraordinary,  though  very 
much  neglected,  powers  of  mind.  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
her,  and  waiting  till  time  and  circumstances  should  show 
me  how  best  a  ray  of  light  might  be  thrown  into  that  darkened 
soul,  I  determined  to  follow  her  quietly,  and  endeavour  to 
win  her  confidence  by  love.  I  was  convinced  that  unreason- 
able severity  and  improper  management  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  her  unfortunate  temper. 

Between  Edla  and  her  father  there  existed  that  coldness 
and  distance  which  often  arise  between  parents  and  children 
when  they  make  mutual  exactions,  and  when  no  reconciling 
love  steps  as  intercessor  between. 
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**  I  ^ave  thee  life,"  says  the  father  to  the  child ;  **  I  paid 
attention  to  thy  childhood ;  thou  eatest  of  my  bread ;  tliou 
art  sheltered  by  my  roof.  I  give  thee  freedom,  and  Buch 
pleasures  as  are  suitable  to  thy  years.  Be  grateful ;  obey 
my  will ;  anticipate  my  wishes ;  live  in  order  to  make  me 
happy." 

"  Make  me  happy,"  replies  the  child ;  "  give  to  me  that 
blessedness  which  my  soul  requires,  and  without  which  I 
cannot  gladden  thy  life.  I  demanded  not  life  from  thee ; 
but  the  life  which  thou  hast  given  demands  happiness.  If 
thou  wilt  not  give  it,  I  despise  thy  first  gift — it  is  to  me  a 
burden  !" 

And  thus  stand  these  unfortunates,  exacting  and  com- 
plaining one  of  the  other,  and  becoming  bitterer  and  bitterer 
every  day.  O,  grant  them,  God,  that  an  enlightening  word, 
that  a  tone  of  love,  may  come  and  change  the  false  position — 
one  of  the  bitterest  and  saddest  on  the  earth — ana  bringing 
heart  to  heart,  annul  all  former  strife,  and  show  by  mutual 
compliance  the  path  to  mutual  joy ! 

Meanwhile  I  wondered  bow  such  a  position  could  have 
arisen  between  Edia  and  a  father  on  the  whole  as  gentle  and 
amiable  in  character  as  the  President.  But  he  seemed  to 
me  to  have  made  it  a  rule  to  be  always  serere  to  Edlm,  and  I 
much  feared  that  the  late  PreeidentsKa's  principles  had  sown 
the  first  pernicious  seed. 

The  President,  in  consequence,  desired  that  his  dauffhtert 
should  bo  governed  as  they  were  when  they  were  chOdren, 
and  that  they  should  have  certain  and  fixed  employments  for 
every  hour  of  the  day.  These  employments  were  by  no 
means  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  dispositions  of  the  girls,  but 
were  to  be  followed  in  a  slavish  order,  according  to  the 
system  laid  down  for  the  day.  At  a  certain  time  the  young 
ladies  were  to  play,  at  a  certain  time  to  draw,  at  another 
certain  time  to  dance,  to  sew,  to  read,  etc. 

Adelaide,  who  had  talent  for  almost  eveiything,  did  all 
with  ease  and  pleasure ;  and  when  she,  as  was  often  the  case, 
gave  herself  a  noliday,  she  could  always  bring  forward  a  good 
reason,  or  else  she  laughed  and  caressed  away  all  herfiither's 
displeasure.  Not  so  Edla.  She  had  no  taste  for  an^  ac- 
complishment ;  and  as  her  progress  was  far  behind  Adelaide's, 
and  as  she  could  not,  like  Adelaide,  play  away  a  reproof  it 
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became  a  duty  for  her  to  go  regularly  through  these  firuitless 
hours  of  study.  She  obeyed  sullenly  and  without  remark ; 
worked  without  taste,  worked  ill,  and  received  reproaches  for 
it,  which  she  took  in  silent  bitterness.  Adelaide  was  the 
favourite  of  her  father,  and  of  the  whole  house.  No  one 
loved  Edla;  she  felt  this,  and  became  ever  more  and  more  self- 
introverted.  Neither  did  it  seem  to  me  good  for  Edla  to  ac- 
company her  beautiful  sister  into  society,  in  which  she  stood 
beside  her  like  a  shade  and  a  cipher ;  but  as  I  did  not  yet 
know  what  there  was  better  for  Edla  to  do  at  home,  I  did 
not  seek  to  counteract  the  President  in  this  particular.  Edla, 
too,  seemed  to  desire  to  ^o  from  home ;  but  this  rather  from 
imrest  and  inward  dissatisfaction  than  from  any  hope  of  en- 
joyment. I  remarked  with  pleasure  that  she  endured  me  to 
be  near  her,  and  did  not  repulse  the  friendliness  I  showed 
towards  her.  I  hoped  herefrom  much  good  for  the  future, 
since,  if  my  heart  was  with  Adelaide — and  I  could  not  help 
its  being  so — my  thoughts,  to  make  up  for  it,  laboured  in- 
cessantly for  Edla. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  little  ones.  They  were 
beautiful ;  they  were  sweet ;  they  were  clever,  even  to  mis- 
chief; slow  in  learning ;  very  much  given  to  experiments, 
especially  in  physics ;  they  were  incessantly  trying  how  far 
certain  objects  were  combustible,  and  others  not  so ;  how  far 
that  which,  when  it  was  struck  against  stone,  broke  in  pieces, 
would  yet  hold  together  when  struck  against  wood ;  firom 
how  great  a  height  a  gUss  might  be  permitted  to  fall  against 
the  floor  without  its  being  broken,  and  so  on — all  which  ex- 
periments made  great  havoc  in  the  house,  without  making 
the  little  ones  much  more  prudent ;  for,  because  of  their 
beauty  and  their  liveliness,  they  were  spoiled  by  every  one, 
and  the  President  did  not  like  that  a  serious  word  should  be 
said  to  them.  Their  dearest  enjoyment  was  to  play  with 
Adelaide,  and  nothing  was  more  bewitching  than  to  see  these 
three  together. 

One,  two,  three,  four  women  are  here  already  described. 
Let  us  be  gay,  and  make  a  great  round  among  all  the  world'i 
todies  who  figure  in  the  masquerade  of  life. 
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WE  WOMEN. 

I  had  an  old  aunt  who  used  often  to  say  "  we  women,'* 
and  thereupon  held  all  manner  of  discourses  on  "  us  women/* 
classifying  and  arranging  us.  I  remember  that  at  that  time 
it  was  not  particularly  edifying  to  me,  but  this  evening  the 
expression  "  we  women"  came  suddenly  on  my  tongue;  per- 
haps because  my  old  aunt  yet  lives  a  little  in  me. 

Until  this  our  day,  education,  particularly  in  Sweden,  hai 
developed  few  individualities  in  women ;  and  daughters  not 
unfrequently  leave  the  household  oven  like  rolls  of  the  same 
baking.  The  life  and  fate  of  women  are  in  general  too  much 
controlled  by  exterior  law,  for  it  to  be  permitted  them  to 
shape  themselves  into  forms  of  their  own  creation,  and  there* 
fore  it  is  much  easier  to  divide  women  into  claaset  than 
men. 

Some  amongst  us  there  are  to  whom  life  has  been  a  rough 
soil ;  they  go  through  it  without  being  lored,  and,  what  is 
worse,  without  being  able  sincerely  to  rove  any  one.  The 
frostinesB  of  the  air  around  them  chills  the  warmth  in  their 
breasts  ;  they  become  bitter  and  hard  ;  and  as  they  can  pro- 
duce  no  flowers,  they  turn  themselves  into  rods.  Tbev  can- 
not leave  virtue  and  beauty  at  peaoe,  and  tbey  quarm  with 
beauty  and  weakness.  Let  us  hope  that  by  the  lii^ht  of  i\ 
more  friendly  sun  the  tree  of  their  life  shall  put  forth  ncv 
buds,  and  that  they  shall  receive  and  give  f(v 

Others  there  are,  and  they  are  many,  "Hi 
liberally  provided  for ;  they  are  good  and  amiable  ;  they  lovo 
virtue;  but  the  world  and  temptation,  unwise  counsrllors, 
and  their  own  hearts*  weakness,  make  theni 
heart  becomes  soiled  by  unworthy  desires  an  i         i 
Fallen  angels !  many  are  there  among  them  who  weep  bitter 
tears  over  the  grave  of  their  own  innocence,  and  these  may 
one  day  arise  in  renewed  virtue.     Others  there  are  who  over- 
lay its  loss  with  flowers  and  mirth;  over  these  weep  the 
angels  of  heaven. 

Many  others  are  there  also  whom  nature  and  fortune  Blade 
for  temptation,  but  friendly  stars  have  kept  watch  over  them. 
Their  hearts  were  early  attached  by  a  pure  love,  and  a  pro- 
tecting home  closed  around  them  like  a  Midsummer  bower. 
Thcii*  joys  aud  their  sorrows  arc  alike  innocent,  and  all  their 
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intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures  is  peaceful.  No  one 
hates  them,  and,  what  is  more  tranquillizing,  no  one  lovea 
them  more  or  differently  to  what  the  Gospel  permits.  They 
live  loved  and  honoured,  and  general  opinion  calls  them 
patterns  and  examples.  But  these  quietly  happy  ones,  these 
untried  ones,  how  often  do  they  pass  heavy  judgments  on 
those  who,  in  an  atmosphere  different  to  their  own,  have 
frozen  theii  hearts  or  scorched  their  wings.  They  fancy  that 
they  have  a  right  to  despise  them ;  and  yet  it  is  possible, 
after  all,  that  they  are  in  no  way  superior  to  them,  except  in 
being  happier. 

Others  also  are  there,  thank  God ! — and  my  heart  warms 
in  thinking  that  I  know  and  love  such — who,  neither  step- 
children nor  favourites  of  nature  and  fortune,  tempted  or  not 
tempted  by  life,  resemble  each  other  nevertheless  in  this, 
that  thev  never  let  anything  dim  the  celestial  mirror  in  their 
souls.  i*ure  themselves,  and  hating  all  evil,  yet  they  pity 
and  pardon  those  who  sin.  A  heaven  of  pure  compassion 
lies  in  their  glance,  and  through  it  only  does  the  guilty  one 
read  his  judgment.  Good,  true,  wise,  patient,  affectionate, 
they  do  not  permit  themselves  to  be  aisturbed  by  human 
weakness  or  severity :  they  go  tranquilly  on  their  way  ;  they 
have  a  li^ht  within  them  that  guides  them,  and  that  warmly, 
beneficently  beams  around  them.  Thev  understand  how  to 
compassionate  those  sorrows  they  have  themselves  never  felt ; 
and  when  they  suffer,  they  can  yet  smile  joyfully  on  others. 
Like  the  bird  of  paradise,  they  hover  onwards  over  the  earth 
without  disfiguring  their  wings  with  its  dust,  and  by  their 
loveliness  they  entice  others  to  follow  on  their  heavenward 
flight. 

And  now  back  again  to well!  but  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten the  fifth  and  most  populous  class  of  women,  and  thus, 
with  them,  nearly  shut  myself  out  of  the  creation.  I  do  not 
know  how  better  to  designate  them  than  as  "  the  harmless." 
We,  its  members,  are  as  numerous  as  the  potato,  and  come, 
like  it,  all  over  the  world.  We  are  the  world's  household 
fare,  and  the  world  would  go  on  badly  without  us.  We  fill 
the  room,  and  yet  deprive  nobody  of  a  place ;  we  neutralize 
the  warring  elements  of  life,  which  without  us  would  destroy 
one  another.  We  are  produced  by  the  juste  milieu^  and  this 
our  element  we  seek  to  difiiise  over  the  world.     We  call 
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exultation  folly,  and  Sappho  a  mad-woman.  We  go  to  church 
and  to  the  opera,  and  don't  wish  to  be  much  noticed.  We 
take  from  lite  exactly  what  life  will  give  us,  and  are  con- 
tented ;  we  put  our  houses  in  order,  salt  our  meat  according 
to  established  rule;  speak  moderately  good  or  ill  of  our 
neighbour,  think  only  as  much  as  is  necessary,  and  beat 
down  the  price  of  everything  that  is  much  praised  or  greatly 
in  demana — in  one  word  we  are  what  are  called  "  equal 
people ;"  and  keep  the  world  in  equipoise.  We  sing  Best 
this  good  song, 

TnlUU,  trmlUla,  trmna,  tnll; 

TralUk,  tralUU,  tralloin  1 

— To  the  worthy  sisterhood  in  all  humility  this  is  dedicated. 
And  now  again,  void  tubUo  to  iho  Vrosuh-wt. 


CHArXEB   VI. 

HOURS  AT  HOMl. 


iU<t  tfami  eoodnetad  throogh  my  nunm  doori 
And  still  life's  UoMniM  op«  aad  la4c, 
Jtut  as  they  did  befbra. 

TeoNEB,  ** Nm^-Ttar's  EvT 

We  sate  at  the  dinner-table.  The  third  dish,  fricandeau 
with  parsnips,  was  just  despatched,  and  we  had  beffun  with 
the  fourth — a  substantial  cbeesecake^when  the  Iresident 
made  a  little  pause,  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  put  aside  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  leaning  baclnrards  in  his  chair,  said,  feel- 
ingly : 

"  How  little  man  really  requires  to  live ;  bow  little  he  re- 
quires to  be  content!  It  is  wonderful!"  and  he  became 
quite  affected;  "with  one  dish,"  continued  he,  "one  such 
cheesecake  as  this  to  my  dinner  ereiT  day,  I  could  be  per- 
fectly satisfied."  I  cougbed  a  little.  "  Yes,  I  assure  you !" 
contmued  he  more  energetically,  as  he  looked  at  me  with  an 
air  of  a  little  defiance — "  I  assure  you  it  would  be  quite 
enough  for  me!" 

I  thought  it  a  pity  to  take  him  out  of  an  illusion  which 
made  him  happy,  and  in  which  after  the  cheesecake  he  yet 
unconsciously  swallowed  three  or  four  little  tartlets. 

The  President  became  yet  more  pleased  with  his  pleasure 
oyer  his  afternoon's  coffee  and  his  glass  of  liqueur.   The  little 
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0068  stood,  one  on  each  side,  at  his  knee,  and  recciyed  now 
and  then  a  spoonful  of  the  Arabian  drink. 

"  I  do  not  ask  much  of  life,  Mamselle  Ronnquist,*'  said  he ; 
**  to  have  everything  comfortable  for  me  and  mine  is  my  utmost 
desire  ;  to  be  able  to  give  my  daughters  a  good  education  is 
my  chief  ambition — it  will  be  the  best  inheritance  I  can  give 
them.     If  people  were  less  exacting  of  our  Lord,  and  of  each 

other,  thev  would  be  happier ! What  dost  thou  want  my 

little  chicfe  ?  more  coffee  r  See  then,  my  angel,  a  whole  tea- 
spoonful  more  ! AYe  should  thank  God  for  what  we  have, 

Mamselle  Ronnquist,  and  seek  our  means  of  enjo}Tnent  more 
in  the  internal  than  in  the  external,  and  everything  would  go 
on  better.     Is  it  not  so,  bonne  amie  ? 

I  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  all  this  was  exceedingly 
true. 

"  We  are  advancing  now,*'  continued  the  President,  "  to  a 
time  of  the  year  whicli  really  requires  that  people  should  bring 
something  from  their  inward  life  to  warm  the  outward.  I 
hope  that  we  all  shall  do  our  best,  and  I  am  then  certain  that 
we  shall  not  congeal.  With  good  children,  and  good  friends, 
one's  home  becomes  always  warm." 

I  could  not  help  casting  a  glance  at  the  silent  and  clouded 
Edla. 

"  I  hope  in  particular,"  said  the  President,  "that  our 
winter  everiin*^  will  be  very  pleasant.  The  evening  is  the 
flower  of  the  day  in  this  dark  weather,  and — "  continued  he 
gaily,  "  we  shall  not  spare  candles.  My  Adelaide  will  give 
US  many  a  beautiful  song ;  my  little  ones  shall  dance,  we  shall 
all  do  our  part  to — my  good  honne  amie  Eonnquist,  I  hope 
that  we  shall  be  very  happy  together!" 

OUB  ETEinKOS. 

These  really  were  very  agreeable.  We  passed  them  chiefly 
in  a  large  drawing-room,  furnished  with  the  taste  and  the  simple 
elegance  which  distinguished  all  the  President's  arrangements. 
Visits  were  received  two  days  in  the  week.  Countess  Augusta 
was  with  us,  and  before  long  Count  Alarik  W.  became  our 
every-day  guest.  Count  Alarik  soon  obtained  a  great  influence 
over  us  all.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  out  life  had  a 
higher  interest  when  he  was  present.  One  felt  that  in  his 
mind  rich  treasure*  \«<v  concealed,  ani  whatever  we  said  or 
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did,  w«  alwrnys  had  an  eye  to  him  ;  what  will  he  laj  f  what 
will  he  think  F  how  will  he  like  this  P  He  did  not  ooeaaion 
fear  in  ua,  but  certainly  a  sort  of  respect.  We  were  not  per- 
fectlv  eagy  in  company  with  him,  but  certainly  it  waa  a  sort 
of  gine  we  would  not  willingly  be  without.  Adelaide  aeatned 
the  least  under  his  influence  of  any  of  us.  Her  (iiU,  fivah, 
young  life  moved  as  before  in  self-posseesed,  unclouded  secu- 
rity, and  no  one  could  remark  in  auTtbing  she  did  a  desire 
to  attract  attention — nothing  certainly  but  a  wish  to  arranire 
all  comfortably  for  every  one,  and  to  contrive  that  erenrbody 
had  exactly  tkiat  which  ne  would  have  wished  for  moat.  Count 
AJarik,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  pUinlv  saw,  had  his  eye  upon 
her.  He  conversed  principally  with  the  President  and  the 
Countess  Augusta,  out  his  conversation  was  for  Adelaidi^ 
and  it  provoked  me  that,  on  the  whole,  she  so  little  under- 
stood DOW  to  attend  to  him.  The  tea;  the  children;  the 
piano ;  a  thousand  little  mattert  carried  her  here  and  there, 
and  one  would  havt*  i '  '  to  see  her,  that  ahe  ahneady 
knew  all  that  she  rei| .  Te.    On  the  contrary,  perhaps 

she  enjoyed  unconsciously  to  esereise  a  sort  of  power  over 
**  that  proud  man,*'  aa  ahe  called  him ;  and  when  the 


of  his  coonftenance  irresistibly  gave  war  to  one  of 
gentleness  and  mildneaa  aa  heepoke  to  her ;  when  the  aerioua- 
neaa  of  hu  features  waa  auddeolj  changed  into  a  beaming 
amile— the  most  beautifial  I  ev«  aaw  on  manly  lipa — then 
Adelaide  carried  her  joong  head  higher,  and  bar  fi^e  ahone 
with  delight  and  life-eojoyment. 

Edla  was  the  only  shade  in  these  bright  eveninss,  but  even 
ahe  brightened  momentarily.  The  att4*ntion  whicn  the  Count 
paid  to  her  gave  me  great  pleasure.  His  piercing  glance  waa 
often  fixed  upon  her ;  he  understood  how  to  turn  the  con- 
Tersation  so  that  she  must  take  part  in  it,  and  drew  her  out 
bj  questions  addressed  to  herself.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
powerful  thou^ta  which  laj^  in  her  aoul,  at  the  aame  time 
that  I  waa  pained  by  the  bittemeaa  and  misanthropy  thej 
•ften  ezpresaed.  So  young  and  ao  embitteied ;  it  waa  indeed 
■Mlancholy! 

Our  least  agreeable  evenings  were  those  when  yoong  Baron 
Otto  viaited  us,  for  then  Count  AUrik  lost  hia  good  humour, 
and  we  were  not  indemnified  for  his  silence  by  Otto*s  con- 
whieb  oonriated  chiefij  of  a  continual  praising  of 
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hU  fair  cousin.  Count  Alsrik  sometimes  jested  liim  rather 
•hsrplj  on  the  uniformitj  of  his  loTe-songs ;  but  voung  Otto 
contented  himself  with  looking  cross  st  him,  and  continued 
to  make  an  idol  of  Adelaide,  who  was  always,  at  the  same 
time,  both  fHendljr  and  unfiriendly  to  him.  If  he  talked  long, 
she  told  him  to  leave  off,  or  else  to  change  his  subject ;  if  he 
were  silent  and  out  of  humour,  she  went  to  him  and  joked 
and  played  with  him  till  she  made  him  gaj  again.  Mj  good 
n*ader,  i  asaore  thee,  on  mj  honour  as  a  ffOTeniess,  that  it 
was  not  coquetting;  only  the  deaire  of  a  good  and  affectionate 
heart  to  see  ererj  one  eoolent. 

It  was  abo  YexatioiM  when  the  Baroness,  Otto*s  mother, 
who  passed  her  life  in  a  continual  whirl  of  dissipation,  came 
and  carried  away  AdeUide  to  some  V^J  *  ^^^  ™^  ^^®  ^^^ 
pleasure  of  our  erening  waa  away,  and  Count  Alarik  by  one 
means  or  another  got  away  too.  The  Baroness  wss  polite 
and  agreeable  in  her  manners,  though  in  her  conversation, 
like  the  Baron  her  son,  she  was  somewhat  uniform,  although 
in  another  way  ;  she  repeated  continually  certain  bold  ideas 
which  have  been  in  everybody's  mouth  sinee  the  beginnins  ci 
the  world,  and  showed  with  all  eameslnesa  and  seal,  that 
black  was  bbck,  and  water  was  water.  But  she  was  really 
thoroughly  sood-hearted,  and  had  an  affection  for  Adelaide 
which  soon  disposed  me  kindly  towards  her. 

A  person  whom  I  never  eonld  rightly  understand  nor 
fathom  was  the  Countess  Augusta.  8be  had  a  flniahed 
worldly  education,  real  acquirements,  and  a  style  of  behaviovr 
« ith  which  no  fiiult  could  be  found.  She  embellished  a  room 
by  her  handsome  and  well-dreesed  person ;  ahe  could  make  a 
conversation  interesting ;  but  I  felt,  I  do  not  wdl  know  how, 
always  a  repugnance  to  her.  I  had  no  confidence  in  her.  It 
seemiBd  to  me  eometimea  as  if  she  were  both  cold-hearted  and 
false.  Bometimea,  again,  I  thought  I  must  be  very  wrong ; 
snd  the  esteem  which  Count  Alimk  seemed  to  have  for  her 
made  me  doubt  the  justice  of  my  aversion.  A  susnicion  that 
she  was  secretly  envious  of  Aaelside's  superior  beau^  and 
charma  never  left  roe ;  but  then  she  had  so  much  selNcom* 
mand,  waa  so  purposely  reserved  regarding  her  fetOings,  that 
I  couW  -f" "  Hecome  certain  in  this  particular.  She  showed 
much  :  ^>  for  Adelaide,  who  loved  her  sincerely  ;  still 

fTxisted   no   eonfidenee   between   the  sisters.      The 
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Countess  AuguHta  was  ten  years  older  than  Adelaide,  and 
)iad  mamed  the  rich  Count  U.  when  Adelaide  was  but  a 
cliild.  Neither  did  her  manners  inspire  confidence.  Shewaa 
more  insinuating  with  Count  Alarik  than  with  any  one  else, 
yet  she  was  polite  to  all.  I  could  not,  however,  tree  mrtelf 
from  my  prepossession  against  her,  and  in  return  she  uked 
me  very  little. 

I  must  say  a  word  of  the  President; — to  present  the 
company,  and  not  the  host,  would  be  unmannerly  and  unjust, 
particularly  when,  as  here,  the  host  is  an  important  part  of 
the  company.  The  President's  b<m  ton,  polished  manners, 
and  real  humanity,  made  him  wonderfully  agreeable  in  priratc 
life.  The  evenings  were  the  favourite  portions  of  his  da^s, 
and  he  seldom  permitted  anything  during  them  to  put  him 
out  of  humour.  His  convenation  was  agreeable,  and  bore 
testimony  to  his  beinf  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  what  is  better, 
his  being  a  man  of  solid  acquirementa,  and,  what  is  best  of  «U, 
his  being  a  good  and  ai>  honasi  man. 

ratf  BTBTH9AT. 

The  President  had  reached  hit  ftftj-flflh  year.  His 
daughters  went  in  the  morning  in  prooewoa  to  wish  him 
joy,  whilst  I,  with  a  pair  of  embroidared  alippera  in  my  hand, 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  President's  e^jres  were  red  wbec 
we  came  in,  and  the  green  silk  curtain  which  hung  befbre  his  | 
wife*s  portrait  was  drawn  aomewbat  aside ;  he  seemed  to  have ' 
•ate  and  contempUted  it.  The  young  ladiea  came  forwRrd 
each  with  some  little  gift.  Edla  had  nuide  a  purse,  Adel: 
had  worked  a  tae-de^uU,  Little  Mina  had  written  bar  i 
epistle,  in  which  stood  in  huge  letters  that  aba  wished  ht- r 
father  a  long  life.  Nina  presented  a  drawing  of  her  o«  n 
composition,  and  of  which  I  cannot  reeist  giving  a  haaty  dc- 
scription.  It  represented  a  house  of  a  very  peculiar  stvl'\ 
and  which  I  would  not  counsel  any  one  to  imitate.  A  laJv  a 
little  higher  than  the  house,  the  chimney  of  which  finished 
where  her  head  bmn,  stood  and  satbered  fruit  from  an  ex- 
traordinary tree.  In  the  top  of  the  tree  sits  a  bird  (for  the 
original  picture  still  exists),  which,  certainly  not  without 
reason,  considers  the  lady's  head  as  a  suitable  morsel  for  his 
beak.  The  branch  of  the  tree  fliea  in  the  air  over  the  house, 
the  bird,  and  the  lady.  The  President  was  mtich  amused  with 
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this  original  composition.  Certain  bold  lines  in  the  drawing 
gave  us  great  hope  of  an  in-dwelling  genius  in  the  little  five- 
years-old  artist. 

"  Who  knows,  who  knows,"  said  the  President,  "  how  far 
this  may  go  ?  one  beeins  with  blunder-work,  and  ends  with 
master-work.     Who  knows  ?" 

I  agreed  with  the  President  that  no  one  reallj  could  know. 

In  the  eyening,  independent  of  our  usual  every^-day  guests, 
his  ExceUency  (I.,  his  lady,  and  young  Otto,  arrived.  They 
also  had  presents  for  the  President,  and  these  both  rich  and 
costly.  Otto  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
presents  to  his  cousins,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  in- 
ducing Adelaide  to  accept  a  beautiful  Seyign^  of  precious 
stones,  which  the  President  procured  him  permission  to  fasten 
on  h«r  forehead,  by  means  of  a  gold  band  which  she  wore 
round  her  bead. 

"*  Charming !  charming  !**  cried  they  all,  except  Count 
Alarik,  who  boked  on  her  with  a  darkened  elance. 

**  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  is  it  not  charming  r"  demanded  the 
enchanted  Baroness  from  him.  Count  Alarik  was  silent. 
**  Does  it  not  become  her  P  Does  she  not  seem  made  to  wear 
rvrcU  ?  Is  she  not  inexpressibly  beautifiil  in  them  ?**  she 
.   -tinued  to  ask. 

*'  I  do  not  think  so,**  answered  Count  Alarik  drily.  And 
oe  was  wronff ;  for  Adelaide,  where  she  stood  in  the  full  light 
of  the  chandaliw,  and  with  the  beaming  ornament  on  her 
snow-white  forehead,  was  really  daitling  to  look  at. 

**  Jewels  become  Adelaide  really  delightfully,'*  said  Countess 
Aueusta ;  **  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  is  so  fond  of  them." 

Count  Alarik's  countenance  darkened  more  and  more. 
Tou  are  heayenly !  yon  are  enchanting  T*  said  Otto,  with 


Adelaide  had  east  a  glance  at  Count  Alarik,  and  lefl  the 
room  unobeenred;  when  she  returned,  however,  the  orna- 
ment was  gone.  There  was  a  eeneral  exchunation ;  Otto 
was  indignant,  and  insisted  that  she  should  resume  it. 

'*  It  oppresses  me,  good  Otto,**  said  Adelaide ;  "  it  tickles 
my  forehoui.** 

"  It  oppi  eases  you  P  Ah,  you  heavenly  one !   I  wish *• 

Heaven  knows  what  he  was  about  to  sav,  but  his  mother 
interrupted  him  hastily,  and  said  to  Adelaide,  "  Listen,  little 
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angel!     I  hare  prombed  to  go  md  ibow  myielf,  ot^y  foe  0B« 
minute,  at  supper  at  the  CounwUor  of  8Ut«*i ;  do  obligo  »♦ 
by  •ccompanying  mo  there.     You  ire  rerj  well  d'^eMod  a.^ 
you  are ;  only  put  on  Otto's  little  prewnt,  and  the?  wiU  b« 
all  oBehMited  with  you.      1  would  to  wUlingly  ihoTr  -  • 
■weet  Adeliide.     I  will  only  tUy  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ten  ainntea— and  then  we  will  return,  and  finiah  the  ercoing 
bare.    Dear  brother-inUw— beat  Wilhelm!  yon  giv«  your 
ounaent,  don't  you ?"       .    .     ^     ..    .      ,       ,      j    i._ 
"With  pleawire,"  aaid  the  Praaident,  who  played  ehaee 

with  hia  BioeUaoeT. 
I  became  onaaay— I  tlMNii^  the  thing  begin  to  look  quite 

haaaidoua.  ^, 

<«  Adelaide,  my  beantiftil  anffel!  yon  hetr.  Cone,  my 
iweeteat  child  I"  aaid  the  Baroneea. 

u  Ajj  J  ,he-the  angel!  the  aweet,  the  heafnly  creature! 
^ahe  wiU  come !"  aaU  the  hmy  Otto.  ._^ . 

Adekide  atood  by  Coont  W.  It  ia  hard  to  ondenlMMl 
what  mofement  in  his  eoul  eanaed  him  to  take  her  hand. 
ftddMi'T  «Mt  down  her  eyee,  a  burning  bluah  vtmtd  oter 
her  ohwka.  and  ahe  aaid  with  aome  oonnamoo* "  No ;  I  oobm 
not!    loMnotfowilhyonT' 

"You  cannot  eome!  Why  cmnot  yon  oomor  aakod 
Otto  anffrilT. 

*•  BMuae  I  wiU  not,**  amd  Adelaide,  looking  petulantly  at 
kitt ;  **  akatt  I  not  be  p«mitted  to  do  what  I  will  ?*' 

Otto  looked  a  little  alaftled.  but  waaailent 

•«  I  thought,  Adekudo.*'  aaid  the  BMoawa,  tooarthat  oi^ 

^A^Jk   M  oT.*  «A«  wiMiM  \tamm  viohed  to  «ffO  mO  MiiOBfO  IE 


fended,  *'tet  you  woul^  haee  wiahed  to  gtwo  mo 
auch  a  trifle.** 

"  My  aweet,  good  aunt,"  excUimcd  Addaido,  aa  aho  em- 
bfaoedandkiaaedfcer, -donotbeangiy!    Another  ttmo— 


whenerer  you  phmae-^I  wiU  aooompwiy  you;  thaa 


IhaTonofancTforgoin«out^  «_^..^    «;tk    .««J 

And  now  ahe  orerwbelmed  the  Baroneaa  witn  gooa 
worda ;  waa  ao  aincere,  ao  engaging,  ao  amuaing,  tkil  tbo 
flaroneea,  and  eren  Otto,  forgot  both  anger  and  MpPfr: 
for,  by  aU  the  best  luck  in  the  word,  they  had  not  remarked 
the  cauae  that  kept  her  back. 

Count  Alarik  rruiained  in  the  moii  brilliant  humour,  and 
ve  had  a  gay  and  Uvcly  evening. 
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Tum. 
One  wml  out  of  our  home  ud  aooUMr  e$m%  in,  in  an 
liaUfittiug  ttatmm  oo  ihm  Btmdqr  etmiiigt.  The  lobby 
wu  cnmded  with  terrante ;  in  the  drawing-room  the  salu- 
tationa  and  eonrenation  were  unceaaing ;  my  hand  weaned 
in  liftiBg  the  tea>pot,  and  for  all  the  warmth  and  all  the 
•ugar  I  eipended,  I  reeeired  no  thanks ;  no^  not  to  much  aa 
a  amile.  In  the  mean  time»  through  lofe  to  mj  fellow- 
I  submitted  to 

therein  bj  mj  interest  in  some  of  the  Tiiiton. 
It  is  not  in  aU  ti^inn  the  ssrfiee  which  is  difieolt;  it  de- 
peods  rathervpoo  i^ooi  ooe  serfsa.  Mn.  N^  who  passed 
whole.  Bighia,  eten  to  four  and  five  o*eh>ek  m  the  morning,  in 
making  ten  for  Dr.  Johneon,  had  a  BoUe  poet,  and  a  useful 
rmpnna|iiiii  in  Itle.  Is  it  not  so,  nqr  gnUe  rsaden?  for  ye 
w^  BBOw— it  is  beautiful,  it  is  glorioaato  serve  what  one 
loves,  what  ooe  admires:  be  it  by  bead  or  hand— it  may  be 
|>7.Si^^>oS  OBe*a  heart's  blood,  or  ouite  simply  in  making  tea- 
it  is  all  the  same— it  only  depends  on  time  and  opportunity. 
Oyee!  eettainly  it  is  verr pleasant  1 

But  to  return  to  the  viaftori.  Among  them  were  Mrs,  L. 
and  her  daughtera.  They  were  not  rich,  they  weie  not 
yoBBg;  they  were  not  beaotiftil;  they  had  none  of  the  out. 
wwd  adrantagee  which  eommoiily  make  mojAt  romarked 
and  sowht  in  aodety,  tad,  nemthelsss,  they  spread  an  in- 
eipraastble  Cham  IB  the  eompaBy  where  they  weie.  Tbera 
waeoUm  in  their  eomrteBaBese,  there  waa  goodness,  thought 
and  hfo  in  their  worda;  ooe  felt  that  ther  weie  at  peace  with 


res  and  with  life,  and  the  purs  atmosphere  which  they 
to  bnalhe  diftised  itaetfuicQiMaoiSy 


^v_    *.        «  ...  ^   toothers. 

ODmfthwea.imBiidm^  etaetly  kBOW  how;  one  was  ei- 
nted  to  think,  and  the  flMiet  ins%Biflcant  subjecU  of  con- 
Tswation  were  eaafly  and  nnoeteatatioQaly  turned  to  a  higher 
interni.  The  py  and  comic  in  Virika  h  temper  and  man- 
ners cootrastad  agreeabW  with  the  mild  wisdom  of  her 
inother,  and  with  the  bright  and  more  poetic  character  of  her 
Mster.  They  laid  no  sweet  things  to  each  other,  but  it  was 
My  to  see,  that  they  must  be  hH»py  with  and  throngfa  each 
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Other.  And  is  it  not  precisely  the  variety  of  dispoaitioni  and 
capacities  which,  when  souls  are  united  by  love,  constitutw 
happiness  in  family  life  ?  ^  *i    -i.       a 

When  these  amiable  women  were  gone,  Count  Alank  said : 

"  The  impression  made  by  personal  beauty  is  ffBoeraUj 
acknowledged ;  I  am  the  hist  who  would  wish  to  daoy  the 
beneficent  influence  of  beauty  on  the  mind,  its  bewitching 
power  on  the  heart.  But  what  works  equaUj  with  thu,  anfl 
deeper  and  more  beneficially,  are  the  qualities  we  hare  just 
had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  in  Mrs.  L.  and  her  daugti- 
ters.  That  fine  proportion  in  the  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  soul,  that  clear  understanding,  that  precision  and 
order  in  the  expression  and  delivery  of  opinions  which  in- 
stautly  make  them  comprehensible  and  clear,  these  make  on 
me  an  impression  equal  to  that  of  beauty ;  this  colouring  of 
the  soul,  it  is  true,  reveals  itself  slower,  but  at  the  tamo  fame 
it  is  not  so  perishable  as  that  of  the  body."  ^       ..-  , 

And  so  saying  he  looked  at  Adelaide,  whtme  beautiful 
under-lip  pouted  pettishly.  ..     _i  o     «* 

"  To  be  very  beautiful  is  a  teroptotion,  continued  Count 
Alarik.  "  One  w  so  easUy  led  in  youth  to  think  that  in  one  a 
appearance  one  ponesiet  a  iwMure,  ridi  enough  to  giro  hap- 
mness  to  a  who'e  life.  The  world  roovee  «>  ipJ^^iJ.  "O  ple^ 
sanily  for  the  young  beauty,  so  that  it  is  diffieull  tor  her  to 
seize  the  seriousness  of  life."  .        ^     * 

"  And  whv  this  seriousness,  why  muat  it  be  to  important 
to  seize  it  ?'*^  asked  AdeUude. 

"  Because  a  human  being  is  called  to  tometbing  more  tbaa 
being  merely  a  flower  or  a  butterfly ;  as  such,  it  is  poMible  to 
please,  to  charm,  to  call  forth  approbation ;  but  nerer  aateem, 
nor  true  love." 

Adelaide  looked  oppressed,  and  tears  roae  to  her  eyes. 
"  Life  is  so  pleasant !"  said  she.  "  God  baa  given  ua  jojWDd 
life ;  why  shall  we  not  enjoy  his  gifts?    Ah,  lei  «a,  k*  «• 

be  joyful."  .      .  .   „      . .  ^       . 

"Life  has  higher  and  weightier  interests."  said  Count 
Alarik  with  deeper  eamestneaa,  "  and  which  but  ill  agree  with 
a  thoughless  enjoyment  of  iU  paamng  pleasures." 

"  There  are,"  said  Countess  Augusta,  **  weighty  and  im- 
portant duties  to  be  pertormed ;  man  must  not  live  for  hun- 
telf  alone " 
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''What  do  you  mean,  then,"  asked  Adekido  camcstlv, 
bait*  anxious,  half  laughing,  "  with  your  importance  and  yoar 
duties  P  It  it  something  out  of  the  Roman  historj-  that  ono 
must  reaemble,  to  be  a  human  being  ?  ^lust  one  follow  a 
course  of  physics,  or  write  treatises  on  political  economy  ?'* 

Count  Alarik  contemplated  her  with  somewhat  of  displea- 
sure, and  Countess  Augusta  continued  : 

"  The  human  creature  shall,  as  I  have  just  said,  not  live  for 
self  alone ;  he  belongs  to  society,  to  fatherland " 

"  And  hearen  !*'  interrupted  Adelaide :  "  I  know  that,~ 
well,  what  more  ?" 

^  For  these  he  shall  live,"  continued  Countess  Augusta. 

'*  Well,  that  is  quite  natural,  if  he  live  and  is  go^,**  an- 
swered AdeUide. 

More   or  less,   however,**    said  Count  Alarik,    smiling 
**  and  for  that  he  shidl,  if  it  is  requisite,  be  able  to 
lie.' 

**  Die  P  die  for  what  is  great  and  beautiful,  die  for  what 
one  loves  P— but  that  is  the  yery  thing  that  would  be  de- 
lightful !"  exchiimed  Adelaide  witn  beaming  and  tearful  eyes. 
**  I  will  not  trouble  myself  about  that.** 

Count  Alarik  looked  at  her  with  an  extraordinary  emotion. 
She  stretched  her  land  to  him  with  the  moat  engaging  charm, 
and  said : 

**  Let  me  be  gUd  in  life  and  in  death !  God  is  good ;  he 
intends  good  to  us  all  in  joy  as  in  sorrow ;.  why  should  we  not 
be  jriad  P     Let  me  not  see  this  gloomy  seriousness  T* 

Count  Alarik  did  not  answer ;  he  pressed  the  snow-white 
band  to  his  lips,  followed  AdeUide  with  his  eves  during  the 
whole  evening,  but  remained  silbot  and  thougntful.  Adelaide 
was  grave  for  a  moment,  but  soon  returned  to  her  usual  live* 
liness,  and  buighed,  song,  and  played  with  the  little  ones. 

CHAPTBK  VIL 

UHLUCKT  DATS. 

Mr  dearest  reader,  art  thou  not  ac^iainted  with  days  which 

mav  be  called  unlucky  dayti  ?     Lv  t ne  history,  of  the  world 

unlucky  periods,  when  during  ages  everything  seentH' 

roog ;  tWy  murder,  they  biMH^  they  overturn  thrones 

and  religions;   and  as  in  sverytking  and  everywhere,  tho 

rZ 
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great  reflects  itself  in  the  little,  and  the  little  in  the  grett,  m 
man  may  even  count  in  his  life  unlucky  d&ys  par  asetttsmM, 

Thou  beginnest  in  the  morning,  for  instance,  bry  puttnig 
thy  shirt  on  wrong  side  out,  and  this  gives  a  kind  oi  direction 
to  the  events  of  the  day.  Thou  cuttest  thyself  whan  thou 
art  shaving,  thou  goest  out  to  aeek  people  whom  thov  dost 
not  find,  and  thou  art  found  by  people  whom  thou  dost  not 
seek,  and  whom  thou  couldst  wish  at  Jericho ;  thou  sajest 
what  is  dull  when  thou  wishest  to  be  witty ;  thy  dinrisr  is 
bad,  everything  goes  inconceivably  wrong ;  and  if  thou  takest 
it  into  thy  head  to  make  an  ofier  to  a  lady  oo  such  a  dftj,  thou 
mayst  be  certain  of  getting  a  refusal,  for  thou  art  on  the 
wrong  side  of  thy  luck. 

What  the  President  had  turned  wrong  side  out  in  hit 
toilet,  on  a  certain  Thursday,  in  a  certain  week,  in  m  certain 
month,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  guess ;  but  certain  it  was 
that  an  ungentle  fate  followed  him  all  through  the  day,  and 
every  member  of  the  family  was  made  more  or  less  oonseiotts 
of  it.  Early  in  the  morning  all  was  at  cross  purposes  with 
the  President's  luck  and  temper.  He  was  to  go  to  the  palite 
at  three  o'clock,  and  three  black  patches  decorated  his  chili 
and  uii(ier-lip,  and  the  Iriseur  who  was  to  cut  and  arraagahia 
hair  did  not  come.  At  this  the  Plwsident  fumed  so  flareeljr 
and  so  tierily,  and  was  besides  in  such  t<?rrible  unaaainass, 
that  I  in  anguish  and  full  of  good  intention  offered  myself  to 
do  the  friseur  s  service. 

Tlie  President  said,  "  Impossible !"  and  objected  through 
politeness,  but  asked  me,  notwithstandinff,  jokingly,  if  I  had 
ever  cut  a  man's  hair  before ;  and  when  I  could  instance  my 
uncle  the  Notary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  mj  brother 
the  Hecrctar}%  and  my  brother-in-law  the  Buigoinaster,  as  all 
three?  having  been  clipped  by  me  for  some  important  oceaaion, 
he  joyfully  accepted  my  offer.  We  went  into  the  Preaident's 
study,  lie  seated  hiniaalf  to  look  through  a  bundle  of  papers ; 
1  spread  a  towel  ovor  V       '  .  and  becaa  to  operate 

with  the  scissors  in  hi  The  miBcultj  of  tiia 

matter  was,  that  the  Fh^dcui  never  for  a  moment  neld  his 
head  still.  He  was  e#ne9tly  occupied  with  his  papers,  and 
as  it  would  appear,  witV  iig  disagreeable  in  them  ;  for 

he  swore  every  now  an*)  ilf  aloud,  and  shook  his  bead 

at  the  same  time,  so  thik  my  scissora  were  obliged  to 


I 


I 
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manj  a  Wstj  and  adventurous  evolution.  I  hare  a  real 
talent,  aa  erery  one  has  told  me,  in  cutting  and  dressing 
hair ;  but,  graciooa  beayens !  it  cannot  be  expected  that  one 
ahall  be  able  to  dress  a  head  which  is  incessantly  wagging 
aa  weQ  as  one  that  holds  itself  quiet.  But  it  was  ten  times 
worse  when  I  got  the  curling-irons,  to  twist  some  locks  which 
wery  agreeably  decorated  the  President's  temples,  for  now,  as 
the  morement  of  the  tongs  could  not  be  so  rapid  as  those  of 
the  scissors,  and  tiie  Plrraident  continued  to  soake  his  head, 
he  was  either  bnmt  or  Incged. 

**  Aj,  the  devil !  My  best  MamaeUe,  do  not  make  away 
with  my  head !"  put  me  in  great  embarrassment.  It  was  by  far 
the  worst,  however,  when  the  haircutting  being  finished,  the 
Rreaident  got  up  to  look  at  himself  in  the  glass.  He  remained 
standing,  so  amased  and  oonfiMmded,  that  I  felt  a  cold  per- 
sptratioQ  oome  over  me. 

"FMber  in  heaven!"  said  the  President  in  an  awful 
voloe^  ^how  I  look!  Is  this  cut?  Am  I  not  shaved — 
abaolutdy  ahaved  ?    I  cannot  show  myself  to  people  !** 

I  assured  him,  in  the  anguiah  of  my  soul,  that  it  became 
him  so  well,  that  he  had  never  looked  better ; — but  when 
Adehnde  came  in,  and  began  to  langh  heartily  at  her  father's 
extraordinary  appearance  as  well  as  at  mine,  while  she  em- 
braced him — I  also  was  smitten  by  her  gaiety,  and  laughed 
to  tears,  seeking  in  vain  all  the  time  to  utter  my 
for  both  the  haircntting  and  the  laughter.  The 
waa  on  the  high  way  to  keep  us  company ;  but 
hastily,  he  became  furious,  and  combing  his  hair 
with  allliis  ten  fingers,  so  that  it  stuck  out  in  all  directions, 
he  sprang  down  stairs,  into  his  carriage,  and  drove  to  court. 

At  dinneriinie  the  PMndent  returned ;  he  was  in  a  gentler 
fanmoor,  bat  aomewhat  ongradoiis  towards  me ;  and  I  must 
render  him  the  justice  to  say,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

**  Ood  grant  we  may  find  enough  to  satisfy  us !"  said  the 

President,  as  with  a  troubled  air  he  fflanced  over  the  dinner- 
table,  on  which,  this  day,  stood  one  <ush  less  than  usmd,  that 
is  to  mj,  firar  diahes;*  but  these,  according  to  my  ideas, 
soficieot  to  satisfy  twice  onr  number.  I,  however, 
found  out  that  the  President's  sighs  were  prophetic, 
la  9w«d«i  Um  diBBW  Ii  p«t  oo  tlM  tiUt  yi  tt  tkt  noN  tkM,  sot  broufbt  la 
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for  the  diithet  were  ill  dmwd ;  tiM  rout  beef  wm  to  i«« 
that  it  could  not  be  eaten ;  the  eream  mke  to  greeer  that 
the  President  declared  it  was  **  potaonom.**  It  waa  Bdb*8 
month  to  take  care  of  the  houae,  and  her  carelaHDaaa  and 
indifference  became  alrooet  ereiy  daj  more  neiraptiMa.  Tka 
President  cast  a  displeased  glance  on  her,  out  waa  too  eon* 
aiderate  and  polite  to  make  anj  scene,  or  find  fiuiH  with  his 
daughter  at  table.  He  contented  himself  with  laconically 
remarking  the  faults  of  the  disbea,  and  not  eating  then,  bal 
became  in  the  mean  time  tntemalljr  mora  and  mora  anp^ 
snd  diasatiafied.  Towarda  the  end  of  the  dinner  he  daairw^ 
for  the  edification  of  tlie  little  onea,  and  peHina  alao  to 
•how  his  stoicism,  to  exhibit  a  wooderftil  tnek  wttb  a  daw 
full  of  wine,  which  waa  to  be  turned  apaide  down  wtthoot 
a  single  drop  falling  out.  No—Doi  one  drop,  b«t  all  tho 
wine  which  the  gbaa  wmtaiaad  daahod  om  o«  IIm  hit 
damask  tablecloth — wbermoB  mat  akrni,  PonftwlM,  aad 
constematton  aroaa,  throogn  wImIi,  bowvrer,  arrirad  a  mai9 
faTourable  nooMot  for  ma,  bj  n j  a«itring  the  fteaidwt 
that  br  the  maana  of  hnndj  tba  wine  epola  eottld  ba  takaa 
out  of  the  eloth,  and  engaging  that  in  Mttra  no  traeaa  of 
them  should  remain.  But  sU  theaa  trieka,  howarar,  did  not 
prepare  ua  a  more  joyous  aA^moon. 

Edla  had  aeated  herself  in  a  window,  reading  a  roltuna  of 
Metastasio.  The  Preatdent  went  to  her,  and  found  CmiH  wtib 
her  pretty  sererelj  for  tba  apoOad  dimMr.  Bdla  waa  Miaul 
as  usual,  out  aasumed  an  air  of  aueli  ofciaita  ndiftreBae^ 
that  the  President  found  himself  eoBpaOed  to  BMka  bii  r»- 


proaebea  aererar.  "  It  woold  be  batter,*' ba  aad  ahaiplj, '^  to 


attend  to  the  hooadwepii^  tium  to  taaeh 

I  could  not  exactly  sea  why  tba  fionnar  aoald  not  ba 
united  with  the  bitter.    I  aaid  aonetbiag  abovl  Ibii  a  little 


afterwarda,  and  that  a  high  and  raflaad  adaeatfaB  wti^  ba 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  doiaatie  aiiiid  and  aritlMaa.    I 


ventured  a  little  attack  oo  certain  prejndieee ;  bat  tba  Piarf 
dent,  who,  when  ba  once  got  croaa,  waa  a  little  impraatieabia, 
and  whoee  bead  was  quite  wrong  ainea  tba  ■ornfafc  oii^ 
replied,  «*  I  do  not  like  that  peopb  abaU  apeak  in  that  way/* 

I  peroeiTed  that  I  had  ehoeen  my  Bonient  ill,  and  that  it 
waa  time  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

The  erening  came,  and  with  it  Count  Alarik  and  Countcea 
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aad  with  them  aone  giiety  in  oar  circle ;  for  even 
had  thie  daj  been  gnnre  and  abeeot.  Countess 
Aogmta  WM  aneoiniDonlj  agrmble,  and  Count  Alahk  was 
Stj  and  happj :  he  took  Um  diildren  on  his  knee,  played 
w*th  Hmq,  looked  at  Adabide,  who  aewed  indnstrioiislj,  as 
if  it  had  been  for  the  dear  dailj  bread.  The  Pteaident  asked 
EdU  to  plav  a  sonata  of  Deettiofen.  She  ezcuaed  herself  ou 
the  ^cm  of  '*  pain  in  her  fingers,**  whidi  was  true,  though 
the  IVeaidtnt  obriouslT  doabted  it.  He  now  asked  Adelaide 
to  sing  aomeihing,  and  ahe  went  to  the  piano  immediately. 
Count  Ahurik  feuinto  deep,  but,  aa  it  would  appear,  pleasant 
drnaminffi,  and  answered  only  with  a  hm !  hm  f  to  Uounteea 
Aagwirii  TtamtkM  oo  moaie  and  eompoeere.  He  seemed 
now  to  bo  whoOy  oeenpied  with  the  ainger. 

In  the  mean  tiaso  the  giddy  little  onea  were  racketing  orer 
the  tiMo  80  danytalelT,  that  in  the  midst  of  it  a  gUsa  of 
ishea  orer  the  Preaident*8  ooat,  a  te»-cup 
Me,  and  the  rream-jug  emptisd  itself  into 
All  thie  was  done  in  n  mooDent,  and  the 
/  snngsd,  even  with  hb  own  high  handu 
pot  tho  Kitfi  on^  in  penftenee  in  the  next  room.  This  little 
sorao,  hows? (  '  '-d  but  slightly  the  rest  of  the  coropanr. 

With  SBshsnt...^  ....  and  expreesion  Adehude  sung  a  song 
on  **  HosM.*' 

"AhosBor  said  Count  Akrik  sofUy,  ss  ho  eiosssd  his 
arms  on  his  brssst  and  bowed  hie  head;  "a  hone,  with  a 
beloved  wilb— it  ia  in  truth  a  heaven  !** 

**  Tea,**  aaad  the  President,  **  and  with  an  smUble  daoffhter, 
who  in  everrthiiMr  seeks  to  please  hsr  ihther,  snd  proridss  so 
tendsrlyforWr^    '  "^ 


The  tone  in  whUk  this  was  said,  and  the  sharp  gUmoe  he 
cast  iinon  Bdia,  eaosed  sll  sjes  to  turn  upon  hw.  She  co- 
loured violently.     I  sm  esfftnn  that  the  Preeident  imme- 


diately repented  his  hsslr  and  onfriendly  words;  but  what 
was  said,  was  said,  and  Bdla*s 


roashsstOy 
to  a  degioe  whieh  I  shoold  hsve  thonght  with  lier  to  be  im- 
possiblo.    She  turned  to  Coont  Ahvik  and  said : 

**  Too  have  eosspared  home  to  a  heaven,  do  you  know  what 
else  it  roav  reeemble  F* 

He  looked  queetiontncly  npon  her,  and  she  continued  .*— 
*  A  hones  of  cvvrsrHon '^ 
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I  shuddered  at  these  bitter  wordB.  The  President  started 
so  that  the  tea  was  shaken  out  of  his  cup.  Count  Alarik 
regarded  Edla  seriously  and  reproachfully. 

Edla  continued  with  violent  excitement :   **  There  is  an 
overseer,  and  there  are  prisoners.     The  former  aMtgtis  work 
to  the  latter,  and  when  ther  neglect  it,  he  punishtiii  tlit^m. 
He  exacts  the  fulfilment  of  duties,  but  gives  ii<    ' 
tenderness  nor  the  joy  which  makes  duty  lieht. 
complain  of  it?'*  she  added,  casting  up  a 
a*jd  despair,  "  the  leaser  life  is  out  n 
higher,  and  home  is  an  image  of  the  \ 

"  Miss  Edla!"  said  Count  Alarik, 

The  President  was  violently  affecUHl,  but  restratnod  him- 
self, and  turning  to  Count  Alarik,  ^aid  witYi  a  •trM'oioiis  calin- 
neas:    "Is  it  not  wonderful,  ti  t  man  no 

often  embitters  his  own  dayn.  nii  n  itiontlr 

at  the  suffering  be  has  him:-'  -  ^' 

(the  President  became  mo\  a  hen 

ne  named  her)  ;  '*  poor  Fr<  •  st  of 

husbands;  if  she  had  V-"-  lo 

me  a  happy  father,  for  i 

that  mildness  and  conccM^Min  ntiu-n  niuiir  «* 

would  have  taught  them  to  deserve  at 
who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  see  all  in**  y 

around  him,  and  to  olasp  tbem  to  hia  boaom." 

The  President  was  movod,  and  evi  *      ' 
ciliation.    Not  so  Edla ;  the  long  pent  i 

was  boiling  up  in  her. 

'*  Love  alone,*'  she  said,  "  wins  return  of  love.  That  father 
who  gave  his  child  life,  and  did  not  give  it  imdemeaa,  and 
does  not  give  it  joy,  has  no  ripht  to  njike  any  cUima.*' 

"  No  right  ?"  said  the  President  with  warmth,  and  too  ex- 
cited to  be  able  to  weigh  his  worda.    *'  No  rigbt !    But  you ! 


you  can  never  be  wronff,  you  must  always  be  right.  But  if 
I  have  no  right  to  cuiim  from  tou  aome  c6mpliance  and 
obedience,  I  have  at  least  a  right  to  free  myself  and  my 


house  from  discomfort  and  disquiet.  For  the  last  three  yean 
you  have  not  given  me  one  single  joyful  day ;  you  have  your- 
self evidentlv  shown  that  you  despise  your  father's  oounsel, 
and  dislike  liia  house ;  if  in  future  tnia  doet  not  beoomt 
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oUior  than  it  has  boeu  heretcfore,  then  it  is  best  that — that 
venrtr 

**  It  wiU  then  be  mj  affair,* '  said  Edla  coldly  and  growing 
pale,  "  to  give  place.  I  shall  soon  no  longer  give  discomfort 
and  disquiet  to  any  one.*' 

She  aroM,  laid  aside  her  work,  and  was  about  to  go. 
Count  Alarik  seised  her  arm.  **  Child  !**  said  be  sofUj, «'  no 
predpitanoe !    Hiss  £dla»  you  are  wrong;  bethink  your- 

8be  stopped  and  looked  wildly  at  him.  *<What  shall  I 
do  F**  she  asked. 

"*  You  hare  been  wrong.  CooiiMi  it.  Beg  your  father's 
f<»riji\riit»«i.'* 

*  2so\"  said  she  riolently,  as  she  sought  to  disengage  her 
arm  ;  but  Count  Alarik  heui  it  fast,  and  conducting  Mr  aaidi^ 
spoke  earnestly  to  her  in  a  low  Toice. 

The  President,  perfectly  betide  himself,  began  to  smg ; 
Adelaide  went  to  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  Countess 
AogiMta  sat  deadly  pale,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  In 
this  moment  we  heard  a  cry  of  distress  from  the  children*s 
place  of  banishment,  and  a  strong  light  biased  in  through  the 
half-open  door.  We  mshed  altogether  into  the  room  ;  the 
curtains  of  both  the  windows  were  in  a  flame,  and  even  the 
wall-hanpngs  were  on  fire.  The  ehildnn  stood  blowing  up- 
wards with  all  their  micht,  frightened  and  crying.  Count 
Alarik  seised  determinedly  and  pulled  down  the  curtains  and 
hangings  of  one  window,  but  m  so  doing  his  own  clothes 
caught  fire.  Allien  Adehude  saw  this,  she  threw  herself 
unconsciously  into  the  fire,  seeking  to  extinguish  the  flames 
around  him.  In  a  moment  her  Tight  dress  burst  up  in  a 
bbze,  and  thus  suddenly  camo  to  pass,  that  Ad«rUude  and 
Alarik  stood  with  their  smis  round  each  other,  enveloped  in 
flaiiies.  God  of  lore  I  if  it  was  thou  who  hadst  arranged 
Ti>i^,  then  forcive  that  I,  by  the  means  of  a  bucket  of  cold 
wster,  which  I  in  my  despair  dashed  over  Adelaide,  put  an 
end  to  both  the  embrace  and  the  flame. 

In  the  mean  time  the  President  was  working  tempestuously 
at  the  other  window,  and  pulled  dom-n  the  curtains  on  his  own 
head,  where  the  fire  consumed  what  hair  he  had  left.  He  would 
have  probably  come  very  ill  ofi',  had  it  not  been  for  £dU*| 
preamce  of  mind.    From  the  first  moment  she  was  bengl^ 
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her  father,  and  assisted  him  with  as  much  courage  as  pnidenco, 
while  she  at  her  own  risk  prevented  him  from  receiving  injury. 
When  the  fire  waa  extinguished,  she  withdrew  herselT,  burnt 
and  in  silence,  back  to  her  room. 

Adelaide  was  beside  herself.  She  held  Count  Alarik** 
hands  between  her  own,  looked  at  him  with  tenderiMSt 
through  tears  of  anguish,  and  nevertheless  could  not  expreiS 
the  question,  which  was  to  be  read  on  her  features,  "  Are  you 
hurt?"  He  again  seemed  to  forget  everything  only  to  look 
at  her.  Countess  Augusta  reminded  us  tliat  Adelaiae  should 
go  and  change  her  clothes.  She  retired  for  this  purpose, 
after  she  had  assured  Count  Alarik  that  she  had  not  burnt 
herself ;  that  she  would  not  make  herself  uneasy ;  that  she 
would  take  care  of  herself,  etc.  He  had  not  himself  escaped 
so  lightly,  but  he  was  the  first  to  joke  at  the  accident,  and 
give  it  an  amusing  turn.  The  President,  sooty  and  angr}-, 
looked  like  a  blunderbuss  at  first,  but  gradually  permitted 
himself  to  be  pacified  by  the  Count,  and  there  was  now  an 
inquisition  made,  of  what  had  given  rise  to  the  fire.  It  seemed 
that  the  little  ones  must  bear  the  burden  of  this.  They  had 
during  their  disgrace  consoled  themselves  with  divers  ezpe* 
riments,  and  their  little  taper  seemed  to  have  been  put  to 
sundrv  services.  Whether  they  had  now  really  desired  to 
see  if  the  curtains  were  combustible,  or  if  the  conflagration 
had  taken  pUce  by  chance,  it  was  howecer  impowtUe  to 
ascertain  from  any  one  but  themselves.  We  thought  that 
the  fright  they  had  had,  together  with  being  seriously  found 
fault  with,  and  adjudged  to  ^  supperlesa  to  bed,  would  in 
future  save  us  from  a  repetition  of^  similar  illuminations. 

The  President's  heart  hesitated  to  agree  to  the  lost  punish- 
ment, which  I  urged ;  but  when  Count  Alarik  joined  with 
me,  he  gave  way  however  unwillingly,  and  said,  "  You  will 
one  day  oe  less  resolute,  Count,  in  sending  your  own  cbil* 
dren  hungry  to  bed.'* 

The  Count  answered  nothing  to  this. 

As  soon  as  I  could  free  myself,  I  ran  up  to  Edla.  I  found 
Adelaide  crying  over  her,  and  binding  up  her  bums.  Edla 
was  severely  injured  by  the  fire,  and  her  mind  more  than 
ever  excited.  I  induced  Adelaide  to  go  to  bed,  promiaiiig  to 
attend  to  Edla  myself  We  were  tcaroely  aloii*  before  a 
couple  of  lines,  written  with  a  pencil  upon  a  scrap  of  paper^ 
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were  given  to  me;  it  was  the  request  from  Count  Alarik 
that  he  might  come  and  visit  Edla.  Regarding  him  as  her 
future  brother-in-law,  I  thought  he  might  come  up.  Edla 
also  consented ;  "  He  may  come,"  said  she ;  "  he  may  hear  all 
I  have  to  say ;  he  is  reasonable  and  good,  and  will  not  blame 
me ;  not  in  everything,  at  least." 

Edla's  excitement  ot  mind  had  now  risen  to  a  height 
which  altogether  overcame  her  usual  shyness  and  reserve ;  it 
seemed  that  A»  anvt  now  pour  herself  out  or  die ;  all  the 
consuming  gall  which  had  long  coQected  in  her  heart,  now 
burst  forth  with  a  violence  which  alarmed  me.  Count  Alarik 
heard  her  long,  without  sayine  a  word  ;  an  expression  of  sin- 
cere compassion  was  seen  on  his  manly  countenance. 

"  If  you  knew,"  said  Edla,  "  how  I  have  been  used,  you 
would  not  wonder  at  the  unfortunate  creature  I  am.  I  was 
not  a  wicked  child  ;  I  affectionately  loved  mj  parents,  par- 
ticularly my  father ;  I  would  have  willingly  given  my  life  for 
him — and  then — with  such  goodwill,  with  so  tender  a  heart 
— never  to  receive  a  friendly  word — continual  animadver- 
sions, continual  reproaches  and  scolding !  and  why  p  be- 
cause I  was  ugly,  because  nature  had  denied  me  all  agreeable 
gifts,  because  I  was  unfortunate !  I  was  seven  years  old, 
when  my  father  one  day  caressed  me — I  remember  it  yet  as 
if  it  had  been  yesterday — a  sign  that  it  was  an  uncommon 
event.  And  afterwards,  at  such  a  tender  age,  to  be  sent 
from  my  father's  home — to  return  there  as  a  stranger,  and 
always  to  be  treated  as  such !  Father's  and  mother's  love, 
caresses  and  encouragements,  joy,  all,  all  were  for  Adelaide." 

"  Are  you  envious  of  Adelaide  ?"  asked  I  sorrowfully. 

Edla  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said :  "  If  it  were 
prmsible  to  hate  Adelaide,  I  should  have  done  it,  but  who 
could  hate  Adelaide  ?  nay,  how  difficult  to  avoid  loving  her  ? 
I  should  have  hated  every  other  than  Adelaide  in  her  place. 
Oh !  do  you  see  it  is  not  so  eainr,  not  so  pleasant,  to  ardently 
thirst  for  love  and  friendship— for  something  good,  some  joy ; 
and  to  see  all,  all  snatched  away,  by  one  more  fortunate — 
even  my  dog,  my  little  bird,  forsook  me  for  her.  And  what 
advantages  possessed  she  over  me? — beauty,  the  p<mer  of 
pleasing,  ricti  gifts  of  nature  ;  tbeywere  not  her  merits,  she 
had  not  given  them  to  herself!  Why  was  I  so  destitute  of 
all,  to  poor— and  tlien  punished  for  my  poverty  ?'* 
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"Mj  sweet  Edla,"  said  I,  "do  not  ipeak  to;  it  is  noi 
right,  it  is  not  christian." 

"  Christian  or  not,  it  is  true — and  speak  I  will,  onoe  in  mj 
life  at  least ;  after  that  I  will  be  ailent ;  believe  me  I  cannoi 
be  silent — I  will  finish  with  what  I  had  to  say  of  AdelaiJs. 
Her  softness  has  softened  me  towarda  her ;  I  eniT  lier  not ;  I 
would  not  take  anything  from  her — but  I  also  will  hate  aona- 
thing.  I  had  in  my  childhood  one  detennined  bias,  one 
single  taste. " 

"  And  that  was ?'*  asked  Count  Alarik  attentirelj. 

"  I  do  not  know  well  what  I  should  call  it — a  love  of 
investigation — I  would  explore  everything,  I  would  know  tbe 
causes  and  origin  of  everything  I  saw.  If  I  bad  been  per* 
mitted  to  addict  myself  to  this  propensity  and  receifed  tooM 
direction,  perhaps  my  life  woula  not  have  remained  witliool 
interest  or  use.  But  exactly  that  which  I  lored  wit  denied 
me ;  my  favourite  though  childish  occupationa  were  laughed 
at,  though  nothing  was  given  me  to  love  in  their  plaee :  I 
was  forced  to  labour  at  tl^t  for  which  I  had  neither  tMie  nor 
capacity ;  I  was  forced  to  seek  in  the  world  an  eiyojnient 
which  I  could  never  find  in  it.  Oraduallj  I  beoaae  to  die- 
oordant  with  myself  that  I  had  no  longer  a  distinot  thooghi, 
nor  a  taste  for  anything.  Now  it  ia  over  with  me ;  I  am  ao 
discontented,  so  unhappy,  ao  uncertain,  that  I  can  find  no 
more  peace  or  quiet.  Life  and  man  are  nauaeoua  to  me;  I 
hate  myself.  1  know  that  I  am  not  good — you  think  me 
perhaps  wicked — ^you  may  be  right ;  but  who  has  made  me 
so,  who  has  embittered  my  heart  P  on  whom  ahould  the  bhune 
fall  ?  I  see  before  me  a  life  at  which  I  shudder,  for  Ood  and 
man  are  against  me.     There  is  but  one  meana  to  avoid  it" 

"  And  this  one  means  P*'  Ainn»n^^  Count  Alarik,  as  he 
contemplated  her  sharply. 

"  Suicide." 

I  shuddered;  but  Count  Alarik  smiled,  and  aaid: 

"  The  usual  refuge  of  weakness !"  and  we  should  e^  wilh 
Shakspeare, ''  make  death  proud  to  take  us." 

Edla  blushed.  She  had^ pronounced  this  word  •*  suicide," 
as  if  she  had  said  something  great.  She  blwthfd  4MpIy  at 
Count  Alarik* s  smile  and  words. 

Count  Alarik  now  spoke  to  Edla  aerioualy  and 
though  mUdly.    He  granted  the  juatioe  of  a  part  of  ho- 
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piiiiiU;  but  he  showed  her  ia  her  own  disposition,  in  her 
claims,  her  pride  and  biUeiuew,  the  chief  sources  of  her  suf- 
ferinss*  He  sought  to  make  her  perceive,  that  bj  speaking 
opeo^  and  tenderly  with  the  President,  she  would  probably 
have  won  that  freedom  which  she  was  now  without;  anil 
that  she,  bj  returning  harshneaa  for  barahnesa,  had  doeed 
the  way  to  his  heart.  His  words  were  the  powerful  words 
of  trutk  He  did  not  ^^are  Edla,  but  he  showed  in  the  yeiy 
pumaliBent  that  he  rsiipaoted  hat ;  and  while  he  did  this,  hie 
was  so  noble,  so  beantiral  to  eootemplate. 

Edla  was  struck  and  shaken ;  she  wept. 

Count  Alarik  then  spoke  to  her  with  eentle  words  of  con- 
soUtion,  and  his  yoioe  waa  red  music ;  he  aatored  her  that 


f(he  might  yet  be  happj* ;  he  promised  to  aaaiat  her  in  becom- 
ing  so,  and  finiabed  with  theoe  words : 

**  We  are  aQ  in  this  lifis,  to  a  certain  degree,  placed  under 
the  power  of  drcmnateneee ;  it  is  through  their  influence 
that  yon  ptftlj  suffer,  but  an  eternal  order  standa  immoy- 
able  oeyond ;  to  enter  into  thia,  to  find  our  place  in  this, 
•hoold  be  our  chief  endaayoor,  and  ia  posaible  for  all.  And 
then  nothing  mora  can  again  eeaantiiny  disturb  our  freedom 
and  our  happineaa.** 

Edhi  loc!ked  full  of  hope  up  to  her  noble  teacher,  but  I 
.1  *  ^y^  ^  jj^  iimiTitaud  him.  Count  Alarik  pro- 
1  iM  .1  lit  future  to  eipbin  hinaelf  move  fully,  and  now  only 
ended  from  Bdk,  that  she  ahonld  make  peace  with  hit 
father,  and  benelf  take  the  firat  step  towarda  reconciliation. 
She  wiahed  to  reaist;  but  Count  Alarik,  partly  by  joke, 
partly  by  earnest  persuasion,  made  her  bluah  for  thia  despic- 
"      '     "'        *  '  her,  moreoyer,  so  strongly 


able,  thtt  fake  pride ;  and  showed 

bow  reprehenaiole  ber  conduct  with  bar  father  had  been  during 
the  eyening,  that  Edla  with  uncomBon  humility  agreed  to 
what  he  deaired.  It  was  now,  boweyer,  too  late,  for  the 
Prseident  bad  already  sone  to  bed. 

When  we  had  left  fidla'a  room  to  go  into  mine,  the  Count 
said  to  me :  **  We  muat  now  before  eyeiythinff  seek  to  quiet 
Edla,  and  give  her  a  milder  mood  of  mind,  py  letting  her 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  harroonioua  order  of  things,  which  re- 
maina  tiM  same  spite  of  all  apparent  contradictions — an 
eternal  goodneaa,  eternally  active,  spite  of  suflcring  upon 
SMth.    She  must  discover  that  there  is  a  power  in  man  lo 
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bear  all  the  world's  darknesses  as  mere  shadows,  I  tun% 
something  written  by  a  young  friend,  which  I  think  wiii 
prove  useful  in  exciting  better  and  clearer  thoughta  in  EdU. 
I  shall  leave  you  the  manuscript;  read  it  to  her  some  of  theee 
days,  quite  quietly  in  her  room;  afterwards,  we  ahall  gradnallj 
seek  to  open  a  path  for  her,  which  shall  not  alone  copduct 
her  to  clearness  regarding  herself,  but  ^re  her  alio  what 
every  human  being  requires — an  intereet  in  life,  and  a  aphere 
for  activity.  She  has  a  powerful  ioul,  ao  acute  power  of 
thought  ....  I  will  not  rest  till  I  aee  her  happy.*' 

I  thanked  him  from  my  inmoet  heart  for  hia  goodneaa. 
Before  we  parted  he  lookea  about,  and  aaked  which  was  Ade- 
laide's room;  he  stood  exactly  at  her  door;  I  made  him  awara 
of  it. 

"  Here  !'*  he  said,  as  a  happ^  smile  pawed  orer  hit  oovBle> 
nance — **  here!"  and  he  laid  tiia  hand  oo  the  look. 

*' Heavens  I  what  are  jou  thinking  of^  Count  f*'  nid  I, 
astounded. 

He  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  and  tamed  agiin  towards 
the  door ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  whinMrinc  toiiieihinffjaiid 
I  am  not  certain  whether  he  did  not  kias  Oe  door.  When 
he  left  it,  he  went  to  the  sleeping  children,  looked  at  then ; 
"  Aha !"  said  he,  "  here  lie  the  Ittfie  ineendiariea  lookii^  like 
angels.  They  do  not  dream  that  he  who  adiised  that  they 
should  go  hun^  to  bed,  takes  the  libeitr  of  eoniiiig  ao  near 
them."  He  kissed  their  rosy  cheeks,  wished  me  good  night, 
looked  once  again  at  Adelaide's  door,  and  disappeared. 

After  he  was  gone  I  went  sofilr  in  to  Adelaide,  to  aee  if 
she  was  awake,  and  how  she  found  herself  after  the  Are  and 
water  trials.  She  was  awake,  and  atreCdiingber  arms  to  me, 
said:  "Is  he  gone?  I  heard  hia  Toioe  in  Bdla*a  room.  O 
tell  me,  what  has  he  said  P*' 

I  repeated  the  conyeraation  to  her  as  fully  as  poeaible. 
Adelaide's  eyes  glistened  throu^  tears.  **  How  good  ia  be!** 
exclaimed  she ;  "  how  noble  he  la,  how  well  he  apeaka;  he  will 
certainly  help  that  poor  Edla." 

Thus  speaking  ot  him  and  of  her,  midnight  paased  unre* 
marked;  and  we  entered  on  the  new  day.  I  oompared  Al«ik 
and  Otto— and,  poor  Otto ! 

"  Otto  is  good,  loves  me,"  said  Adelaide,  becoming  aeriona; 
**  let  him  aloue.  All  cannot  be  intellectual.  Otto  is  as  Ood 
made  him." 
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EdU  bad  ftfer  on  the  foOowing  moming,  but  notwith- 
ttanding  aeeompuiied  Adelaide  down  to  the  President,  to 
fulfil  the  promise  she  had  made  to  Count  Alarik. 

The  President  had  been  touched  with  her  behayiour  during 
the  fire,  and  to  her  entreaty  onlj  answered,  mildly :  "  Let  us 
foreiTe  each  other*8  faults,  Edla.*' 

Thereupon  he  began  with  much  interest  to  inquire  after 
her  bums.  They  were  not  trifling.  They — but  still  more 
htT  excited  state  of  mind — were  the  cause  that  she  wss  con- 
fined to  bed  teirend  days  after  with  strong  ferer.  The  Presi- 
dent risited  her  twice  a  day  while  it  lasted,  but  both  fitther 
and  daughter  were  embarraMed  and  oooateained  with  each 
other.  After  what  had  taken  plaee,  the  tebtionahip  between 
tham  beeame  rather  worse  than  better.  The  Presidmt  took 
care  not  to  wound  Edla  with  reeoDeetioiia  and  rejiroachea, 
but  he  beeane  eridenlly  more  eold  and  distant  with  her; 
and  she  avoided  kim  aa  moeh  aa  the  could.  Too  much  had 
been  said,  and  too  little.  The  teoie  on  that  unlucky  day 
had  broken  up  a  secret  wound,  bat  without  proriding  means 
of  cure. 

When  miaonderstanding  and  constrained  intercourse  arise 
between  friends,  or  between  members  of  a  family,  they  seldom 
pass  without  a  criaia,  and  an  explanation — out  these  are 
dangerous  moments  of  revolution,  and  for  once  that  they 
wrench  out  the  wounding  thorn,  it  happena  thrice  that  they 
nress  it  in  the  deeper.  Ah,  why  do  we  find  it  so  difficult 
freely  to  forgiye,  freely  to  fcnrget  P  We  nourish  our  wrong, 
we  meditate  upon  it,  we  desire  to  have  some  right,  some  re- 
and  thus  warm  the  serpent's  enr  in  our  bosoms. 


are  the  peace-makers  V*    Blesaed  are  the  |[ood,  who 
forget,  who  forgiye,  even  without  thinking,  **  I  forgive  !*' 

AM  XVTITATIOV  TO  DAHCB. 

Adelaide  waa  leakma  in  the  nursing  of  her  sister,  but  EdU 
showed  so  littie  pleatore  in  it  that  gradually  all  the  care  of 
her  ibU  on  me,  wnom  ahe  preferred  to  see  by  her.  It  seemed 
aa  if  Bdla's  diseaaed  sense  waa  at  this  moment  wounded  by 
the  sight  of  youth  and  beantr.  And  now  also  came  the 
Baroness  asain,  with  a  thousand  phws  snd  projects  for  amuse* 
ment;  Adttaide  allowed  herself  io  be  captivated  by  them, 
and  waa  carried  away  from  m  by  the  wiiiri  of  the  world. 
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When  Co«iit  Alarik  came  in  the  eyeningt,  he  often  fiiund 
Adelaide  awaj,  and  it  required  all  Coonteea  Augusta*!  pn^ 
dence  and  cleyemess  to  excite  him  to  take  part,  or  have  aoj 
intereat  in  the  conTeraation ;  howerer,  her  efforta  usaalljr 
iticoqaded.  Count  Alarik  to  eaailj  took  iire  at  the  maotioQ 
of  any  important  question,  of  anj  great  idea,  and  than  it  waa 
a  pleaanre  to  hear  him.  "  Whj  la  not  Adelaide  here?**  1 
often  thought  to  m jaelf,  nneaey  and  diiiatidWid ■  I  wae  oftnded 
witb  Ooanteiie  Augueta  that  she  ihould  be  eo  interettaM|t  I 
WM  ofbiided  with  Count  Ahuik  that  he  should  let  himaelfbt 
BO  enlifened  when  Adelaide  wae  abeeni.  I  was  diaoootsot 
with  Adehude  that  ahe  ahould  be  so  weak  as  to  jMi  to  the 
Baroness's  penuasiuns,  when  she  hereelf  oolj  oiBsirrd  to  be 
at  home,  now  at  least  when  Count  Alarik  waa  with  us.    The 


President  on  the  oontraiy  waa  heartilT  rejoiced ;  Count  Alarik 
bad  beoome  realljr  dear  to  him,  ana  he  was  proud  at  the 
thought  of  ^^l«"g  him  son* 

*<  I  think/^Mid  he,  "oar  Coont  will  dedars  himself  soon ; 
he  aeena  to  me  to  be  alreadr  quite  at  home  with  Angnsta ; 
and  Otto  dances  with  Adekide ;  ereiTthing^is  as  it  oagtA  t< 
be^  ereiTthiDg  ia fenr  wefl.  Ha! 
little  loMM  mm/  Tbej  will  make  two 
aft  their  wedding  we  shall 
he  rubbed  his  handa  in  the  joj  of  his  heaii. 

The  President  etcfy  now  and  then  enosged  me  tat  this 
eountiy-danee  when  he  waa  eUted.    But  thia  on! j  danoe  thai 
I  wae  ever  to  dance  with  htm  appeared  to  me  veiy  donbtlbL 
"  *"    ~ itnumblr 


Meanwhile  I  thanked  him  moat  humblj  ereiy  tame. 


CHAPTEB   viii, 

TBI  SICK  BOOM. 


TlMd«tan«ai 

Tbrt  ««  kMp  kv  HflL-nt  5U  JV<vMk 

III  all  time  it  has  been  the  custom  to  sing  the  praiee  of 
health  and  the  8un,-^to-dAy  I  will  praise  sickness  and  sha* 
dows — I  will  praise  thee,  thou  bodily  pain,  when  thou  Israel 
thy  hand  upon  the  head  and  heart  of  man,  and  sayeet  to  hia 
sours  sorrows, ''  It  is  enough  !**    Thou  hast  been  called  an 
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•Til  upon  e«ith ;  O !  but  often  thou  art  a  good,  a  healing  bal- 
aam,  under  whose  influence  the  soul  repoaea,  after  its  hard 
atrugslea,  and  its  wild  atoruM  are  quieted ;  more  than  once 
haitUiou  tmned  away  suicide,  and  saved  from  madneaa.  The 
terriUe,  the  bitter  words  which  burned  the  heart,  are  gra« 
duaDr  effiieed  by  the  troubled  dreama  of  ferer ;  the  horrible, 
whico  reeentlT  waa  ao  near,  withdraws  ttaelf  far  into  the  dis- 
tanL*c.  We  ronet — Ood  be  praised!  we  forget!  and  when 
with  a  weakeneo  frame  we  rise  frx>m  our  sick-bed,  our  soul 
often  wakes,  as  it  were,  from  a  lon^  night  to  a  new  morning. 
There  is  so  much  which  contributes  during  bodily  sickness  to 
soften  the  mind ;  the  silent  room,  the  mild  twilight  which  tlie 
closed  blinds  produce,  the  gentle  Toices ;  and  then,  beyond 
all,  the  kind  worda  of  thoae  who  surround  ua,  thor  cares, 
their  aniiety,  Tea,  perhana  a  bisascd  tear  in  their  eye— O !  all 
this  doea  good,  does  modi  sood ;  and  when  the  wise  Solomon 
named  on  evth  all  tbe  good  thinga  which  hare  their  time,  he 

forgot  mmaofa^  tbeae  to  praise  also  sickneis One  evening, 

when  Adehm  waa  at  a  oall,  and  the  chfldren  already  iu  their 
dreams,  I  itt  alone  by  Bdla.  The  night-hunp  burnt  with  a 
mild  and  agreeable  licfat,  all  was  quiet  around  us,  only  now 
and  then  rMled  a  carnage  with  a  deadened  sound  in  the'street 
below  na,  and  made  the  hunp4ight  tremble.  £dk  Ut  mo« 
tionleaa  on  her  bed,  and  seemed  to  be  better.  I  aaked  ner  if 
she  did  not  think  that  on  the  following  day  she  would  be  able 
to  get  up.  Discouraged,  but  without  bitterness,  she  an- 
swered :  **  I  do  not  know.  Why  aboold  I  get  up  ?  No  one 
will  be  gladdened  by  it,  and  I  haTe  nothtnf^  to  oo  with  life ! 
The  son  ahinea  on  unhappy  and  naeleas  bem^  enoueh  with- 
out m^ !  The  sick-bed  oaa  a  charm  for  roe,  it  reminds  me  of 
a  \  rt  '{lieter  bedf  where  one  ia  still  more  at  rest.*' 

I  Jul  not  answer,  but  reflected  if  I  might  venture  to  pro- 
pose the  readinff  of  the  manuscript  which  Count  Alarik  had 
left  with  roe.  I  rather  wiahed  that  Edla  herself  ihould  a»k 
me  to  rsad  something  to  her,  and  I  was  happy  when  she  said, 
"*  Head  something  to  me  which  will  do  me  good,  or  rather 
vhich  win  make  me  good,  for  I  require  it.*' 

1  brought  the  oumnscript,  said  from  whom  I  received  it, 
and  rsad  aloud. 

I  soo^t  to  make  my  voice  softer,  however,  without  affec- 
tation i  I  took  care  not  to  stumble  in  the  words,  for  I  knew 
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br  experience  how  much  the  roice  and 
operate  on  the  human  mind,  and  I  sinoerelj  detired  that  Bdk 
in  every  respect  might  receive  a  beneficial  impreanoD.  A 
few  words  were  written  by  Count  Alarik,  as  an  mtrodoctMMi 
to  the  manuscript  itself : 

"  A  young  cavalry  officer,  a  relation  of  mine,  the  darling  of 
his  family,  and  high  in  the  esteem  of  all,  fell  some  yeara  ago 
the  victim  of  a  lingering  disease.  It  was  not  acoounted  dra* 
fferous,  and  he  was  desired  to  travel  to  try  a  oontinental  bath. 
He  set  out  full  of  hope.  His  friends  ana  family  made  tbaoi* 
selves  sure  of  seeing  him,  ere  long,  return  with  reeofwrsd 
health ;  but  from  the  stranger-land  he  never  retumad.  H0 
was  an  uncommonly  amiable  and  promisinff  jomig  nan,  pore 
as  the  snow  on  his  native  mountains ;  mamy  and  ngoitms  in 
heart  was  affectionate,  hia 


thought  and  action ;  his  heart  was  affectionate, 
gay  ;  his  soul  shone  from  his  eyes.  He  was  loved,  and  happy 
as*  but  few  are.  The  following  reflectioiiB  appear  to  have 
been  written  but  shortly  before  nis  death.  They  were  found 
amongst  his  papers.** 

im  MAimsciiPT. 

Some  days  ago  I  learnt  that  I  shall  sood  die.  A  doctor  on 
my  serious  demand  baa  told  me  so.  I  ahall  aoon  die!  I 
would  willingly  have  lived  ;  I  am  not  at  this  moment  strong 
to  face  death.  Ah  !  I  have  so  much  to  love,  so  mneh  to  livo 
for.  I  would  so  willingly  have  done  something  good  in  tho 
world.  Yet  were  it  not  for  my  sulTerinfls  I  should  perhaps 
yet  cling  closer  to  life ;  but  these  are  hard  to  bear. 

To  fall  asleep,  the  long  sleep  in  my  mothfT*s  house,  in  the 
arms  of  all  my  own — to  fall  on  the  field  of  battle,  fighting 
for  my  dear  native  land— this  had  not  been  difficult.  But  so 
alone — so  un-renowned  to  die — on  a  sicK-bed,  far  from  all 
that  I  love — this  oppresses  me.  But  I  will  not  complain ;  I 
will  resign  myself:  My  firte  is  not  harder  than  that  of 
millions ;  I  will  yet,  ere  the  shadow  of  death  hath  enfeebled 
my  thoughts,  seek  what  can  give  comfort  to  all  these  and  to 
me.  I  w'Jl  seek  to  fathom  the  depth  and  breadth  of  thst 
consolation  which  even  in  this  moment  I  fi^l  within  me,  and 
make  it  yet  more  living  to  my  heart;  for  mora  diffieult 
nomente  thau  these,  worse  paiua  await  me  jet,  befi»e  all  ia 
over. 
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T  shall  soon  die !  die  ?  My  soul  has  yet  too  much  life  t4i 
be  able  to  seire  this  certainty — this  deep,  deep  sleep.  My 
will  was  full  of  other  images — ^images  of  glory,  of  loTe,  of  joy. 
It  ia,  howerer,  certain  I  shall  soon  die  ;  the  bird  which  flie:^ 
OTer  my  bead,  the  ilowera  which  are  growing  in  the  field, 
hare  a  longer  future  than  I.  The  hand  which  writes  thin 
shall,  ere  long,  consume  in  earth  ;  and  the  eye  that  guides  the 
hand,  before  a  month  ia  out,  shall  be  the  prey  of  worms  ! 
Well!  and  if  it  shall  be  so,  while  it  yet  wakes,  it  will  look 
thee  in  the  faee,  thou  paie  destroyer  of  life— Death  !  Thy 
psll,  which  thou  soon  snalt  hiy  around  roe,  shall  not  alfright 
me.  I  am  now  alone  with  thee,  thou  terrible  and  wonderful 
one,  who  from  my  youth  I  hare  viewed  as  a  fearful  and  rf  • 
pulsi%'e  form.  I  will  contemplate  thee  nearer,  before  thou 
takest  me  by  the  hand ;  perhaps  when  I  hare  done  so,  I  shall 

follow  thee  more  willingly. -Death  ! — Since  life  has  been  on 

earths  Death  has  been  there  too!  The  flowers  burst  forth 
from  the  ground  in  spring ;  they  bloom  awhile,  but  autumn 
kills  them  all.  The  animals  are  bom,  play,  nair,  build  their 
dwellinga,  bring  forth  their  young,  and  then  die,  serving  as  n 
ynj  one  to  another.  And  man?  As  from  a  sleep  be 
gradually  awakes  to  eonsciousness ;  glances  around  him  on 
earth,  and  np  to  hearen,  and  understands  and  adores.  A 
higher  aspiration  fills  his  breast,  and  glimpses  of  eternal 
truths  pierce  to  his  soul ;  but  there  as  he  stands,  and  aspire;* 
and  grasps,  with  unaatisfied  desires,  and  having  brought 
nothing  to  perfection,  so  Death  seizes  on  him,  and  it  is  over 
with  him — be  is  carried  away  from  earth  !  What  he  leaveti 
is  a  vsmembnyiee  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  and  a  little  food  for 
wonn»— he  is  dead  I  Some  die  too  early,  before  they  have 
been  able  to  prodnoe  anjrthing  upon  earth.  All  which  recviveif 
life  most  die ;  everywhere,  wherever  1  turn  my  eyes,  I  see 
desth,  death,  death  !  and  the  lifeless  mountains  are  the  only 
eternal  things  on  earth.  Why  then  doth  it  bear  other  thsii 
these  P  Those  beings  who  love,  who  in  the  world  take  root  in 
each  other  in  Buffsring  and  hope,  and  who  aft<*rwnrds  mu^t 
be  torn  firoro  each  other,  and  must  die — why  are  they  here  1* 
Why  all  this  that  is  lovely,  which  must  cease— all  this 
strength  which  shall  come  to  nought;  and  before  all,  wbv 
those  wptkM  which  perish  in  their  birth,  these  lives  which 

•  9 


Si 

never  have  tasted  joj,  these  deep  stifferingB  P  to  oome  ftnall/ 
to  silenoe,  to  sink  in  earth  ?  the  earth  which  shall  eqiialiae 
all,  andefbce  all.  Shall  mj  heart  deapair;  perishing  in  thesa 
sorrowful  thoughts,  in  theae  dark  queatkna  F    It  shall  noi! 

O  God !  on  Thee,  whom  I  laaned  to  adore  aiiiea  tba 

dajs  of  my  childhood ;  on  Thee,  whom  I  fM  in  the  depths  ol 
my  soul  to  live,  whom  I  wor^ip  in  the  holy  voice  of  my 
conscience,  in  sll  that  I  see  good  and  lair  upon  earth— on 
Thee  mv  heart  and  mv  thoughts  are  firmlv  anehored,  as  the  first 
and  onfy  origin  of  all  life  and  all  thought  Hen  mi  /—that 
1  believe.  Thou  art  holy,  and  full  St  lore.  Thoo  aft  the 
(tod  of  goodness— this  I'feel;  this  I  sinorrelj  belirvr  ? 
understand  myself  no  longer,  nor  what  I  love  m  my  f< 
iri>atun>ti, their  love,  their  virtue,  nor  the  holy  MVtT  whicn  u 
u  I  it  ten  in  the  buiiiao  breaat,  whJeh  holds  the  world  lopiimr 
all  iit  to  me  a  mystery,  if  I  baBove  BOt  upon  Thee  I  My 
Maker !  with  Thy  best  ffifts— with  thia  heart  which  can  love 
Thee,  with  this  mind  whieh  can  raaae  itaelf  lo 


Thee,  with  this  will,  powerful  lo  hear  and  to  obiT  Tkm  1 
will  and  must  adore  Tl|pel  Deep  in  my  aoiil  Mil  Hwu 
written  Thy  name,  and  in  Una  moment,  O  my  OodI  whan  1 
am  Botnff  to  meet  a  deaUmjthwL  whooa  natert  I  do  not  know 


am  Botnff  to  meet  a  deatinution,  whooa  nolnrt  I  do  not 
— n-ben  I  goto  that  land 


ivo  aver  y«t  rata 

—where  1,  already  a  shade,  sink  amongst  shadea,  and  with 
every  day  feel  the  powers  of  my  soul  fiuling  ma  in  this 
moment  I  can  doubt  of  all,  only  not  of  Thee,  only  not  of 
Thy  ffoodneas  and  Thy  power!    Thou  ait  my  Ood! — —Bat 


this  Ood  on  whom  1  Wlieve,  whoae  goodneas  and  power  are 
an  certain  to  me  as  the  love  in  my  own  breast,  it  la  not  He 
who  created  pain  and  death — not  death  sneh  aa  it  now  ahowa 
itik>lf  on  earth,  surrounded  bj  pnin  and  daikneaa.  Tim  wotka 


111  which  Infinite  p)odoeaa  bm  eipraaaad  ttaall^  rnnat  OMr 
his  image ;  the  spirits,  bom  of  His  Iboogkl^  mnat  bo  holy 
and  peifect  spirits ;  that  nature  in  whieh  they  raiaet  tkini- 
aelvea,  pure  siid  without  fault  God*s  etrmal  law  of  lovo  is 
written  in  the  apirita'  heart ;  it  directs  their  eneqjy,  and  the 
world  obeys  this  law  of  eternal  goodnees  and  hnliiiaai  Tko 
spirits  do  not  blindly  follow  this  hiw;  ther  Ibllow  It  fin 
freedom  and  conscionAieas ;  they  are  fbraianed  wiUi  Mf- 
ment  and  will ;  they  have  ihm  power  to  ootnpr»h^nd  Oowt 
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will,  aad  in  fireedom  to  make  it  their  Dwn ;  and  their  blimi 
and  their  true  freedom  exprew  itaelf  in  theee  words :  'Thy 
*TiU,  O  mj  Qod,  I  do  willinrij. 

Ciood  and  all-wiae  must  be  that  Eternal  and  unalterabie 
will — ibr  ehaage  ia  only  in  time,  and  Gk>d  ruke  time.  All 
Ood*a  worka  are  good,  and  eternal  as  himaelf— every  lifo 
which  proceeda  from  Him,  leceifea  from  Him  that  perfection 
and  hliM  whidi  aeeording  to  its  nature  it  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing ;  the  free  ipirit  first,  after  that  the  animals,  and  in  the 
least  worm  or  flower  He  yot  lites  with  life  and  jo^.  All,  all 
is  transfused  hj  His  lore !    As  a  lover  lires  in  his  belovtnl. 


so  Ood  lires  in  His  creatioe,  living  and  making  happy ;  a«  a 
hride  Ihres  in  her  bridegroom,  so  must  the  world  love  snd 

adore  Ood 

And  is  this  then  the  relatioii  in  that  part  of  the  world 
which  I  see,  amonpl  the  ipintual  beincs  which  I  know — 
amoogitmenF  Ahl  it  ia  aoi  sol  Ood  made  man  in  His 
imMt,  tlMt  I  Miere,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  *'  How 
art  noa  fiJIai  from  heaven,  thou  bright  star  of  the  morning  !** 
Whsnee  sin  in  the  heart  of  man — whence  the  edipee  in  hie 
and  nntare'a  Ufc  whence  ■oiftring  on  earth,  disorder,  de* 
stradMn,  deatiiP  Whence  death?  Whence  this  almoat 
ineopporiable  pain,  which  brings  the  sweat  to  my  brow,  and 
is  mduaDy  brmginfBe  to  the  dark  grave  P  O  my  Ood ! 
Ood  of  goodness,  on  Thee  I  believe,  by  Thee  I  hold  fast ! 


Han  was  bom  sinftil,  or  incKned  to  sin,  and  strife  and  pain 
have  ensled  in  nature  aa  long  aa  we  remember.  Man  and 
his  world  are  the  work  of  Ood,  the  meet  Holy,  the  Almightv. 


—That  Ood  did  not  ersats  nan  stnlbl,  or  the  world  imper> 
Ihet,  is  my  fbn  eonvictioa.    Haa  man  then  eiiated  befora 


thia  till  on  earth  ?  Went  he  pure  and  perfect  from  the 
hand  or  hie  Maker  and  Ml  f  Haa  he  in  hia  fall  dimwn  down 
wilk  him  hb  world— natnraF  Is  hie  fbrfrtlhlnam  of  this 
iws  aiistmuia  a  eonea^nanea  of  hia  fril,  a  wipanshm  of  his 
higkir  BimsiiinoMim  dnriag  his  earthly  rsgenetation  t  Are 
the  haaianly  aparka  which  sumeHmea  yet  kindle  in  him,  tlie 
nood,  the  Mautiful,  are  th<*v  a  remembrance  of  his  fonn«*r 
tm  with  Ood  P  do  thev  rxp^^n,  together  with  the  pheno- 
menon  of  sin  upon  eartfi,  a  lost  paradise  ?  How  could  man, 
a  perfect  work  of  Ood,  fall  P  What  was  it  which  could  fort*e 
has  fall  in  a  world,  where  Ood»  the  alVpwd,  waa  the  uoiy 
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iufluencin^  principle?   A  thonaaid 
in  my  bhun where  find  I  a 


God  cmnnot  hare  tieatcd  nan  nnful ;  pure  mod  _ 
must  have  oome  from  hm  iMnds.  He  masl  Imhv 
when  be  comnenced  tlna  Mrthhr  life ;  bt  h« 
original  glon-,  and  with  him  all  nature.  Hie 
upon  thia  earth,  and  in  tbeM  dreuoMtaiieea,  m«tl  be  •  ooo- 
noqueoce  of  hit  fall.  How  bee  mao  tUBmk  f  Bf  eUowins 
himself  to  be  oreroome  br  temptatioB,  nj  tbe  tredilMOi  m 
our  race.  Who  templed  liim  ?  Not  God ;  to  tiaTlj  ee  God 
is  imj^oatible !  The  derfl  t  I  cannot  believe  in  tbe  d^l 
n*  an  mdividoal  eiiatence,  nor  in  md  aa  a  pcnev.  If  tbere 
y^ore  an  indiridoal  eiietenee  eppoeed  to  Ood  is 


a«  he  ia->a  aorenign  power  of  a  dominioB  in  mmmw  to 
-^   '      '  iHd  tbeobi  ""    * 


that  of  God—there  would  then  be  no  leaeoo  to  eall  thia 
l>ower,  fin ;— to  hia  adoiOT  oofll  to  be  ofaed,  even  at  to 
tlioae  of  God,  eternal  lilb-tiirt  ii  lo  aqr.  tbe  nwiiotioi  of 
that  life  wbiefa  tliej  lovodi  far  inatanee^  pMa%  htftnd. 
vuxr,  ■elfiebnew^  eroel^,  ete. 

If  one  eottld  eoneeife  of  evO  aa  ef  an 
n(H*ted  power,  it  might  beaa  a 
with  the  to-oalled  good;  not  orereome  aa  etfl,  bnt 
eiicj  in  strength;  and  Bjrron'a  ~ 
to  tajr : 


TW  «47  ffrO  OMi.* 


fal  tboM.  to 


But  eril,  on  the  contrur, 

an  organiatng  power,  but'aa  a 

What  then  u  eril  ?    Ptorbape  it  waa 

the  good  — aa  tbe  shadow  is  of  Ugb^ 

from  hia  apnointed  duties,    a 

of  his  lonl  •  apparel,  endea 

NMumc  his  part, — a  power  wbieb  eiprsaasa  nothing  bnt  the 

impoti>nce  or  the  fiUlen  spirit,  wbieb  is  tjiamiieeil  oterbr  its 

own  mi!<{rii(1f^  imagination,  in  propottiun  aa  it  ckiasa  Hain  to 

tlint  w»  ine. 

1  shi  til  my  enfeebled  powen eaek  to  phmge  faito 

the  depths  of  the  metauhrsical  abjsa,  wbieb  with  tbe  fulnete 
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of  mj  ftiroer  nowen  I  wis  miAble  to  fathom ;  ta  an  expUna* 
tion  of  the  rwuttr  of  eril,  and  it«  influonce  in  the  fiUl  of  mat 


fn>«  the  order  of  oeetion  imposed  bj  God,  I  will  repose  ol 
thefbOowiafr: 

God,  as  the  idm  of  all  good,  ae  the  tinag  Ood,  excliuW a 
eril  ni  all  Hie  exieteooe.  Thie  eidiMJOB  penniu  notwith- 
ufaading  the  pQeaibilitr  of  evil — thecelbiv  a  ehoicr  (the  ct>n- 
«iitaoM  of  ftoedooi),  Ood*s  ehoiee  11  made  from  al> 


ehaAUmeelf  rerifr  it  Ibrhimttlf  (thuealone  I-  ;; 

but  ia  the  ehoiee  liee  ttie  lepeeeutatbu  of  eril  (teropution), 

rvpreeaalation  pipdoeee  deetre,  and  dewire  produce*  »in. 

Man  from  a  etalo  nf  childhood  and  innocence  poaeee  to 

of  tadepeiideoee  and  frwdom.    He  had  the  free  choice 


tietwoMi  a  happT  realitr,  and  am  omptif  image  of  iiuppoeed 
^;ood;heaOowedhimeeIftobeleBpleidVtheUtt<*r.  Qod*a 
image  became  darkened  within  him,  he  fell,  and  nAtiire  fell 


i  wmrring  elementa.   But  he  had  ikvodom  and  power 
Duthful,  and  hia  fhU  ia  hie  own  &ult,  and  the  cou- 


w 

tOIMMi 

afqnwieaa  one  and  aD  miml  be  aaeribed  to  himaelf.  Hit 
situation  here  on  earth,  hie  eulvleetion  to  mailer,  hia  ain,  hifi 
bodilr  and  mental  wmtkrimm^  the  whole  dieorganimtion  uf 
Ufe  in  aU  ila  parta,  aU  ia  n  Bonaegnenee  of  hia  fjL 

Bui  God,  &«l«ma  OodfaMaa,  Iha  higheet  Lore,  wiU  He 
focvko  hia  fhlkn,  Hia  nhapny  chad?  Will  He  do  let^. 
than  a  mother  doea  for  henf  O  no!  He  will  never  turn 
awaj  Hia  thee.  He  win  aeek  Hia  child.  He  will  call  it.  He 
will  anfler.  He  will  give  Hia  heart's  blood  to  win  it  again,  to 
reeooetle  it  to  Himself.  If  God  in  holy  worlds,  lives  as  the 
girer  of  bliss,  on  earth  He  must  lire  as  the  Reconciler.  This 
imnn  of  anguish  and  home  ateknesa,  which  before  the  memonr 
Off  man  has  naen  horn  the  earth^thi«  ardent  ay :  **  Lonl, 
eomer  ie  from  elgnily  to  elamilT  aoaweiwd  l^^,  **  Hert% 

**  Hare,  mr  child  r  Tea,  my  God,  upon  this  Word,  upon 
iWa  advent,  with  aU  hia  hemi,  thy  child  believer,  and  hv  tin* 
Ughl  of  the  doetmae  of  raoeneiliation  he  sees  life,  an  '  • 
world  dean  ilaelf  to  hie  rmrds.  If  I  beliere  on  Go  t  t 
AH-fDod  and  ftin  of  lova,  80  do  I  slso  believe  upon  the  Boron* 
gflar  of  the  world ;  believe  thai  that  life,  whieh  the  heart  seek  «. 
nd  willingly  extends  itself  to  us,  belieTp  that  it 
approaching  us  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  has 


rmdandi 
M  Ine  vo 
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▼anquished  all  difficulties,  and  ha^  fully  and  intimatelj  united 
itself  with  us.  I  believe  that  our  God  is  no  repelling  Ood ; 
believe  that  he  will  give  us  all — all — the  fulneM  of  His  life 
— Himself— believe  that  he,  as  Eternal  Love,  will  auffer  for 
and  with  us,  until  He  fully  lives  within  us. 

I  I  believe,  therefore,  that  ever  since  the  regeneration  of 
man  upon  the  earth,  the  work  of  reconciliation  has  had  ita 
beginning ;  that  everything  ^reat  and  good,  which  hiatonr 

*  has  to  show,  is  a  work  of  this  spirit,  of  this  eternal  WorJ, 
which  lives  and  glows  over  the  world,  as  the  sun  orer  the 
blossom,  as  the  mother  over  her  child ;  and  oommunioatea  iU 
life  in  such  proportion  aa  the  awakening  world  b  eapable  of 
receiving,  t  also  believe  that  in  the  moment  the  world  is 
ripe  for  it,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  shall  beoompleled, 
and  God  shall  descend  upon  earth,  in  the  moat  intimate  eom- 
munion  with  man.  Somethinff  must  then  remain  in  life,  in 
the  history  of  man,  which  shall  fully  reveal  to  him  the  lore  of 
Ood — love  which  will  call  forth  a  retam  of  love ;  something 
which  must  awaken  man  to  a  lively  aenae  of  hia  (all,  of  hia 
sin,  powerfully  recal  the  memory  of  hia  Father's  houao,  of 
a  lost  holineaa  and  purity,  which  will  give  him  will  and  power 
to  conquer  the  evil  within  himself,  and  be  bom  again,  a  child 
of  God ;  something  which  ahall  annul  the  terrors  and  powers 

of  death,  and  explain  lift I  know  to  whom  I  ahall  go  to 

find  what  I  seeK.  I  will  so  to  Him,  who,  holy  Himself, 
called  man  to  the  highest  bolineaa,  to  likeneaa  with  God ; 
who  proclaimed  Gk>d*a  kingdom  upon  earth ;  who  aulbrrd, 
who  was  tempted,  who  comGated  like  a  man,  who  conquered 
like  a  God ;  to  Him  to  whom  the  powers  of  nature  were  sub- 
ject when  He  commanded  it.  I  will  go  to  Him  who  was 
crucified,  to  Him  who  haa  riaen  again,  to  the  AV  h 

was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  ua  full  of  grace  n' 
to  "  God  who  through  Chriat  is  recoodlmg  the  workl  to 
Himself." 

•  •  •  e  e 

The  paees  of  history  lie  open  before  me,  and  I  think  I  fSed 
the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  during  their  itniiM 
through  the  world.  Some  few  pagea  are  ftUed  with  ^  slory 
of  the  Mediator ;  but  a  mighty  apirit,  fbll  of  peace  and  re- 
surrection, proceeds  from  these,  and  renewa  toe  life  of  the 
world.    Sunk  in  this,  convinced  of  thia,  the  mond  difficulties 


k 
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wliicb  I  once  found  in  the  life  of  Jesus  disturb  me  no  moi-o 
I  feel  it  to  be  certain  na  I  live,  certain  as  that  I  believe  in 
God, — that  here  is  God  announced  to  the  earth,  that  through 
thia  hath  He  justified  Himself;  the  kingdom  of  iieaven  has 
eonie  near  unto  us — the  work  of  reconciliation  is  completed. 

Beep  in  mj  inmost  soul,  I  expenence  that  so  it  is.  That 
God  on  whom  I  believe,  is  He  another  than  whom  Chriati- 
anitj  has  announced  ?  The  power  bv  which  I  can  combat 
evfl  within  myself,  is  it  not  love  to  that  God  who  loved  the 
world  80  mucn  that  he  gave  his  only  Son  as  a  propitiation 
for  its  nns?  O  Heart  of  Creation!  O  Bread  of  Life, 
which  giveth  Thyself  to  us — I  believe  it,  I  sincerely  believe 
it ;  in  Thee,  and  through  Thee  alone,  have  we  eternal  life — 
the  fiilne«  of  God*s  life. — Thou  eain^it  down  to  man,  that 
man  might  aaoend  to  God.  The  Twther  has  bowed  Himself 
down  to  the  child,  that  he  might  lift  it  up  to  His  breast ! 

St.  Martin  says :  *'  We  are  climbing  up  in  this  life,  as  if 
on  a  Udder.  In  death  this  ladder  is  snatched  from  us,  and 
we  then  stand  in  that  region  of  life  to  which  we  had  our- 
selves arisen.'*  See,  in  consequence,  Jesus*s  effort  to  lift  us 
up  to  the  bifffaeet  step — the  threshold  of  God*s  kingdom. 

Even  on  ttiis  earth  God  wills  that  man  shall  partake  of  the 
fulneee  of  this  life ;  but  what  before  all  does  Christianity 
say  P  **  Ood  is  love  r  He  will  therefore  never  cease  to  de- 
sire the  deltverT  of  man ;  here,  there,  in  eternity.  He  will 
kbonr  §at  it.  God  is  the  only  principle,  ever  the  same,  ever 
aetive.  O,  certainly  the  time  will  oome  when  the  Son,  the 
eternal  Word,  shall  have  subdued  aU  to  the  Father,  the  etei^ 
mlThoagfat. 

Life  is  the  defelopment  of  a  noble  drama.  The  scene 
which  we  now,  snd  perhsps  long  afterwards,  tske  pert  in,  is 
called  reconciliation.  When  we  have  again  entered  into 
Ood*s  eternal  order,  then  our  life  will  be  developed  in  undis- 
turbed freedom  and  happiness,  and  the  drama  is  then  the  de- 
Telooment  of  the  eternal  Love,  in  aU  the  spheres  of  life.  Un- 
neaiable  presentiments  aathcnr  themselves  around  me.  Like 
the  beams  of  a  newly>lignted  son,  they  dart  over  the  world, 
and  seek  to  illuminate  all  its  parts — Ah !  but  shadows  are 
gathering  round  me,  and  like  a  weary  wanderer  my  thoughts 
alreadv 

Before  they  sink  in  sleep,  to  Thee  will  I  go,  my  celestial 


Do  tn£  FUKHtDEKT*!  PAUQHTXBfl. 

Teacher,  and  hear  the  words  thou  saidsl  to  thj  diaciplM  wbett 
like  me  thou  stoodevt  on  the  borders  of  the  grav* : 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  jo  Miew  in  God 
belicTe  also  in  me.'* 

"  In  my  Father's  house  are  manj  WMUMioiia ;  if  it  wwrt  not 
80, 1  would  have  told  you.    I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  yoo.*' 

*'I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  aod  the  life;  no  mmn 
Cometh  unto  the  father  but  by  me." 

"  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commaadmeati.** 

"  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  mj  peaoe  I  gitre  unto  jfOtt;  not 
as  the  world  ^iveth  give  I  unto  you.  Lei  not  jour  hmti  hv 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.** 

"  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  oome  into  Um* 
world  ;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  unto  the  FsUmt.** 

*'  Father,  I  will  that  they  iIm  whom  thou  iMfi  gifw  »p. 
be  with  me  where  I  am.** 

**  And  the  glory  which  thon  gavMi  me  I  hovo 
that  they  may  be  one,  even  m  wo  are  ono  :** 

"  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  bm^  tbat  thtj  may  be 
feet  in  one.** 

A  quiet  joy  links  orer  mr  heart,  the  darkneaa 
itsi'lf,  Ood's  splendid  light  iifuminaa  lifSi,  and  all  ita 
St  ructions  are  explained.  What  ibm  is  death  in  tlij  Itlb  and 
thy  doctrine,  O  Jesus  P  only  a  moment  of  pasaaM  to  a  spiri- 
tual life  for  the  good ;  the  door  through  wkicwi  thojr  oolrr 
into  a  happier  state,  in  ftill  possession  or  tlyil  fraadoai  Ibei 
have  acquired  1  My  breast  is  now  lightened,  mj  ejo  eiaarsJ, 
and  I  will  cry  with  the  Apostle:  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?    O  GrsTO,  where  is  thy  victory  f* 

Death  has  approached  near'unto  me ;  may  he  eome,  he  is 
my  friend.    For  all  my  weakness,  all  my  stna,  fbrgire  me,  O 

«•• 

TOU 

bid* 


my  Ood !    My  native  land,  my  frienda,  nj  mother,  my  m 
tors,  farewell  1     I  leave  you,  but  I  know  I  shall  meet  TOt 
again.    Willingly,  ye  beloved  of  roj  heart,  had 
ding  ye  farewell  wished  onoe  aoain  to  press  your 


upon  earth— but  it  cannotbe— well  then,  God's  will  be 
God*s  name  be  praised  1 

When  I  had  finished  reeding,  I  looked  at  Edla.    8lie  had 
chiMped  her  hands  over  her  heart,  her  tears  flowed  abundn 
but  silently ;  I  took  care  not  to  disturb  her,  suspect  ini: 
she  felt  a  deep  and  beneficial  emotion.    And  oh !  when  the 
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r><>>r  i<ick  heart  MM  the  doctor  ftoproMfa,  wben  it  ftnt  con- 
.  ^i .  1  .s  that  there  is  a  bdMm  for  all  the  woondb  of  life,  when 
tbe  hot  bnuB  m  ktely  martyred  bj  a  tJMHiMiid  doubto,  lay^ 
itMlf  to  reat  on  tKe  boaom  of  etenal  goodnoM;  oh!  then 
tbMe  |MMM  m  tiM  Bund  that  whieh  reaaon  cannot  saiM,  that 
Mrhieh  the  pan  onnot  write,  that  which  akoa  with  quiet  and 
ioua  tean  one  can  feel.  BeeomeUUdion  t  reooaailiitiou 
...  GKid,  with  life,  with  oneaelf^  it  the  hMvenly  eanliaient 
^rhifh  gradualW  piercM  the  heart'a  core,  which  cools  each  au 
Ijitelj  throhhing  pulaa,  which  efiwM  each  lately  so  nainful 
(ionbt.  Ooodneaa,  heavenlr  goodneaa,  thou  art  toe  batsam  of 
lift^"  May  thy  kingdom  comer* 


Hour  after  hoor  now  paMwd,  and  Bdla  and  I  spoke  not  a 
and  I  had  ne 


word;  she  ky  still,  and  r had  nefM aeon  on  her  tiice  so  calm 
.nod  so  dear  an  apraasioo.  At  coo  o'clock  the  carrtam 
l>egantoroU,andeBpoetiB8Adalaida,IroMtoflo.  Adehude 
tisd  the  chOdiab  pt npaMJty,  when  aha  ivtnmedfttMna  baU 
where  ahe  had  not  auppadC  to  eat  gingerbread ;  and  I  took  a 
pleasure  in  alwm  banno,  when  aha  returned  from  any  pailj, 
!*ome  read;|r  for  her,  which  I  had  mjadtf  baked  alter  a  recipe 
I  had  reeetved  firom  mj  departed  conain,  Beata  HYardsgstaff, 
and  which  was  much  better  than  any  that  could  be  purchMcd, 
even  at  Mrs.  DorTs.  I  wished  to  co,  that  1  might  ha?e  my 
little  dish  in  order,  and  tharelbra  bid  Bdki  good  night.  She 
asked  to  retain  the  mannacript. 

*'  It  hM  made^**  aha  said,  ^  a  wonderftil  imprsMion  upon 
me.  and  hM  strengthened  a  preeentiment  which  I  always  bad 
ot  a  prs  aiiatanea.  of  a  lost  happjr  state.    In  reading  the 

rhen  I  hara  heard  fine  music. 


of  oar  nobleat  barda;  when  I  hara  heard  fine  music, 
or  contaiapiatsd  a  beautiftDil  face,  dim  imaflra  of  a  mi^iestic 
and  loat  anti4|vity  hava  fiaan  in  mr  soul,  mdmore  than  once 
caused  withm  me  a  makneholy  ana  ineoBiprehenaible  longing, 
which  I  en  ^criba.    But  if  pr»anatimca  »  a  tnitL;  if 

wahafosl  befrrre  tht.i<  llfr.  wbeuM  cooim  the  general 

aadprolbi  ogntbar  with  the  cauM 

wUdi  ha«  ijanised  state  r* 

"  This  forgat^r  the  Tery  fall  itself/' 

I  answered;  *'the  :..^  '^r  man  hM  fallen 

asleep,  and  this  sleep  CO!  tserendunng 

this  ufe.    It  ie  now  nig^'v,  ^^w  ...  ^Hen  the  sun 
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arises,  we  shall  be  able  also  to  tee  jerterdftj  dewlj—Uie  ptit 
and  the  present." 

«« Now/'  said  Edla,  **  I  begin  to  milwilmd  Um  woHi 
Count  Alarik  said  that  erening.    Oh !  if  an  ekms' 
directs  the  world,  if  a  nacessaiy  will  ffiret  the  law, 


I  also  beoome  happj — at  least  not  onbappT." 

*«  Happy!  happy!  that  I  liiieerrij  hoper  aiMWcradI, 
embracing  her  tenderly,  went  to  my  gingerbread  and  my  Ada* 
laide,  who,  good,  cay,  and  beautiful  as  an  au  ' 
from  the  bidL     Adelaide  ate  ber  gingerbread 


witk  haarty 
satistSM^tion.  I  looked  at  ber,  beard  Earaeoount  of  tha  atenU 
of  the  ball,  thought  that  Bdla  was  happy,  and  foil  thai  mm 
in  this  fallen  worid  there  are  rery  many  pleaaanl  MHMBla. 

From  this  time  a  remarkable  ahanga  totk  plaea  in  Bdk. 
She  sought  solitude  in  ber  room,  wbara  aba  OBipiid  hanelf 
with  reMing.  When  aba  was  in  eonpaayt  bar  BaoMn  wm 
gentler  and  calmer;  but  a  abada of  malan Aniy, aa aipi tmdtm 
of  deep  disoouragement,  appeared  in  bar  wUa  panoo.  I 
aaw  Count  Akrik  follow  bar  with  attantiotti  aBd,aattw«r^ 
watch  orer  the  deveUmaMnt  of  bar  soul.  Onaataofaif,  wbap 
by  accident  Edhi  and  I  ware  alone  with  him,  ha  tamad  Iba 
oonTersataon  on  bappoMaa,  and  tba  maana  of  onmhwinf  to  it. 
He  said  that  there  waa  an  alanentooauMB  toalLaad  with- 
out  whieh  none  oould  reach  n  dmrnbla  and  real  iiappinaai ; 
but  that  within  this  waa  a  numberiaaa  qoantitjr  of  liiftiaiit 
yet  not  divided  elanenta,  from  which  each  indhridaal  eonld 
chooaa  bis  own,  and  omaiaa  there  hia  mid  in  banno^y 
witiitiie  great  whole.  HathoiMhIlhatthahappinaasof  man 
depends  upon  his  lirinj^  after  Ood*a  daereea,  and  iadiaf  far 
his  aoul  a  sphere  of  actirity  in  whieh  to  develop  hia 
by  whidi  be  could  exprees  bimaal(  and  vhaaa  ha 
oeiTe  nourishment  to  further  darelopaMOt 
orotheroftbaaaelenMBli^*'  beaaid,  "  life  would  always  fcal 
a  Toid." 

"  O  my  preaentimentr'  said  Bdk,  who  had  }aa%  ant  aOni 
and  attentite.  Count  Alarik  enabled  her  by  hia  aafsr  fna^ 
tiona  to  oreroome  ber  abyneaa,  and  ejqiteaa  herself 
dearly. 

**  The  manuscript  wbidi  yon  nira  aM,**  aaid  Bdk, 
the  reading  of  that  book  on  whi%  its  eomfofi  ia  grounded, 
baa  reaUy  sent  a  light  into  my  soul,  and  done  ma  ' 
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ipod.  I  beUefe  oo  what  it  mjm,  I  believe  on  ad  all-good 
Ood,  on  Hit  graee  ofer  at  all,  and  yet'* — and  tears  forced 
themaehea  into  ber  eyea— "  and  jet  I  am  not  happy — life  jet 
aeena  barren  to  me,  and  I  am  jet  a  burden  to  mjaelf.** 

8be  wiped  awaj  ber  tears,  and  eontinned  wnh  calmncaa 
and  penpenitj.  "  I  bate  beard  tbe  penee  and  joj  which 
religKNM  occupationa  tm  to  tbe  aonl,  wnA  praiaed.  I 
hare  tried  tbem"— «be  eontinned,  bliMbing  deepfj— «« in  the 
chorcb,  aa  weD  aa  in  mj  aolitarj  room,  I  have  atriTen  to  call 
down  benvcn  to  ffll  mj  poor  bannrinc  apirit." 

"  And  jott baw  not  aneeeededr  aaled  Oount  Alarik,  with 
an  eanraaaion  of  tiM  creaAesI  ojmpatbj. 

**  No  ranawerad  Ma,  and  to  eooeaal  ber  emotion  abewaa 
■ilent. 

"  And,**  eontinned  Coont  Alarik,  •*  joo  thought  that  tbia 
maana  of  bappineaa  waa  not  a  rral  one,  but  onlj  conaidered 
S4  «T)rft  bj  enthnaiaaHoal  and  diatempirred  minds  ?** 

'  I  thought,**   anewerad  Bdk  with  regained  oompoanra, 

"  that  this  means,  bowerer  good  and  bleascrt  to  so  manj,  waa 

not  to  for  me.    I  will  not  set  it  aaide,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

'  reqnirw  another  sort  of  food^I  cannot  oommand 

'  inued  exaltation  of  mind  which  aneb  an  oeeupatioB 

Mout  its  becoming  hemrr  and  deadening.     When 

M  in  raising  niv  minJ  to  real  eestasjr,  and  lived 

<sed  momaBla,  mj  soul  fidk  agam  for  msnv 

nf  wMkneaa  ana  distaste ;  mr  own  eiisU 

oppress  me  than  more  than  ever.    I 

•K  to  Hre  merdj  on  bearenlj  food — I 

kn«>  ;*ioosr* 

IL.^  ...^  .  V M  broken  ofl^  bj  the  Baroneaa  re- 

turning  ftom  h  Adebida. 

The  same  etri>  ■■■A  on  ber  toilet  a  packet  con- 

taining seteral  K  -  theee  were  ^  Orubbe*s  Code 


of  Societj,**  **F<  "  Montesauiett*s  Esprit 

dse  Lois,'*  *'Agn  PUto's  works  in  a 


German  tranafaitaon,  etc   Un  a  sup  oi  paper  which  laj  among 
the  booha,  tbe  Mowing  Knee  wave  wiKn  I 

"Tb  I  niilimpbUi  God's  works,  to  make  oneaaifaegnainted 
with  their  iimniMliiiii.  ia  a  true  worship  and  a  beneficent 
practieeof  deroUon.  IW  world  becomee  rich  to  roan  in  pro- 
portion  aa  be  kMki  about  in  it.    Tbe  life  of  tbe  thinker  is 
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beautiful  m  that  of  the  lorer.  Ood  bat  planted  floven  of 
enjoyment  on  thia  world  for  «U  bia  creaturea.  Badi  and  all 
•half  find  tboae  deatinfid  for  them,  if  ther  onlf  aeek  witb 
spirit  and  indnatry.*'  Edk  aoeepted  tbia  gift  with  plnMiiv 
and  surprise. 

Count  AJarik  and  I  now  botb  oecmpied  omwhrea  with 
devising  a  pUn  for  EdU's  future  atvdiea,  oooTtncMi  aa  w  buth 
were  tluit,  during  a  course  of  atudj  whieb  woold  daflop  ' 
faculties  of  ber  soul,  and  give  her  an  oppovtSBity  of  w 
Btandiug  ber  own  poaitaon,  abo  would  oooa  Uarn  ber 
powera,  and  find  out  tbe  waj  to  ber  owd 
Alarik  iougbt  to  let  ber  view  liii  ee 
the  written  ^oeatioiia  be  left  to  bar  to  1 
that  tbe  objecta  tbej  ooneemed  eaat 
Theae  objecta  itdated  to  all  tbe  epberaa  of  Itli :  ralMoBHid 
morals ;  pbiloaopbj  and  biatonr ;  arta,  aeiaaea^  md  iBMlmk 
The  Coont  waa  an  enligbteoed  miB,  and  toogaoMpi  lo  Iht 
that  a  woman  eould  baoooM  loo  loMod  or  too  < 
he  saw  for  ber,  aa  for  niaii,  no  otber  bomda  to 
than  that  which  tbe  indiridnal'a  own  talallectual 
scribe.  He  eooeidrn  '  '  of  Bdle  to  be 
tivated  tbem  with  s*  ••  i 

Edla,  her  lore  for  1< 
required  force  to  eh< 

Siren  ber,  in  tb«'  ^ 
ut  tbejT  TOiy  a** 
read  tbe  Orecian 
eitracta  and  ohv 

It  waa  a  \ 
tbe  PreaidtMi;  ^^ 

waa  occupied  in  his  own  rooai 
not  able  to  watcb  over  bin 
aasured  me  that  be  put  iull  c«' 
aelf  certain  that  bia  own  and  h». 
be  conacientioualj  puraued  hj  me,  in  all 
daugbter*a  edneatKn.  I  wia  dent;  aom 
bj  theae  apeecbea;  and  Edk  hboored  nndiiimbed  whole 
daya  in  ber  room, and  became  waiwhOt  eleiiat  in  her  mna, 
and  gayer  and  more  friendly  with  Ofwy  one. 

An!  weabonld  not  preach  aomndi  to  peoples  wnehonld 
give  them  an  intercat  in  life,  aoaaethi^g  to  lofe^  m 
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ire  for ;  we  riioiild,  if  pocnble,  make  them  happv,  or  put 
Umoi  on  tbe  wmj  to  happiiien — then  tber  would  unquM- 
tioiHbljr  beeoae  good. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

tomnnnfo  aboijt  adam  avd  bis  tovt. 
A4MI ^wmk}m •  ^M^naliMlrtkii i#  ll» 

h  M»  iMi  Mm  ftra,  ai  thit 


iif  ihfiJ  ytt  MifwlfadactFr  >•  hrnnmh  fcffc.   m  4U  mi  rnMrk  ilM  It  wm 
kb  avB  I  miMlly  wkkk  fc»il  >J<  to<if  fty  UM  ^mrtli  l»  WBltli,  UU 

gyPwyijw  i^i  Of  a  tt2!ioM;J;<^t4iM,  umi  tw^VMTS 

OiTB  ton  of  Adan,  Count  AUrik  W^  wrote  to  ftnother  ton 
of  Aaaa^  the  Befvmid  Albert  P. : 

**  Men  ie  e  wondrrfUl  cn*atuiT,  m?  good  Albert  I  Thti 
bri^  dietofery  nunt  nAtunllr  be  followed  b?  eome  highly 
ori^oel  ideee,  which  agetn  will  Iced  jou  to  MiDethiiig  with 
which  jrwi  ere  yute  yBerewiiirted  Fitieiice!  Whet  erery  ho- 
in  every  Huid,  end  in  eveij  ntiiation,  is  heppi- 
'  ef  hiineelf  end  of  hie  hfe.  But  huw  thou- 
,  md  dimniler  hie  cooceptione  of  this  hep- 
ptnee^andtheMeeneofettetningitl  (HeYejoorrerheerd 
anTtUMefHdihiehebMn  II  wee  not  long  ego  the!  the 
phdoeepheie  of  Bnvope  wiehed  to  pereaede  ue  thet  this  hep- 
nineei  wee  not  rcetW  enjrthing  pocittve.  but  th«t  it  altogether 
depMided  on  the  tninenre  oicliinete,  Mid  upon  the  peculier 
rhemeler  of  eech  tndtviditel.  Thcj  m«  in  the  nettree  of 
Keaipti'hethe,  heppy  in  their  tup^-  "<*  '^nin-oil,  in  the  ro- 
luptuoua  Uiudoo,  in  tho  animal  ^r  ^  of  the  Hotten- 

toie,  ehenniflg  eeanplee  of  Itrtng.  n^  in  client,  nej,  more 


ezoellent,  then  Iheee  of  the  ednceted  Eiinr>pi-an,  enjoying  hia 

'e  ftnned 


hh  ■'**'r*'!n  to  e  hig^  ■jettui  of  moralitr,  end 
eeneeoftheDeaaliftiL  A  date  of  neture  iMe  eertHnlj  ile 
good  and  advMtefeone  nde ;  enltitre  bee  ite  ineonrenieneee, 
lU  miaeveUe  eoweaMMee,  it  ie  tme.  It  ie,  bowerer,  eeey 
to  eerrihe  to  both  IMr  ftee  on  the  Jeoob*e  ledder  of  the 
morid*e  hidoiy. 

**  In  ovtiMe.  the  nuewe  of  pore  1y  end  truly  enjoring  liffl 
en;  naewfooe.    Key  then  not,  however,  be  e condition  \\  Uicb 
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w  preeminently  worthy  of  man,  ana  as  he  U  regardMi  by 
God,  and  as  a  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  in  which  he  motl 
freely  can  improve  hia  existence,' and  come  to  the  full  enjoT* 
ment  of  his  life  as  a  man,  and  aa  a  reasonable  creature  rm 
which  he  can  fully  live,  according  to  all  the  oowert  which 
God  has  given  him,  and  emjiloy  all  to  his  glorr  r 

"  You  will  sav  this  is  going  very  round  about  merely  to 
say  that  one  will  marry  !  And  I  will  saj  that  you  are  right : 
but  when,  I,  myself,  have  not  lightly  come  to  thb  ooodii* 
sion,  it  is  not  more  than  reasonable  toat  jou  should  partak* 
my  troubles 


"  I  have  just  now  received  your  letter  of  the  tenth,  and 
am  obliged  to  come  straight  to  the  matter.  You  wish  me 
ioy  of  my  marriage  with  Countess  Augusta  U.,  which  you 
have  heard  by  report,  but  nerer  was  it  further  from  my  wishes 
than  now.  1  love  with  all  my  heart  a  joung,  beautiful,  good. 
gny,  and  bewitching  beinf,  Adelaide,  tnoiher  daughter  of 
Pn^sident  G.  You  know  how  high  and  holy  I  conader  the 
engagement  of  marriage ;  how  important,  thensforep  the  eboiet 
of  a  iriend  in  the  most  inttmate  communion  of  this  lift  nuial 
be  to  me. 

*'  When  I  set  out  from  my  old  hall  to  look  for  some  one 
to  embellish  it  for  me,  I  gave  beforehand  a  passport  to  Lore, 


and  was  well  determined  not  to  let  kim  mil  in  my  aiEurs ; 
for  I  love  to  see,  to  try,  to  choose  with  open  eyes,  aod  would 
not  trust  myself  to  a  guide,  who,  acoordins  to  my  eonncCioii, 
wa8  naturally  blind.  You  know  how  hignly  I  estimate  true 
and  highly-cultivated  reason  in  a  woman ;  and  I  required  in 
life,  not  only  a  friend  for  my  heart,  but  a  reflecting  and  en- 
lightened being,  who  would  give  life  to  my  thinking  by  hers, 
who  would  feel  wannly  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  aad 
understand  how  to  judge  what  is  great,  what  is  fair  amongil 
these.  Not  merely  a  gentle  breast  against  which  to  lettt 
my  head,  not  merely  an  amiable  hostess  for  my  (Kende,  a 
good  mistress  for  my  family,  an  agreeable  comiMiuoii  Cmt 
mvself  during  life*s  gay  or  gloomy  hours — I  desired 
Albert,  it  is  not  eas>  by  words  to  express  what  I  desired — 

what  I  sought — what  1  wanted Albert,  I  wanted  life! 

Life  to  press  to  my  heart — I  sought,  I  longed  after  a  bdng, 
one  with  me  in  all  tilings ;  in  whose  boeom  I  could  opeo  my 
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whole  soul,  mj  feelings,  my  thoughts,  my  joys,  my  sorrows, 
and  who  would  return  tliem  enlightened  to  me— for  my 
whole  former  life  appesred  to  me  like  a  dream. 

**  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  life  on  the  battle- 
field; afierwarda  I  washed  the  blood  from  mr  sword,  and  liTed 
according  to  the  peaceful  manner  of  our  days.  The  genius 
of  life  from  the  years  of  my  childhood  stood  serious  and 
aerere  before  my  eyes;  I  had  neyer  seen  his  smile:  I  forgot 
mjself  how  to  smile,  and  became,  from  year  to  year,  colaer, 
darker,  and  severer. 

*'  1  deaired  to  live  for  my  native  land  with  my  pen,  or 
with  my  aword;  abe  was  my  early  idol,  and  will  remain  so  to 
my  laal  hoar.  But  my  idol  is  no  heathenish  image;  it  is  no 
exterior  itreo^  and  grandeur  which  I  worship;  what  I  love 
in  my  nation  la  ber  individual  life,  her  noble  personality ;  it 
is  for  the  free  development  of  her  individual  form  in  aJl  its 
meo&bera,  for  ber  moral  truth  and  beaaty,  that  I  will  live, 
and,  aoeordiog  to  my  ability,  labour.  Wonderful  enough, 
that  with  this  image  in  my  heart,  solitary  amid  the  old  hall 
of  my  anoeatora,  I  felt  mv  heart  and  hand  grow  cold,  life 
becoming  darker,  myaelf  more  reserved  and  retired.  A 
gayer  a  more  happy  temper  than  mine  had  not  felt  thus; 
but  brought  up  amongst  scenes  of  blood,  early  wounded  in  my 
tenderest  aoul,  serious  by  nature,  I  found  within  mjself  a 
striving  newer,  but  no  living,  revivifying  spring ;  and  alone, 
aeparatea  from  the  world  and  my  fellows,  I  felt  myself 
gradually  petrifying.  My  brother's  miafortune  had  §aured 
me  from  love  snd  its  consequences;  but  I  feh  a  deep,  an 
earnest  want  of  a  female  friend,  of  a  mild  and  bright  oeing 
who  should  halve  life  with  me,  partake  in  my  interesta,  and 
give  my  life  the  cleameaa  and  warmth  it  wanted.  It  waa 
another,  a  nobler  self  I  sought}  but,  nevertheless,  alwavs 
another  Meif-^home  and  freedom  were  to  be  my  wife's  idols, 
aa  they  were  mine ;  we  ahould  kneel  before  the  same  altar. 

**  I  had  become  acquainted  with  Countese  Auguata  while 
ber  husband  vet  HvikI.  Her  conversation  pleased  me;  I 
found  high  cultivation  in  her ;  knowfodse  and  interest  in  all 
the  objects  which  were  important  and  dear  to  me.  It  was 
with  a  lively  interest,  with  a  question  from  my  soul  to  hers, 


that  after  alie  became  a  widow  1  approached  her  again.     Eve u 
yet  I  had  pteaaure  in  her  company ;  however,  leas  than  be- 
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fore;  I  wanted  something  in  her,  I  did  not  we.l  know  what 
before  1  learned  to  know  Adelaide.  1  saw  her  for  the  firrt 
time  as  Galatea;  and  when  Pygmalion*!  lore  bad  imbut-d  the 
fair  creation  with  life,  then  I  wished  to  be  PVgmahun,  then 
the  desire  rose  in  mv  soul  to  be  the  first  sigh  of  th^TOong 
breast,  to  make  oi  this  enchanting  being  mj  world,  my 
country,  my  paradise!  See,  Albert f  I  neTWr  felt  mj  heaii 
warm  at  Augusta's  side,  nor  my  ioul  exMUid,  mod  beoonie 
better  and  dearer ;  I  spoke  to  her  willingly,  bMOMilM  un- 


derstood my  words,  and  answered  them ;  near  Adabids,  I  no 
happy;  she  continually  strikes  chorda  in  mr  soul— chorda 
which  I  knew  not  existed  there,  which  sound  sweet^  to  tbjs 
touch,  which  make  me  feel  a  yet  inexparieDced  harmooy  in  all 
ray  existence.  I  am  well  when  1  am  near  Adelaida;  I  feel 
myself  younger  and  stronger;  life  hat  a  beauty  and  a  DOwer 
of  enchantment  which  I  never  felt  it  to  have  before !  1  lore 
all  that  is  good;  I  feel  myself  mild  where  I  nairar  waa  ao 
before— 1  am  better;  life  is  riober  ainoa  I  knew  Adaiaida : 
and  nevertheleM  en^n  metbia;  Adaiaida  doaa  Doi aoawv 
to  the  ideal  I  had  formed  myaalf  of  my  wife.  8ha»aapor^ 
live  grace,  who  doea  not  jH  undonland  the  imnortHh^  of 
life.  She  has  lightnings  of  a  bigfa  and  aublima  life,  Ibiit  they 
are  only  lightnings.  I  should  haTe  diftcnlty  in  teOtng  yoa 
what  she  is;  I  do  not  yet  rightly  know  myself;  only  thia  I 
know,  that  near  her  I  fod  mradf  (ully  and  purdy  BMnj 
that  all  constraint,  all  wei^t,  fliea  from  the  ende  m  which 
she  moves ;  that  life  there  la  clear  and  li^t  An  enciiantmg 
life  beams  towards  me  from  all  her  beautifrd  exiakenea,  and  I 
bum  with  the  deeire  to  clasp  it  to  my  breaat;  but  tn  the 
moment  I  stretch  out  my  hand  to  aeiae  that  of  the  enchan- 
tress, in  the  same  moment  I  retreat  trembling ;  I  cnnnot 
deny  that  the  blind  guide  has  sciied  me  apinst  my  will ;  I 
feel  that  I  love  without  knowing  why.  If  I  think  of  Ade- 
laide, I  am  obliged  to  oonfeaa  that  she  is  not,  probably  can 
never  become,^  friend  1  sought;  that  waa  a  hi^ier,  a  moM 
powerftil  being :  Adelaide  is  womanhood  rather  in  ito  weak- 
ness than  in  iU  real  beauty.  And  this  child— thia  child, 
weak,  unreasonable,  domineering,  baa  everything  whidi  could 
make  a  certain  man  mad,  provided  he  could  not  aiieoeed  in 
makine  her  wise,  ami  on  thb  it  depends.  If  Addaide  can 
love,  fiSicerely  love  a  worthy  object,  she  will  bceoBia  all  thai 
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"  P>o^  ^*|  noble.     Can  she  lore?    There  are  moments  in 
which  I  think  she  has  the  power ;  and  the  thought  of  an 
uniofn  with  this  enrhanting  creature  tranaporta  me.    Then  1 
contemplate  her  again  in  the  butterflj-Ufe,  enchanted  with 
flattenr,  pomp,  and  rain  pleaanrea,  and  to  enjoy  these  turning 
hertelf  from  all  that  is  noble  and  aerioos ;  then  I  turn  mjaeS 
from  her  with  illwill,  untfl  a  new  tone  of  ainceritv,  a  new 
sunbeam  of  noble  Kfe,  carries  me  back  to  her.     Howerer,  I 
will  soon  put  an  end  to  my  doubts,  and  take  a  dedsire  step 
either  to  or  from  Adelaide.    A  joimg  and  rich  man,  her 
near  relation,  has  wetsaaioos  to  her  hand.     For  himself  I 
hare  not  to  fear;  Adelaide  cannot  lor©  him.     But  he  is  very 
nch;  and  should  I  remark  that  she  listens  to  this  flattering 
l«ng]Mge,  I  shdQ  k«Te  and  despise  her.     I  will  jet  try  her 
awhOe.     I  am  determined  not  to  let  mj  lore  make  a  fool  of 
ne,  and  a  woman  shaD  not  snatch  me  out  of  my  path.    If 
Adelaide  cannot  become  mine,  I  shaU  for  erer  return  to  my 
old  «stle  and  my  books.     If  I  can  win  her,  and  in  her  a 
worthy  wife,  the  &irest,  the  richest  lot  in  life  will  be  mine. 
The  mother^arth  to  which  Adelaide  would  bind  me— how 
doubhr  dear  and  holjr  would  it  become  to  me ! 
1  k        .u^  .*^^  perceire  bj  this  rhapsodical  letter  that 

«ii^^i.  **■*  yf*^"??^  *^  **^  ^  ■"  ^o"r.  »nd  which  has 
filled  the  world  with  romances,  novels,  and  pUys.  A  hero  of 
romance,  with  God's  help,  I  wiD  ney«r  be,  £7wiU  therefore 
m  what  I  undertake  reccire  coimsel  ftxnn  wisdom  and  not 
from  pMnon.  Help  me  in  thb:  give  me  as  a  clergyman,  as 
a  married  man,  and  as  mj  friend,  wise  and  good  adnce. 

••  Tour  friend,  ••  A.  W." 

ALBSBT  p.  TO  COUITT  ALAKIK  W. 

*  As  a  married  man,  as  a  clergyman,  and  as  your  friend. 

Jt  IS  now  t«i  round  years  since  I  sato  mysdf  down  at 

my  parwma^e,  mod  commenced  to  preach  and  to  hold  exami- 

nations,  to  baptiie  and  buiy,  and  attend  to  my  calling  in  the 

«  'w»r  of  my  mind  and  wefl-meaning  of  my  heart,  and  per- 

d  my  hoose,  as  weD  as  mykitaien  and  cellar,  etc.  J^., 

--:  attended  to  by  any  one,  who  for  money  would  be  pleased 

myl^  feTr^*^^  &^  OOCjlSya  yisit  to  L  a,.<J 
myhoose.  'Brothwr  said  she,  -this  is  going  on  ill;  the 
■ugv-Doz  IS  emptied  m  two  days,  and  a  pound  of  coffee 

■  a 
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week  is  not  enough!  The  potatoes  are  treated  as  if  tlier 
were  to  rain  down  from  heaven ; — but  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Madame*  Oberg's  pies  are  so  fat !  The  rolls  are  brought 
from  town !  It  is  a  shame  not  to  bake  at  a  parsonage !  In 
the  dairy  three  milk-pans  are  standing  without  cream.  My 
brother!   my   dear  brother!    you   are   cruelly  robbed  and 

cheated !' 1  had  myself  remarked  that  lately  the  hens  had 

eaten  more  com  than  was  henlikey  and  Madame  Oberg*8  pigt 
were  continually  lying  in  my  way  before  the  steps.  *  But,* 
said  my  sister,  '  why  do  you  not  live  as  becomes  a  minister 
and  pastor  of  the  church  ?  Why  are  you  not  married  P  Did 
not  our  Lord  see  that  it  was  not  good  for  Adam — ^who 
certainly,  however,  had  small  household  cares — to  be  alone; 
and  dixf  He  not  say :  I  will  give  him  a  belp-meei,  to  wbom 

lije  may  cleave.* *  Who  shall  cleave  to  hm»,  it  is  written,* 

iuLterrupted  I.  '  Women  should  never  meddle  witb  quota- 
tions, for  tbe^  always  quote  wrong.* 

^^ '  Ay,  it  IB  just  one  and  the  same  thing,*  aniwered  mj 
sister^  Vand  when  our  Lord  said  that  be  would  give  Adam  » 
help-meet.  He  clearly  showed  thereby  that  a  man  cannat 
help  himself  without  a  wife.  My  counsel  ia  therefore,  dear 
brother,  that  unless  you  presently  desire  to  be  starred  to 
death,  that  you  as  soon  as  possible  look  after  a  wife.  What 
do  you  tliink  of  the  Dowa^  Prostinnaf  Nybers  ?  A  well- 
educated  person,  an  experienced  housekeeper,  who  will  take 
care,  I  promise  you,  that  the  sugar-box  wul  not  be  emptied 
in  eiglit  days,  and  that  a  pound  of  coffee  will  last  fonrteen.* 

"  *  Will  not  the  coffee  bo  very  weak,  and  Teiy  little 
sweetened  during  so  long  a  lifetime?'  asked  I,  in  a  little 
alarm. 

"  '  Not  at  all !  Strong  and  sweet,  as  much  as  you  please ; 
there  lies  the  true  art  of  the  koute^motliert  that  ererythinff 
is  good,  and  everything  lasts.  Besides  you  are  acouainted 
with  the  widow  iVyberg,  and  liked  her  very  well  wnile  her 

late  husband  lived?* *  Well,  very  well !     Hum !     1  could 

try  at  all  events  !*  and  I  set  out  fix>m  my  parsonage  to  aeek 
me  a  vnSe. 

*  Mad&me  if  the  title  of  married  wwaen  of  the  lowcrt  cla«.— M.  H. 

t  Prostinna,  an  honorary  title  in  the  dimrch.    In  Swwka,  m  fai  Oermuif, 
w  omen  alwayii  bear  the  offioal  tiilea  of  their  hcab— d»  with  a  I 
tiun.— M.  H. 
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"  With  a  strong  intei^st  I  approached  the  ^idow  Pros- 
linna  Xyberg,  and  with  a  question  from  my  soul  to  hers.  I 
heard  her  even  now  with  pleasure,  though  not  so  much  aa 
before ;  for  if  she  spoke  ever  so  charmmgly  of  rents,  and 
cowhouses,  and  bees,  and  the  like,  I  forgot  to  listen  to  her, 
while  I  lent  an  ear  to  her  niece,  who  sat  at  the  harpsichord 
mnd  sung,  *  How  blest  is  he,  who  in  his  lowly  cot,*  etc.  etc. 
See,  Alank !  never  near  the  aunt  did  I  feel  my  heart  grow 
warm,  I  never  felt  my  soul  enlarge  as  it  were,  through  her ; 
on  the  contrary,  beside  little  Nora — Oh !  there  I  felt  myself 
happy!  There  I  experienced  a  sort  of  music  within  me, 
whic^  I  had  never  before  heard,  and  which  I  did  not  know 
bad  any  existence.  How  hateful  now  did  I  think  Madame 
Oberg  and  her  pigs! — and  mj  parsonage — how  doubly  dear 
would  it  become  to  me,  if  little  Nora  should  there  become 
Prostinna!  I  very  well  knew  that  I  was  in  love,  but  was  so 
perfectiy  so  that  1  never  for  one  moment  suspected  myseli 
of  any  kind  of  blindness.  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and 
said, '  O  dearest !  ^-ilt  thou  have  me?*  She  stretched  out  her 
hand,  and  said,  *  Very  ^-illingly,  if  thou  wilt  have  me !'  The 
hands  met,  and  we  had  a  wedding !  I  have  now  in  little 
Nora  enjoyed  for  seven  blessed  years  all  that  is  estimable 
and  gooa  in  a  wife,  all  that  makes  a  man  satisfied  and  hanpy. 
In  consequence,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  true  love 
is  ehnT'VOjfatU,  and  conducts  the  reasonable  person  who  piously 
permits  himself  to  be  led  by  him,  on  the  nght  road  to  happi- 


**  So  much  as  a  married  man. 

**  That  I  may  be  he  who  celebrates  your  marriage,  I  de- 
mand as  a  dereyman.  I  would  willingly  travel  a  hundred 
miles  to  speak  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  you  and  your  bride. 

1  know  your  Adelaide.    I  have  seen  her  when  she  visited 

a  relation  of  mine,  who  had  been  her  drawing-master.  He 
was  old  and  sick,  and  was  with  his  wife  in  poor  circum- 
stances. She  came  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  she 
required  divers  little  pictures  for  souvenirs,  brooches,  brace* 
lets,  and  such  like.  She  showed  herself  so  enchanted  with 
the  little  trifles  of  the  old  man's  manufiicture,  that  the  happy 
being  thought  himself  at  least  a  Bi4)hael  in  miniature,  and 
wHh  a  good  oopscience  accepted  the  exorbitant  price  which 
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she  offered  him  with  a  tone  as  if  she  feared  it  were  too  little. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  life,  seriousneia,  and 
goodness  in  tliat  celestial  countenance,  as  well  as  the  aim- 
plicitv  of  her  manners  and  actions. 

"  Once  a  month  I  receive  a  letter  from  my  friend,  the 
pastor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  President*8  estate  li«* ; 
naif  the  letter  is  often  taken  up  i^nth  Miss  Adelaide,  and  of 
anecdotes  of  the  kindness  and  prudence  she  displays  in  her 
compassion  for  the  necessities  of  the  country  people.  That 
this  angel  as  soon  as  possible  may  become  your  wile,  I  desire 
and  counsel  with  all  my  heart,  as  your  friend, 

"Albert  P. 

"  P.S. — Let  not  the  somewhat  ooarselr  joking  tone  of  a 
part  of  my  letter  offend  you,  Alarik.  between  us,  let  me 
say,  that  as  reeards  the  counsel  one  gives  to  a  lover  in  the 
question :  *  QhSU  I  many,  or  shall  I  let  alone  ?* — they  are 
words  spoken  in  the  air.  And  now  I  see,  thank  God,  no 
necessity  even  to  speak  against  the  wind.*' 

ALJLRIK  W.  TO  ALBERT  P. 

"  It  is  over,  my  friend  I  and  your  advice  can  now  no  longer 
ail.    Adelaide  may  be  ever  ao  good,  ao  charming;  she  is 
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but  a  weak  and  frivolous  bemff,  devoted  to  plearore,  gaiety 
and  flattery,  and  setting  aai£  everything  for  them.  She 
would  never  make  me  happy,  and  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  have 
thought  I  had  any  influence  over  her.  Augusta  warned  me 
— Augiiata  was  right. 

"  After  a  number  of  evenings,  in  which  she  had  constantly 
been  at  parties,  I  asked  her  for  my  sake  to  remain  one 
evening  at  home.  I  wanted  to  read  something  to  her — I 
wanted  to  speak  to  her — in  a  word,  I  asked  her  to  remain  at 
home.  She  promised  me  unconstrainedly  and  frankly.  In 
the  evening  when  I  came — she  waa  gone. 

*^  I  had  reason  to  believe  I  was  not  altogether  indiffbrent 
to  her — she  gave  her  promise  so  freely,  so  heartily,  so  gladly 
— and  she  broke  it  to  dance  with  Otto  in  a  masked  quadrille 
at  Lord  W.'s! 

"  This  is  not  the  woman  for  me,  and  I  need  only  be  wroth 
with  myself  for  feeling  so  much  pain  in  losing  her. 

**  I  shall  soon  leave  this  place,  to  resome  my  former  solitary 
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life.  TLis  nuidnMs  was  sweet ;— farewell  to  this  transient 
dream!  It  was  well  that  I  was  warned  in  time.  I  shall 
nerep  again  forsake  the  sober  but  secure  paths  of  wisdom. 

"  A.  W." 

CHAPTEH  X. 

THE  WATS  Of  WISDOM. 

AadthcykMMdl  mnd  they  kkMd  t 

Ckikkwt't  So^. 

Bat  bow  U  emiiM  to  {mm,  God  alooe  knows. 

^r»c  x»p. — Rmta. 

The  President,  who  must  have  suspected  some  scheme  at 
r^arded  Edla,  thought  proper,  in  a  uttle  private  discourse 
wfth  me,  to  oommand  me  in  a  very  flattering  manner,  and  at 
tt^eaame  time  to  refresh  me  with  a  renewed  dose  of  the  kto 
Pr0iUemidM*t  ^oogfata  and  principles.  I  had  now  gained  a 
little  courage  from  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  family, 
and  ventored  one  or  two  little  remarks  on  the  authoritative 
aaaertions  of  the  President— a  doubt  or  two.  The  President 
be^me  somewhat  astonished,  I  was  somewhat  firmer;  the 
President  became  a  little  offended,  I  became  a  little  warm ; 
the  President  became  a  little  hauchty,  I  became  a  little 
angry ;  and  finally,  we  became  equally  roused  and  heated. 

•J  i!**^  *®^  something  of  the  world,  Mamselle  Eonnquist," 
■aid  the  President, "  my  late  wife  was  educated  in  circles  which 
certainly  did  not  want ** 

Here  the  Ptwdent  was  interrupted  by  a  servant  who  gave 
him  a  letter.    He  read  it,  and  said : 

"An  inyitation  to-morrow  to  dinner;  my  brother-in-law 
wishes  to  see  ns  aU.  Say  to  the  measenger— that  I  shall 
answer  munediately."  He  continued  to  glance  over  the  let- 
ta^^Mid mtimbled  between  his  teeth ;  " The  band  which  we 
dem  to  tie  closer— your  angel  of  a  daughter— hum !  worth 

•  kmgdom hum,  hum!    Otto's  boundless  love hum 

^"TT^®*^ :?^!^y  •  **»»«  important  union  soon  concluded. 

Well !  very  weU !"  said  the  President  much  enchanted,  forffot 
liui  cnrdes,  as  well  as  what  they  did  not  want,  and  began  in 
exchange  to  engage  me  for  the  marriage  country^nce.  I 
tfelt  not  the  least  inclination  to  dance,  and  the  President,  who 
perhaj>«  remarked  it,  took  ray  hand,  shook  it  warmly,  and 
•am :     W  e  are  good  friends,  are  we  not,  Inmne  amie  Konnquisi 
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— and  I  hope,  ere  long,  shall  understand  each  other  perfectlj" 
— and  he  went  out  to  answer  his  letter. 

I  did  not  entertain  the  same  goad  hopes  as  the  Preeident, 
and  left  him  in  no  pleasant  humour  to  go  to  the  drawing*rooiii. 
The  President,  I  assure  ^ou,  was  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  id 
questions  in  which  one  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He  wai 
quite  too  despotic  in  his  will  to  be  just. 

I  found  Adelaide,  who  sat  by  the  evening  lamp,  looking 
pale,  and  leaning  her  forehead  upon  her  band.  When  any 
one  entered  the  room  she  blushed  ;  she  started  at  the  leatt 
noise.  Edla  was  in  her  own  chamber.  In  the  next  room, 
the  children  were  cooking  in  the  stove  a  cream  of  dried  bil- 
berries, w  ith  which  they  promised  to  treat  me,  and  from  which 
1  would  gladly  have  been  excused. 

"I  wonder,"  said  I,  "if  we  shall  Bee  Count  A" 
evening?     I  think  he  begins  to  wish  to  make  hint . 
Countess   Augusta,   also,  has  not  been  teen  for  aeveral 
days." 

"He  will  certainly  not  come,*'  said  Adelaide,  with  a  tear 
in  her  e^e.  "  He  is  angry  with  me,  and  he  haa  reason  to  be 
so.  It  IS  now  four  days  since  he  has  been  here.  Ah !  that 
unlucky  evening  when  Aunt  Ulla  was  last  here !" 

"And  why  unlucky,  my  dear  Adelaide?** 

"  How  can  you  ask,  Emma!  I  had  promised  Count  Alarik 
to  be  at  home  tliat  evening,  and  Aunt  Ulla  forced  me  to  ffo 

out  with  her and  he  did  not  find  me  at  home  when  he 

came  to  see  me it  was  so  wrons  towards  him!" 

"  It  was  wrong  after  you  promised  to  be  at  home.  But 
why  should  you  give  a  promise  when  you  knew  you  oould  not 
possibly  keep  it  ?'* 

"  I  thought  everything  possible  when  he  desired  it.     I  asked 

J  Aunt  Ulla  to  tell  them  that  I  was  ill.'* 

I      "  But  the  mai<ked  quadrille  could  not  then  have  taken  pUce 

— and,  besides,  they  would  have  soon  found  out  the  secret  of 

your  sickness ;  you  had  promised  to  come,  and  the  quadrille 

chiefly  depended  on  you— you  could  not  avoid  it." 

"That  unhanpy  Otto!  It  is  all  his  fault.  He  had  ar- 
ranged  the  whole  matter — I  was  so  impatient  to  come  home, 
that  I  forced  Aunt  Ulla  to  let  me  go  immediately  afler  the 
quadrille  was  ended.  But  when  I  came  home— he  had  al- 
ready been  here — and  was  gone," 
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"  If  he  comes  one  of  these  days  you  can  tell  him  the  whole 
affair,  and  excuse  yourself." 

"  Yes,  if  he  comes ! Bu  reate,  he  can  think,  and  come, 

and  go  aa  he  pleases — it  is  no  matter  of  mine." 

I  gave  no  answer  to  this  sudden  burst  of  indifference,  and 
after  a  moment's  silence  Adelaide  resumed — "If  I  lo?ed  a 
person,  1  could  never  be  angry  with  that  person.  If  he  had 
crossed  me  ever  so  much,  I  would  not  wait  until  the  sun  went 
down  to  reconcile  myself  with  him ;  I  would  not  let  an  hour 
go  round." 

I  did  not  answer !  and  after  we  had  sat  silent  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  Adelaide  said  again : 

**  Teli  me,  Emma — for  you  have  lived  much  longer  than  J 
— tell  ine,  are  there  many  sorrowful  moments  in  life, — many 
when  the  heart  is  really  oppressed,  when  one  would  wish  to 
die?" 

"  There  are  such.*' 

"  Many  ?" 

"  O  yes !  particularly  when  one  is  not  pious  and  gentle  in 
temper.** 

'*  Tiien  I  will  pray  to  God  that  He  will  let  me  soon  die,  for 
I  will  not  have  such  moments,"  said  Adelaide  energetically ; 
"my  sweet  Emma,  I  will  not  be  unhappy!"  added  she, 
weeping. 

"  Will  not  I    My  sweet  Adelaide,  it  is  not  right  to  say  so." 

"  Is  it  not  ?     Forgive  me !"  and  she  wiped  her  eyes. 

**  And  if  vou  are  not  happy  yourself,  can  you  make  the 
happiness  of  others  ?  Tou  are  your  father's,  you  are  my 
best  hsppiness  here  on  earth,  Adelaide ;  will  you  not  live  for 
our  sakes?" 

*'  I  will  !'*  said  Adelaide ;  and  kissing  my  cheek  she  wet  it 
with  a  tear. 

**  But  if  you  are  sorrowful,  if  you  are  unhappy,  I  cannot 
have  any  enjoyment." 

"  I  will  not  be  sorrowful ;  I  shall  accustom  mvself  not  to 

be  so  happy 1  shall  teach  myself— none  shall  suffer  on 

my  account !" 

"  And  if  the  burden  should  feel  too  heavy  ?" 

**  He  who  laid  it  on,"  said  Adelaide,  stifling  a  sigh,  **  will 
take  it  away,  or  help  me  to  bear  it." 

She  got  up,  went  to  the  piano,  and  sought,  as  always  when 
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her  soul  was  moved,  for  comfort  and  outpouripg  in  long. 
Never  had  she  sung  more  beautifully  than  thia  erening; 
there  lay  a  seriousness  and  a  quiet  melancholy  in  her  Toioe, 
which  rendered  it  inexpresaibl^v  touching.  Her  spirit  gim- 
dually  rose  as  she  sung  ;  and  with  living  ufe  and  true  inspi- 
ration she  executed  the  splendid  aira  of  the  Creadon,  «id 
seemed  to  forget  all  the  heavy  realities  of  life  in  picturing  the 
beautiful,  the  youthful  world,  which  onoe  at  the  "  BB  V*  ci 
the  Maker  stood  forth  free  from  sin  and  pain.  AdeJMde'a 
song  came  from  a  full  soul,  and  therefore  called  nrrenitiMj 
forth  a  mass  of  feelings  and  thoughts  in  the  breaat  ofhflr 
hearers.  She  touched  this  evening  the  ntmoat  diords  of  the 
soul:  I  forgot  that  the  Ptesident's  tea-time  drew  near;  I 
forgot  that  the  lamp  was  goin^  out;  I  ffnre  mjself^up  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  bright  vinons  whien  Adebide*s  tones 
brought  before  my  mind.  I  thought  on  **  the  hapmr  dm, 
when  the  dews  of  the  morning  lay  yet  upon  life  ;*'  I  ttiOQght 
of  the  lovely  sinc;er  with  indeMrihaSle  tenderness  and  nzletT, 
on  the  life,  on  the  fate,  that  might  be  deatined  her.  Whue 
I  thus  allowed  m3rBelf  to  be  conducted  by  Adelaide  tnio  the 
rich  world  of  memory  and  futurity,  I  heard  gentle  fiwlrteps 
approach,  but  so  softly,  that  they  seemed  to  fttur  bemc  heard. 
I  thought  that  it  was  the  President  (who  wae  MUnpy  alive 
to  music),  but  when  I  looked  up,  my  eyea  rested  on  Count 
Alarik's  more  than  usually  severe  and  pale  countenance.  He 
made  a  sign  to  me  to  be  quiet,  and  seated  himself  in  the 
comer  of  the  couch,  not  far  from  me.  Adelaide,  who  sat 
with  her  back  turned,  observed  nothing,  but  continued  to 
sing.  I  screwed  up  the  lamp,  and  east  a  side  ghmce  unre- 
marked on  Count  Alarik.  it  was  not  long  ere  I  saw  the 
severity  melt  from  his  fine  countenance,  and  give  place  to  an 

expression  of  unspeakable  tendemeas,  and  now 1  remeoi* 

bered  the  President's  tea,  and  vrent  out  to  look  after  it. 

In  the  drawing-room  on  the  other  side  of  the  9aUs  I  fbond 
the  President  walking  up  and  down  with  hasty  steps  and  dis- 
turbed countenance.  While  I  arranged  the  fire, and  tormented 
the  scattered  bpands,  ho  said  i 

"  Is  Count  A.  already  gone  ?" 

"  No,  not  yet !"  I  answered. 

"He  is  going!"    said  the  President;  **it  is  d d!^ 

Something  must  have  offended  him,  he  must  be  iisplesAcd 
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with  something.  I  cannot  conceive  what  has  happened.  He 
eame  to  take  leave  of  me,  and  left  his  compliments  for  the 
ladies — but  I  sent  him  in.     Au^sta  is  here,  is  she  not  ?** 

^  No !  but  perhaps  she  is  coming.'* 

"  It  is  some  misunderstanding,  some  jealousy,  some  such 
nonsense.  Augusta  is  not  prud^t  and  attentive  enough.  I 
am  oonrinoed  that  he  is  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  could  never  find  a  better  nusband ;  birth,  situation,  dis- 
position, everything  is  suitable.  If  I  could  know  whence 
this  misundcrstandmg  has  so  suddenly  come !  I  must  have 
light  in  the  afiair." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  I,  **  Count  Alarik  is  inconstant,  or  perhaps 
he  really  does  not  lore  Cofuntess  Augusta." 

**  Not !  Trust  me,  Mamselle  Bonnquist,  that  he  does.  On 
such  matters  I  am  not  to  be  deoeired.  I  have  lived  a  little 
too  much  in  the  world  and  with  people  to  be  mistaken  on 
such  a  matter,  which  besides  is  so  obvious.  Alarik  is  in  love 
with  Augusta,  and  she  does  not  hate  him,  that  is  certain. 
And  she  suits  him  as  well  as  Otto  suits  Adelaide." 

In  this  moment,  little  active  feet  were  heard  running 
through  the  hall,  and  the  children  bounced  into  the  room, 
^ith  open  mouths,  and  eyes  standing  out  of  their  heads  with 
wonder  and  surprise.  They  ran  quite  breathless  up  to  me, 
relating  with  a  hurry  and  disorder  which  cannot  be  described, 
somethmg  which  it  was  impossible  to  clearly  understand,  but 
certain  names  which  ther  repeated,  and  tne  ever-retuxiiing 
chorus  oi,  **  and  he  kissed  and  she  kissed,  and  they  kissed ! 
made  the  President  knit  his  brow,  and  me  smile. 

**  Oo  in,  Mamselle  Konnquist !  ^o  in,  for  Ood*s  sake,  best 
homne  mmis  /"  exclaimed  the  President,  who  seemed  at  this 
moment  to  have  sot  light  in  the  affair — **  go  and  see  what  it 
is.  This  would  be  to  me  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  I 
Count  Alarik  is  not  a  man  to  say  '  No*  to ;  and  he  is  not 
ri(  h,  and  not  suitable  for  Adelmde,  Qo  in,  for  heaven*8 
sake !  I  will  follow  immediately.  I  must  first  send  off  my 
letters." 

I  went  Tery  slowly,  with  the  children  as  my  mHrni-eonriert, 
whom  I  persuaded  to  go  and  diah  the  haricUboiled  cream, 
with  whicn  I  was  longing  to  treat  myselfl 

The  minute  I  entered  the  drawing-room  I  found  that 
all  was  said  between  Alarik  and  Adelaide.    Lore  and  joy 
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Streamed  from  their  eyes,  so  that  the  room  seemed  to  be 
made  bright  by  them.  Adelaide  ran  and  cast  her  arms  round 
my  neck:  "1  shall  be  happy,  so  happv!"  she  whispered; 
Count  Alarik  took  my  hand,  and— in  this  minute  Counteet 
Aug^ta  entered.  She  cast  upon  us  a  singular,  searchinff 
glance,  and  grew  pale ;  her  voice  trembled  when  she  aakaa 
after  her  father.  He  came  in  almost  at  the  same  time,  at 
well  as  Edla,  and  we  sat  down  to  tea  in  a  Terr  absent  and 
constrained  state  of  mind.  The  two  happy  lovers  mem 
while  seemed  but  to  have  one  mutual  thougnt  and  feeling. 

An  enchantment  lay  over  Adelaide  whicn  seemed  to  hafo 
altogether  divided  her  from  the  present;  it  reminded  me 
of  the  ambrosial  cloud,  with  which  the  gods  of  oCber  dajt 
used  to  envelop  their  earthly  favourites.  She  drew  berself 
back  in  the  shadow,  to  hide  there  ber  glowing  cbeeks,  ber 
excess  of  happiness.  Count  Ahirik  was  beautiml  to  look  at, 
something  so  majestically  clear  la^  over  bis  noble  forehead ; 
one  saw  that  -with  the  fulness  of  bis  powers  be  bore  a  blessed 
world  within  his  bosom.  Wbj  did  lus  kindling  ^anoe  teak 
the  shadow,  as  if  his  light  was  there  f 

The  President  spoke  of  the  cholera,  and  of  the  probabiltt| 
that  it  would  soon  come  to  Sweden. 

"  Very,  very  beautiful  weatber  !**  anawered  Count  Alarik. 

**  My  father,**  said  Counteas  Anguata*  "  is  not  speaking  of 
the  weather;  he  speaks  of  the  ebobrai Mid  of  tbe probamUty 
that  it  will  soon  come  to  us.*' 

"  Aha,  is  she  coming  ?**  answered  tbe  Count,  more  absent 
than  before. 

The  President  spoke  of  tbe  raragea  of  tbe  wolves  in  tbe 
country,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  stepa  and  measures  agaioBl 
tbem. 

Count  Alarik  answered  aometbing  about  iba  foriiflcationa 
of  Marstrand. 

Tbe  President  looked  surprised.  Countess  Augusta  ssked 
somewhat  sharply  where  Count  Alarik*s  thoughts  were  this 
evening?  I  was  not  a  little  glad  when  tbe  little  ones  came 
with  their  bilberry  cream,  and  caused  a  healthy  diversion  in 
the  conversation.  I  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  taste  tbe 
dish,  and  encouraged  all  to  follow  mv  example. 

My  heart  became  warm,  when  I  heard  Count  Alarik  ask 
the  President  at  what  hour  of  the  forenoon  of  the  followiog 
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dav  he  was  "  at  home  ?"  and  the  Preeident,  ha}f  discontented, 
half  emharraased,  speak  of  "  affairs,  disposed-of  tin^^ — in\-i- 
tatkm  to  dinner,  etc."  Count  Alarik  persisted  in  begging 
for  an  hour  in  the  mominf,  and  the  President  in  not  finding 
one  at  his  disposal.  At  length  Count  Alarik,  in  all  serious- 
ness, actually  proposed  to  visit  the  President  in  his  bed  at 
five  o'clock  m  the  morning,  or  else  to  have  the  audience  im- 
mediately ;  when  the  hitter  in  alarm  for  his  morning  slum- 
ben,  ana  seeing  that  he  could  not  aroid  it,  agreed,  though 
rerr  nngradously,  to  be  at  home  for  Count  Aliurik  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

**  Well !"  said  the  President,  at  be  took  me  aside  as  soon 
as  the  company  had  separated — ^^weU,  what  has  happened 
now?" 

**  Ay,  that  is  just  what  I  mjself  have  an  infinite  desire  to 
know,^'  answered  I.  **  Countess  Auffusta  came  into  the  room 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  me,  ana  I  could  not  get  an  ac- 
count of  anything.*' 

The  President  looked  very  much  dissatisfied.  "  It  is  a 
most  disticsaing  affiur,"  saia  he.  **  Mj  brother-in-law  has 
almost  mj  nromise  of  Adelaide  for  Otto.  But  I  shall  say  so 
to  Count  Ajarik — I  shall  tell  him  frankly  that  Adelaide  is 
not  a  suitable  wife  for  him." 

**  Hear  first  ber  own  opinion  on  the  matter,*'  said  I  im- 
plorin^y. 

<«Amost  filial  affiur!"  were  the  Fkendenfa  last  words; 
*'  most  fiital  f  and  which,  with  proper  atientioii  firom  the  right 
quarter,  could  never  have  gone  so  fiv." 

That  the  President  meant  «m  by  the  "right  quarter"  I 
understood  well  enough;  and,  independent  of  my  sharp- 
sigfatedness,  might  have  known  it  in  the  glance  which  waa 
cast  at  me.  But  all  this  troubled  me  very  little— Adelaide 
would  be  happy.  When  alone  with  Adelaide  in  her  room,  I 
sought  to  learn  what  had  taken  place,  and  how  the  proposed 
farewell-viait  had  taken  soch  a  turn ;  but  out  of  all  that  which 
Adelaide,  tiirough  her  mflea,  tears,  and  afiectionate  caresses, 
told  me,  the  moat  sagaeioiia  could  not  have  become  very 
knowmg.  It  seemed  aa  if  Coont  Alarik  had  got  the  conceit 
of  acting  Pygmalion — that  he  had  questioningly  laid  his  hand 
on  the  heart  of  his  beloved,  but  mistaken  himself,  and  instead 
of  •'GabtM!"  called  *" Adelaide!**    The  sum  total  of  the 
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event  seemed  to  be  contained  in  the  little  children's  cletr«o> 
coiMit— "  And  they  kissed!  and  thev  kissed !'*—" but  bow  it 
came  to  pass,  hearen  alone  knows.' 

CHAPTKB  XL 

▲MI78IME5TS. 

Now  cmme  another  nrt  of  \ih% 
Splendid  ptfties  cvwr  iri^ 

It  was  twelve  o'clock,  it  was  one  o'clock,  it  wm  two  o'clock 
the  following  da^,  and  Adelaide  and  I  were  jet  in  the  most 
painful  expectation  and  uncertain^.  We  beard  fooletopa,  we 
heard  voices,  in  the  President's  room ;  that  we  did  notliiten 
to  what  was  said,  was  in  such  a  moment  a  Terj  ff^Mt  Tirtue. 
At  three  oVlock  the  President  came  oot  to  the  &iiier4iible; 
no  Count  Alarik  was  visible.  The  Preaident  waa  afteled; 
he  often  looked  at  Adelaide,  and  the  tean  came  into  hiaejea. 
He  ate  with  divided  attention — oneommonlj  Fare  with  him — 
and  hardly  spoke  at  all.  Immediately  after  ooAe,  he  called 
Adelaide  into  his  nnnn. 

After  a  little  preface,  he  imparted  Count  Alarik's  ofler  to 
her;  spoke  of  the  plans  he  himself  (the  Preaident)  had  had 
for  her ;  showed  her  the  difference  of  her  poiitiaii  aa  the 
wife  of  the  rich  Dtto,  in  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  the 
court  and  the  capital,  and  as  the  wife  of  Count  Alarik,  who 
was  not  rich,  on  a  lonely  estate  in  a  distant  province.  He 
exaggerated  the  contraHts,  probably  to  try,  perhaps  even  to 
gain,  Adelaide;  but  lefl  her  in  all  things  free  to  chooee. 
Adelaide's  choice  was  made  long  ago.  She  opened  her  heart 
to  her  father.  The  President's  tender  and  fiitherly  heart 
showed  itself  now  unrestrained.  He  told  her  that  her  low 
did  her  honour;  that  Count  Alarik  had  even  gained  hia 
heart ;  that  he  was  proud  of  being  able  to  call  him  son ;  that 
he  had  certainly  wished  him  for  another  of  his  daughtera; 
but  that  if  his  most  beloved  child  should  be  happy  with  Count 
Alarik,  he  would  see  God's  will  in  that  matter.  He  thai 
gave  to  Adelaide  a  little  exhortation  for  the  fntore ;  repr^ 
aented  to  her  the  weight  and  the  importance  of  the  dutiea 
she  was  going  to  take  on  herself;  which  it  became  to  much 
the  more  important  fbr  her  to  deliberatelj  coonder,  aa  tliia 
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engigement  woult.  dinde  her  in  future  from  her  familv  am\ 
neueet  relations.  He  warned  her  of  a  love  for  vanity  and 
dianpation,  which  might  prove  dangerous  enemies  to  her  o^ti 
and  her  husband's  neiice.  The  President  had  not  chosen  to 
give  the  Count  a  decided  answer  before  he  had  spoken  to 
his  daughter,  and  before  he  had  informed  his  brother-in- 
law's  ftmilj ;  and  of  what  was  proposed,  this  last,  though 
with  a  heavy  heart,  he  would  himself  on  the  following  day 
perform. 

AdeUide  came  from  her  father  deeply  moved,  and  more 
•eriotts  than  I  had  yet  leen  her.  Bdore  an  hour  was  over, 
however,  all  this  gravity  had  given  place  to  the  brightest 
and  smcerest  joy.  Now  and  then  she  aiiched.  and  said  • 
**  Poor  Otto!"  ^^ 

Yes ;  poor  Otto!    He  was  truly  to  be  pitied.    There  was 
a  great  oommotion  in  his  Exoellency   G.*s  family.     His 
EiroUency,  a  wise  man  of  the  worid,  found  it  best  to  make 
as  little  noise  as  possible  about  the  lefiiaal  which  he  oon- 
?^       *^.  fiunfly  had  received.    Ho>wever,  it  is  poesible 
that,  notwithstanding,  a  real  separation  would  have  taken 
place  between  the  two  families,  had  it  not  been  for  Adelaide 
herself    She  spoke  so  kindty  to  her  nnele  and  aunt ;  she 
showed  them  so  much  tenderneas,  so  mueh  gratitude,  that 
th^,  through  love  of  her,  forgot  all  anger.    The  Baroness, 
who  loved  Adelaide  as  a  mother,  only  entreated  that  now 
and  then,  as  before,  she  might  accompany  her  into  the 
world     "I  Shan  otherwise  become  too  suddenly  poor!" 
iid  she,  with  tears  in  her  eves.    Adehude  prandsed  idl  that 
>uld  console  her.     With  Otto  it  was  worse.    He  was  des- 
•rate,  broke  tables  and  chairs,  and  it  reouired  an  exertion 
^all  the  love  he  reaUy  did  bear  to  Adelaide  to  prevent  him 
from  calling  out  Count  Alarik  as  his  rival.    Adelaide  used 
all  the  influence  she  had  over  him  to  make  him  calmer;  she 
spoke  tnderhr,  she  spoke  reasonably  with  him,  she  promised 
to  love  hmi  always  as  a  sistei^-all  in  vain !     Otto  sent  the 
water  to  the  devil,  and  wept  over  his  lost  bride.    It  was 
wonderful  enough  that  Countess  Augusta  succeeded  better 
than  any  one  else  in  consoling  him.     She  had  many  and  long 
conversations  with  him,  and  he  gradually  became  calm«^ 
On  Count  Alarik  he  alwavs  cast  the  bitterest  gUmcee.    The 
Count  again,  who  pitied  his  unfortunate  rival  with  all  his 
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heart,  was  friendly  towards  him,  and  gradually  gained  the 
good  will  of  his  Excellency,  and  more  particularly  ot  hia 

lady. Countess  Augusta  comforted  herself  to  peiieotioii, 

and  I  really  came  to  doubt  if  she  had  ever  loTed  the  Cooot^ 
which  I  had  sometimes  beliered.  She  made  a  glory  of 
being  his  friend  and  sistt-r;  she  said  she  was  happy  iu 
Adelaide's  happiness.     I  now  only  marrellcd  at  the  emotion 

she  had  shown  on  the  day  that  "  they  kissed !" On  the 

evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  President  had  spoken  to 
Adelaide,  he  said  to  roe : 

"  Count  Alarik  has  really  stolen  my  heart  from  me  to  dajf. 
A  proud,  a  noble  man,  Mamselle  KOnnquist!  And  poor  if 
he  not  either.  He  showed  us  clearly  how  his  fortune  standa. 
Well,  rich  certainly  he  is  not— far  from  it !  But  perhapa  it 
is  no  misfortune  for  Adelaide— richea  expoae  to  to  many 
temptations!  I  believe  that  he  will  make  my  Adelaide  happv. 
And  she  loves  him,  Mamselle  Bonnquist !  Alaa  I  bow  people 
can  deceive  themselvea!  That  Adalaida  abould  be  ao  far 
separatf'd  from   me,  will  grieve  me  aueb— but  wbeo  ber 

happiness  is  in  (question,  then **    The  Preaident  wiped 

IiIh  eyes. 1  wish  that  mv  reader  eould  have  aeen  Adelaide 

on  the  day  of  her  betrothal  !*  I  had  done  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  tnmmine  her  white  gilk  gown  with  swansdown  roond 
the  skirt,  round  the  neck,  and  the  abort  aleevea;  it  was 
scarcely  whiter  than  ber  akin.  Some  firaah  roeea,  which 
Count  AUrik  had  given  ber,  and  which  met  ber  firtt  waken- 
ing glance  in  the  morning,  a  handsome  necklace  alao  bis 
gift,  were  Adelaide's  only  omamenta.  She  waa  datalingly 
beautiful  and  enchanting ;  tbere  waa  bnt  one  voice  oo  that 
head.  Count  Alarik,  to  use  a  more  expreadve  than  beautiful 
manner  of  speaking,  devoured  her  with  bis  eyea.  A  mild 
but  bright  seriousness  was  this  day  •pinead  over  Adelaide's 
countenance  and  whole  appearance.  Her  gUnoe  waa  pioua 
and  calm.  She  felt  her  bappineas  with  sincere  gratttode. 
**  Ought  I  not  to  be  happy  K*  she  said  to  her  betiotbed. 
"  Has  not  life  become  for  me  a  garden  of  rosea !  *' 
He  pressed  her  to  bis  breast,  called  ber  bia  beautiful  awan. 


•  A  fonnal  betrothal  is  eottomny  h  L     _, ■-■— 

to  Om  OrModa  of  the  famtij  and  th*  vorid  ha  fOMraL  Wbm  an  tm^Hmmi  m 
ti)«  oocMioo.  The  bride  oo  her  ■ttiriay  diy  nednm  smMmt,  at  tkiS  —itii 
women  alwajs  wmt  twow~M.  U. 
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hJs  life's  floorer,  his  joy !     The  pliilosoplier  had  wholly  disap- 
peared in  I  he  lover. 

His  Excellency   G.  and  the  Baroness  were  among  the 

Seats;  the  former  maintained  a  calm  countenance,  but  thf 
irooeaa's  eyes  occaj«ionally  filled  with  tears.  Otto  was  in- 
vinible.  In  the  evening,  wlien  Adelaide  was  going  to  tlie 
kitchen  to  cast  an  eye  on  the  preparation  for  supper,  she 
wan  stopped  in  the  lobby  by  a  tall  figure  wrapped  in  a 
cloak ;  she  was  firat  frightened,  but  soon  recognised  Otto. 

•*  I  was  determined  to  see  vou  to-day,  Adelaide,**  said  he, 
^  but  could  not  come  with  the  rest.  See  how  thin  I  have 
grown  Cousin  Adelaide!  My  cJothea  are  hanging  upon 
me————'* 

'*Poor  Otto!  my  good  Otto!**  said  AdeUide,  with  un. 
alTected  compaaaion. 

"Yes!  poor  Otto  yon  really  care  little  about.  He  might 
willing]?  lav  himaelf  down  in  tlie  cold  grave  for  you — you 
would  dance  aa  gailr.** 

"Otto!**  said  AdeUide,  reproachingly,  "how  can  you 
speak  top  Why  will  jou  vex  me?  It  ia  not  good  of  you, 
Otto.*' 

*' How  beautiful  vou  are!**  aaid  Otto,  contemplating  her 
nith  admiration  and  clasped  handii;  "how  enchanting  you 
nre!  How  beautiful  thia  awansdown  is!  How  heuveuly 
vuu  are !     Are  you  very  happy,  Adelaide  ?** 

"Yes,  dear  Otto!  I  must  go  now;  do  not  detain  me 
longer,  good  dear  Otto !    Adieu  !'* 

"  Ood  blesa  you,  Adelaide!**  aoid  Otto  with  a  stifled  voicr, 
falling  on  hi^  kneea  to  kiaa  the  awansdown  which  bordered 
her  dreta.     "God  blesa  you  my  Adelaide  ?** 

"M'lHwe  Adelaide?**  awked  a  voice,  which  made  Adelaide 
atart.     It  was  Count  Alarik  «ho  stood  beside  h€>r. 

"Thine!"  naid  she,  aa  she  laid  her  arm  round  hia  neck. 
"  Good  night,  good  Otto,  furewell  !** 

Otto  »prniig  distractedly  down  stairs.  CTount  Alarik  was 
Tint  pleaded.  He  ripreaaed  his  contempt  of  Otto,  and  dis- 
<  oritcnt  that  Adehide  had  stood  in  the  pniaage  to  catch  cold, 
riie  scrrniita  might  have  been  at  hand,  and  heard  what  waa 
said,  etc.,  etc.  He  grumbled  already  quite  married-man  like, 
the  sinner! 
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"  Do  not  be  so  severe !"  begged  Adelaide  tonderly.  "  Tot 
are  happy,  Otto  is  unhappy ! 

"  Then  he  o  ight  to  bear  it  like  a  man ;  he  behaTcs  piti- 

"  Otto  is  good ;  he  is  better  than  you " 

"  Really !" 

"  He  is  not  so  severe  towards  others — not  so  prcjn* 
diced " 

"  Keally !" 

"  You  are  not — very  good,  you ** 

"  Really  r 

"  But  good  or  not,  I  lore  no  one  else  in  th«  world  but 
you  !'*     Kisses  and  peace. 

From  that  day  there  commenced  a  string  of  ccassless  oar- 
ties  for  the  affianced  couple.  The  whole  worid  wtnted  to 
see,  the  whole  world  wanted  to  hare  them.  Adelaide  was 
presented  at  court,  according  to  the  President's  deeire.  The 
King  distinguished  Count  Alarik  by  the  roost  honourable 
marks  of  his  esteem.  To  be  engaged  to  a  man  so  remarkable 
for  his  bravery,  talents,  and  most  distinguished  person,  save 
a  new  brilliancy  to  Adelaide*s  life.  Her  beauty  aeenMsa  to 
grow  higher  and  more  dazzling;  she  was  everywhere  the 
fairest  of  the  fair,  the  most  sought-after,  caressed,  flattered, 
idolized,  and  surrounded,  so  thnt  Count  Alarik  had  often 
difficulty  in  approaching  her.  This,  in  addition  to  Otto's 
continual  hanging  Ix'hind  her  chair  in  company  where  they 
met,  made  Count  Alarik  dissatisfied  with  tnis  mode  of  life. 
He  made  representations ;  he  desired  that  they  might  remain 
at  home;  he  wished  that  the  endless  invitations  might  in 
some  way  be  refused :  but  Adelaide,  excitinl  by  dancing,  flat* 
tery,  and  youthful  life,  gave  herself  enthusiastically  up  to 
pleasure,  and  would  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  any  remon* 
strance. 

I  also  began  now  to  speak  to  her,  to  beg  her  to  be  more  at 
home,  to  oblige  her  betrothed. 

**  Let  me  oance,  let  me  play,**  said  Adelaide,  a  little  im- 
patiently ;  "  I  am  yet  so  young  I  may  well  be  allowed  to 
have  some  pleasures,  ^f  y  sweet  Emma,  De  good  towards  your 
Adelaide;  be  glad  that  I  enjoy  myself!  This  is  my  last 
dancing-winter ;  afterwards  I  will  s'it  and  bake  and  brew  iii 
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t>ic  country— everytbiDg  has  its  own  time,  good  Emma ;  the 
d&oce  ought  not  to  be  interdicted  to  me  now.  Is  it  not 
to  f '*  cried  she,  running  towards  her  betrothed,  who  now  en- 
tered :  "  I  may  amuse  myself,  may  dance,  may  be  gay,  may 
have  my  own  way  in  everything,  and  no  one  may  say  a  cross 
word  to  me,  but  all  must  love  me,  and  do  all  that  1  wish  r*" 
and  her  countenance  beamed  \nth  gaiety  and  sportiveness. 

"  And  spoil  vou,  Adelaide  ?  '*  said  Count  Alarik,  as  he 
kiised  her  forehead. 

"  Not  spoil  me !— I  cannot  be  spoiled  !*' 
"  Tou  are  so  already,  Adelaide,"  said  Count  Alarik  smiling, 
but  seriously. 
"  Keally !— You  6nd  fault  with  me  ?* 
"Year 

*'  You  will  lore  roe  with  roj  faults— yea,  you  will  like  them 
for  my  sake !" 

*'  I  cannot,  Adelaide.** 
"  You  will  not !" 

'*I  cannot!  I  cannot  love  a  giauv  anu  tnoughtless  wo« 
man!" 

"  Really !  and  I  cannot  love  A  cross-grained  and  grumbling 
man." 

••Adelaide!" 

*'  Alarik !  Listen,  my  beloved  Alarik,  I  shall  do  what  you 
please,  I  shall  become  what  you  please.  I  will  lay  aside  all 
my  faults.  But  now  be  a  little  kind  towards  me !  Let  me 
during  this  short  time  amuse  myself.*' 

**  Amuse  yourself,  Adelaide,^*  said  he.  "  But  I  am  tired 
of  these  so-called  amusementa,  these  eternal,  empty  partiee. 
1  will  remain  at  home.     You  can  go  alone." 

**  No!  now  you  are  hard!  My  beloved,  my  good  Alarik, 
bear  me !  Accompany  me  only  a  few  days.  Let  me  see,  one, 
two,  three,  four — only  four  days ;  after  that  I  promise  you  to 
ttay  at  home  fourteen  if  you  please.  For  my  sake,  come  my 
Alarik.  Without  you  I  can  nave  no  enjoyment !  Will  you 
not  come  for  your  AdeUide*s  sake  ?" 

The  Count  went.  The  President  went  with  his  children 
that  evening ;  Edla  waa  at  work  alone  in  her  room.  I  re- 
mained at  home,  for  I  was  tired  of  several  nights'  sitting  up. 
The  children  sat  with  me.  Coach  after  coach  rolled  on  the 
■treets,  the  lights    streamed  troin  all   the  windows  oi'  the 

I2 
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palace.  When  we  heard  the  crackling  of  t'le  rising  rocket n, 
which  saluted  from  the  river  the  royal  birthday,  the  children 
began  to  crv,  thinking  it  somewhat  hard  tliat  they  "  should 
sit  in  the  dark/'  and  not  see  the  fine  things  that  all  the 
world  saw. — To  console  them,  1  promised  to  tell  them  a  story. 
They  immediately  wiped  away  tlieir  tears,  opened  tbeir  ears, 
and  listened  attentively  to  a  sincere  and  moral  aoooaDt  of 
"  Homely  Amuaementa." 

CHAPTER  XIL 

HOMZLT   AMCBBMBim. 

••It  Ustcc  of  nme  though  ruidUM  old  woiMa,  wlMOibtboaid  tte  Wdft 
stNke  on  which  Un  crow  had  been  sittim. 

"  Far,  far  away,  in  Klara  Bergsgrend,  lired  I  and  my 

sinter  Johanna.  We  lired  with  an  old  aunt  who  had  taken 
us  home  after  our  father's  death.     But  she  was  sick  and 

rr,  and  therefore  could  not  tee  much  af\er  us.  We  were 
the  moat  part  left  to  the  charge  of  an  old  dame,  who  took 
care  of  us  ;  but  she  waa  a  little  terere,  and  a  little  miaerlT,  and 
very  deaf;  so  that  we  had  not  fery  pleasant  days  with  her. 
In  the  mean  time  we  tried  to  amuse  ourseWea  as  well  as  we 
could.  We  had  tamed  a  little  mouse,  so  that  when  we  laid  a 
bit  of  sugar  on  the  stone  before  the  store  it  would  come  out 
and  eat,  though  we  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  it  ia 
true  that  we  scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  and  were  not  a  little 
flattered  with  its  confidence.  Pieces  of  sugar,  howerer,  in 
those  days  were  scarce  enough  with  us,  and  more  than  two 
little  bits  in  the  week  were  nerer  expended,  partly  two  satisfy 
our  mouse's  appetite,  and  partly  our  home.  Sunday  was  a 
great  holiday  for  ua,  because  then  we  eot  Eau  de  Cologne  on 
9  corner  of  our  pocket-handkerchiefa,  Dutter  to  our  potatoes 
at  breakfast,  and  roast  meat  to  dinner! 

"Another  great  enioyment,  which  I  did  not  chooM  exactly 
to  mention  to  the  children,  but  which  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you,  my  reader,  was  that  which  we  had,  when  our  old  aunt 
il.,  a  thin  widow,  came  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  our  aunt  a 
visit.  It  was  exceedingly  amusing;  first,  beoiuse  we  alwayn 
had  tea  with  tcorpor^^  and  chiefest,  because  she  liked  best  to 

•  Small  rf>Ib  cat  m  two  aad  browatMl  m  tho  ofta :  ths 
bi«id.-M.A. 
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speak  of  her  courtships,  which  put  all  manner  of  thougliti 
into  our  heads.  I  sliall  never  forget  the  extreme  curiosity 
and  interest  with  which  I  heard  her  whisper  to  my  aunt 

*  Thou !  the  rich  S in  the  bank  ;   thou !  I  might  have 

had  him  if  I  would  !*  But  she  had  never  chosen  to  marry 
again. 

**  Amongst  our  amusements  was  alto  leave  to  play  twice  a 
week  for  twx)  hours  in  the  court.  But  as  people  are  seldom 
content  with  what  they  have,  so  neither  were  we  satisfied 
with  our  present  pleasures,  and  when  the  summer  came,  and 
all  the  world  bad  gone  to  the  country,  we  took  a  great  fancy 
to  have  a  country  place  for  ourselves.  Sometimes  we  had 
been  permitted  to  accompany  our  old  dame  into  the  cellar, 
and  tnere  we  marked  out  a  spot  on  the  floor  on  which  tiie 
daylight  fell  through  an  air-hole  opening  into  the  yard. 
Here  one  fine  day  in  the  end  of  May  we  planted  a  |>ea. 
During  three  weeks  we  went  every  day  to  visit  the  spot,  at* 
well  aa  to  poke  a  little  in  the  earth,  to  ascertain  if  it  did  not 
intend  to  come  up.  Great  was  our  joy  when  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  after  the  planting,  we  perceived  a  little  elevation 
in  the  earth,  and  under  ih'vt  peeped  out  our  charming  pea, 
ouite  green  and  quite  modest,  with  one  expanded  leaf.  We 
danoed  round  it,  and  sung  with  joy.  Opposite  to  tht8  plan- 
tation we  now  placed  a  little  card-bouse,  and  at  the  door  of 
this  a  little  bench,  on  which  sat  ladies  and  gentlemen  cut  out 
of  paper, — and  nobody  can  have  a  more  lively  enjoyment 
from  their  country-i^ents  than  we  had  from  ours. 

**  We  lived  in  a  little,  rery  dark  room.  But  from  m^  bed, 
I  could  in  the  morning  tee  a  little  bit  of  sky,  and  a  chimney 
of  our  neighbour's  house.  Now,  when  the  smoke  ascended 
from  the  chimney,  and  was  stainod  red  and  yellow  by  the 
rising  sun  aa  it  curled  up  in  the  blue  heaven,  I  thought  that 
the  world  up  in  the  air  must  be  very  beautiful,  and  I  longed 
to  go  there.  I  took  a  great  desire  to  fly,  and  told  it  to  Jo- 
hanna.  We  made  ourselves  wings  of  paper,  and  when  they 
would  not  bear  us  upwards,  we  tried  if  at  leaat  they  could 
not  support  us  when  we  threw  ourselves  from  the  linen  press 
and  the  stove  upon  which  we  had  climbed.  But  independent 
of  the  many  bruises  we  got,  the  great  clatter  we  made  on  the 
ioor  when  we  fell  from  the  press  brought  out  our  old  dume, 
who  ierioi:sly  scolded  the  clumsy  angels.     In  the  mean  time 
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we  hit  on  another  manner  to  lift  ourselves  up,  and  horerorer 
the  earth.  We  chose  out  suitable  stakes,  which  we  used  as 
crutches,  and  with  these  we  galloped  up  and  down  and  aeroat 
the  court,  fancying  that  we  were  almost  flying.  If  we,  how- 
tver,  had  only  been  herewith  content !  but  the  desire  of 
knowing  more  of  the  world  plunged  us  into  misfortune.  The 
house  in  which  we  lived  lay  in  a  court,  divided  by  a  high 
wooden  railing  from  the  street.  A  part  of  the  court  was  a 
garden,  well  shut  in,  and  belonging  to  a  Notaij.  He  was  a 
severe  gentleman,  and  we  stood  much  in  awe  of  him. 

"  The  teniptation  to  evil  this  time  came  in  tlie  aliape  of  a 
little  pig.  ue  saw,  nsroely,  one  da|  when  we  had  our  play* 
hour  in  the  court,  a  blessed  pig  which  was  making  himself 
merry  in  the  garden  in  the  most  unconscionable  manner. 
Spinach  and  tulips,  strawberries  and  parsley,  be  threw  all 
round  about  him  as  he  dug  and  grubbed  in  tl»e  earth.  Our 
wrath  at  this  was  g^reat,  nor  less  our  surprise  at  how  the 
j)ig  had  been  able  to  get  into  tbe  nrden  wnen  the  door  was 
locked  and  the  railing  so  close.  We  spied  about  for  a  lonjc 
time,  and  at  last  discovered  that  just  by  the  pigsty  there  was 
a  hole  in  the  railing  which  was  almost  bidden  by  a  pile  ot 
rotten  plankn ;  but  which  the  pi^  bad  disooTered,  mm  made 
his  way  through.  We  thought  it  of  the  highest  impoiianoe 
to  get  tbe  pi^  immediately  out  of  the  garden,  and  round  uu 
Ixrtier  way  of  so  doing,  than  by  creeping  in  tlie  same  way  as 
he  had  done — which  it  was  not  very  diflicult  to  do.  And 
now  with  great  energy  we  chased  out  our  poor  guide,  and 
mnde  all  in  as  good  order  as  we  could  where  he  had  been 
rummaging.  The  hole  in  the  railing  we  mended  with  a  bit 
of  wood,  but  could  not  resist  tbe  temptation  of  allowing  it 
to  pefurm  the  double  service  of  a  hindrance  to  tbe  pig,  and 
a  door  for  ourselves.  Seeing  that  we  certainly  aliould  ueithcr 
spoil  nor  touch  anything  m  tbe  garden,  w'e  thought  tlu  u- 
could  not  be  much  harm  m  some  tiuies  tmkiug  a  Utile  tVt-it 
air  m  this  paradise.  Every  Sunday,  therefore,  we  crept  throuf.-  i 
the  pig's  entrance,  and  shut  it  well  after  us;  all  round  the 
pirdeu  planks  there  was  a  thick  hedge  of  lilac  bu«heii,  which 
prevented  our  being  seen  from  the  outside.  It  vvus  very 
improper  of  us,  however,  to  go  into  another  i>erson*s  ganlfii 
without  leave,  and  we  soon  learnt  by  experience  that  uii 
evil,  sooner  or  later,  unavoidably  brings  its  own  punishment. 
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*  A  little  plea8ure*house  stood  in  the  garden  beside  the 
{Monk  railing,  which  divided  it  from  the  street.  8onie  maples 
stood  so  near  that  Jolianna  and  I  formed  the  bold  resolution 
of  climbing  up  in  these,  that  we  might  get  on  the  roof  of  the 
summer-house,  whence  to  see  over  the  railing  and  into  the 
street.  No  sooner  thought  than  done.  Proud,  victorious, 
and  happy,  we  saw  ourselves  atler  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
labour  on  the  roof  which  promised  so  much,  and  richly  were 
we  rewarded  for  our  trouble.  We  had  a  full  view  into  the 
street ;  now  and  then  we  saw  an  old  woman  with  her  milk 
pails ;  someliiiiM  a  gentleman  in  a  gig,  and  when  we  were 
Tery  fortunate,  a  lady  with  a  bonnet  on  and  a  parasol !  Nor 
was  this  all;  we  had  even  a  distant  prospect  of  a  bit  of 
Queen*8-street,  and  had  the  inexpressible  delight  of  catching 
mmpaes  of  a  crowd  of  foot-paaaen^ra,  riders,  and  carriages. 
The  whole  worid  seemed  to  move  itself  there.  After  having 
seen  it  once,  we  could  not  live  without  seeing  it  many  times. 

"  One  day — I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday — one 
day  we  had  taken  poaaeesion  of  our  lofty  post,  and  peeped 
curiously  out  to  see  the  world  in  Queen's-street.  tfust  as 
we  were  peepinff  we  discovered  a  fine  courier  on  horseback ; 
then  a  pair  of  white  horaea  drawing  a  fine  carria^ !  It  must 
be  the  queen !  Perfaapa  the  king  himself!  Beaide  ourselves 
with  joy,  we  clapped  our  hands  and  began  to  huzza  aloud. 
At  the  same  moment  we  heard  the  Notary  coughing  in  the 
garden.  Our  afiright  was  bevond  description.  We  wanted 
to  hurry  down  from  the  roof  to  hide  ourselves  in  the  tree, 
but  in  our  haste  and  alarm  we  mistook  our  hand  and  foot 
rosting-placea.  Johanna  rolled  like  a  ball  into  the  midst  of 
the  Notary's  stnwbeny  bed,  and  I  remained  hanging  with 
my  chin  on  a  great  nad  projecting  out  of  the  railing,  and 
screamed  meanwhile  aa  if  I  were  mad.  See  here !  the  scar 
of  the  nail-bead  yet  remains ! '* 

Here  my  story  was  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of  supper, 
.ind  the  children,  aft«r  they  had  seen  me  well  off  the  nail, 
were  in  haste  to  eat  their  beloved  pancakes.  During  their 
mt^l  they  made  all  sorts  of  wise  reflections  on  their  own 
fate,  compared  it  with  that  I  had  just  talked  of,  and  when 
the  rocketa  hissed  and  exploded,  they  no  longer  dared  to 
repine  that  they  were  unable  even  to  contemj^late  their 
light 
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T  return  to  Adelaide.  After  yet  four  dav*«  ami 
she  kept  her  word  in  what  she  had  promiaed  Couol  Altrik, 
remained  at  home,  was  happy  in  consequence,  and  jet  morn 
happy  in  his  satisfaction.  Three  days  thus  passed  peacefuL'y 
away.  The  fourth  evening  came.  Count  Alarik  then  wished 
to  read  something  for  us  out  of  his  favourite  author  Sbaka- 
peare,  and  we  were  all  glad  of  it,  particularly  Counteaa 
Angusta,  who  generally  in  all  things  bad  a  remarkable 
similarity  of  taste  with  him. 


CHAPTER  Xin 

THE  OAK  AirO  TBI  TIVI. 
Saj,  do«t  tboQ  uk  from  Um  nToWt  whkh  flows  thrmgli  Ike  rwSkj,  sad 


What  trtr  it  MM  in  iu  pMriafc  tkt  buki«i4  tiM  klM^  asd  llw  pM| 
Thath  tboald  l«ap  up  lotbadooda Kki  tka ifah  palaot  fcaataia  F 
Dost  tiioii  t>k  from  the  watarJkll  omm*s  b«f»  Mbvt  aad  arasb  f 
Akme  with  the  bill  oaturt  pva  him  dolk  liac  avary  Urd  of  tb*  pa«wood. 


Cou5T  Alarik  waf  partieolari/  bapFT  tlMi^  evening. 
Adelaide  sat  beeide  him ;  be  read  liaebeth  akMid,  and  enjoyed 
the  impression  it  made  on  her  joun^  and  easily  eietted  mind ; 
lie  seemed  to  feel  her  heart  beat  ouick  at  the  powerful  aoenee, 
and  stopped  involuntary  to  tee  ber  shudder  and  grow  pale 
at  the  terrible  words  with  which  Lady  Macbeth  spirita  up 
her  husband  already  trembling  before  the  crime: 


MmeUlk.  IdaiadaaBtlMtaajkaeaMtaaMat 
Who  dvH  do  BHca  ii  soaiu 

UdfMmAtlk.  WhaikMkvaintlMD, 

That  mada  TOO  braak  tlUa  aatirprlM  ta  om; 
When  700  dorat  do  it,  then  ywa  w«a  a  oms; 
And  to  be  mora  Iban  wImI  jmi  w««,  jaa  Weld 
Ba  K>  much  moca  tbo  aaa.    Mar  toM^  mt  plMi^ 
Did  thm adbaia,  and jM yoa  wauld  aaka kollii 
They  liaro  mad*  tknaahraa,  aad  tbai  Ihiir  ilaMB  ■•« 
Doea  namaka  TOO.    I  kava  giv«  nek ;  aad  kpow 
How  t«id«r  *tM  to  leva  tba  babe  that  aiks  wm\ 
I  would,  while  it  waa  milhig  is  mj  fMO, 
Have  phickad  ar  nipple  frooi  Its  boaelMi  gsasi 
And  daehed  the  biauit  out,  bad  I  eo  awora,  at  yse 
Hatre  done  to  thia. 

— Just  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  play,  a  carriage 
stopped  at  our  door,  and  the  entrance  even  of  the  bloody 
Lady  Macbeth  herself,  I  think,  at  this  moment  would  have 
frighteued  me  leas  thau  that  of  the  Baroness.    She  came  now, 
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and  required  that  all  the  children,  but  particularly  Adelaide, 
Bbould  accompany  her  to  see  Mr.  Trade's  apes;  and  she  now 
described  their  tricks  and  frolics  in  such  a  lively  and  amusing 
manner,  that  Adelaide  laughed  heartily,  and  said :  '*  We  must 
•ee  theee  ridiculous  animala.  The  exibition  does  not  lat^t 
Twy  long,  does  it  V* 

**  An  hour  at  the  most,**  said  the  Baroness, "  and  afterwards 
I  will  bring  you  all  borne  again.** 

^'O,  we  must  see  them!'*  exclaimed  Adelaide,  witliout 
taking  notice  of  Count  AJarik's  dark  countenance.  The 
President  gave  his  consent.  The  children  were  transported 
with  joy ;  eveu  Edla  was  curious ;  they  all  went  to  dress ; 
Countess  Augusta  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  unwillingly 
followed  her  &ther,  who  bagged  ber  to  oome  into  his  room  to 
look  through  some  papers  resardiDg  ber  affairs.  The  young 
ladies  soon  retnmed  dressed  for  toe  exhibition.  Adelaide 
went  to  ber  betrothed  mod  said :  "  Do  not  be  angry,  I  will 
soon  be  back  again  !*'  She  kissed  him  hurriedly  and  flew  oft. 
I  was  left  alone  with  the  Count.  He  looked  after  Adelaide 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  tenderness,  displeasure,  and 
anxiety.  He  crossed  his  arma,  and  leaning  back  on  the 
sofa,  exclaimed  with  bitterness,  and  as  it  were  to  himself: 
'*Gidr1y,  giddy!** 

'-  Youth,  youth  !**  answered  I,  excusingly,  to  his  reproach. 

'*  Youth,'*  resumed  Count  AUmk,  **  need  not  be  giddy. 
One  can  be  gay  without  eeeselessly  seeking  afier  amusement. 
Though  young,  one  can  even  love  nobler  pleasures,  and  have 
enjoyment  from  other  than  childish  sports  and  empty  diver- 
sions. To  give  oneaelf  blindly  up  to  these  is  not  to  use 
one*s  youth,  it  is  to  waste  it ;  it  is  to  make  oneself  incapable 
of  the  noblest  duties  of  life,  of  its  highest  enjoyments ;  in- 
capable of  growing  old  with  calmness  and  dignity.'* 

*'  Not  alwaya,**  answered  I ;  *'  it  is  a  real  necessity  for  cer- 
tain dispositions  to  let  the  warmth  of  their  youthful  tempe- 
rament nave  its  way.  I  know  those  who  from  having  been 
almost  wild  in  the  years  of  their  youth  have  afterwarda  be- 
come as  prudent  and  estimable  as  they  were  amiable." 

"  I  also  know  people,"  answered  the  Count,  "  who  from 
their  wild  youth  have  gone  over  to  destruction  in  tlieir  riper 
vean»,  and  sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  of  contempt  before  they 
bad  reached  old  age." 
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*•  I  will  tell  vou  why,"  said  I,  joking. 

"  And  why  ?" 

"  Because  they  had  no  Count  Alarik  for  their  lover  and 
their  husband."*^  Without  paying  much  attention  to  my 
civility,  he  continued,  with  rising  emotion : 

"  And  if  she  made  him  unhappy,  instead  of  becoming 
better  by  him  ;  if  the  charming  but  thoughtless  woman  dia 
not  find  him  sufficient  for  her  lively  and  unsteady  mind ;  if 
she  took  a  dislike  to  a  severe  mentor,  and  flew  from  him  to 
flattering  toys,  and  left  him  alone  with  his  wisdom  and  his 
virtue ; — or  if  she  rendered  him  as  weak  as  herself;  if  fear  to 
lose  her  love  made  him  become  a  partaker  and  an  instigator 
of  her  follies ;  if  she  seduced  him  to  gradually  forset  himself, 
his  duties  towards  the  community  ;  if  she  dogiaded  him  till  he 
was  forced  to  despise  himself,  and  then  M  a  deserved  reward 
for  his  weakness  pitied  and  despised  him!**  Here  Count 
Alarik  rose  hastily,  and  took  some  paces  up  and  down  the 
room.     After  a  moment's  silence  he  continued  : 

"  I  had  a  brother — an  only  brother ;  he  loved  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  another  Adelaide '* 

"  Another  Adelaide  ?"  interrupted  I,  incredulously. 

**  Yes !  she  was  as  lovely  and  thoughtless  as  she  is.  In  the 
three  years  of  their  marriage,  through  vanity  and  love  of 
dissipation,  she  had  reduced  him  to  the  wretch  I  have  just 
described.  Then  she  abandoned  him,  and  he  shot  himself 
through  the  head." 

"  If  she  resembled  Adelaide,  it  must  have  been  his  own 
fault  that  they  did  not  become  happy,'*  said  I  with  firmness ; 
adding,  "  Adelaide  is  an  ansel  or  goodnees,  in  the  end  she 
will  allow  herself  to  be  led  Dy  him  she  esteems  and  loves ; 
but  he  should  not  in  all  things  seek  to  repress  the  ebullitions 
of  her  lively  temper.  Let  her  sometimes  leave  you  for 
lighter  pleasures,  and  she  will  return  to  you  with  r^oubled 
love.  Be  tender ;  be  sometimes  forbearing  with  her,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  lead  her  as  you  please.** 

"  A  bein^  so  beautiful,  so  flighty,  so  anxious  to  please,  is 
difficult  to  lead  even  with  both  tenderness  and  seriousness. 
Could  Adelaide  only  think '* 

"That  she  can!'  said  I;  "she  makes  no  speeches,  she 
does  not  moralize,  but  does  she  not  often  during  conver- 
sation throw  out  words  so  striking,  so  full  of  feeling  and 
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iliought.  words  wliicli  gave  instant  light  to  tlie  question  on 
*hich  others  had  been  groping." 

*•  Yes,  she  has  gleams  of  real  genius,  but  this  is  precisely 
the  most  dangerous  of  her  gifls ;  such  flashes  of  genius  in 
A  woman  like  Adelaide  more  often  serve  to  dazzle  than  to 
direct.  If  Adelaide  could  think  of  life;  if  she  could  see  its 
importance,  its  deep  and  heavenly  truths — nay,  if  she  could 
only  form  a  principle  and  act  upon  it;  if  I  only  saw  the 
possibility  of  her  doing  so  with  time,  I  would  be  more  tran- 
quil. But  this  lies  altogether  out  of  Adelaide's  character 
and  disposition.  She  is  not  capable  of  an  argument,  she 
follows  the  inspirations  of  every  moment ;  she  has  no  stabi- 
lity in  herself.  She  is  weak  ;  she  is  more,  she  is  feeble ;  her 
desire  to  satisfy  all,  and  still  more  a  certain  levity  in  her, 
make  her  a  shuttlecock  for  every  one's  pleasure,  now  good 
and  now  evil.  Ooodness  is  heavenly,  but  levity  and  weak- 
ness are  not  goodness." 

I  was  offended.  "It  must  be  very  pleasant,"  I  said,  "to 
paint  a  Medusa's  head,  and  put  it  upon  one's  mistress's 
shoulders — a  very  service  of  love,  which  deserves  tlianks. 
My  beautiful,  sweet  Adelaide!  He  who  not  long  ago  called 
you  his  life's  flower,  to-day  sees  in  you  but  a  weak  and  piti^v 
ful  creature !" 

Count  Alarik  smiled,  as  if  conscious  of  both  his  own  and 
my  exaggeration,  but  said  again  with  a  sorrowful  serious- 
ness: 

**  Have  you  not  heard  fair  but  rootless  flowers  spoken 
of,  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  drive  a  sport 
for  every  wave—" 

"  Count,  you  are  positively  unjust  towards  Adelaide !"  I 
exclaimed  with  energy.  "You  do  not  yet  know  her  in 
reality.  She  can  have  her  own  purpose,  and  can  when  she 
pleases  make  it  effectually  observed.  A  proof  of  it,  which  I 
will  produce,  will  probably  seem  insignificant  to  you ;  but  for 
me  it  is  otherwise.  Siie  can,  tor  instance,  make  herself 
better  obeyed  by  the  servants  in  this  house  than  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  and  is  almost  as  much  feared  as  she  is  loved  by 
them." 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  asked  Count  Alarik  with  singular  satisfaction. 

"  Yes ;  for  weak  as  she  is,  she  can  scold,  and  is  never  more 
lovtable  tiian  then :   there  is  at  the  same  time  a  seriousness 
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and  propriety  in  her  words,  which  always  strike  the  mind  of 
tl»e  person  who  haa  been  to  blame,  if  he  be  not  altogether  in- 
corrigible. And  what  do  you  wish,  Count,  to  make  of 
Adelaide  ?  Is  she  not  the  loveliest  creature  in  nature  P  la 
she  not  goodness  itself,  love  itself,  the  life  and  joy  of  everj 
place  where  she  isP  Does  she  uot  seem  to  be  Dom  in  this 
world  to  sweeten  and  reconcile  all  ?  And  her  beauty  and 
her  talents  seem  only  valued  by  her,  for  the  pleaaure  they 
give  to  others.  Do  you  know.  Count,  that  I  have  aeen  her 
in  a  poor  sick  girl's  humble  room— this  girl  loTed  music  even 
to  pnpsion— sing  with  the  aame  pains  and  perfection  as  iu 
winter  at  the  most  brilliant  festivities  where  the  royal  family 
have  been  present.  This  kind  of  desire  to  please  is,  I  think, 
very  pardonable.*'  I  had  s|>oken  with  eemestness  and 
warmth,  for  I  found  him  so  unjust  towards  Adelaide. 

"  Yes!"  said  he  finally,  softened,  "she  is  good,  and  good- 
ness is  a  beautiful  quality         but 

I  interrupted  him,  and  pointing  to  a  page  of  Wilhelm 
Meister*s  Lehijabre,  which  lay  open  on  tlie  table,  read  aloud 
the  followiujg  sentence : 

"  Humanity  is  composed  merely  of  individusU,  the  world 
of  individual  powers  united.  Every  single  dinpo^ition  is  of 
importance,  and  must  be  developed,  not  in  one,  but  in  many. 
If  one  promotes  the  beautiful,  another  the  useful,  these  two 
united  make  a  rational  being." 

I  now  continued  for  myself:  **  AVhy  should  we  require  of 
the  vine  that  it  should  stand  6rm  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
storms  like  the  oak  ?  Let  us  ffive  to  the  vine  the  oak  for 
support,  and  she,  winding  berseff  round  the  firm  stem,  making 
but  one  with  it,  shall  resist  the  storms,  and  bring  forth  the 
fairest  fruit.  O,  how  many  highly-gified  beinga,  how  nuuiy 
Adelaides,  would  have  been  saved  from  the  world's  temp- 
tations, if  they  had  early  received  a  noble  and  firm  sup- 
port!" 

*'  But  if  the  support  should  fall  ?  If;  after  Adelaide  had 
become  my  wife,  I  should  die,  or  be  forced  to  leave  her  for  a 
length  of  time  ?" 

"The  vine  has  a  support  besides  the  oak,**  said  L 
"  And  that  is  ?" 

"  The  sun,  which  can  develop  the  life  of  the  plaol,  even 
bad  it  alreadv  sunk  to  the  earth." 
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*'  Let  iia  lemve  comparisoDS :  thej  express  only  half  a 
tliought/*  said  he ;  "  what  do  you  meaa  ?*' 

**  Adelaide  is  religious,"  returned  I. 

**  Adelaide  is  only  seventeen/*  said  he. 

**  What  mean  you  by  that?'*  I  inquired. 

**  That  religious  feelings  belong  to  her  years,  and  that  the 
warm  blood  of  youth  swells  the  heart  for' that  heaven  wliieh 
religious  instruction  has  just  disclosed  to  her.  But  let  this 
swell  lay  itself — or  let  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  and  the 
senses  put  it  to  the  test,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  heaven 
would  De  forgotten  for  earthly  enjoyments,  how  empty  and 
poor  tbst  life  will  be  which  has  not  grounded  itself  in  the 
powerful  element  of  extensive  and  well-ordered  thought,*' 

1  was  painfully  excited.  "  Should  we  then,'*  said  I,  '*  refuse 
to  believe  in  all  virtue  which  is  not  grounded  on  deeply  con* 
sidered  principles,  on  philosophic  news  of  life  and  things  ? 
O  Count  A  lank!  then  we  must  despair  of  two-thirds  of  the 
world  ;  and  particularly  of  the  female  sex !  No  f  let  me  be- 
lieve, and  you  yourself  must  have  experienced  it,  that  a  good 
person  has  in  his  feeling,  once  directed  and  enlightened 
by  the  truths  of  our  religion,  an  unfailing  guide.  The  un- 
learned but  pious  woman  can  be  conducted  to  a  holy  heaven 
bjr  her  genius,  as  securelj  as  the  greatest  philosopher  by 
his.*' 

*'  It  is  not  lesming  I  require,"  said  Count  Alarik,  *'  it  is 
sound  sense." 

"  It  is  not  sound  sense  which  Adelaide  is  in  want  of,"  said 
I ;  "  it  is  a  few  more  years,  but  they  will  come." 

Count  Alarik  shook  his  head :  '*  Oiddj,  giddy !"  said  he 
again.     I  had  now  beoome  a  little  tired  oi  this  theme. 

**  Yes  !**  said  I,  sighing,  **  certainly  Adelaide  is  very  giddy!** 

He  looked  at  me.  "But  she  is  good,"  said  be,  *'good  as 
an  angel ;  with  tenderness  and  seriousness  she  can  be  taught 
to  acquire  what  she  is  now  in  want  of.  ** 

**  Yes,  she  is  certainly  good,**  said  I,  "  but  you  are  right— 
certainly,  she  is  very  weak — very  feeble  of  purpose  !** 

'*  She  is  so  young  yet.     Her  soul  can  be  strengthened." 

**  That  is  quite  out  uf  her  nature.  God  knows  she  is  made 
to  serve  as  a  shuttlecock  at  ewry  one's  pleasure.  She  is  a 
rootlets  flower,  driven  at  the  mercy  of  ewry  cnrretit." 

"  She  shall  take  root  in  my  breast !"  said  Count  Alarik, 
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with  warm  conviction.     **  I  shall  support  her;  I  shall  loo 
her,  and  keep  her  firm !" 

"  Ay  ?  of  that  she  will  soon  weary.  She  is  not  of  a 
humour  to  like  a  moralisiug  mentor.  She  will  soon  leave  Tou 
ulone  with  your  wisdom         *' 

'*  That  cannot  be,"  exclaimed  he  with  warmth,  and  red- 

deniug ;  *'  you  mistake "  but  speedily  reoollecting  himself, 

and  looking  at  me,  who  could  now  no  lonser  restrain  my  tetrt, 
he  took  my  hand  kindly,  pressed  it,  mod  continued : 

"  I  see  that  you  will  be  revenged,  and  you  are  right  iu 
loving  her.  Love  her.  We  her  much,*'  be  continued,  with 
warmth  and  emotion ;  "  it  may  be  required.  I  am  too  severe. 
Frightened  by  my  brother's  fate,  I  have  become  doubtful  aud 
suspicious,  perhaps  too  ^ve  lor  such  a  being  as  AdeUide. 
She  does  not  love  what  is  serious ** 

"  Tes  !**  said  I,  **  she  shows  it ;  she  is  very  unwillingly  with 
you ;  she  even  avoids  you  !*• 

He  smiled,  but  became  immediately  grave  again,  and  said : 
*'  Why  did  she  go  away  just  now,  now  when  1  wished  to  pass 
the  evening  with  her,  and  share  with  her  my  favourite  amuse- 
ment— and  leave  it  for  the  sake  of  some  monkevs  ? ** 

'*  That  story,*'  said  1,  casting  a  glanoe  upon  Kiebetli,  **{• 
too  serious  for  a  ^rl  of  seventeen,  and  betides,  the  eihibition 
of  apes  is  souiething  quite  new  for  Adelaide.  Well !  but  have 
you  not  remarked  bow  much  more  attention  Adelaide  haa 
given  to  matters  of  a  higher  interest  of  Ute,  especially  when 
you  s|>euk  of  them  ?** 

*'  1  have  not  remarked  it,**  said  Count  Alarik,  evidently 
pleased  nevertheless,  at  my  greater  perspicacity. 

'*  I  love  her  deeply,*'  continued  he  with  strong  emotion, 
**  yes,  even  to  idolatry,  in  spite  of  all  her  fiaults.  But  it  is 
this  \ery  feeling  which  frightena  me.  The  fear  of  not  being 
enough  for  Amlaide,  nay !  of  perhaps  not  being  the  right 
husband  for  her;  the  fear  that  abe  anould  gain  too  great  su 
iNiluence  over  me  aud  misuse  it,  makes  me  often  think 
that  it  were  best "  he  hesitated,  and  added  almost  in- 
audible, **  that  I  should  part  from  her  before  it  is  too  late.** 

*♦  Part  from  Adelaide!*'  cried  I,  "  O,  how  far  from  tender  a 
nwin's  love  can  be!  how  egotistical  are  these  philosophers!" 

'  1  could  die  for  her,"  said  Count  Alarik,  **  but  not  live  to 
sec  her  miserable  through  me,  ur  me  despised  through  ^  t." 
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We  now  heard  some  one  singing  at  the  distance  of  two 
rooms.  It  was  Adelaide  s  clear,  young  voice.  She  came  iu 
dancing  bright  aa  a  Maj  «un,  but  atarted  at  the  sight  of 
Lount  Ahink,  who,  with  hia  arms  crowed  upon  the  table,  saite 
immovable,  and  hxed  on  her  a  severe  and  sharp  glance 

.K.„il''^''^'?f^^*?P'?^^  *^  ^^  ^^  ^»nd  upon  his 
•houlder.  and  looked  m  his  eye.  with  an  enchanting  ixpres- 
won  of  tenderoeaa  and  disquiet.  He  opened  his  arms  to  her : 
hfJT*^  J>er  white  ^ms  round  hia  neck,  and  hiid  with  a 
childiah  grace  her  cheek  against  his. 

"The  Oik  and  tlieTiiieP' thought  I,  gUdly.  I  felt  myself 
"h^^"?"!"^  "^  iny.eIf-wLt  it  i  always  beim^i  to 
oe  able  to  do  m  auch  orcumstance^—inriaible. 

CHAPTKB  XIV. 

OV  TRB  BDUOJLTIOV  OF  WQMEir. 

Ov  potties  thstaOil'bkv. 
A^ov  mUe  ii  oar  kitclMn. 

Cn  nb  vitboat  thylurimiicoL 

Fau  LamoKsii. 


»««*'  -rfWjl^IN-ajTrpat 
tpMdtoarUorMdWtm 


•«W.wWiwlifchtlio.bdi. 
tor  tboinfla«M90<i# 
pat  to  tbr  raturlMo 

,  JJ5^'  "^"^!  ^  h«d^Iw»«iW  with  th«  Pl«ideiit  to 
3RTW  to  her  numoag  •»  ho«M  when  we  went  to  bJU  and 
...I.,  compunr.    But  he  beeuw  qjeedfly  dbpleMed  with  this 

««jdiMthe  kto  Rederik.  ,nd  h^r  principk.,  thj^^^ 
«.rU  •fou  d  never  d»tinguiA  them^lree  b/anything  uic^! 
.non ;  that  .oaety  W  ite  claim*  upon  peipte ;  pZle  t~rir 
dutie.  tow«d,  ,0^ .  that  wom€r.hSulil  bi  Wr  accuil 
tomed  fa,  «.bm,t  tben-elre.  fa,  a  certain  mrtraint.  for  onT^ 
'';'l""'"  A°  *'""?  1  «!««»"?'^  them«,lTe.  fa,  the  wiahe.  of 
i'^'  SLiS^.    /'^.>PP'"™'  i"  life-    The  bert  way,  Kiid 

.ical,  li  fa,  let  them  shut  tbemielres  up,  and  »o  on.  I  had 
U,  .bought  that  the  Ute  P^idenUk.";.,  reSy  wearill  .« 
H  ui,  all  1,.  r  w.sdom,  and  I  becan*  quite  sick  as  sbon  a<  1  mw- 
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4.hat  the  President  was  going  to  bring  Iter  fonKard ;  but  At  I 
could  not  in  person  set  myself  u|>  against  her  won»hipful 
shadow,  I  sought  out  for  myself  some  authority  >»hich  1  set 
up  against  her  before  the  President.  I  found  one  also  ;  for, 
by  tlie  best  luck  in  the  world,  I  had  had  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  name  of  Stapplander,  the  Burgomaster  in  Westenrik, 
who  had  been  a  college  friend  of  the  President,  and  who 
was  much  esteemed  by  hiro  for  his  good  head  and  ncuuire* 
ments.  Now,  when  the  President  came  forward  with  the 
late  Frederika,  1  took  up  the  late  Stapplander;  and  not 
a  little  surprised  was  the  President— ana  not  a  little  asto- 
nished would  the  good  man  himself  have  been,  could  he 
have  come  again  and  listened — at  the  thoughts  and  apeecKea 
on  the  education  of  young  women  which  he  receiTad  in  a  pre- 
sent from  me.  In  tlie  mean  time,  this  method  bad  ?ery 
good  effect.  Ne?ertheIetB,  the  President  oflen  laid,  when 
£dla  had  not  accompanied  us  to  some  supper : 

"  I  do  not  know  v^  hat  the  meaning  of  this  can  be.  Neither 
does  she  draw  or  ulay  more ;  she  b  hardly  to  be  seeo  eioepl 
at  meal  hourn.     What  does  she  do?** 

1  avoided  for  some  time  a  direct  answer  to  this  question, 
for  I  feared  that  the  President  was  yet  unprepared  to  hear 
reason  on  her  occupationa.  One  mie  dajr  he  went  himself 
into  her  room,  and  surprised  her  in  the  midst  of  her  pspers 
and  books.  Quite  pale  and  serious  he  came  down  to  me, 
seated  himself  just  opposite  to  me,  and  began  with  solemn 
gravity : 

"l  had  thought  that  that  person  whom  I  had  taken  into 
my  house  to  attend  to  m?  daughters*  education — that  person 
to  whom  I  had  entrusted  the  im|)ortant  duty  of  supplymgthe 
place  of  my  late  wife  to  her  children— I  had  thou^llt  that 
she  would  make  to  herself  a  law  of  conscientiously  tbllowiug 
those  principles  which  I  have  made  it  a  duty  not  to  leave  her 
in  ignorance  of.*' 

"Heaven  knows!"  thought  I. 

"I  had  thought,'*  continued  the  President,  "that  my 
entire  confidence  would  have  been  responded  to.  I  had  nut 
expected  to  have  had  the  sorrow  of  seeing  my  daughters  en- 
couraged to  set  themnelves  up  contrary  to  my  expreHs  will, 
my  taste,  and  my  plejtsure ;  that  instead  of  house*  if«ly 
and  amiable  women,  to  have  the  sorrow  of  seeing  in  my  houve 
most  learned,  [>edantic,  and  ink-fingt*red ** 
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I  was  on  the  point  of  laughing;  but,  instead,  became  un- 
ezpectedlj  moved,  and  answered  witli  tears  in  mv  eves— 

"  What  I  am  certain  of  is,  that  the  President  desires  his 
daughters'  happiness.*' 

"And  therefore,"  answered  he,  "  that  they  should  remain 
in  their  own  sphere—that  they  should  follow  their  destina- 
tion." 

"  And  what  is  a  woman's  destination  ?" 

"  To  become  a  wife  and  a  mother." 

"  Should  then  aU  those  who  do  not  marry— whom  Nature 
has  treated  as  step^hildrBn— all  who,  for  the  sake  of  noble 
duties,  or  by  indmation,  or  for  any  reason  whatever,  grow 
old  unmanried-should  even  I,  as  unmarried,  with  aU  these. 

JS.?S^?  »J  destnuition— shoidd  our  life  be  aimleM?'* 

The  PKttdent  wm  silent  a  moment ;  but  said  afterwards, 
soling,  and  with  a  dight  inclination  of  the  bead,  that  I  was 
^S^lf""^  ''^j;^  probably  vet  alter  my  situation  in  life. 
handbS^'  »n^CTed  I,  "for  I  am  poor,  and  not 

The  Pj^ident  was  so  good  as  to  make  an  unaoquiescing 
sign  to  this  last,  but  I  continued :  ^^ 

•' And  even  if  I  shoidd  yet  marry,  my  question  would  vet 
rcmam  the  same  legardug  the  milUons  of  women  who  do  iot 
rSm^'^w^p.?^''*^  '"^  destination?  nre  they 

As  the  Prasident  did  not  answer,  I  continued: 

..IF  ^® "•  ^  9^^  *o  woman  a  separate  sphera  of  activitT 
in  .l^^ddRwntfijm  t^  of  man/m^wTnot  g^Vr 
nmm  to  it  the  iofteniiig,  bving,  and  arranging  power,  which 
our-J^seeipapriBcipallj  to  have  msde^tTin  woman  ? 
A  ^<ntt  •  •««JJV  •?  •  wife  and  a  mother  is  only  one  means, 


II  -  i_t  ^  — .  "••■*'  ""*•  ••  lAivvucr  IS  oujy  one  means 
peAaps  the  noblest,  m  which  this  activity  can  ie  employed! 
^1u  M^^^k'*^  "^  ^^  ^^""**  '°^'^«  for  thisVwer 
tofill.  Mmjt  such  we  abready  see  mied  by  womanly  acUvity 
^^^^r^^'^^'Tl^'^^  Wom^aHnot 
yet  aU  for  ^community  that  iJie  coold  beeomo-and  she  is 

a  I?  "^  '^•PPy  ••  ••>•  might  be." 

There  now  have  we  the  old  song  of  the  rights  of  women 
'SS^1^^LV'^\  '^  BuTfeven  I  should  SLltTa 
/wZST-Sf^"^!!''''.'  altogether  wrong  ;  if  I  inmt  that 
t  woman  can  even  without  marriage  make  herself  useful  and 
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Ijappy,  I  cannot  notwithstanding  see  how,  except  bv  an 
activity  suited  to  her  powers.  That  then  she  i*-ill  always  be 
in  domestic  life,  as  a  friend,  as  an  instructress,  as  a  guardian 
of  the  domestic  affairs,  and  so  on.  But  tell  me,  my  be«t 
Mamselle,  how  shall  Plato,  how  shall  the  study  of  nhiloeophy 
and  dialectics  help  a  woman  to  become  more  useful  and  more 
happy  in  the  world  ?  AVhat  in  heaven's  name  is  a  young  girl 
to  (io  with  Plato  ?" 

"  To  learn  from  him  to  think  clearly,  and  consequently  to 
learn  from  him  to  look  into  herself  and  the  world  that 
surrounds  her." 

"And  whether  shall  tliis  abstrai^t  thinking  c<>  rP 

To  become  useless  for  our  cvery-day  life's  duties  u:  <  ri ; 

to  become  pedantic,  disputatious,  and  insupportaule.  What 
joy  shall  this  study  bring  with  it  for  herself,  or  for  others  ?" 

"  The  greatest,  the  most  enduring  that  a  human  being  can 
enjoy — to  clwirly  understand  herself  and  the  worid,  to  fintl 
her  place  in  it,  and  that  activity  which  is  adapted  to  her 
disposition.  The  couseouence  will  be  the  enjoyment  of  her- 
aeli  and  her  life,  as  w(>ll  as  the  ability  to  inake  her  powers 
available  to  others,  liappiqeaa  ittelf  la  nothing  ebe  toan  an 
activity  suited  to  our  wanta.'* 

"  What  shall  Edhi  do  with  Plato  ?'*  aaked  the  Plr«tideut 
impatiently. 

"Through  his  help  develop  her  eminent  gifts  of  under- 
•tanding,*'  answered  i,  "  and  find  in  her  thoughts  a  full  com- 
pensation for  what  fortune  has  denied  her  of  the  tenderer 
iMijoyments  of  feelings  and  s^-mpathy.  Edla  is  plain,  un- 
commonly plain,  and  of  a  silent  and  rt*srrved  nature ;  she  will 
not  easily  become  loved.  Fate  denied  her  the  sofl  dove-like 
enjoyments  of  earth — well  then !  like  the  bird  of  paradise,  the 
shall  raise  herself  above  it.'* 

The  President  looked  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  that  he 
was  touched.     After  a  pause  he  said : 

"Are  there  not  other,  and  more  usual  methods  of  com- 
pcnsation  to  be  found,  than  philosophic  ttudiea?  Are  not 
accomplishments,  womanly  industry',  soaeUr,  and,  above  all, 
the  enjo^nnents  which  religion  and  actire  beneficence  give ; 
are  not  these  more  efficient  means  ?'* 

"  For  many  people,  yea ! — not  for  EJla.  Were  she  loveU 
tsd  charming,  I  would  neverthelen  counsel  her  to  that  patt 
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wliich  her  dt't<»:  nii  »ed  disposition  shows  to  be  the  only  right 
one  for  her.  Edls  has  a  strong  and  penetrating,  a  truly 
manly  mind !" 

"li't^s,  yesT'  said  the  President  sighing,  "that  she  has 
from  her  father!" 

(The  President  did  act  dislike  this  so  much.) 

**  Edla,'*  I  continued,  "  has  no  turn  for  accomplishments, 
and  no  taste  for  them.  She  makes  no  progress  either  in 
music  or  drawing.  Besides,  for  accomplishmenta  really  to 
suffice  for  a  person's  life,  it  is  requisite  that  from  being  an 
amateur  he  should  rise  to  be  an  artist.  For  woman's  work 
Edla  has  neither  disposition  nor  inclination." 

"  And  because  she  has  no  inclination  to  do  anything," 
interrupted  the  President,  "she  should  perhaps  be  left  at 
peace  to  be  idle !  Mamselle  Ronnquist,  I  cannot  agree  with 
these  ideas!  Quite  differently  thought  the  late  Frederika. 
She  conaidered  that  education  should,  with  or  against  the 
child's  will,  develop  all  the  powers  which  lie  in  the  mind,  as 
by  complete  practice  in  gymnactica  we  develop  the  powers  of 
the  limos.  The  child  from  want  of  reason  may  strive  against 
these,  but  in  riper  years  will  find  that  through  these  alone 
he  is  become  a  rully  developed  human  creature." 

**  The  child,  but  not  the  young  person,  should  be  forced. 
The  late  Stapplander  said,  tliat  the  dispositions  lie  slumber- 
ing in  a  chila,  and  must  by  a  gtaenl  eiercise  be  awakened, 
in  order  that  the  man  himself  mAj  become  conscious  of  them. 
But  one  soon  perceives  one  disposition  stand  out  beyond  the 
others,  and  the  further  the  person  advances  in  development 
the  more  he  ought  to  cultivate  the  particular  disposition, 
provided  it  is  a  ^ood  one,  even  though  setting  aside— seldom 
entirely  neglecting— the  rest  of  his  talents  or  capabilities. 
The  late  8tApplander  said,  that  without  this  a  man  all  his 
life  Ions  ran  toe  danger  of  being  an  invalid,  a  formless  being, 
who  had  nerer  learned  to  undentand  himself  Edla  will  not 
abandon  heneilf  to  idleness ;  on  the  contrary,  she  will  labour 
more  than  ever,  but  in  a  fixed  direction  ;  she  will  not  fritter 
away  her  strength  in  a  multifarious  activity,  but  she  will 
collect  it  for  a  given  object." 

"  Htapplander,"  said  the  President  thoughtfully ;  *'  9tap. 
plaoder  then  thought  that  every  human  being  has  his  own 
fifed  aud  inborn  Ui'«po«itioijs  ?" 

I  2 
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•*  Ye»  J  but  he  thought  that  this  disposition  displayed  itself 
ill  mail  often  late,  often  not  at  all  clearly  during  the  whole  oi 
lite.  The  causes  miglit  be  various,  but  they  most  fre<juently 
lay  in  the  rather  narrowing  and  represaiug,  instead  of  en- 
franchising, power  of  education.  This  applied  especially  to 
the  education  of  women.  Meanwhile,  this  uncertainty  hati 
not  happened  with  Edla ;  her  natural  disposition  is  as  de- 
termined by  an  interior  necessity,  as  her  lite  in  some  re»pect« 
seems  to  be  an  exterior  one.  Edla  will  first  experience  the 
influence  and  the  enjoyment  of  religion  wlien  slie  reflect*  on 
and  can  clearly  understand  that  which  others  need  onlv  to 
comprehend  by  their  feelings.  And  society !  how  could  tkila 
have  pleasure  in  society,  when  her  appearance,  but  still  more 
her  temper,  repulses  every  one  firom  her  ?  One  can  no  more 
give  oneself  an  easy  ana  comfortable  turn  for  society  than 
one  can  give  oneself'  beauty.  But  let  Edla  develop  her  high 
gifts  of  mind,  let  her  become  more  at  home  with  the  world 
and  its  arrangements,  and  then  she  will  receive  pleasure 
firom  society,  though  it  may  be  not  in  the  ordinary  maimer. 
She  will  there  find  a  number  of  subjects  for  reflection ;  she 
will  find  many  men  who  feel  themselves  happy  in  carrying 
on  an  erudite  eoaversation,  and  she  will  then  from  a  noble 
position  extract  that  enjoyment  firom  social  intercourse 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life.  I  am  certain 
tliat  even  the  PreBident  wiU  then  have  great  joy  in  his 
daughter.** 

**  Even  granted,**  said  the  President,  "that  in  town  she  can 
have  some  enjoyment  of  her  learning,  whal  is  she  to  do  with 
it  in  the  country,  on  a  solitary  and  distant  estate,  where  I 
propose  to  settle  myself  hereafter  ?** 

"Precisely  in  the  country  will  Edla  have  the  greatest 
enjoyment  of  her  acquirements;  she  has  a  great  taste  for 
natural  history,  and  it  seems  to  be  before  all  others  a  suitable 
St  udy  for  a  woman.  The  late  Stapplander  said  thus :  *  Witk 
that  fine  tact  which  is  peculiar  to  woman,  with  her  instinct, 
clear  even  to  divination,  what  incalculable  good  might  she  not 
do  through  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  organisation  of 
nature,  and  in  the  application  of  its  productions?*  And 
besides  the  enjoyment  of  being  admitted  into  nature's 
mysteries,  shemiglit  even  by  these  means  acquire  that  which 
IMi  active  beneficence  confers.    The  woman  learned  in  the 
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■cience  of  nabire  might  easily  become  her  countr}Tiien*s  good 
genius." 

"  Yes !  and  their  doctor,  quack,  etc.  etc. ;  the  ruin  of  the 
one,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  others.  Ah !  my  best  Mamselle, 
my  best  Mamselle  Ronnquist,  one  may  say  what  one  pleases 
for  learning,  vet — what  is  the  end  of  these  our  learned 
ladies  ?  D^  they  not  figure  wherever  they  come  as  abortive 
productions,  aa  insupportable  as  they  are  ridiculous  ?" 

"  In  books,  yes !  as  in  Moliere*8  ^Femmes  SacanteSy  and 
others ;  but  do  we  now  in  our  days  find  them  so,  except  in 
books  ?  And  may  they  not  perhaps  figure  as  such  in  books, 
becauBe  they  have  not  really  possessed  what  exactlv  ought  to 
be  given  to  them,  namely,  fundamental  and  solid  acquire- 
ments,— because  their  natural  disposition  had  struggled  in 
the  dark,  and  against  difficulties  which  they  had  not  the 
power  to  conquer  alone  and  unassisted.  People  have  taken 
the  unsuccessful  for  the  impossible,  seen  in  the  mistake  a 
fault  of  the  direction  itself,  and  forsaken  the  way  on  which 
they  themselves  cast  stones;  and  more  than  once  women 
kave  been,  like  the  bold  Titans,  driven  from  the  higher 
regions  they  sought  to  conquer ;  more  than  once  they  have 
been  banished — sometimes  with  scorn,  sometimes  with  polite 
admonitions — down  to  the  kitchen  and  the  spinning-wheel  : 
these  periods  of  weakness,  however,  in  the  strong  are  long 
since  past.  How  much  good  a  woman  can  work  for  the  com- 
munity, when,  with  well-grounded  learning,  and  the  perspi- 
cuity of  genius  in  her  thinking,  she  appears  in  public  life,  is 
shown  in  our  days,  among  many  others,  by  England's  Miss 
Martineau.  But  even  without  advancing  into  public  life, 
woman  seems  in  our  time  more  than  ever  to  be  called  to 
widen  Imt  horixon,  and  to  fortify  her  powers  of  thinking. 
How  many  mothers  are  called  upon  to  guide  their  sons'  edu- 
cation; how  many  high-minded  men  seek  in  their  wives  a 
friend,  who  can  understand  their  striving,  and  through  an 
affectionate  sympathy  can  enliven  their  activity,  and  are 
enabled  to  participate  in  that  which  they  feel  for  the  higher 
interests  of  man  ? 

The  Ptresident  said,  with  a  little  satirical  look,  ^  And  nust 
one  neeessarily  read  Plato  to  understand  this  P  Is  there  no 
way  to  the  light  but  through  Plato?** 

•*  When  the  qu  »Btion,**  I  answered.  "  is  to  put  a  young 
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person  in  condition  to  regulate  himself,  hb  o>»-n  exterior  and 
interior  world;  to  obtain  a  view  of  thdr  whole  and  their 
parts,  as  well  as  an  insight  into  their  life  and  connexion,  I 
certainly  know  no  better  teacher  tlian  the  one  vou  have  juat 
mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  for  a  grown-up  person,  who  can  un« 
derstand  him.  lie  is,  moreover,  a  teacher  who  leads  one  to 
think  for  oneself.** 

"  Let  her  not  in  the  mean  time,  my  good  ^lamselle, 
mention  that  she  reads  him;  or  she  may  otherwise  make 
herself  certain  of  a  rich  harvest  of  ridicule  from  moat 
people.'* 

**  And  what  does  that  aignify,  Mr.  President  ?  Let  oeople 
ennle ;  but  let  her  learn,  and  sooner  or  later  be  made  nappy 
by  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful.  But  know* 
ledge  is  not  useful  alone  because  it  helps  to  acouife  esteem,  not 
even  for  its  active  utility  in  society.  It  makes  its  possessor 
happy  in  himself;  it  turns  his  narrow  room  into  a  rich  world ; 
and  Gy  his  solitary  lamp  be  can  bring  the  riches  of  Ood*s 
creation  which  prevail  in  the  life  of  nature  and  of  spirits 
before  his  admiring  glances.  And  that  world  which  he  un* 
derstands,  in  which  be  lives  by  thought,  will  become  dear  to 
him ;  and  he  shall,  even  though  peniaps  poor  in  fold  and 
Iiunian  love,  yet  have  enoogh,  and  more  than  enough.  The 
wurld  is  full  of  examplea,  which  show  that  life  is  never  so 
rirh,  so  dear  to  any,  as  to  the  thinker.  To  live  innocent  and 
happy  on  earth,  Mr.  President,  is  already  so  beautiful '* 

*'  Chily  do  not  turn  Edla  into  a  pedantic  and  pretending 
woman, '  said  the  President ;  "■  such  I  cannot  endure.*' 

*'  Her  pure  womanly  mind,  her  shyness,  and,  above  aH,  her 
seriousness  and  piety,  will  keep  her  from  this.  The  best  means 
of  killing  these  enemies  of  aU  comfort  in  the  half-educated 
woman,  would  be  to  conduct  her  to  a  more  grounded  know- 
ledge ;  even  in  this  case,  one  might  commoufv  take  the  cun' 
whence  one  had  taken  the  malady.*' 

•'  And  if  Edla  had  a  turn  and  taste  for  feats  of  war,  per- 
haps Maniselle  would  wish  to  make  a  general  of  her  P  Or 
if  she  had  a  decided  love  for  anatomy,  a  professor  of  ana- 
tomy ?  Mamselle  probably  belongs  to'  the  Saint  Simonisti^ , 
and  Mamselle  desires,  like  them,  to  give  to  woman,  in  every 
p;irt  of  the  community  of  citizens,  the  same  privileges  and 
Kiw  same  employments  as  to  the  man  V* 
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(The  Prt-sident  always  Mamselled  me  Tery  much  when  he 
was  displeased  with  me.) 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  answered  I ;  "  for  thence  would  arise 
disorder,  and  no  harmonv.  Such  inclinations  as  those  the 
President  has  just  named,  are,  I  think,  to  be  considered  as 
real  misdirections  in  u  woman's  mind,  and  might  perhaps  be 
easily  enough  corrected.  They  besides  occur  so  seldom  that 
it  wduid  be  a  pity  to  anniiiilate  what  would  be  lor  the  well- 
being  of  all,  on  account  of  the  unusual  tastes  of  some ;  and 
the  well-being  of  all  depends  on  each  fultilUng  the  port  in  life 
asaigiied  to  them  by  nature  and  by  God." 

•*  And  neTerthelew,"  said  the  President,  "you  ladies  com- 
plain, fron  tke  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  day, 
that  your  rights  are  limited  by  the  despotism  of  man.  And 
as  you  yourself  want  to  make  a  philosopher  of  Edla,  why 
not  as  well  a  eeneral  or  a  professor  of  anatomy,  if  such  was 
her  desire  F    I  see  not,  by  heaven,  why  not  !** 

"  There  is  a  very  decided  and  great  difference  between  an 
activity— such  as,  for  instance,  the  aevelopment  of  life  in  the 
world  of  thought;  which  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
snatch  a  woman  from  the  place  her  Maker  has  assigned  her; 
which  only  makes  her  existence  and  )ier  world  clear  to  her- 
self, and  renders  ker  interesting  to  others — there  is  a  great 
difference  between  such  an  activity  and  the  employment 
whose  practice  would  take  her  from  what  properly  belongs  to 
womanoood—her  true  beauty,  and,  if  1  mav  so  say,  the  nobler 
use  of  her  life.  What  regards  the  complaining  of  my  sex  ; 
the  President  will  allow  me  to  say,  tiiat  nothing  has  ever  been 
said,  and  repeated  again  and  again  for  thousands  of  years, 
without  posMssinff  a  sure  fbuodation.  Woman  has  really  yet 
right  to  demand  from  mankind  and  from  general  opinion  an 
enlargement  of  ber  sphere  of  uaefulnetM*,  and  eleinents  for 
her  manifold  powers.  But  she  shall  not  encroach  on  the 
duties  of  man— that  would  be  the  mutual  misfortune  of  both 
sexes.** 

•*  Yet,  yes!"  said  the  President,  "  but  it  is  just  such  a  mis- 
ter* ine  which  women's  pretensions  in  our  days  seem  to 
t  .n.if«*n  us  with." 

"  Enlighten  them,'*  I  said,  "  and  the  danger  will  pass. 
Give  them  what  apfiertains  to  them,  and  they  will  no  longer 
complain.     It  i£  m  these  days  when  marriage  is  gradually 
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ceasing  to  be  the  general  rule,  that  it  seems  to  be  more  and 
more  necessary  to  give  woman  of  all  classes  an  occupatioo 
independent  of  marriage — and  to  give  her  the  means  of  miin* 
taining  herself  in  satisfaction  and  joy." 

"  And  why  is  marriage  becoming  less  general,  liunBella 
Konnquist  ?  Precisely  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  pre* 
tensions  of  women.  A  man*s  powers  are  early  taken  «p  in 
bis  duty  as  a  citizen ;  he  has  his  bread  to  earn,  and  nrnat 
abandon  agreeable  acquirements  for  serious  and  often  weari- 
some employments;  and  when  through  his  iudustn'  and 
pains  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  firm  footing  in  life,  and 
wishes  to  share  it  with  a  wife,  he  only  finds  fine  and  elegant 
ladies,  who  having  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  make  them- 
selves erudite  and  clever,  then  find  the  worthy  man  as  much 
too  coarse,  as  he  finds  them  too  fine.  Our  women,  Mamwlle 
Bonnquist,  should  have  more  sense.  They  should  form  their 
education  in  reference  to  the  husband  ^-ith  whom  they  have 
a  chance  of  being  united — the^  should  have  the  aente  to 
conform  themselves  a  little  to  him,  and  we  should  then  bate 
more  and  happier  marriages.*' 

"  Over-training  is  not  true  training,"  answered  I ;  **  the 
girl  endowed  with  talents  and  powen  of  pleaaia^,  wbo  con* 
aiders  a  worthy  and  well-educated  ftDow-ehiian  M  eoane 
(provided  he  is  really  not  ao),  ia  an  orer-trained  being. 
Should  not  her  charma  exactlj  aerre  her  to  brighten  the  cmSe 
in  which  he  lives  ?  He  givee  her  protection  and  a  aphere  €f( 
action,  it  is  hers  to  give  him  comfort  and  happiness.  But 
one  person  need  not  stop  growing  that  another  may  grow  up 
to  hnn.  Eight  growth  and  akiencth  beeidea  do  not  lie  in 
the  development  of  a  Jh§  edueetioo.  Ferhape  we  may  aa- 
cribe  the  less  frequency  of  marriage  to  other  eanaea  than  any 
such  disproportion ;  perhapa  there  may  be  already  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  more  people  than  the  world  can  fully 
sustain ;  perhapa  wisdom  both  in  man  and  woman  may  for- 
bid the  entering  into  an  engagement  which  might  increase 
tlie  already  disproportioned  population  ;  perhapa — ay,  there 
would  be  much  to  say  on  this  score,  but  O,  how  many  less 
unhappy  marriages,  how  many  more  happy  beings,  would  be 
found  on  earth,  were  a  larger  and  freer  utility  allowed  to 
woman  ;  if  the  different  taatea  which  lie  in  the  sex  were  ae- 
riously  cultivated  and  wisely  directed.     Society  and  domestic 
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life  wouid  gain  by  it ;  so  many  gootl  and  noble  powers  would 
not,  as  now,  sink  into  a  death-like  slumber  for  want  of 
nourishment,  or  degenerate  to  destroyers  of  peace  ;  we 
should  not  see  so  many  nullities  in  this  world,  and  who  suffer 
in  the  consciousness  of  being  so.  In  truth,  there  are  moments 
when  the  woman  of  Luther's  religion  can  envy  the  Catholic 
her  cloisters,  dark  and  misunderstood  as  these  places  of  re- 
fuge mostly  are." 

"  Bah !  bah !  Sophisms !  sophisms  !  my  best  Mamselle !" 
said  the  President,  as  he  rose  and  stretched  himself  up. 
**  Well!  do  with  Edla  as  you  please,"  continued  he,  "  and  as 
best  pleases  her.  But  what  I  expressly  require  is,  that  no 
leurned  ladies  may  be  made  of  the  little  ones ;  promise  me 
that,  give  me  your  hand  on  it,  Mamselle  Eonnquist !" 

I  could  promise  it  without  fear,  for  the  little  ones  were 
monstrously  hard  to  teach,  however  much  quicksilver  for 
other  things  they  might  have  in  their  composition. 

The  President  went,  but  stopped  at  the  door,  and  said,  as 
be  looked  up  at  the  ceiling : 

"  If  Edla  reauires  any  books,  or  lessons  of  any  kind,  let  me 
know,  Mamselle  Ronnquist." 

I  promised  it  thankfully,  and  joyful  at  Edla's  emancipa- 
tion, hastened  to  inform  her  of  it.  On  my  way,  I  said  to 
myself^  as  I  often  do :  "  How  much  goodness  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world ;  how  many  good  beings  there  are !" 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  OBKIU8  OF  LOTE. 

Th«  dtflbnai  nhvct  «f  fifi  art  nol  imrhtnifaPv  amnged  in  nibordixuU* 
•  -     ^ -         And    •  


«rdOT,botnth«anhlVBlpvtiir«MhaClNr.  And  wfaco  a  man  Ibek  himMlf 
•thim  iBa«iWB%h«it,aB4AtiaUi,  H  b  the  r»-«dio  «ndi  antirip«tcd 
fcwf  to  wkiek  kt  litoM,  aad  Ifct  yi  willwwt  of  a  biglMr  pofwar  which  nt- 
tocbcs  ber  to  him— tbcy  art  both  nma  to  «aeh  other B n. 

1 5  the  mean  time  the  spring  came.  With  a  glance  of 
God's  love  the  aim  smiled  over  the  earth ;  she  felt  it  and 
awoke  from  her  sleep,  and  breathed  forth  her  morning  prayer 
in  the  silent  but  eipressiye  language  of  the  perfumed  flowers. 

I  would  desire  to  know  what  passes  in  thy  bosom,  O 
earth  ;  when  thy  birds  begin  to  sing,  thy  waves  to  dance ; 
when  thou  clothest  thyself  in  a  dress  so  fair,  that  even  during 
the  shades  of  night  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  eyes  of  man 
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behold  thee  with  love  ;  when  million?  of  small  winded  betDgi 
fti'Me  from  thy  beda  of  flowers  and  till  the  air  with  the  har- 
monious murmur  of  their  light  life  ;  when  start «  of  joy  rut 
through  all  thy  veins ;  when  the  whole  of  insoired  nature  u 
A  look  of  love,  and  a  hymn  of  joy ; — I  would  desire  to  know 
if  thou  feelest  the  joy  which  proceeds  from  thee,  the  un- 
fi[)eakable  gladness  which  thou  oreatheet.  What  I  know  is, 
that  thou  givest  new  life  to  the  heart  of  man,  a  more  virid 
course  to  his  blood  ;  that  thou  freest  his  spirit  from  the  op- 
pressing grey-winter  of  life;  that  leaning  on  nature's  b« »«"'"' 
he  can  feel  a  joy  indejpendent  of  all  others,  a  pure  life^ 
ment — love  to  Ufe.  6h,  that  I  could  conduct  each  ioTaiiv.  .u 
body  or  mind,  out  in  the  sprinff  mominff,  lav  him  on  the  Tooiig 
flowers,  let  him  contempUte  the  dark  blue  neaven,  and  sU  that 
quiet  and  livinff  glory  which  the  earth  prodooes ;  let  him  feel 
the  warmth  of  the  sunbeams,  the  balaamie  coolness  of  the 
breese,  all  that  sincere  good^Mit  in  the  air  and  in  nature 
which  speaks  to  the  heart  with  the  aooeot  of  a  friend,  with  a 
glance  of  God.  Certainly  here  for  a  moment  the  unfortunate 
would  forget  the  unffrateful  one  who  luM  wounded  him; 
forget  the  pains  which  gnaw  at  his  heart-etrings ;  lemorie 
would  here  repose  and  believe  in  pardon,  the  omn  deceifad 
would  hope  again ;  certainly  the  son  of      ^  ' 


his  death,  would  enjor  tome  hours  of  care-free 

At  his  evening  he  migtit  look  back  to  that  spring  morning 

and  say  :  "  Even  1  have  been  happy  on  earth  !'* 

It  is  spring  in  the  north,  and  all  the  town-dwellers  are 
bidden  as  guests  to  the  niral  fetitivitv.  Veronica  and  8tel- 
laria  embroider  the  splendid  cloth  which  covers  the  festive 
table,  the  mid-day  torch  is  lighted,  the  bird  with  its  melodious 
sighs—"  the  wandering  voice," — and  the  Urk  with  its  jovoua 
song  calls  out  to  the  rich  woods,  to  the  sunny  field ;  thej  nnff : 
"  Come,  come !  Glorious  is  life  in  the  ooimtry  !**  And  the 
town-gates  open,  and  an  innumerable  muhitode  si  mem  out 
from  trie  confined  to  the  free.  Here  we  tee  the  frmflj  cattehe 
with  papa  and  mamma,  and  little  sons  and  daughtm  phued 
amongst  the  bundles  and  packets;  there  tlie  more  modeet 
gig,  with  the  father  and  nwHher,  and  the  little  one  who  sits 
•oueexed  between  them;  here  the  stately  landau  with  the 
** Marshal  of  the  Court,'*  the  Countess,  and  the  parroquet — 
where  are  they  aU  going  ?    To  the  country— to  the  country ! 
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Ic  estates,  and  eoontrv-houses,  oraugerios.  conscrvatoriea, 
dairies,  distilleries,  etc.  etc,  etc.  "Who  can  count  all  the  bob- 
bing chaises  which  carry  hungry  men  ready  for  dinner  out  to 
the  inns  in  the  fields  ?  "VSTiat  healths  there  to  the  memory 
of  Bellman!* 

Let  us  see  the  foot  passengers  who  wander  out  of  the  gates 
of  Stockholm  to  enjoy  life  in  the  beautiful  sceuer}'  around. 
Here  we  have  a  respectable  family  of  artisans,  who  go  to 
spread  their  cloth  on  the  green  plots  of  the  Djurgarden;  here 
a  couple  of  lovers  who  go  to  pick  for^t-me-not,  and  to  write 
their  names  ou  the  leg  of  a  statue  in  the  park  near  Drott* 
ningholm.'t 

See  that  el^ant  famfly  psrty !  ladies  with  parasols,  and 
gentlemen  in  froek-coata,  standing  with  bunches  of  lilac  in 
their  hands  round  the  great  urn  at  Rosendal,^  peeping  and 
'  -iiig  if  the  royal  family  will  appear!  If  you  wish  to 
-.  ■  >ix*  finished  or  more  witty  sketches,  seek  for  them  in 
Count  Hjalnuur  Homer ;  but  yet  a  few  more  hasty  contours 
of  the  friendly  scenes  of  spring. 

Toung  ^ris  dance  with  light  feet  out  in  the  fields*,  forget 
all  the  vanity  and  show  with  which  their  town  life  had  infected 
them,  and  flowers  amongst  flowers,  they  become  simple, 
beautiful,  and  faultless  as  they ;  they  form  friendships,  they 
bind  wreathea,  they  praise  OckI,  and  are  happy.  Young  men 
swarm  out  amon^  the  woods,  the  winds,  and  tlie  waters— the 
strength,  which  is  streaming  through  nature,  enhances  the 
life  in  their  bosoms ;  they  tnink  the  whole  world  is  theirs, 
every  rosy  tint  of  morning,  ever)-  golden  evening  cloud, 
writes  for  them  a  promise  of  victories  and  glory.  And  tiie 
aged — they  go  out,  supported  by  the  arm  of  a  son,  oftener 
by  that  of  an  aflectionate  daughter,  oftener  yet  perhaps  by  a 
crutch  ;  thev  go  out  to  warm  themselves  in  the  sun,  to  sit  on 
a  bench,  and  hear  the  sonj;  of  the  birds,  and  breathe  in  the 
fresh  air,  to  rejoice  thcm»«'lves  in  the  sun  ;  the  more  fortunate 
amongst  them  to  rejoice  themselves  in  their  grandchildren's 
joy.  And  the  children,  the  children !  O  ye  little,  soft, 
brautiful,  innocent  beings,  favourites  of  Ood  and  men,  the 
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spring  seems  shaped  for  you,  and  ye  for  the  spring  ;  when  1 
see  you  amongst  the  flowers,  with  bright  butterflies  dancing 
Around  you,  1  wonder  what  the  higher  world  cau  yet  hare 
lovelier. 

The  President's  family  also  obeyed  the  call  of  spring.  We 
left  the  town,  and  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  found  our- 
selves in  the  President's  beautiful  countiy-seat  some  mile* 
from  Stockholm.  This  was  no  show-houae,  but  an  inezprM- 
•ibly  comfortable  home.  The  family's  favourite  place  of  re- 
union was  a  beautiful  little  gallery  containing  some  picturea 
and  marble  statues.  Adelaide  furnished  it  every  day  with 
fresh  flowers.  Adelaide  always  lived  fully  in  the  preaeot 
moment,  and  here  in  the  country,  divided  from  the  ptoMorei 
and  dJKsipations  of  t^  world,  she  was  doubly  as  charming  aa 
in  town.  She  here  became  Count  Alarik's  attentive  pupil ; 
and  that  nature,  whose  mysteries  he  revealed  to  her,  and 
whose  life  of  love  she  tauglht  him  to  know,  became  doubly 
beautiful,  and  doubly  dear  to  tbem  both.  Here  Pygmalion 
initiated  his  Oalatea  to  a  higher  love ;  here  her  young  heart 
beat  with  unspeakable  and  bright  presentiments.'  Bve  awoke 
to  consciousness  on  Adam'a  breast;  he  saw  his  image 
brightened  in  her  eye,  and  Bden  surrounded  them  both,  and 
flowers,  and  birds,  and  whispering  winds,  seemed  to  bear 
witness  with  them :  "  O  how  olest  to  love!" 

Here  in  the  morning  I  took  long  wanderinffs  with  the  little 
ones,  and  taught  them  to  begin  a  nearer  aeqnaintance  with  the 
productions  of  that  nature  in  whose  lap  they  aa  women  would 
one  day  find  so  much  consolation  and  so  much  pure  happi* 
ness.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  the  little  beautiful  and  lively 
children  running  round  and  gathering  the  ilowera,  which  J, 
with  the  SwediHh  Flora  in  my  hand,  examined,  named,  and 
in  whose  qualities  I  instructed  the  little  botanists. 

Here  I  also  had  the  opportunity  of  making  better  acquaint- 
ance with  Count  Alank's  cliaraeter  and  mind.  I  studied 
them  with  an  attention  which  mj  tenderness  for  Adelaide 
excited,  and  I  was  not  always  pleased ;  and  nuwy  timea  I  felt 
an  unquiet  foreboding  regarding  her  future.  Count  Alarik 
was  a  noble  and  powerful  man,  but  hasty  in  temper,  and  in- 
clined to  a  despotic  will ;  he  was  sometimes  suspicious,  and  then 
often  unreasonable.  He  yet  loved  Adelaide  eyen  too  strongly 
and  paasinnately  i  for,  philosopher  as  he  was^  he  worshipped  her 
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Deautj,  and  waa  often  a  slave  under  its  influence.  He  wanted 
besides  to  haye  her  by  far  too  exclusively  to  himself;  there 
were  momenta  when  lather,  sisters,  and  friends  were  grudged 
her  company  and  her  friendly  glances,  nay,  in  which  the  sun 
even  was  not  allowed  to  look  at  her.  Count  Alarik  desired 
that  when  we  were  out  she  should  wear  thick  white  veils  ;  he 
desired  to  have  her  near  him  like  a  secret  known  to  him 
only  ;  I  beliere  he  had  the  veiy  desire  to  have  her  heart  and 
person  under  lock  and  key.  lliis  domination  over  Adelaide 
seemed  to  increase,  and  with  every  day  his  eye  seemed  more 
watchfully  to  rest  upon  her ;  every  day  his  eye-brows  were 
more  violently  contracted,  when  even  at  a  distance  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  young  Otto,  and  every  day  his  temper  be- 
came more  unequal.  Adelaide  was  the  only  one  of  un  who  did 
nd  remmrit  it.  She  was  at  the  MUiie  time  of  too  aflectionate 
and  too  volatile  a  nature,  and  betides  not  yet  in  the  least 
subdued  by  tlie  Count's  daspotie  disposition.  With  inde- 
scribable humility  she  would  sometimes  bow  to  his  will  or 
caprice ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  her  delight  to  permit  herself  to 
be  governed :  at  other  times  she  was  the  despot,  and  with  an 
alteniativelv  sportiTe,  alternatively  defying  chamt,  she  resisted 
his  will,  and  forced  him  with  a  sort  of  bewitching  power  to 
obey  hers.  But  if  Count  Alarik  had  his  evil  moments,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  his  good  ones  he  gave  a  rich 
compensation.  None  could  then  be  more  engaging  than 
he,  none  exercise  a  more  beneficial  influence  on  the  minds 
of  all. 

It  was  during  one  of  his  good  moments  that  we,  one  lovely 
evening  in  the  beginning  of  June,  took  a  walk  in  the  beautiful 
neighlMurbood.  Adelaide  was  leaning  on  Alarik's  arm.  Ha 
was  mild  and  gay ;  his  Toiee  when  he  spoke  was  inenressibly 
soft,  he  looked  at  Addaids  with  speechless  love,  ana  enjoyed 
the  glorious  nature  around  us.  We  went  into  a  little  dell 
surrounded  by  streams ;  the  air  was  warm,  and  it  was  with 
true  eniq^rment  that  we  saw  the  cool  dark  gmn  waters,  and 
heard  their  murmur.  Adelaide  here  took  off  her  bonnet,  and 
let  for  a  minute  the  rising  silver  spray  of  the  waves  moisten 
her  lieautiful  face  and  her  hair. 

'See!  how  crowned  with  pnarls  you  become T*  said  Edla, 
who  now  contemplated  her  fair  sister  with  unenvious  delight. 
*'  I  saw  vhce  with  pearia  in  thy  hair,  in  a  dream  hist  night/* 
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"Pearls,"  said  Adelaide,  "signify  tears!"  and  immedi- 
ately, as  it*  called  forth  by  a  sorrowful  presentiment,  real  tcara 
rolled  over  lier  cheeks.  Count  Alarik  became  uneaay,  we  all 
tame  around  her  ;  at  the  same  moment  she  gave  us  one  of  her 
brightest  smiles,  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  we  continued  our 
wandering ;  but  we  were  all  oppressed,  we  did  not  well  know 
why.  At  the  end  of  the  valley  we  came  to  some  ruins  of  a 
house  which  had  been  burned  down.  On  Count  Alarik*8 
questioning  respecting  them,  Adelaide  answered,  that  some 
years  back  a  peasant's  house  had  stood  there.  The  fire  broke 
out  in  the  night.  The  hui»band  was  absent,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  wife  succeeded  in  taWnff  her  three  children 
and  herself  from  the  fUmet.  Some  neiffboours  who  bad  col- 
lected, looked  speechlessly  and  helplessly  upon  the  scene  ri 
destruction .  As  soon  as  the  young  wife  had  come  to  ber  seBtea, 
she  looked  around  and  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm ;  ber  hnsband's 
old  mother,  who  was  lame  and  oat  of  her  senses,  remained 
still  in  a  room  of  the  burning  house.  With  the  anguish  of 
despair  she  besought  th  t  spectators  to  rescue  the  unfortunate 
woman  from  so  horrible  a  aeath,  but  none  would  vi  to 

the  house  whose  roof  n^w  threatened  to  fall  in.  ^>  -ne 
saw  that  her  pravers  to  the  men  who  stood  around  were 
fruitless,  she  laid  W  youngegt  ehild,  which  she  held  in  her 
arms,  on  the  ground,  out  an  imploring  glance  up  to 
heaven  as  if  of  intercession  for  the  little  one,  and  rushed 
resolutely  into  the  house.  A  minute  after  the  roof  fell  in  ; 
oue  piercing  human  cry  made  its  way  through  the  rush  and 
crush  of  the  ruined  dwelling ;  but  only  one  ery-HUid  all  was 
silent.  The  neighbours  looked  with  wild  eyes  on  the  high 
whirling  flames;  the  children  called  and  cried — but  no  mother 
returned  through  the  flames  to  them— her  bonee  were  found 
the  next  day  among  the  aahea. 

This  relation,  which  Adelaide  gave  at  once  so  simply,  and 
with  such  lively  and  true  feeling,  made  a  sorrowful  but  bene- 
ficial imprt^ssion  upon  us  all.  It  is  so  strengthening,  so  good, 
to  grant  a  pure  adiniration  to  a  pure  and  poweruU  action. 
Count  Alarik  broke  the  silence  by  asking  the  woman*8  name, 
but  Adelaide  did  not  know  it,  could  not  even  remember  to 
have  heard  her  name.  A  cloud  at  this  passed  over  Edla's 
brow. 

"  This  woman,"  said  she,  "  achieved  a  really  noble  actioo 
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— and  she  is  forjijotteu,  and  her  name  is  not  kno;^!! ; — and  r 
man,  who  durinj?  the  whole  course  of  his  life  has  not  done 
one  pure  and  st'lf-denying  action,  but  who  has  received  the 
accidental  gift  of  genius,  wins  the  applause  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  his  name  and  his  works  live  from  generation  to 
generation — and  justly  so — for  to  him  fortune  has  ^ven  to 
cast  out  seed,  which  bears  fruit  to  immortality — but  it  is  his 
''ortune — and  it  is  crowned  with  laurels,  while  her  merit  and 
her  heart  are  alike  covered  with  ashes.  What  a  great  differ- 
ence, what  a  wonderful  injustice  in  the  life  ot  these  two 
people,  and  the  influence  of  their  actions  upon  earth !" 

*'  Not  so  great,  as  perhaps  at  the  first  glance  appears," 
said  Count  Alarik ;  **  and  without  actions  of  such  a  kind  and 
spirit  as  that  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  genius  would 
liave  had  little  to  say  upon  earth. 

"  How  do  you  mean  r'*  asked  Adelaide  attentively. 

**  That  the  genius  of  lore  heralds  the  genius  of  art  in  life. 
'      '^o  are  people  who  act  noblv,  and>  others  who  sing  and 

I  ortalise  these  actions.  Wit)iout  that  deep  and  powerful 
iove  which  makes  relations  and  friendii  suffer  with  joy  and 
die  for  each  other ;  without  actions  which  show  that  *  love  is 
stronger  than  death,*  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  had  never 
produced  their  masterpieces,  no  interceding  eye  had  gleamed 
tlirougb  song,  and  music  bad  been  without  language.  It  is 
the  inspired  glance  of  love  which  lays  the  word  on  the  fire- 
tongue  of  art — it  can  never  utter  anything  that  is  beautiful 
\\hich  has  not  been  dictated  by  the  other !" 

**  But  glory,  but  renown  !'*  exclaimed  Edla.  "  The  indi- 
viduals who  gave  a  subject  to  song,  die  and  are  forgotten,  if 
no  circumstmee,  tuch  as  birth  or  richcfi,  casts  up  their  name 
out  of  night.  The  actions  of  the  lesser  die  with  them,  or 
only  live  through  the  bard — but  the  bard  himself  lives  for 
ever  upon  earth — his  name  i»  immortal  there.'* 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  have  done  good,  and  are  forgotten 
-who  work  what  is  immortal,  and  die  unsung!"  8aid  Count 
Alarik,  with  an  indescribable  expression  on  his  noble  counte- 
nance ;  '*  no  self-interest,  no  vanity  has  spotted  their  hearts 
— they  have  done  virtuously  for  virtue's  sake — they  may 
hope " 

£dla  coloured  painfully ;  it  gave  me  pain,  and  as  I  thought 


thrf;  she  was  not  quite  wrong  in  the  feeling  she  had  just  ex- 
pressed, I  sought  to  defend  it  against  Count  Alarik. 

"  A  fair  and  glorious  renown  must  however  be  good,*' 
said  I ;  "  and  it  should  not  be  indifferent  to  a  person  to  be 
esteemed  by  his  fellow>creatures.  To  have  a  noble  pride  in 
it  seems  to  uie  to  be  not  only  human,  but  even  right.  Be- 
sides, a  good  renown  is  not  merely  a  bright  wreath ;  it  is 
also  a  reu  power  in  the  hand  of  it«  owner,  with  which  he 
can  work  exceeding  much  good." 

"  As  such,  or  as  a  means  to  effect  what  one  daairec,  I  also 
consider  it  for  a  real  good,**  answered  the  Count ;  "  att 
reste — .*'  He  stopped,  and  a  sort  of  Byronic  smile  played 
over  his  fine  lips ;  auemards  he  continued  with  mild  terious- 
ness: 

*'  The  conseouences  of  the  ai'tions  of  men  lie  for  the  most 
part,  as  regaros  their  extent,  Ur  beyond  their  caloulAtkm. 
An  insignificant  seed  can  grow  to  a  lairge  tree ;  a  fuming  fire 
be  extinguished  in  ashes.  If  the  Tictoriet  of  the  hero  lim?e 
wrought  more  for  the  good  of  humanity  than  an  unknown 
being's  quiet  life  of  love,  the  All-eeeing  eye  above  us  akme 
can  know.  Each  one  does  good  in  his  own  wsy  and  in  his 
own  vocation,  and  his  work  will  remain,  even  though  it  seem 
to  pass  away,  and  will  bear  fruit  in  its  own  time.  Glorions 
renown,  best  Edla,**  continued  he,  as  be  turned  to  her  with 
a  full  and  cordial  glance,  *' ought  not  to  be  mixed  with 
immortality  upon  earth.  A  name  is  repeated  through  gsa^ 
rations  by  millions  of  people — that  is  fiime.  The  good  whieb 
you  have  planned  and  accomplished,  the  spirit  which  proceed- 
ing from  you  works  and  propagates  itself  through  a  con- 
tinuation of  ages — that  is  tarue  immortality  upon  earth.** 

CHAPTER  XYI. 

EDLA. 

How  beaotifal  apoa  Um  moanUiM  ara  Um  fctt  of  him  tlurf  btfajwlli  faod 
tidings,  tlut  pttbUsh«lb  {mm.  ImUL 

T0WABD8  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  Count  Alarik  left 
us  to  return  to  his  estate,  that  he  might  there  prepare  all  for 
the  reception  of  his  young  Countess.  The  separation  of  the 
lovers  was  not  to  last  longer  than  a  couple  of  months,  but 
one  might  have  thought  by  their  parting  that  it  was  to  have 
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been  for  aeveral  years.  Adelaide  tried  iu  vain  to  smile ;  the 
tears  poured  over  her  young  beautiful  face ;  Count  Alarik 
could  not  tear  himsell*  from  her,  until  Adelaide  herselJ', 
alarmed  at  his  \'iolenee,  gently  pushed  him  Irom  her,  when 
having  once  more  kissed  tier  lovely  hands  and  pressed  them 
to  his  breast,  he  tore  himself  resolutely  away,  and  darted 
from  the  room.  In  the  beginning  I  could  not  refrain  from 
weeping  with  Adelaide,  but  afterwards  sought  to  dissipate 
her  sorrow,  with  the  preparations  for  her  bridal,  and  in  talk* 
ing  of  all  that  we  had  to  cut  out  and  to  sow  for  her  outfit. 
Her  clever  and  industrious  hand  was  soon  in  full  occupa- 
tion. The  thought  of  appearing  before  Alarik  adorned  and 
attractive  gare  wings  to  her  needle,  and  as  she  worked  she 
sans  one  joyous  song  after  another. 

The  President  contemplated  her  industry  with  cordial  plea- 
sure, and  heard  her  happy  voice. 

"  AdeUide,'*  he  often  said,  "  will  be  a  real  good  wife  and 
housewife;  but  Edla — poor  Edla!**  and  he  shru<;ged  his 
shoulders  with  a  hard  gnmace.  Poor  Edla  in  the  mean  time 
passed  her  houra  undisturbed  between  her  books  and  solitar}' 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  unrestrained  permission 
to  occupy  herself  according  to  her  own  taste. 

HaTe  vou  seen  on  a  clouded  day  how  the  heaven  is  cleared 
br  the  friendly  winds — how,  through  the  dark  clouds,  the 
blue  eyes  of  the  firmament  gleam  forth  brighter  and  freer  ? — 
then  hare  you  seen  «n  ima^  of  what  passed  in  Edla's  bouJ 
A  new  life  was  dawning  within  her ;  again  and  again  broko 
through  the  night  of  a  long  suffering,  a  gleam  of  bright  hope  ; 
day  after  day  she  became  more  friendly  and  g[ay  ;  nay,  there 
were  moments  when  her  countenance,  otherwise  so  plain,  re- 
ceived a  real  charm  from  the  expression  of  tranquillity  and 
eleamess  which  reposed  on  it.  She  often  mixed  in  conversa- 
tion, but  one  no  longer  heard  any  bitter  remark,  any  word 
which  betrayed  pretensions  to  learning;  never  any  school 
phrases  or  technical  terms ;  but  on  the  contrary,  many  words 
which  gave  pleasure  by  their  eleamess  of  thought  and  pre- 
cision of  expression — many  which  gave  rise  to  convcrsationH 
of  high  interest.  She  caused  me  the  purest  joy,  and  I  re- 
marked with  sincere  pleasure  that  the  President,  often  when 
he  pretended  to  be  reading  some  newspaper,  lintened  atten* 
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lively  to  what  she  was  saying,  although  he  took  gooJ  care 
that  no  one  should  remark  it. 

The  Presideut,  since  he  had  left  Edla  liberty  to  pursue  lt*r 
own  course,  had  showed  himself  even  colder  towanu  her  than 
before.  In  her,  on  the  contrary,  misht  be  remarked,  that 
'  Iter  father's  yieldingness  had  inclined  her  heart  towards  him. 
She  was  attentive  to  his  least  dcMirt^;  the  dishes  he  liked 
came  often  on  the  table  during  her  housekeeping  month,  and 
were  remarkably  well  dreeaed ;  his  tea  waa  atrong  aod  warm ; 
the  President  found  his  home  yet  more  comfortable  thau 
before ;  in  the  beginning  he  did  not  himself  well  know  how, 
nay,  he  began  to  put  everything  to  my  account,  and  now  and 
then  fanciM  that  oe  found  a  certain  reaemblance  between  me 
«nd  the  late  Frederika — one  time  in  my  voice,  another  in  mv 
taste  and  dress,  sometimes  in  my  profile  seen  from  the  left 
side.  Had  I  not  been  so  earnest  in  making  Bdla's  merits  to 
be  felt,  and  thereby  diminished  the  sum  ot  my  own,  then — 
who  knows  to  what  a  height  mj  resemblanoe  to  the  late 
Presidentska  might  hare  ariamr — who  knows,  indeed! — 
Hum  !  hum ! 

The  President  was  at  this  time  in  ^reat  trouble  about  a 
journt'y  he  wai  forced  to  make  to  his  mines  on  the  bonfers  of 
Lapland,  and  from  which  he  oould  not  return  until  Adelaide's 
marriage.  The  summer  was  rainy  and  cold,  and  the  Plrsiident 
had  strong  symptoms  of  rheumatism ;  and  between  you  and 
me,  my  reader,  the  President  was  something  helpless  in  at. 
tending  to  himself  when  he  was  well,  and  very  apt  to  oomphiin 
when  he  was  sick.  He  required  more  thau  any  one  eLio  to  be 
tiurrounded  with  care  and  comforts. 

One  evening  we  were  collected  round  the  fire,  for  the 
weather  was  so  cold  that  we  were  obliged  to  heat  almost  all 
the  rooms.  I  sat  ^uite  near  the  stove,  warming  my  frozen 
feet ;  Edla  was  making  the  tea  a  little  further  off  in  the  room ; 
and  from  the  drawing-room  we  heard  Adelaide,  who  waa 
teaching  Iier  little  sisters  to  sing  the  **  Little  Collier  Boy.** 
The  President  sat  in  an  arm-chair  right  before  the  fire,  and 
lamented  over  his  journey,  which  was  to  be  commenced  ou 
the  following  day. 

"  Were  not  Adelaide  engaged,**  said  he,  '*  and  had  such  a 
deal  to  do  with  her  bridal  paraphernalia,  I  would  have  takeu 
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her  with  me ;  then,  at  al!  events,  I  know  that  I  should  have 
been  well  attended  to.  But  now,  this  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
The  household  requires  also  to  be  looked  after  up  there — who 
is  to  do  this  ?     If  the  kte  Frederika  lived '^ 

I  sat  just  turned  towards  the  President  with  that  side  of  my 
profile  which  was  like  the  late  Presidentska,  and  I  wondered 
if  now,  in  the  moment  of  embarrassment,  this  likeness  would 
not  appear  more  striking.  But  the  President  was  silent, 
looked  straight  into  the  fire,  and  bit  his  seal  ring. 

•*  If  I  roi^t — if  I  could '*  Edla  now  said,  with  a  voice 

to  weak  and  so  trembling  that  it  was  scarcely  heard. 

Mj  genius  now  whispered  to  me  to  seek  my  knitting  in 
the  next  room,  whence  I  heard  the  following  conversation : 

"What  do  you  say?"  was  the  President's  answer  to 
£dla*s  stammenng  offer. 

**  K I  could  be  useful  to  papa,"  she  said  more  firmly  as  she 
came  nearer,  *'  it  would  make  me  happy." 

*•  You !"  said  the  President,  not  without  bitterness,  "  you 
have  more  important  things  to  attend  to ; — remain  you  with 
your  studies,  your  books,  your  Plato." 

Edla  was  hurt,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  draw  herself 
'back ;  but  conquering  herself,  she  went  near,  and  begged 
with  tearful  eyes : 

"  Let  me  go  with  you — let  me  take  care  of  papa !  I  will 
willingly  leare  everything  for  that." 

'*  1  do  not  exact,"  said  the  President  coldly,  "  such  great 
sacrifices  from  my  children ;  I  do  not  ask  that  they  should 
leave  their  pleasures  for  my  comfort.  I  did  so  before,  perhaps ; 
but  I  hare  seen  I  was  wrong.  Bemain  you  with  your  books, 
EdU." 

This  moment  was  decisive.  I  trembled  for  fear  that  Edla's 
wounded  feelings  might  prevent  her  from  making  a  new  trial 
on  the  President's  heart ;  I  feared  that  this  moment  would  for 
ever  divide  father  and  daughter  from  each  other.  But  Edla 
drew  herself  a  little  farther  ofi*,  and  said  mildly  : 

'*  And  if  my  books  admonish  me  of  my  duty  ?  And  if 
that  goodness  papa  has  shown  me,  has  made  this  duty  dearer 
to  me  than  eveirthinf  else P"  She  stopped;  the  P^ident 
said  nothing.  "  I  shall  not  ask  more,  she  continued ;  "  1 
^hall  not  be  obtrusive.  Papa  does  not  love  me,  and  I  know 
that  I  have  not  been  in  the  right — I  have  not  deserved  to  be 

l2 
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loved;   but — but  I  would  if  I  could  make  up "     She 

btopped  again. 

"The  fault  has  been  mutual,  Edla,"  said  the  President 
with  cold  friendliness.  "  I  have  no  right  to  expt'ct  love  froni 
you,  when  I  have  not  made  you  happv ;  ana  it  would  bo 
egotism  of  me  were  I  now  to  avail  myself  of  what  your  senti- 
ment of  duty  offers." 

"  Oh,  this  is  hard — very  hard !"  said  Edla  with  deep  oain, 
hut  without  bitterness.  She  drew  herself  back,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  room. 

"  Edla !"  called  the  President  hastilv,  as  he  turned  and 
stretched  his  arms  towards  her;  **  E^la,  my  child!  come 
here !"  Large  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Edla  threw  herself 
weeping  on  his  bosom. 

A  silent,  long,  and  heartfelt  embrace  succeeded,  on  wliich 
the  angels  smiled. 

"  Forgive — forgive — my  child  !**  said  the  President  ^nth  a 
broken  voice ;  "  1  wanted  to  try  you.  Your  mildness  enchants 
me.  We  shall  go  together,  (iod  bless  thee,  mj  child !  This 
was  wanting  to  my  happiness.*' 

Edla  let  her  head  repose  on  her  fiither't  shoulder,  and  her 
tears  flowed  unrepressed. 

Softly  and  melodiously  Adelaide's  silvpr  voice  rose  from  the 
next  room.     She  sung  to  the  guitar : 

Bioit,  ob  biMl,  an  Umj  who  wixp 

On  tiM  raeoMOid  braut ; 
Who  fiM'Kivti,  ftnEB^  sad  icup 

Rapciur*  fniai  the  toIm  lored  batt 
BiMt,  oh  blest,  $n  thej  who  wind 

Thdr  anm  noad  tbt  neov«r*d  firfaodj 


Who  tb««  a  hob  bMf«  Aid, 

And  p«eo  wUeh  lovo  aloao  ttn  and. 
Ob.  lot  Qo  bitter  doobU  redeem, 

And  heel  the  heart  fbriorn  and  aear; 
Stream,  thoa  fount  of  lore  I  oh  atream, 

BeeoocDemeot^  holy  tear  t 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Edla  had  wept  on  the  bosom  of 
a  friend,  and  that  friend  was  her  father ;  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  felt  the  tender  relations  between  parent  and  child. 
Her  feelings  were  overflowing,  but  her  timidity  and  her  habit 
of  mastering  herself  made  her,  after  the  first  moment  of  emo- 
tion was  past,  Quickly  recover  herself;  she  once  again  grat^ 
fully  embraced  her  father,  and  left  the  room. 
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The  President  was  also  at  the  same  time  deeply  moved  and 
sincerely  happy,  and  that  evening  did  not  speak  much  more 
of  the  late  Presidentska  and  her  principles,  but  all  the  more 
of  his  own,  which  he  had  mixed  with  mine ;  and  took  great 
pains  most  earnestly  to  prove  to  me  what  I  had  only  a  sliort 
time  before  laboured  to  prove  to  him.  He  also  spoke  mucli 
and  with  fatherly  tenderness  of  Edla  and  her  prospects. 

*'  God  knows,"  said  he  finally,  "  how  it  will  go  with  me 
during  this  journey.  Learned  ladies  generally  do  not  very 
well  understand  those  trifling  earthly  cares,  and  Edla  by  na- 
ture is  not  inclined  to  think  of  such.  But  it  may  go  as  it 
will  regarding  that,  I  thank  God  for  what  has  happened  this 
evening.  I  could  not  have  thought  that  Edla  was  so  full  of 
tendemese.  She  shall  never  more  hear  from  uie  an  angry 
word." 

In  the  mean  time,  Adelaide  helped  her  sister  to  pack  up 
her  things;  to  prepare  herself  for  the  journey,  and  thought 
of  everything  whwh  eould  add  to  their  fatlnjr's  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  little  ones  helped  with  great  glee  in  the 
]>acking.  Even  the  servants  in  tlie  house  8eeme<l  to  remark 
that  something  good  and  something  joyful  liad  happened; 
they  looked  all  happy,  and  were  yet  more  willing  than  usual. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  everywhere  in  good  houses,  and 
under  good  masters,  the  ser^'ants  partake  in  the  joy  and  sor- 
row- of  the  latter;  How  everj-thing  is  one — one  home  and  one 
family. 

Late  in  the  evenin;^,  after  Adelaide  was  gone  to  bed,  Edla 
went  in,  and  seated  herself  be«ide  her. 

"  Are  vou  sleeping,  Adelaide?**  she  asked  softly. 

"  No,*  answered  she,  stretched  out  her  Imnd,  and  hid  it  on 
her  sister^s  knee.  Edla  took  the  swan-white  hand,  and  raised 
it  to  her  lips,  as  with  a  weak  voice  she  said : 

*'  Adelaide,  forgive  all  my  unkindness  towards  you." 

"Sav  not  so,"  ^^^Rffed  Adelaide;  "you  have  never  been 
tinkind  towards  me,  Edla ;  it  was  only  that  you  have  not  been 
happy." 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  so,"  said  Edla,  "  but  I  shall  become 
so ;  for  I  shall  learn  from  you,  Adelaide,  to  become  good  and 
mild." 

"My  sweet  Edla!"  exclaimed  AdeLude,  and   threw  liet 
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arms  round  her  sister'a  neck,  "  1  am  not  good— oh,  I  aia  so 
taultv !" 

"  Hear,  Adelaide,"  said  Edla  with  affectionate  earnestneM ; 
"  make  Alarik  happy — become  worthy  of  him.  You  are  a 
good  angel,  remain  so ;  but  these  faults  which  vou  mention — 
your  levity,  your  thoughtlessness — correct  them,  lay  them 
aside,  for  Alarik's  sake." 

"  I  will — I  shall,"  said  Adelaide  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  Do  not  goto  Aunt  Ulla's  during  Win  absence,"  continued 
Edla;  "do  not  often  see  Otto — that  would  disturb  Alarik. 
Make  him  happy,  Adelaide  ;  he  is  the  best,  the  noblest  being 

"     Her  voice  trembled.     "  And  now,  God  bfest  thet-, 

my  sweet,  my  good,  my  happy  sister!"  said  she,  as  she  rose, 
bent  over  Adehiide,  and  kissed  her ;  "  God  bless  thee  T*  and 
she  hastened  away  with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes. 

Tlio  following  day  the  sun  and  the  President  rose  brightlj 
together.  Tlie  cloud  which  thrsatened  to  come  up,  was 
blown  away  by  the  west>wind — good  humour.  At  breakfast 
the  bouillon  was  as  salt  as  brine ;  but  the  President  swal- 
lowed  it  in  silence,  and  when  Edla  expressed  her  regret  that 
her  father  should  take  that  salt  soap^  lie  said : 

'*A  very  good,  very  strong  soup,  niT  child!  a  little — 
|)erhap8  a  little  too  salt,  but  it  is  stomaehic ;  I  think  it  will 
agree  witli  me  rery  well." 

The  President's  goodness  made  the  soup  taste  yet  Salter 
to  Edla,  and  1  am  sure  that  Marie  received  a  serious  warning 
to  take  care  anotlier  time. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  the  Pkwdent  and  his  daughter 
set  out  in  the  best  humour  in  the  world.  He  had  the  same 
morning  given  me  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  Edla,  and  the  setting  up  of  book-shetves  in  her 
room  during  her  absence.  I  made  no  scruple  of  immediately 
whispering  something  of  the  surprise  to  Bdla,  who  beard  me 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  both  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

Wlieu  after  their  departure  I  went  to  my  room,  I  found 
on  my  toilet -table  a  sealed  packet  addressed  to  me  in  Edla*s 
hand.  I  broke  it  open,  and  read  the  following  words  written 
on  a  loose  sheet : 

"  I  have  given  you  unquiet ;  I  would  wish  to  be  able  to 
give  you  some  joy.      See  in  my  soul  the  thoughts  which 
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lately  have  begun  to  arrange  themselves  there.  I  know  thia 
wiilbe  the  best  thanks  for  all  your  pains." 

The  packet  contained  several  sheets  on  which  Edla  had 
written  her  feelings  and  thoughts.  These  remarks  appeared 
under  a  varietv  of  dates,  and  showed  me  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  her  soul.     I  shall  here  produce  some  of  them. 

**  I  must  fully  and  finally  divide  myself  from  the  life  of 
the  world,  not  exteriorly,  but  interiorly.  Oh !  it  is  heavy, 
indescribably  heavv,  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  world's  charity. 
1  am  proud  enougfi  rather  to  starve  without  it,  than  to  beg 
lor  it ;  but  I  must  not  even  require  it,  not  hunger  after  it. 
I  must  find  another  bread, — 1  must  be  sufficient  to  my- 
self  

"  To  know  onenelf — one's  natural  disposition,  one's  power 
— to  know  what  one  desires — to  desire  it  uninterruptedly, 
provided  it  is  good,  and  for  the  winning  of  one's  object,  to 
dir<»ct  one's  striving,  to  arrange  one's  time  and  one  s  occu- 
pation for  ever)'  day  and  every  moment ;  these  are  the  condi- 
tions for  the  enjoyment  of  oneself  and  the  gift  of  life,  nay, 
rven  for  the  attainment  of  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  one's 
fellow-creatures,  the  conditions,  in  fact,  by  which  we  are  able 
calmly  to  dispense  with  them,  when  they  are  denied  us  by  an 
unkind  fate. 

"  I  did  not  think,  I  did  not  feel  so  before !  I  have  con- 
sidered aa  the  greatest  and  onl?  happiness,  to  please,  to  be 
admired,  to  be  loved.  I  could  have  desired  to  nave  bought 
this  lot  at  the  expense  of  my  own  self-respect,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  I  desire  it  no  longer.  That  time  is  past, 
thank  God,  pamed  for  ever !  I  no  longer  desire  first  of  all  the 
applause  and  love  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  desire  to  have 
clearness  and  certainty  in  my  own  spirit ;  I  will  have  har- 
mony with  myself— p«ice  with  God — with  his  voice  in  me, 
my  conscience ! 

"  I  fBther  conceive  that  I  yet  fully  feel  in  myself  the  bless- 
edness of  that  state,  in  which  one  uses  the  world  as  not 
abusing  it ;  when  one  bears  with  the  world  and  its  children 
patiently  and  easily,  and  tunis  from  them  to  one's  solitary 
room,  to  one's  own  heart ;  and  finds  oneself  undisturbed,  and 
continues  in  freedom  and  clearness  to  work  in  one's  own 
calling,  and  according  to  the  plan  once  laid  down  for  one's 
life.     Is  not  this  already  upon  earth  a  state  of  true  liberty 
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imd  Impjnness  ?  O  God  grant,  God  grant,  that  I  could  ar. 
rive  at  thU !  God  grant  that  eveir  oeing  in  my  situation 
might  reach  this  quiet  and  secure  haven !  I  shall  at  least 
not  cea«e  to  hope,  to  pray,  and  to  labour. 

"  Were  I  only  go<xl — were  I  only  \erv  good,  then  ewn*- 
thing  would  be  easier,  and  I  happier.  NVhy  is  Adelaide  »o 
happy  ?  Not  only  because  she  is  so  benutiful,  and  so  luTcd, 
but  chiefly  because  she  is  so  good.  8he  has  peace  in  lier 
heart,  peace  with  the  whole  world ;  she  does  not  know  what 
bittt^mess,  what  enmity,  what  murmuring,  mean !  Were  1 
only  good  !     My  God  make  me  good ! 

"  &8ignation  !  O  he  who  could  full^  seize  thy  quiet  and 
strengthening  life !  Kesignation,  that  is,  subdued  renunci- 
ation. Is  it  not  the  fate  of  almost  all  people  to  be  furcfnl  to 
forsake  something,  if  they  would  gain  something  ?  But  the 
portion  of  renunciation  of  some  ia  great.  To  forsake  is  tlie 
law — submission  ia  the  Goapel.  The  latter  makes  the  former 
easy,  sometimes  pleaaant.  Pure  reaiffnation  raises  ai  * ' '  •* 

life.    Thou  angel,  whose  wings  I  a&eadT  teeni  to  :  r 

over  my  cross,  and  teach  me  to  pray :  *  My  God,  thy  u  ill  be 
done  !* 

"  Oh  !  but  it  is  yet  beautiful  to  lire,  to  hare  been  cpeatod, 
if  even  it  in  but  to  look  into  God's  creation — to  think  of  it ! 

^  And  when  the  thoughts  become  dearer,  when  they  link 
themselves  harmoniously  to  etch  other,  then  they  begin  to 
beam,  then  they  enliven  the  heart, then  thejen^hten  the  way. 

"  It  is  good  to  read  of  the  great  hearts,  whicn  beat,  which 
bled  for  eternal  truths.  One  feels  beside  these  oceans  of 
rttrength  and  love,  such  a  drop,  such  a  little  drop !  To  feel 
ourseTres  humble  is  good.  If  the  drop  suffer — what  does  it 
signify  in  the  great  whole  P  Nations  oleed  to  death,  tlie  life 
of  the  hero  consumes  in  fetters ;  drop — repine  not ! 

**  And  Thou  great  and  good  Master  of  life.  Thou  etcriKil 
Thou  neoeaaary  Will,  which  rules  over  the  world  of  cin  umi- 
stanoes,  and  sooner  or  later  equals  the  unequal,  let  the  law  of 
Thy  eternal  goodness  work,  and  ^e  ererr  rirtue  its  temple, 
everv  power  its  sceptre— it  is  with  my  thoughts  inoessantlj 
fised  upon  Thee  that  I  will  look  into'life  and  its  mysteries. 
Should  all  darken  to  my  fflance,  should  I  faint  as  I  sink  down 
in  ti^e  whirling  stream  of  circumstances — on  Thee  will  I  keep 
my  hold. 
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•*  I  had  been  told — Adore  God  in  nature  !  I  sought  Him 
there,  the  All-wise,  the  All-good — I  found  Him  not.  I  sought 
Him  in  hjmnn  life — and  asked  disconsolately,  'Where  is  my 
God  ?'  I  souglit  Him  in  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation — 1 
have  found  Him — and  now  first  do  understand  his  words  in 
the  life  of  nature  and  humanitv.  Sun  and  flowers,  goodness 
and  genius,  ye  beams  of  Jlis  li/e !  with  all  my  heart  I  can  now 
love  and  admire  you. 

"  Admiration  !  rich  well-spring  of  enjoyment !  why  art  thou 
not  more  sought  after  ?  Tny  pure  veuis  will  never  run  dry 
for  the  thirsty  ;  to-day  on  the  little  earth  he  can  be  refrcsheti 
bv  thee;  through  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  in  a 
higher  development  of  €K>d'8  infinite  creations,  he  shall  drink 
of  thee,  erer  young  and  ever  fresh.  The  enjoyment  which 
thou  gnrest  is  pure,  and  followed  by  no  pain.  Happy  he  who 
learns  to  admire  the  admirable ! 

"  My  thoughts  clear  themselves  in  a  way  which  gives  m% 
much  pleasure.  Conceptions  and  things  arrange  themselves 
in  order. 

**  It  is  certainly  want  of  discernment  which  causes  the  dis- 
order and  crookedness  which  one  sees  in  the  life  of  man,  and 
hears  in  his  judgmenta.  Education  should  form  people  to 
their  own  discernment.  One  does  not  learn  to  contemplate 
and  distinguish  things,  without  also  learning  to  contemplate 
and  judge  oneself.  80  abortive  is  human  life,  so  many  human 
caricatures  probably  only  originate  in  this,  that  we  liavc  not 
K*amt  to  know  our  own  genius,  or  the  eternal  thought  of  the 
("reator,  which  we  are  caUed  to  express  in  life,  and  which  con- 
stitutes our  essential  individuality.  We  do  not  understand 
ourselves;  we  float  on  into  unfamiliar  spheres,  we  imitate 
others,  and  forget  to  be  like  ourselves,  lose  our  own  power 
and  our  real  onffinality.  What  an  unsuccessful  being  would 
he  be  who  would  seek  to  imitate  Adelaide ;  what  an  equally 
unsuccessful  who  would  seek  to  philosophise  without  head  ? 
Let  each  remain  in  bis  own  truth.  Each  truth  has  a  lie  to 
reduce  to  silence. 

"  And  what  ? — enjoyment,  joy — they  are  no  longer  strange 
names  to  me  ?  How  swiftly  d(x»s  the  day  pass,  how  fresh 
is  my  mind  iu  the  evening,  how  happy  the  thought  that  1  am 
richer  than  yesterday,  how  light  the  g*auce  cast  on  to-morrovt*  I 
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O  t1:e8U  peaceful  conquests  in  the  world  of  thongtit,  bow  fui! 
of  blessing  are  they  not ! 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  on  a  way  which  is  in  harmony  wir 
natural  disposition  and  my  tat<te.    I  feel  that  myself  adv. 
with  each  day;  it  makes  me  happy.     I  become  clc»arer  \bit)t 
myst'lf  and  with  others,  it  makes  me  milder  and  better. 

''  O  my  father!  thou  lovest  me  then!  I  sliall  make  thee 
happy,  my  father.     Blessed  be  thy  tears  !  blessed  this  day ! 

"  Yes,  my  God !  yes,  my  good  guiding  friend !  and  thou 
unknown  and  now  discovered  benefactor!  I  believe  it,  I 
know  it  by  the  calm  and  the  strength  in  my  bosom.  I  shall 
become  good,  I  shall  become  happy  ;  and  certainly  yet  thank 
(rod  for  that  suffering  which  conducted  me  on  the  right  wav 
to  my  real  happiness. 

Thus  Edla,  and  thus  probably  many  others  wHbm  misfor- 
tune and  sufferings  have  stricken  in  youth.  Ther  wen-  liV.- 
one  dead,  and  behold!  it  was  only  a  trial,  a  call  to  hi;:!.*  r 
life!  I  had  taken  a  pen  to  correct  aome  mistakes  in  K<lla  s 
ines,  to  place  some  forgotten  data  oo  A*a  and  fa,  as  wtl)  a< 
to  cross  one  or  other  /,  uid  afterwards  aUowed  my  goose-on  ill 
to  travel  in  the  following  uneoual  lines,  which  were  calUd 
forth  by  my  meditations  on  Edla,  and  many  of  her  kindred  t 

THE  SNOW-FLAKE  IX  SPRING;  OR,  THE  SORROWS 
OF  YOUTH. 

A  Way-imj  mmtf,  bvt  ilow  hn  tnad, 
TIm  mini  Uw  fron  th*  naftk. 


Tlw  hi%nn  ImM  mn  all  lk«  l«a, 
A  nov.fblw  Ml  la  Wftk. 


Bttt  tiM  na  WmmI  h  glonr  Oam^ 

And  looMd  Um  pvwtr  if  frost, 
A  dnOaf  pnri  Utt  «Mv.fbks  mv, 
Looked  aprwdt  to  Um  dcT^  diip  Um, 
Thoa  fa  Um  ottrth  wm  bat. 

Wakod  by  hravoa'o  tMrn,  a  oeod  brpa 

Tolho;  fanpidWrtb 
To  Imi,  to  itaflK  MVUKUK  iwi, 
Asd  stood  OM  nwnrisn,  cwvecljr  ««3% 

The  fiurait  Sofww  oa  oartk 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

THX    UNBIDDETV    QUEST. 
lladMM  to-day  will  take  a  (^rand  0{glit, 
And  a  h»t  fl^gorsitk  bj  card  invito. 

Mks.  Lxsiyoiuur. 

Boom  after  ber  fsther's  departure,  Countess  Angustu  came 
out  to  OS.  She  desired,  as  she  said,  to  assist  Adelaide  in 
getting  her  thinp  ready.  I  was  not  ffreatljr  pleased  witli 
this,  for  I  had  wished  to  pass  this  time  alone  with  my  beloved 
Adelaide  and  my  little  ones.  But  Countess  Augusta  made 
herself  so  companionable,  and  friendly,  and  industrious,  that 
I  gradually  became  quite  reconciled  to  her  company.  8he 
had  acquirements;  she  did  not  speak  much,  but  she  could 
speak  interestingly  on  many  subjects ;  and  with  such  capabi- 
lities, it  i%not  very  difficult  in  the  long  run  for  people  to 
make  themselres  esteemed  and  Uked. 

After  Count  Alarik  was  gone,  the  Baroness  and  young 
Otto  showed  themaelTes  oftener ;  Adelaide  was  always  friendly 
with  them,  and  was  ^ad  when  they  came.  Adelaide  loved 
them  i  her  heart  was  so  affectionate,  that  all  who  showed  her 
tenderness  became  dear  to  her. 

Our  life  in  this  couple  of  months  passed  sgreeably,  but  so 
uniformly,  that  to  give  a  short  account  of  it,  I  think  I  coulii 
not  do  better  than  employ  the  model  I  once  found  in  a  certain 
Toung  lady's  journal: 

July  1.  Walking;  reading;  work;  conversation. 
2.      Ditto        DitU)      Ditto  Ditto 

8.      Ditto        Ditto      Ditto  Ditto 

4.  Ditto         Ditto      Ditto  Ditto 

5.  Ditto         Ditto      Ditto  Ditto 

6.  Ditto        Ditto      Ditto  Ditto 

7.  Ditto        Ditto.     The  clergyman  was  hero 
on  a  visit. 

And  so  on  week  after  week.  But  long  liie^w  uniformity, 
which  makes  the  days  pass  swiftly,  and  keeps  the  body  and 
soul  in  coorace  and  actiTity ! 

Imperceptibly  the  time  approached  for  Count  Alarik '» 
rt'turn.  AdeUide  anticipated  it  with  delight,  and  many 
times  in  the  day  stretched  out  her  arms  as  if  to  receive  hiiu, 
and  named  his  name  in  the  softest  and  tenderest  tone. 

Another  day  was  also  spproaching — namely.  Baron  O.'s 
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birthday  ;  and  tlie  Buroness  and  Otto  overwhelmed  Adelaide 
with  entreaties  to  take  a  part  in  a  little  piece  which  waa  to  ho 
represented  on  that  memorable  day,  and  which  wn*  to  MurpriAe 
his  Excellency,  and  to  edifv  and  delight  the  whole  ueighbouiv 
hood  both  far  and  near.  I  counselled  Adelaide  not  to  conaeiit, 
for  I  feared  that  Count  Alarik  might  take  it  very  ill ;  but 
Adelaide  thought  it  would  be  so  unkind.  >  >    « 

no.     She  said,  "  I  have  sprieved  them  - 
refuse  to  do  them  this  little  pleamire,  when  r  u^ii^  dc 

done  P" 

She  wa*,  besides,  so  certain  of  soon  n  ^^d 

again  Ratistied  and  contented  that  I  f\v  ig, 

tliough  1  saw  her  really  with  heartfr  •  I  away 

by  the  Baroness.     The  little  ones  h  it  into 

tficir  heads  to  catch  the  ague,  which  , 
panying  Adelaide,  and  watching  over 

remained  with  me,  to  help  me  in  the  care  of  the  children,  a« 
she  said.  I  never  rightly  knew  how  to  believe  her.  Count 
Alarik  had  fixed  his  return  for  the  last  days  of  Ausuat,  that 
is  to  say  about  ten  days  alter  the  one  on  which  Adelaide  waa 
carried  off  by  the  Baroness.  The  pieoe  which  waa  to  be  per> 
formed  was  called  "  The  Unbidden  Guest."  Hi-  V-  -  "  Try, 
who  was  to  be  surprised  with  it,  as  well  as  with  se\  <-n 

guests,  was  so  polite  that  he  seemed  to  be  deat  to  an  the 
nailing  and  hammering  within  the  house  when  tho  theatre 
was  to  be  set  up,  and  oUnd  to  ererrthiiig  which  was  going 
on  around  him ;  he  seemed  not  in  toe  leMt  to  ooncetre  that 
anything  unusual  was  on  foot ;  nay,  he  was  so  delicate  and  so 
amiable  that  when  for  the  benefit  of  the  piece  his  star  and  hia 
dressing-gown  were  secretly  taken  finom  nim,  he  infunned  his 
family  that  he  bad  certainly  lost  them.  While  ever}*  one  waa 
labouring  to  surprise  him,  he  on  hia  side  smused  himself  with 
surprising  the  trouts  in  a  little  alder-shaded  stream,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  enchanted  wand  in  speedily  transferring  tfaia 
poor  little  unfortunates  firom  the  water  to  dry  land. 

The  Baroness  waa  the  happiest  and  busiest  being  in  the 
world :  she  ordered  about  the  ices  and  coulinses,  thedrMses  and 
the  lamps ;  she  mediated  incessantly  betweeh  the  contending 
actors,  which  was  certainly  no  easy  matter ;  for  while  amongst 
finends  and  acquaintances  the  parts  were  offered  and  aooeptec, 
ife  was  sometimes  found  that  the  daughter  in  the  pieoe  wm  to 
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hx»re  five  mothers,  and  ere  one  knew  where  one  was,  there 
were  eight  daughters  and  no  mother.  "  Her  Grace"  became 
the  chambermaid,  and  the  chambermaid  became  her  Grace, 
and  80  on.  Otto  kept  firm  hold  of  the  lover's  role,  but  he 
had  endless  difiiculty  in  learning  it  by  heart.  Morning,  mid- 
day, and  evening,  he  was  heard  to  repeat  it,  and  every  morn- 
ing after  he  had  said  '*  O  Heavens!  what  do  I  see !"  he  was 
obliged  to  stop  to  look  into  the  book  for  what  he  really  ought 
to  see;  and  ever)'  evening  when  after  the  declaration  with 
much  warmth  he  bad  exclaimed,  **  Heavenly  Julia !  stop  and 
hear  me!"  he  came  to  a  stop  himself.  He  was,  however,  so 
unwearying  in  courage  and  good-humour,  so  earnest,  and 
besides  that  so  obstinate,  that  no  one  thought  of  cont^ting 
the  part  with  him.  The  inconsiderate  Adelaide  agreed, 
thou^  after  a  lon^  hesitation  to  pbiy  the  heroine's  part 
exammed  Otto  in  his,  and  laughed  he«rtily  with  him  at  his 
fonwifuliiess  and  mistakes. 

The  great  day  came !  The  actors  were  dressed ;  the  guests 
collected ;  the  lights  lighted.  The  orchestra  pUyed  Rossini, 
the  curtain  went  up.    His  Excellency  said,  "  Ah  !'* 

Who  was  beautiful ;  who  was  a  charming  heroine ;  who  en- 
L-hanted  all  eyes  and  hearts,  if  not  AdeUide  P 

Who  was  enchanted,  and  who  was  at  a  loss,  if  not  Otto  ? 
Who  helped  him ;  who  was  of  great  use,  though  hidden  and 
forgotten,  now  as  often,  if  not  the  prompter  ?  We  have  got 
into  the  way  of  relating  b^  questioiia,  let  ua  then  proceed  by 
the  same.  Who  is  this  with  the  pale,  serere  features,  who 
glides  silently  amongst  the  spectators,  coooeab  himself  at 
the  furthest  extremi^  of  the  hall,  and  does  not  turn  his  dark 
eye  from  the  form  of  Adelaide  beaming  with  youth  and 
beauty  ?  What  makes  Adelaide's  acting  become  at  once  so 
uncertain — what  makea  har  eye  wander  anxiously,  piercingly 
amongst  the  spectators,  as  if  something  had  flitted  past  and 
disappeared? 

The  moment  for  the  declaration  had  arrived.  Otto  ex- 
claimed— "Heavenly  Jolia,  stop  and  hear  me!" 

But  Julia  heard  no  more ;  her  beaming  glance  was  im« 
movably  fixed  on  some  object  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall. 
Without  apology  she  sprang  from  the  astonished  Otto,  and 
into  the  side  scene.  Transported  with  joy  and  dfliglit,  Ade- 
laide here  opened  her  arms  to  him  who  came  towards  her 
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but  it  was  a  cold  hand  which  seized  hers,  it  was  a 
though  beloved  voice  which  reminded  her  to  return  to  the 
theatre  and  play  out  her  part.  Adelaide,  surprised  and  ter- 
rified, swallowed  her  tears  and  went.  The  play  waa  soon 
finished,  but  another  soon  commenced.  It  was  not  Leonora, 
who  was  carried  away  by  her  lover's  ghost  in  the  night  to  a 
yet  darker  home,  but  something  not  unlike  it;  for  when 
Adelaide  went  off  the  scene,  she  was  aeiaed  by  the  same  ice- 
cold  hand  &a  before,  a  cloak  was  wrapped  round  her,  and  she 
was  hurried  into  a  carriage ;  and  the  carriage,  drawn  by  ficrv 
horses,  was  carried  away  with  the  awiftiieaa  of  the  wimi 
Adelaide  said  not  a  word,  made  not  a  sign  of  resistauoe ;  but 
w  Ikmi  the  storm  howled  around  the  coach,  and  the  rain  beat 
on  the  windows,  and  the  black  night  waa  round  about,  and 
the  tall  form  at  her  side  sate  in  the  flickering  Urooligfat  aa 
pale  aa  a  ghost,  and  immorable  and  silent,  then  she  felt  as  it 
ner  heart  would  break ;  and  what  lore  his  of  tsBdemeaa, 
what  contrition  has  of  touching  smiles,  and  prayera,  and 
tears,  she  poured  out  orer  the  image  at  her  side.  But  all  in 
▼ain!  Count  Alarik  onlr  looked  at  her  with  a  piercing 
glance,  but  did  not  apeak.  Finally,  AdeUide  lost  courage  t 
her  heart  drew  itself  together ;  her  tongue  beceoie  powerlees ; 
her  cheeks  grew  pale ;  she  became  ailent ;  and  long  waa  that 
ni^lit-joumey  for  her  and  for  him. 

Silently  as  he  had  borne  her  into  the  earriage.  Count 
Alarik  bore  her  out  of  the  aame,  and  delifered  her  to  me, 
who  came  towards  then.  For  himself,  he  adied  to  speak 
with  Countess  Augusts.  Adelaide  wss  in  the  beginning  pei^. 
fectly  dumb  with  grief  snd  sstonishment ;  but  mj  tendmnese 
and  my  questions  soon  brought  her  bsck  to  henel(  and  she 
gave  vent  to  her  tears  and  her  deapair. 

"Ah!  if  he  but  stormed,*'  said  ahe,  **if  he  reproached 
me  ever  so  harsh Iv  and  so  violently,  it  would  be  sweet  to  me 
in  comparison  wit^  this  coldness,  this  silence— this  kills  me.*' 

AVhat  Countess  Augusta  said  to  Count  Alarik,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  came  from  her  in  a  milder  fram^ 
of  mind.  I  also  si)oke  to  him  to  excuae  Adelaide;  he  hear<i 
me  politely  but  coldly ;  I  could  perceive  that  he  mistrusted 
me — that  he  was  displeaaed  with  me;  and,  to  aay  truth.  I 
was  so  with  him.  Instead  of  frankly  speaking  to  Adelaide, 
to  reproach  her  for  her  thoughtlessness  or ' 
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if  he  would  ppvc  her  youtl.ful  fault  so  severe  a  name — iii:>tea(i 
of  aftemards  forgivingly  and  aflectioiiately  clasping  her  to 
his  bowm,  which  she  had  so  well  deserved,  he  nuule  a  half 
reconciliation  with  her,  in  a  kind  of  fatherly  nwnner;  and 
God  forgive  me !  but  I  think  that  he  had  very  little  of  a 
fatherly  feeling  just  at  that  moment.  He  rt-presented  to  her, 
with  a  sort  of  st it!' gentleness,  the  imprudence  of  playing  the 
heroine's  r6U  with  a  young  man  whose  love  to  her  was  known 

•  the  whole  neighbourhood  as  well  as  to  herself. 
Adelaide  agreed  to  all ;  but  Count  Alarik'e  show  of  rea- 
sonableness and  evident  coldness  during  all  this,  laid  upon 
her  young  warm  heart  a  restraint  hitherto  foreign  to  it ;  she 
becune  embarrassed  and  afraid.  I  was  angry  with  Count 
Alarik,  and  began  more  and  more  to  fear  that  he  was  an^thin^ 

it  the  pi>rft>ct  man  1  liad  before  thought  to  see  in  hmi.  1 
was  angr>'  with  him,  for  he  was  the  first  who  had  disturbed 
Adelaide's  beautiful  and  amiable  confidence ;  it  wns  he  who 
taught  her  to  know  painful  fear  and  anxiety.  The  sinner ! 
How  could  he  avoid  reading  her  innocence,  her  love,  in  her 

yes— in  her  whole  manner?     How  ?     Yes,  because  he  was 

tmself  weak,  because  he  was  burnin^ly  jealous.  Besides,  1 
doubt  that  be  was  afraid  of  compronnsuig  his  own  worth,  by 
shoa'ing  a  love  which  he  feared  was  not  fully  returned  ;  per- 
haps he  thought  himself  too  good  to  love  Adelaide.  1  was 
very  angry  with  Count  Alarik. 

CHAPTEE  XVIII. 
A  cmisii. 

A  UUerbc«rta(«kstoaobwt;  b«t  a  tarrlblt  asfd  alMD  oooM  om*  bim. 

■»        « 

TuK  constrained  position  in  which  Adelaide  and  her  Ik*. 
trothed  found  themselves,  became  every  day  more  painful,  and 
it  was  evident  it  must  soon  come  to  some  rupture.  Ade- 
laide was  tender  but  uneai«y  ;  her  eyes  sought  nis,  but  they 
were  often  blinded  with  tiirn.  He,  on  the  contrary,  was 
cold,  sometimes  even  to  harnhness,  towards  her ;  his  glances 
revealed  mistrust ;  his  words  were  bitter ;  this  was  often  fol- 
lowed by  impassioned  bursts  of  love,  which  frightened  even 
Adeh&ide  hermdf.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  she  then 
quieted  him,  how  she  with  an  angel's  voice  spoke  the  gi^ntlest 
^ords  to  him,  and  transported  to  the  Swedish  tongue  all  the 
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Italian's  richneaa  of  appellatioiia  for  a  beloved  one.  It  woi 
beautiful  to  see  how  the  uneasy  and  unouiet  agitation  of  hit 
mind  gradually  calmed  itself.  He  would  sit  whole  hours  at 
her  feet,  sunning  himself  in  her  eyes,  which'  beamed  with 
goodness  and  love — and  his  eve  saw  petoe  in  hers,  and  a 
calm  Horead  itself  over  his  noble  forehead.  She  played  with 
the  locks  of  his  hair,  she  sung  the  most  melodious  songs  to 
him ;  and  lulled  bv  pleasurable  and  happj  feelings,  he  leant 
his  head  against  her  knee,  and  many  times  the  tears  ran 
down  his  manly  cheeks.  When  Adelaide  saw  them  fdll,  she 
wiped  them  away  with  the  gentlest  reproaches,  and  life  was 
again  harmonious  and  light  to  them  both.  After  such  mo- 
ments Adelaide  gave  herself  anew  up  to  all  her  inborn  gaiety ; 
she  laughed,  sung,  and  played  with  all  who  surrounded  her, 
until  a  severe  glance  of  Count  Alarik,  a  sudden  chill  in  bis 
manners,  again  smothered  her  innocent  joy. 

Countess  Augusta  often  spoke  alone  with  Count  Alarik ; 
this  gaye  me  unspeakable  disquiet.  One  evening  when  the 
lovers  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  forgotten  the  whole 
world,  to  feel  only  that  they  belonged  to  each  other,  when 
they  stood  in  each  other's  arma,  beautiful  and  blest — ^tben  I 
caught  in  Countess  Augusta's  dark  eye  a  glance,  onlv  a  hasty 
ghince — for  she  rose  al  the  same  time  hurriedly  ana  left  tM 
room— but  it  was  an  expression  made  me  shudder.  Enry, 
hatred,  despair,  lay  in  that  gUnce ;  it  resembled  a  murderous 
arrow.  A  dark  suspicion  now  raised  itself  in  my  mind,  and 
I  determined  narrowly  to  watch  her  movements. 

I  went  out  to  prepare  tea,  snd  occonied  myself  while  so 
doing  in  implanting  m  the  little  ones*  Drains,  thst  tea  grew 
in  China,  that  it  was  the  leaf  of  a  bush,  and  so  on ;  when 
Countess  Au^^usta  came  and  seated  herself  beside  me,  sent 
away  the  children  on  some  pretext,  and  while  her  trembling 
hand  played  with  the  tea-strainer,  said  in  a  half-audible 
voice: 

**Mamselle  Ronnquist,**  said  she,  "c«nnot  imagine  bow 
the  sight  of  two  happy  lovers  painfully  excites  my  feelings ; — 
what  a  heart-breaking  memory  such  a  sight  awakes  in  me.  I 
feel  again  all  the  happiness  which  I  once  possessed,  to  feel 
at  the  same  time  what  T  have  lost— lost  for  ever.  I  could 
become  mad  at  such  a  moment,  and  I  hasten  away  to  avoid  a 
sight  which  kills  me  !'* 
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The  probability  of  this  exphuiation ;  the  eas^  manner  in 
which  it  was  given ;  the  expression  of  bitter  pain  painted  in 
her  young  and  beautiful  countenance ;  the  tears  which  ran 
over  her  cheeks,  all  caused  me  in  my  heart  to  make  a  silent 
prayer  for  pardon  in  expiation  of  the  suspicions  I  had  just 
formed.  Tnis  then  was  the  cause  that  her  tenderness  for 
Adelaide,  and  her  industry  with  her  bridal  equipment,  seemed 
to  increase  as  the  important  day  was  approaching.  8he  asked 
that  Adelaide  should  move  into  her  room,  at  least  during  the 
night,  giving  for  a  reason  that  the  thunder,  which  we  now  had 
almost  ereiy  night,  strongly  affected  her  nerves,  and  deprived 
her  of  sleep ;  but  she  comcl  not  endure  to  have  any  one  with 
her,  exoeptinf  "  that  ffood  aoffel  Adelaide  !'* 

As  Adelaiob  agree<C  I  could  not  object ;  but  it  was  a  grief 
to  me  to  lose  the  neighbourhood  of  my  darling,  no  longer  to 
be  the  silent  witness  of  her  life  of  love,  which,  when  all  was 
quiet  and  reposing  in  the  stilly  night,  so  often  expressed  it- 
self in  prayers  for  her  beloved,  in  expressions  or  the  most 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Omnipotent  origin  of  all  pure  bve 
and  bliss. 

I  soon  remarked  with  uneasiness  that  Adelaide's' gaiety 
evidently  decreased  from  the  day  she  removed  to  Countess 
Augusta's,  who  inhabited  one  wing  of  the  house,  while  I 
with  the  children  occupied  the  other — and  extraordinary 
enough,  her  affection  for  her  sister  seemed  daily  to  in* 


The  Count  seemed  also  oftener  to  seek  the  society  of 
Countess  Augusta  than  that  of  Adelaide ;  on  the  latter  he 
citten  cast  glances  which  I  could  not  explain  to  myself — so 
flaming,  and  yet  so  dark.  I  sought  an  expUnation  from 
Adelaide,  but  she  avoided  me ;  Count  Alarik  did  the  same, 
and  with  more  evident  coldnew,  whenever  I  wished  to  (^>en 
the  anxiety  of  my  heart  to  him — and  the  little  ones  were 
continually  ailing,  and  reauired  care  and  enlivening,  gruel 
and  barley-sugar,  so  that  1  was  forced  to  leave  the  unquiet 
three  to  themselvea,  and  could  do  nought  but  pray  Qod  to 
govern  all  to  the  best.  This  was  an  uneasy  time,  and  some 
of  the  President's  relations  who  came  to  pay  us  a  few  weeks* 
visit,  were  at  this  moment  welcome  as  a  (rstraction ;  but  that 
such  should  at  such  a  time  be  requisite  portended  nothing 
good 

M 
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Not  to  interrupt  the  order  of  my  relation,  I  will  here  pier 
the  part  of  a  clairvoyarUe,  and  one  after  the  other  repreeent 
the  scenes  as  they  in  reality  took  place,  which  were  first 
related  to  me  long  afler  they  had  passed  Let  then  the 
curtain  he  drawn  up  for  the  mder,  and  Couoteae  Augusta 
appear ! 

"  I  am  your  friend,  Alarik !"  she  would  say  to  him  in  the 
long  conversations  which  she  often  had  with  him ;  **  your 
friend,  in  the  deepest,  most  intimate  aenae  of  the  word. 
Your  well-being,  your  happiness,  is  my  meet  lirelj  deaire 
ii]>on  earth.  O  what  would  I  not  gire  that  Adelaide  were 
tully  worthy  of  you !  I  will  not  hasten  my  judgment — but 
Adelaide's  fiightiness — her  boundless  deaire  for  pomp  and 
pleasure,  which  she  now  conoeab  for  jour  M^e — her  mod- 
ship  for  Otto ;  his  loTe,  his  riehae— ber  conduct  towarda  htm 
during  your  abeenoe— ftU  cause  me  to  doubt.  NotwithitMid- 
ing  I  am  certain  that  Adebude  lores  yon,  as  well  as  she  e&m 
love ;  but  she  is  so  volatile !  What  F  yon  would  speak  openly 
to  AdeUideF  Let  her  only  receive  a  suspicion  of  your 
doubts  and  your  uneaainess — and  aha  would  gnve  you  assur- 
ancea  of  hat  eternal  love,  which  would  diasipate  all  your 
dooMs  for  the  moment ; — ^but  how  speedily  will  not  this  timn- 
si0Mt  flame  bum  out  P  Let  ua  hurry  nothing,  be  <|niet — 
show  yourself  calm  with  AdeUide,  be  tttenttve  to  bar  life 
and  manners,  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  aee  if  she  can 
make  you  happy,  if  you  are  enough  for  her,  if  ahe  understands 
how  to  love  you  !'* 

"*  It  is  natural,"  she  said  another  time,  when  Count  AUrik, 
i^xcited  and  impatient,  wanted  to  burst  the  fetters  of  doubt 
which  she  had  succeeded  in  binding  round  his  soul — **  it  im 
natural  that  this  constraint,  this  situation  of  things  between 
you  and  hor  whom  you  so  tenderly  love,  should  aeem  inaap- 
portable  to  ^ou.  Go  then,  Alarik,  your  aistarlyfriaod  will  not 
lay  a  restraint  upon  you,  ahe  only  daatrea  to  warn  jou — go 
to  your  beloved,  reveal  your  anxiety,  your  pain — receiva  Mr 
vows  and  her  tears,  and  go  afterwaraa  to  unite  that  hd^ 
bond  which  death  alone  can  loose — O  Ood !  Alarik — will  it 
eatabliah  or  destroy  jrour  happiness  ? " 

Count  Alarik,  uneasy  and  tonnantad,  axpraaaad  hia  daaira 
to  speak  to  me  of  Adelaide. 

^  Mamselle  Bonnquist !"  interrupted  the  astonished  Cooa- 
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teas;  "  Mamselle  Bonnquist — a  fond  fool,*  who  has  no 
thought  or  conviction  of  her  own,  who  believes  blindibld  all 
that  Adelaide  says  to  her ;  who,  if  Adelaide  in  an  excited 
moment  should  protest  that  she  cannot  live  without  you, 
would  find  it  a  marvel  that  you  should  not  believe  it,  even  if 
on  the  following  day  you  should  find  her  in  Otto's  arms  !" 

**  Tou,  Alarik  !**  whispered  she  on  another  occasion,  **  you 
are  not  a  man  to  allow  jouraeif  to  be  blinded  by  passion, 
who  would  wish  to  piurcbaae  tome  momeiDts  of  pleasure  with 
the  loss  of  a  whole  life's  clear  and  reflected  bliss.  You  stand 
quiet,  and  look  over  the  strife  in  your  own,  as  well  as  in 
otben'  breaflts,  and  calmly  allow  folly  and  anger  to  pass  be- 
fore you  judge.  You  are  not  the  alare  of  accidents— of 
others*  power,  nor  eren  of  your  own  heart — O  my  friend, 
how  I  aomire  jovl,  and  how  few  are  like  you !  And  this  pain- 
ful dis(|uiet  will  even  soon  ceaae.  I  myself  have  daily  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  nearer  into  Adelaide's  soul ;  you  will 
soon  have  the  light,  the  certainty  you  desire — and  even  were 
this  certainty  painful — I  know  you — ^you  are  not  the  one  to 
turn  away  your  glance— calm,  even  in  the  midst  of  suffering, 
you  will  look  truth  in  the  face — tou  are  a  man !" 

There  is  in  men  an  inobnceiyably  weak  side  towards  flattery, 
particoUrly  the  sort  of  flattery  which  extols  their  indepen- 
dence and  saperior  wisdom  ;  and  thej  so  easily  become  bound, 
exactly  because  they  consider  theminlyea  to  firee. 

Count  Alarik  was  a  noble  and  strong-minded  man,  I  repeat 
it  in  this  moment  when  the  reader  must  find  him  yery  weak. 
But  ia  he  the  fint  and  only  noble  and  powerful  nature  who 
haa  had  a  weak  and  yulnerable  side ;  who  by  an  artful  syren 
tongue  haa  been  aednoed  from  the  tender  and  faithful  bosom 
which  breathed  alone  for  him  P 

We  will  now  see  the  Counteaa  alone  with  Adelaide. 

In  the  evenings  when  they  had  gone  to  their  room,  the 
former  more  thsa  onee  began  to  weep  and  lament  henelf 
bitterly.  She  said  that  ahe  was  the  most  unfortunate  beinf 
in  the  world,  that  she  hoped  she  might  soon  die.  She  did 
not  express  henelf  more  clearly.  Adelaide  sought  in  yain, 
with  prayera,  careaiei,  and  sympathising  tean,  to  force  her 
to  rereal  the  caoae  cf  her  sorrow,  or  soften  its  expression. 
Coontesi  AoguatA  answered  only  with  tears;   and  these 
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scenes,  renewed  manj  times  ib  the  course  of  the  niiflit, 
disturbed  both  the  ttleep  and  peace  of  mind  of  my  poor  Ade- 
kude.  Countess  Augusta  swore  her  to  silence,  begged  her, 
unless  she  desired  her  sister's  eternal  misfortune,  not  to  speak 
of  her  sorrow  and  suffering  to  anj  creature  in  the  world,  and 
last  of  all  to  Alarik ;  she  exacted  Adelaide's  oath  on  this, 
and  Adelaide  gave  it  weeping. 

One  ereninff  Countess  Augusta  was  calmer  than  usual. 
She  joked  gauj  with  Adelai&,  who  on  the  cootnrjr  thai 
evening  was  uneasj,  sad,  and  silent.  She  took  oat  her 
jewels,  pearls,  and  precious  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  and  deco- 
rated Adelaide's  hair,  neck,  and  arms  with  them,  and  con- 
ducting her  to  the  looking-glass,  said : 

"  Look  how  beautiful  you  are  f  how  dasslingly  beautiful ! 
You  would  enchant  the  whole  world  !'* 

Adelaide  stood  before  the  mirror,  contemplating  herself, 
and  really  daszled  br  her  own  beauty.  Involuntary  smiles 
began  to  beam  orer  her  iace,  riTalling  the  Tery  diamonds 

**  See !"  exclaimed  Countess  Augusta,  *«  bow  wdl  this 
nrincely  oostume  iotts  too  I  What  a  pity  that  no  mm  in 
future  will  tee  roa  •»— that  yoa  will  never  be  ablt  to  wear 
jewels!'* 

Adelaide  turned  hers^  hastilT  from  the  Rhtts.  **  Tska 
them  away !  take  them  away !"  soe  cried,  blushing  deeply — 
'*  he  would  not  like  it!" 

*«  He?  who  ?"  asked  Countess  Ausosta. 

"  Alarik !"  answered  Adehude ;  ana  she  tore  off  the  pre- 
cious ornaments  with  as  much  haste  as  if  ther  had  wounded 
her.  She  collected  them  in  her  hands,  and  said,  smilinc  gaily  t 
**  See,  Augusta !  all  this  would  I  willingly  give  for  a  gumoe  of 
hisP 

The  Countess  took  bsck  her  traafores,  and  Uid  them  with- 
out saying  a  word  into  their  esses,  This  was  followed  by  a 
burst  of  grief,  more  violent  than  any  of  the  former.  She 
seemed  to  be  near  despair.  Bcaide  herself  with  alarm  and 
distress,  Adelaide  fell  on  her  knees,  and  weeping  embraced 
her  sister's.  **  Tell  me !"  she  exclaimed,  **  O  teU  n.e,  AugMti, 
why  you^iffer  so  deeply !  tell  me  in  what  manner  I  can  hAp 
you!    I  wilMo  all,  all  for  youl" 

"  All!"  rei^eated  Countess  Angnsta— and  looked  at  her 
aister  with  an  increduldus  and  sorrowful  g^oe. 
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**  Tea,  an  f*  repeated  Adelaide,  "  all  vliich  Alarik  does  not 
object  to." 

"  And  if  it  was  so Ah  Qod !  I,  the  miserable 

ALuik  I  beloved  Akrik !—--" 

Adelaide  looked  at  her  sister  in  dumb  astonishment. 

** I  loTe  him,  Adelaide,  I  adore  him !  and  he  is  ^^ours — see 
there  tiie  cause  of  mj  secret  sorrow,  my  despair  and  my 
death.  I  will  not  surriTe  the  daj  which  for  ever  unites  him 
with  you.  And  wcJl  for  me  whoi  this  heart  shall  cease  to 
bleed,  when  it  shall  cease  its  long,  long  struggle.  Leave  me, 
Adebude— ]ea;ve  me,  yaa  cannot  help  me — ^you  cannot,  you 
win  not  me  him  to  me  V* 

"  And  bow  should  V*  "^id  the  pale  and  trembling  Adehiide, 
**  be  able  to  give  him  to  you  ?  Is  it  not  his  haopiness,  his 
weU-beinff,  which  is  put  in  question?  Does  ne  not  love 
me! 

"  And  if Adelaide!  if  his  choice  could  yet  be  free,  if 

his  happiness  could  yet  be  assured *' 

IdeUide  looked  at  her  si 


Adelaide  looked  at  her  sister  amazed  and  questioning ;  who, 
seating  hetself  beside  her,  continued  with  cruel  confidence : 

"  TeU  me,  Adelaide,  do  yon  think  that  Alarik  is  a  man  who 
alone  seeks  after  personal  beauty  in  a  woman  ?  Do  you  not 
think  that  in  his  wife  he  also  reouires  a  companion,  a  friend, 
who  partakes  his  lofty  thoughts,  his  exalted  views  of  life  and 
thinp ;  who  loves  what  he  loves ;  lives  far  what  he  lives ; 
who  IS  the  confidant  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  soul ;  who 
is  all  for  hioi,  as  he  is  aU  for  h«r  ?  Or  is  my  conviction  of 
the  sort  of  happiness  Alarik  seeks  groundless  ?  Is  it  but  a 
F" 

Adelaide  staiied;  she  did  not  answer,  but  paleness  and 
alternated  on  her  cheeks ;  she  breathed  quick  and 
deep. 

"  Do  yoa  think,**  oootiaoed  Countess  Augusta,  **  that  you 
possess  sn  that  can  make  Alarik  happy — you,  who  cannot 
enter  into  his  enjoyments,  who  cannot  understand  his  aspira- 
tions P  Pardon  roe,  Adelaide,  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you ;  I 
only  wish  to  show  you  a  truth  which  you  could  not  much 
longer  conceal  from  yourself— vou  are  not  enough  for  Alarik." 

Adelaide  felt  herself  astounded.  She  grew  quite  pale,  she 
clasped  her  hands  to  her  bosom,  and  la^  heavy  orops  fell 
from  her  eyes. 
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**  No,  Adelaide,  you  are  not  enough  for  him ;  jour  betotj 
and  your  love  yet  attach  him,  but  you  must  yourself  feel 
that  every  day  that  bond  is  growing  weaker.  Day  by  day  he 
becomes  more  aware  that  he  cannot  be  happy  with  you,  that 
you  cannot  fill  what  his  great  soul  require*— day  by  day  he 
withdraws  himself  more  and  more " 

"He  loves  roe!  he  loves  me  yetT*  cried  Adekude  with 
violent  emotion. 

"  His  tenderness— his  sorrowful  tendemese— bear  witoaM 
that  he  pities  you  ;  his  increasing  coldness,  his  disquiet,  thai 
he  wishes  to  be  released  from  you " 

**  Beleased  from  me !"  rep^ited  Adelaide,  and  her  head 
rose  proudly,  and  her  breast  swelled  as  sonie  degree  of  aiiffer 
shone  in  her  tearful  eye — **  from  the  first  momenl  of  mra  a 
desire  in  his  breast  is  he  free !  Bui,"  and  here  at  ooee  aT. 
anger  was  extinguished,  and  bitter  tears  flowed  afresh — **  why 
do  you  speak  so,  Au^ta,  why  do  you  torment  me  to  croeDy  P 
You  cannot  know  his  thoughts — you  cannot " 

"  And  if  I  should  know,  howerer  ?  If  I  could  now  show  you 

certain  prooA  that  I  know  hia  thoughts  and  his  deaiiea 

O  Adelaide,  fooliah  Addaide !  are  other  proofa  required  than 
those  he  daily  gnrea  na  ?  To  whom  doea  Alarik  tnni  whoo  hia 
soul  is  full  of  high  and  noble  tfaonghts.  when  he  requirea  to 
express  himself  and  to  be  nndentood  r  To  whom  doea  ha 
turn  when  his  heart  is  oppreased,  to  whom  when  he  leavca  jo« 
in  anger — to  whom,  Adelaide  ?" 

"  Give  me  other  proofs — I  require  yet  to  ha?e.  I  wiD  aee 
other,  more  proofs  !*'  cried  Adelaide,  beride  heraeu. 

*'  Even  these  can  be  found,  and  ooidd  be  abown,"  ooottnned 
her  sister  with  terrible  coldneaa,  as  she  looaened  a  hair  chain 
which  hung  round  her  neck,  and  showed  a  little  gold 
medallion:  she  pressed  a  spring,  it  opened,  and  Adelaide 
Miw  the  portrait  of  her  betrothed — another,  and  aha 
nised  a  lock  of  his  hair ! 

'*  Do  you  know  this  portrait  ?**  asked  Coimteaa 
"  do  you  know  this  hair  ? — No,  do  not  stretch  tout 
after  it ;  it  is  not  yours,  it  is  mine !    Alarik  gave  it  to  me  aa 
a  remembrance  of  him,  as  a  proof  of "  she  did  not  end. 

AdeUide  drew  in  her  breath,  started  up,  and  mildly  clasp* 
ing  her  hands,  exclaimed :  **  Is  it  poosible  P  Mr  Ood,  is  it 
possible  r 
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"  And  why  r"  asked  Countess  Augusta  with  a  scornful 
smile — "  why  should  it  be  so  impossible,  so  unnatural  ? 
Alarik  knows  that  he  and  I  Bympathise  in  all,  that  our  souls 
remllj  form  but  one. — Adelaide,  hear  me,  and  judge  betwixt 
us,  mnd  judse  him.  I  was  Count  Alarik's  first  love  ;  he  loved 
me  before  he  loved  jou.  It  was  generally  known  in  the 
world,  it  was  spoken  of  ererywhere ;  an  engagement  between 
us  was  considered  as  eood  as  completed ;  even  I  thought  so, 
for  I  loved  him,  and  nis  small  fortune  was  rather  for  than 
against  him  in  my  eyes.  Then,  Adelaide,  then  you  stepped 
between  us ;  your  lleauty  daezled  Alarik — he  became,  as  it 
were,  bewitched  by  you  ;  but  yon  nerer  fully  possessed  his 
affections — ^you  never  could  poseeas  them !  Now  Alarik  feels 
this ;  now,  when  the  enchantment  is  gradoally  ceasine,  now 
be  kicks  with  remi  baek  to  me :  be  wHb  that  neaven  tormed 
us  for  one  anotner;  that  with  me  alone  he  can  find  that 
durable,  that  noble  happiness  which  he  seeks  in  life ; — is  it 
then  wonderful  that  he  should  lament  the  spell  which  at- 
tracted hie  attention  to  another,  the  weakness  which  has 
made  him  a  slave  for  life  P  Tour  self-love,  Adelaide,  your 
presumption " 

**  HaTe  I  been  piesamptuous,  Augusta  ?*' 

"Tes,  that  you  have.*^ 

•*  Then  may  God  forgive  me  V* 

"  Have  you  ever  doubted  but  that  ereirofie  must  love  you ; 
that  your  will  must  be  a  law  for  all  P  Have  you  ever  been 
desirous  of  directing  yourself  according  to  the  wishes  c^ 
others,  or  to  live  for  the  sake  of  others  P  Have  you  not  re- 
ceived the  love  which  was  ofiefed  you  as  a  tribute  due  to 
Tour  beaotr,  to  your  lorelioeea,  not  with  a  Christian's  hum- 
ble gratitude  P  Do  you  not,  even  in  this  moment,  find  it 
quite  natural  that  the  noble  Alarik  should  worship  you  with 
all  yonr  faults  P  Is  not  this  presumption — is  it  not  bold, 
unheard-of  presumption  ?*' 

*'  You  are  hard,  Augusta.  If  I  have  been  presumptuous, 
O !  I  am  sorely  punished.** 

''AH  is  not  yonr  fault  in  Alarik's  change  of  mind,  Ade- 
laide. Chance  even  is  against  you.  Tou  are  poor,  Adelaide 
— I  am  rich.  Alarik  is  no  enthusiast ;  he  is  a  prudent  man  ; 
he  feels  that  he  is  not  formed  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  narrow 
bouse,  amongst  children,  weanng-looms,  and  all  f  )rt8  of 
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bomclinesit  38 ;  he  feels  that  he  is  formed  for  a  wider  circle  of 
activity ;  that  he  is  formed   to  shine  in  the  world,  to  en- 
lighten it;  and  he  knows  that  I  possess  what  would givi 
the  power  to  widen  his  circle  of  activity,  that  I  can  fur 
him  with  the  moans  of  attaining  that  which  his  ambitiout 
soul  strives  after." 

*'  Biches  ?"  said  Adelaide,  with  a  tone  of  deep  afflictioii, 
"  riches,  glory — O !  could  they  ever  give  him  more  happinats 
than  my  tenaemess,  than  my  sincere  love  ?" 

"  I  too  have  tenderness,  1  too  have  love,  Adelaide  !**  said 
the  Countess,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  sister*s  aim  and 
pressed  it  hard.  "  O !  none  know  how  I  have  loved  him — 
and  my  love  will  end  but  with  my  life.  If  your  tendemeas. 
Adelaide,  were  enough  for  him,  why  is  he  not  happy ;  why 
does  he  torment  both  himself  and  you ;  why  doea  he  seem  to 
become  more  disquiet,  more  unlu4>py,  the  nearer  the  day  of 
your  union  approaches?  Be  assured,  Adelaide,  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  find  a  reason  and  opportunity  to  break  off 
with  you,  to  put  an  end  to  an  engagement  which  suits  him 
so  little.  It  is  only  ooopMnon  for  you  which  restraina 
him." 

Adelaide  wept  violentW.  "  I  will  ipeak  to  him.'*  abo 
cried ;  *'  I  will  ask  him  ii  he  no  longer  lorea  me ;  and  when 
I  hear  that  word  from  his  movtth,  thai  he  ihaU  be  freeT' 

"  You  will  ask  him,  Adelaide  ?  That  he  may  deny  the 
truth  through  compassion  for  you,  and  cast  away  his  happi- 
ness for  your  sake.    Is  this  noble,  Adelaide  ?*' 

"  I  shall  ask  a  friend  what  I  ought  to  do ;  I  will  speak 
with " 

"  With  Emma  Bonnquist ;  that  she  may  speak  to  Alarik, 
and  entreat  him  vrith  prayers  and  tears  to  remain  faithful  to 
you.  For  you  well  know  that  she  loves  you  beyond  erery- 
thing  else  m  the  worid,  and  would  willingly  sacrifice  erery 
one's  happiness  for  yours." 

"My  God,  what  shall  I  do!"  exdaimed  Adehude  in 
despair. 

*'  Where  now  is  your  much  maised  goodness,  Adelaide  ? 
where  your  clear  undorstanding  r  You  see,  you  know,  that 
by  one  word,  by  one  single  coangeoua  act  of  self-dfloal,  you 
can  make  two  beings  h4>py — ^th^  man  whom  Ton  say  above 
all  you  ^ove,  and  your  sister ;  you  know  it,  Adelaide,  and  you 
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liceitate,  and  you  will  sacrifice  them  for  your  own  liappiness. 
And  what  happiness  can  indeed  hereafter  be  yours,  united  to 
a  man  who  does  not  love  you,  who  only  through  necessity 
takes  you  for  his  wife  ?  See,  Adelaide !  I  have  long  concealed 
my  love,  lon^  fought  against  it ;  I  desired  that  you  should  be 
happy,  and  JL — to  die ;  but  to-day  I  have  clearly  seen,  that 
with  my  own  happiness  I  should  even  sacrifice  Alarik's ;  this 
certainty,  this  double  grief,  has  snatched  my  secret  from  me. 
Pardon  me,  Adelaide,  pardon  the  suffering  I  have  caused 
you ;  I  will  be  silent  hereafter,  and  soon — soon  shall  death 
cloee  these  lips ;  for  I  know,  Adelaide,  what  you  have  re- 
solved within  yourself — I  know  it  !'* 

**  No,  you  do  not  know  it,'*  said  Adelaide,  as  she  rose 
yrith  proud  self-command,  her  eye  bright  with  sublime  self- 
Hacrifice.  "  But  O  !*'  and  she  looked  at  her  sister  with  clasped 
hands,  and  an  expression  of  indescribable  anguish,  **  Augusta, 
can  you  make  him  happy  ?** 

"  Do  you  doubt  it  after  all  you  have  seen,  after  all  I  have 
said  ? Good  night,  Adelaide." 

"  No :  stop !  pardon !  but  O !  I  did  so  love  him ! — there 
lay  such  a  certainty  here,'* — and  she  laid  her  hand  on  her 
breast, — "such  a  certainty  that  I  could  make  him  happy, 
that  no  one  else  could  do  it  like  me,  that  I  alone  had  the 
key  to  his  heart,  that  he  must  eternally  love  me  as  I  loved 
him,  in  spite  of  everything,  in  spite  of  all  my  faults ;  it  was  a 
certainty  which  I  thought  no  one,  and  nothing  in  the  world, 

could  deprive  me  of;  and  yet  now how  is  it  ?**  asked  she 

in  perplexity,  as  she  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  "  is 
it  eonel'  gone?**  Sne  took  the  locket  which  Uy  on  the 
table,  and  asked,  **  Alarik  gave  you  this  ?*' 

"  Yes." 

**  Augusta,*'  said  Adelaide  solemnly,  but  with  a  trembling 
voice,  as  she  supported  herself  against  the  table,  "  Alarik 
-hall  be  yours;  I  will  not  divide  vou.  O  how  unworthy 
were  I,  could  I  hesitate  between  fiis  happiness  and  mine ; 
hut — "  and  again  she  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  "  that 
thej  are  not  one  is  what  I  cannot  yet  well  understand.  I 
know  well  that  I  was  not  worthy  of  him,  that  I  never  could 
become  fuUy  so;  but  oh!  that  he  should  iudge  me  so  un- 

"hi 


worthy!     I  am  yet  so  young,  I  admired  him  so  highly,  I 
loved  him  so  sincerely,  and  that  he  sh  >uld  so  despise  me! 
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"  Pay  him  back  with  the  same,  Adelaide.  Thb  pride  weD 
becomes  a  woman ;  despise  him — reject  him  !'* 

*'  Never  !*'  said  Adelaide,  as  she  made  a  moTement  of 
repulsion  with  her  hand — "  never !  Ue  may  forsake  me,  and 
I  8hal]  still  ever  love  him ;  he  may  despise  me,  and  I  shall 
still  ever  bless  him.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  Augusta,*'  eried 
she,  as  her  tears  began  to  flow  anew ;  '*  in  mj  heart  then  is 
nothinji;  but  love  towards  him.  Now,  now  m  this  moment, 
when  I  see  the  proof  of  his  faithlessness  towards  me-— of  his 
contempt  for  my  love — there  is  not  a  drop  of  btttemeas  in 
my  heart  towards  him ;  now  I  would,  as  ever,  wiDinglj  die 
for  him.  Ah !  do  not  I  do  more ;  I  forsake  all  my  happiness, 
nil  the  ioy  of  mv  life,  for  his  sake !" 

**  NoDle-mincied  Adelaide  !**  cried  Coonteas  Angusta,  and 
clasped  her  in  her  arms. 

Adelaide  sate  silent  and  immovable. 

"And  now,  AdeUide,'*  continued  her  sister,  "be  fully 
noble-minded.  Take  also  the  steps  which  will  conduct  to 
the  object.** 

"WhatshaUIdor 

"Write  early  to-morrow  morning  a  note  to  Aunt  Ulla; 
ask  her  to  oome  and  take  you  for  some  days  with  her  to  R.** 

"To  R. !  and  what  would  Alarik  think P  Otto  is  there, 
you  know.'* 

**  I  thought  it  had  been  your  intention  to  reaton  Alarik 
his  freedom,**  said  Countess  Augusta  drily. 

"  It  is  tru&— O,  it  is  true!  Yes,  I  wiU  write;  yea,  I  will 
go;  and  he  shall  have  the  opportunity  which  vou  say  h<* 
seeks.  And  now  leave  me,  Augusta;  leave  me,  I  require  to 
be  alone." 

"  And  if  you  repent.  Adelaide?** 

"  I  will  not ;  but  leave  me  now — go,  go  from  me.  Stop, 
Au^^usta!  kiss  me  first !  O !  if  you  make  him  happy,  I  will 
wiUingly  forgive  you  all  the  pain  vou  have  caused  me.  Ood 
bless  you  socording  as  you  make  Alarik  happy  I** 

The  sisters  separatea  to  pass  each  a  sleepleas  night. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Countess  Augiuta  fbreed 
her  sister  to  >»Tite  the  note  she  had  talked  ot  She  herself 
wrote  privately  to  Otto  to  the  following 


"  Courage,  my  dear  Otto!    What  ilong  foreaaw  and  ex- 
pected  has  come  to  pass.  Adelaide  has  grown  tired  of  Alarik*! 
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disooiilent,  as  he  of  her  thoughtlessness  The  tie 
wfaidi  itfll  unites  them  is  so  weak,  that  it  would  break  on 
the  least  stretch.  Adelaide  thinks  of  you  with  tenderness. 
Come  to-day  to  B.  Come  with  jour  mother,  but  go  directly 
on  your  amval  down  to  the  garden,  to  the  arbour  to  the  left ; 
wait  there.  Be  a  man.  Otto,  and  you  will  find  her  whom  you 
loTe — a  woman.  But  seem  in  the  beginning  to  be  in  despair 
and  iDooDsolable.    Secrecy  and  punctuality  r' 

After  she  had  writtan,  she  went  out  to  despatch  a  mes- 
senger. 

"  Already  up  and  out  ?"  said  Count  Alarik,  who,  returning 
from  one  01  his  usual  morning  walks,  met  her  on  the  staircase. 

**  This  lorely  morning  has  enticed  me  out,  like  you.  I  have 
passed  a  bad  night ;  I  required  to  feel  the  fresh,  pure  air." 

"  What  is  A&aide  domgP" 

**  I  do  not  know — ^writinff  a  note,  I  think.  O  Alarik !  my 
fear  is  almost  confirmed ;  Adelaide  is  but  a  weak  and  vain 
woman.  Otto  and  his  riches  live  more  in  her  mind  than  you ; 
and  I  suspect  that  only  compassion,  or  perhaps  fear  for  you, 
prerents  her  from  openly  confessing  it.  Last  night  she  put 
on  all  my  jewels " 

"  Last  night  P" 

''Yes,  and  stood  long  before  the  looking-glass,  contem- 
pUting  her  reslly  daiiling  beauty  with  deep  sighs.'* 

Coimt  Alarik  leaned  aomst  ooe  of  the  pillars  of  the 
balustnde^  aid  eooled  his  boniing  toeliead  against  it. 

''Alarik,  what  are  you  thinhrngF'  aaked  the  Countess, 
after  a  silence. 

"That  I  would  I  could  giTe  her  jewels,"  he  answered, 
}<miling  bitterly.  **  Yes,**  continued  he  lower,  and  as  it  were 
speaking  to  himself,  **  so  weak  am  I,  that  I  know  nothing  so 
patnfhl  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  her  jewels." 

"  Unfortunate  Akrik !"  sighed  Countess  Aug[usta.  '^  Akrik, 
mr  friend,  if  it  can  make  you  happy,  take  mme,  take  them 
all ; — what  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  Adorn  a  joyless  bosom ! 
Take  them,  let  them  be  reset,  and  make  Adehude  a " 

"  Silence !"  said  Count  AUuik  angrily ;  **  not  a  word  more 
of  this.  Pardon,  Augusta,  but  you  Imow  but  little  of  me. 
Wln-re  is  Adehude  V* 

"  in  her  room.  Do  not  seek  her  now.  I  fear  you  would 
not  be  welcome.    Be  calm,  be  quiet,  and  wait  yet  awhile ; 
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perhaps  circumstancea  ere  long  will  give  us  a  ceHatntj  wbidi 
can  fix  your  actions." 

"  Yes,  certainty,  certainty,"  said  Count  Alarik  with  a  low 
but  meaning  voice,  "  if  even  the  worst  1  Only  no  longer  this 
martyrdom,  doubt." 

*'  ifay  it  cease !  May  it  cease,  lo  that  roa  mar  have  happi- 
ness ;  and  then  even  I  shall  have  k>y  enoasn.  In  m  mean  tune 
hear  my  prayer, — do  not  disturb  Adelaide.  Let  us  be  quie^ 
but  watchful.  Something  tells  me  that  ere  the  day  is  peat 
we  shall  have  the  certainty  we  seek." 

She  now  left  him  to  rejom  AdeUide,  whom  the  found  bathed 
in  team.  Cotmtess  Augusta  sought  alternately  with  praise, 
alternately  with  reproadies,  to  excite  in  her  sister  another 
turn  of  mind.  **  These  tears,"  said  she,  **  tlieee  pale  cfaeeka 
will  betray  you,  and  nullify  the  whole  of  your  noble  lel^ 
sacrifice,  if  your  intention,  Adelaide,  is  not  merely  an 
••rnpty  joke,  for  a  couple  of  hours  have  coura^  and  reeolu- 
tiun  ;'  if  you  will  not  excite  Alarik*s  oompaanoo,  and  so  by 
a  restraint  on  his  freedom,  wipe  away  your  tears,  eall  back 
the  colour  on  your  dieein,  give  asmarance  to  your  manner — 
be  fully  an  angel,  Adelaide  gjve  up  wholly,  and  aet  power- 
fully, else  you  have  done  notwng  for  him  you  love  V* 

When  Adelaide  came  out  to breakfiMt,  she  was  like  a  pOTtOQ 
in  a  fever.  A  wild,  uncomfortable  gaiety  appeared  m  bar 
manners,  ^eralljr  so  agreeable,  gar,  and  calm.  She  bid 
good  morning  hurriedly  to  all,  seated  nerself  at  table  fiur  from 
Count  Alarik,  and  drank  her  coiTee  with  disquiet  haste,  while 
her  bosom  heaved  riolently.  Count  Alarik  did  not  turn  his 
gUnce  from  her;  but  it  was  no  tender  and  anxious  lover's 
glance,  it  was  piercing  and  sharp.  Occasionally  a  deep 
emotion  showed  itself  in  his  features ;  but  he  overcame  it, 
and  remained  calm.  Adelaide's  glaooe  iUl  under  that  which 
was  fixed  upon  her,  and  her  tmble  inereasad  with  every 
moment. 

Now  came  the  children  running  in,  and  throwing  tbenaehea 


as  usual  into  Adelaide's  arma.    But  thej  soon  remarked  her 
altered  appearance,  and  overwhelmed  ber  witi 


appearance,  and  overwhelmed  her  with 
why  her  cheeks  were  to  red,  why  did  she  look  aa  'if  she  had 
been  crying  P 

Adelaide  could  support  it  no  longer;  she  roee  haetfly  and 
went  out.     Count  Aiarik  rose  slso,  and  went  to  the  window. 
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At  this  iiioiiunl  the  noise  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  four 

snorting,  tii  rv  hones  flew  to  the  door  with  the  Baron  G 's 

carriage.  With  secret  but  boiling  bittemesa  Count  Alarik 
saw  the  Baroness  and  her  son  alight.  The  latter,  however, 
did  not  aooompanj  his  mother  up-stairs,  but  went  immediately 
into  the  garden.  Count  Alarik  followed  him  with  his  eyvs. 
The  doors  to  the  hall  flew  open,  we  heard  the  rustle  of  silk, 
and  the  Baronees  entered.  After  baring  saluted  us  all  with 
her  usual  kind  friendlinesa,  she  said : 

**  I  hear  I  shall  get  mr  sweet  Adelaide  home  with  me  to- 
day. The  darling  girl  nas  herself  written  to  me  about  it, 
and  I  hare  now  come  quite  proud,  and  quite  happy,  to  carry 
her  off  with  me ; — but  where  is  my  angel  ?** 

**  I  shall  tell  her  that  tou  are  here,  aunt  F*'  said  Countess 
Augusta,  and  went  out,  out  etat  a  ^anee  on  Count  Alarik. 

«ie  flMmd  Adelaide  in  ft  alile  of  tiie  moat  Tiolent  emo- 
tion. 

**  I  know  what  you  hare  to  say,  Augusta  T'   cried  she. 

I  know  who  ia  hm,  know  what  you  desire;  but  I  cannot 
now — I  cannot  now  go  to  them,  not  before  erery  one's  eyee 
to  defy  him  and  his  will, — my  kneea  eannot  support  me ; — I 
feel  aa  if  mr  aool  would  leare  me ** 

**  Adelaide,  dear  Adelaide !  for  heaven's  sake  calm  yourself 
— joa  ahall  not  go  unleaa  you  please ;  erefything  depends 
on  yoonelf.  No  one  fbroee  you.  Cahn  yourself,  come  with 
ine  to  the  garden — you  know  we  ean  go  out  at  the  back 
door,  and  reach  it  without  being  seen  from  the  windows. 
The  fresh  air  will  do  you  good,  and  the  deoiatre  moment  be 
delayed ;  you  will  gain  time  to  think  orer  it,  and  determine 
yourself." 

Adebide  permitted  Counteaa  Aoffofta  to  guide  her.  They 
had  not  gone  flv  in  one  of  the  arcmad  walks  of  the  nrden, 
when  Otto  sprang  out,  and  threw  himaelf  at  AdeUide^s  feet. 
Adelaide  gave  him  »  dbnee  of  sorpriae  and  wrath,  and  tried 
to  return ;  but  be  embraced  her  knaea,  and  held  her  where 
she  was. 

**  O  cousin  AdeUude,  oonain  Adebude  !'*  eried  Otto,  *"  hear 
me  only  this  once — I  must  speak  to  you ;  what  hare  I  done 
that  you  should  so  cruelly  hate  me  ?** 

'^  1  do  not  hate  yon.  Otto ;— but  leave,  let  me  go,  I  beg 
you,  I  will  have  it  so!'* 
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"  Hear  me  only  this  single  time,  this  Ust  time !  aliarwirdi 
I  will  flj  for  ever — I  will  so— go  to  the  worid'i  end " 

'*  Hear  him  !*'  whispered  Countees  Au^^usta,  **  it  ia  a  piU 
for  him,  he  loves  you  so  tenderly — hear  hmi,  and  so  ^ou  will 
easier  get  off  with  his  asnduity ;  I  will  go  a  little  aode,  and 
take  care  that  no  one  oomea  to  disturb  us.'* 

She  retired  with  these  worda,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
garden.    In  the  court  she  m«i  Count  Alarik. 

**  Where  is  AdeUkide  ?*'  he  asked  hurriedlr. 

"  In  the  garden,  in  the  arbour  to  the  left O  my  mi- 

picion !     Unfortunate  Alarik  I'* 

She  hurried  away,  and  Count  Alarik  with  glowing  chectai 
darted  on  the  path  she  had  ahown  him. 

Adelaide  had  allowed  Otto  to  conduct  her  into  the  arbour, 
and  sitting  on  a  bench,  she  heard  the  outpouringa  of  his 
childish  but  sincere  lore.  There  was  no  hardneaa  in  Ado- 
Uude*s  heart.  Uer  natural  goodneaa,  her  frieodahip  for  her 
voung  relation,  the  ieaUng  of  her  own  btttor  aoffwing,  made 
hor  in  this  moment  verr  week.  She  told  him  thai  abe  oonld 
not  love  him,  that  ahe  loved  Alarik  alone  in  the  world;  bnt 
meanwhile  ahe  Permitted  bini,  lying  on  hia  kneee  beCare  her, 
to  cover  one  of  her  hands  with  ki«ea  and  leara,  while  with 


the  other  ahe  atroked  his  rich  goMen  curia,  and  neter  vet  had 
Otto  fidt  himaelf  ao  hapi>y.    **  My  sood  Otlor*  amd  Ade 
laide*s  gentle  voice ;  but  it  waa  quiody  silenced,  fiir  befiirv 
her  stood  Count  Alarik,  with  a  thousand  demons  in  his 
glance. 

A  cr}'  of  affright  and  horror  burst  fttmi  Adelaide's  boeom 
She  pushed  Otto  from  her,  and  wild  and  unconecioue  of  what 
she  was  doing,  sprang  fifom  the  garden  into  the  bonae,  and 


into  the  gallery  where  I  waa  then  attting  alone.    In  a  hm 
minutea,  however,  ihe  aeemed  to  come  to  nereelt  and  with  a 


calm,  as  if  she  had  reacdved  coon^eoualy  to  meet  the  worst 

her  eyes 


she  sat  silent  and  deadly  oale,  with  her  eyea  sunk,  while  hfi 
heavy  and  ororeased  breatliing  alone  bore  witness  to  the  dif 
quiet  of  her  oreast.  Full  of  •»g«««^^  I  asked  ber  the  caoB* 
of  her  emotion. 

'^  Do  not  aak  me  now !**  ahe  anawered  bconically ;  "aooD, 
soon  all  shall  be  told  r 

I  now  heard  some  one  with  slow,  and  as  it  were  unwillini^. 
steps  approach  the  door  of  the  gallrry.    Adelaide  rose  up^ 
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•nd  began  to  tremble  Tiolentlj,  and  her  fiuse  was  as  colour- 
less as  the  marble  urn  against  which  she  ^^as  obliged  t<& 
support  herself.  A  hand  seized  the  lock,  but  paused  iu 
turning  it ;  finally  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  Count  Alarik 
entered. 

I  shuddered  at  sight  of  him.  There  was  a  dreadful  ex- 
pression in  his  face.  There  waa  despair,  there  was  judg- 
ment, there  was  determined,  ineritable  misfortune.  He 
approached  Adelaide  slowly,  and  slopped  a  few  stepa  from 
her.  Adelaide  became  calmer,  her  trembling  was  lees  visible, 
she  looked  on  him  with  a  glance — a  hesYcn  of  innocence  and 
lore  ky  in  it ;  but  it  waa  forced  to  sink  before  the  unalter- 
able judgment  which  lay  announced  in  his.  She  trembled 
again.  In  him  the  storm  waa  mastered,  but  that  it  had  been 
terrible  nuAt  be  read  on  his  forehead  and  hia  pale  lips. 

**  Addaiae  f*  said  he,  in  a  tone  ao  sorrowful  and  so  serere, 
that  a  deadly  chill  seized  my  heart  on  hearing  it — "  Adelaide'* 
—he  drew  m  his  breath — "  we  part — we  Mrt  for  ever !  I 
have  long  aoapeeted  that  we  were  not  suited  for  one  another ; 
von  were  not  worthy  of  the  love  1  bore  to  you.  I  feared  it 
before,  I  know  it  now.    Adelaide — I  forgive^  but  I  pity  you  !*' 

Af^n  she  cast  up  her  pure  glance ;  again  it  fell  under  his. 
He  continued : 

^  The  angel  which  lent  you  his  shape  enticed  me,  en- 
chanted me.      I  thought but  it  is  past past  for 

ever ^yoor  frivolity,  rour  culpable  frivolity  has  parted  us 

for  ever.    O  that  I  could  forget *' 


He  ceased,  overoone  br  his  violent 

I  could  not  eodure  to  near  sudi  lanffuage  spoken  to  Ade- 
Uide,  to  see  her  to  inch  a  aituitioo  before  him.  With  tears 
and  daaped  handa  I  approached  her. 

*'  Adelaide !  whv  do  you  not  speak  P  why  do  you  not  de- 
ffud  yourself?  Are  yon  not  innocent,  my  own  daiiingP 
Vou  are  innocent,  you  cnuioi  deaerve  this.** 

Adehude  did  not  answer,  ahe  stood  immovable;  I  went 
nearer  and  tried  to  take  her  hand. 

Be  quiet  !'^  she  said,  and  rejected  me  ^entlr. 


Count  Alarik  oontinued,  witn  an  emotion  wnich  he  vainly 
iKnight  to  smother:  **  Hay  vou  be  happy,  Adelaide !  Ad4> 
laide,  remember  that  Hfe  is  snort — that  pleasurea  give  a  flee^ 
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inff  enjoyment ; but  why  shoiild  I  itpcak  of  tliis  with  you* 

—-he  added,  with  a  contortion  of  featuivii  which  wti  meul 
to  resemble  a  smile.  *'  I  sought  you  only  to  tell  you  tlml 
you  are  free !    Farewell  !** 

He  turned  away  and  went  out.  Adelaide  followed  him, 
apparently  almost  unconsciously.  At  the  door  she  teiied  his 
hand  and  held  him  back,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  an  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  say,  "  And  is  this  i^mUt  true  P  Is 
it  Dossible  that  we  are  to  part  P    Is  this  serious  r ' 

He  released  his  hand  firom  hers,  but  stood  still  looking  at 
her.  She  opened  with  a  touching  eiprtyon  of  fiuthful  aa- 
f;elic  love  her  arms  to  him.  A  demoniae  eiprtssion  flew 
over  his  face  and  contorted  his  noble  featursa,  violently  he 
threw  her  back  and  disappeared.  The  action  of  hb  hand, 
still  more  the  horror  of  such  a  moment,  threw  AdcUidc  on 
the  marble  floor.  She  Uy  still  and  pale  as  if  she  were  dyin^ 
and  only  clasped  her  hands  hard  asaiDst  her  breast.  I  raisM 
her  up,  carried  her  in  my  arms  to  her  room ;  I  wspt  over  her, 
I  spoKe  the  tenderest  words  to  her ;  all  in  vain,  soe  remained 
■ilent,  breathed  quick  and  deep,  and  held  her  hands  over  her 
boeom,  as  if  she  sought  by  these  means  to  deaden  toaM  tevwe 
pain. 

I  begffed  the  Barone«  to  ^  in  to  Adelaide,  and  haelened 
to  aeelTCount  Ahurik,  to  tiy  if  posaihle  to  bnng  htm  to  his 
•ensea  again,  and  reeetve  aome  explanation  of  tM  extraordi« 
nary  scene  I  had  just  witnessed. 

When  the  Count  had  1^  Adelaide,  he  gave  orders  for  his 
immediate  departure,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  carriage  was 
before  the  door. 

Then  Countess  Augusta  hurriedly  and  unannomieed  en- 
tered his  room. 

"  I  would  say  something  to  you,  Alarik  P*  she  said,  and  her 
cheeks  glowed — **  Alarik !  whm  time  has  lightened  your  gri^ 

^wMn  you  have  tuoeeeded  in  forgetting  an  unworthy  ^^ 

then  think — then  remember  that  Augusta  lovea  you,  (aith- 
ftilly  and  warmly  loves  you!**^ 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  a  dim  flame  burned  in 
his  eye.  She  went  nearer  to  him,  and  stretched  out  her  band 
to  him. 

"Augusta r*  he  said,  putting  her  aside  with  gloomy  se^ 
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fioutneM,  **  I  cannot  even  thank  yon.  You  can  be  nothing 
to  me.  Mj  life*8  jaj  is  goae — I  have  no  more  love  to  give. 
Farewell !    Forget  me  !*'     And  he  withdrew  hastily. 

On  the  aUiveaae  I  met  him.    I  stopped  him,  and  asked : 

» In  the  name  of  Ood,  tell  me  what  has  happened?'* 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  little  neck-kerchief  betonging  to  Ade- 
laide, which  by  accident  I  had  taken  on  my  arm  with  mj 
shawl;  he  snatched  it  from  me,  and  instead  of  answering 
my  questions,  hurried  away,  eoyering  it  with  kisses.  I  now 
saw  Cdintess  Augusta  with  glowing  cheeks  come  out  of  his 
room. 

^What  hss  happened?"  I  asked  her.  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  thisr* 

**  I  scarcely  know  myself^**  she  answered.  "  How  is  Ade> 
laide?" 

**  Very  bad!  What  was  your  ladyship  doing  here  P  What 
did  Count  AUrik  say?*' 

**  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  gire  aecouiit  of  his  actions  !** 
answered  she  angrily.  At  the  mmB  mameat  we  heard  a  car- 
riace  roQ  away.    Count  Alarik  was  ^one. 

In  the  lobby  I  met  young  Otto  m  tiie  most  excited  and 
angry  mood.  He  asked  my  counsel  on  what  he  was  to  do. 
He  was  desperate  with  Count  Alarik*s  baring  called  him 
*'  boy  !*'  and  baring  acted  most  arroffanthr  towards  him.  In 
my  hurry  sad  anguish  to  return  to  Adelaide,  I  knew  no  better 
counsel  to  giye  bun  than  this :  ^  To  return  home  and  remain 
there  r 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

LOyi  UVTIL  DBATH. 


I  rfM,  ftr  I  mwl  db-«a4  I  ««dd  pow 

F«««tll  t  I  llSiM  10  ikst  hsppf  liMra, 

Wbtri  with  a  dnnr  vdMu  Mra  ctrtaiD  tlndR, 

Mj  Hit,  my  l9f9,\  j^^bA  dog  at^l-Smmm*i Sm^ 

Whiv  I  returned  to  AdeUide,  I  found  the  Baroness  sit- 
ting beside  her  busy  instilling  a  quantity  of  morals  and 
maxims  into  her,  which  I  well  know  are  capable  of  making 
one  who  b  in  sood  health  sick,  and  which,  therefore,  according 
to  the  Uws  of  honMBopathy,  should  make  a  sick  person  welT 
But  on  my  poor  Adelaide  they  produced  not  the  leMl 
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She  laj  sileiit  and  immofibW^  and  Memed  to  mfler.    I 


hatte  m  the  politest  way  to  dismiaa  the  Raroneaa ;  afterwarda 
I  aat  silent  m  Adehdde'a  tooib,  oooupied  oolj  with  her,  and 
thinking  of  the  mem  of  ntting  her  to  qiealc  or  at  leMt  to 
weep.  Ah!  it  was  the  mrst  pain  which  had  reached  that 
Toung  tender  heart.  It  was  jret  too  little  inured  to  adMag ; 
It  threatened  to  he  orushed  heneath  the  hnrdeo. 

From  the  state  of  death-like  lepose  in  which  Adehnde 
Ut  till  the  afternoon,  die  paased  to  one  of  reatleas  disquiet. 
8he  went  from  the  one  room  to  another,  and  semaei!  to  seek 
•omething  without  herself  knowing  what.  Mr  oneaaiBess 
on  her  account  was  indeecribahle ;  I  sent  for  the  doctor  to 
the  nearest  town,  and  in  the  mean  time  fi>Uowed  Adeltide 
siientlj  and  fiuthfully  as  her  shadow.  After  ahe  had  wan- 
dered through  ahnost  the  whole  house,  she  went  out ;  I  h*t 
her  go ;  only  threw  a  shawl  o?er  her  shoolders,  and  followed 
her  without  saying  a  word.  I  waa  glad  that  ahe  went  out,  and 
hoped  that  the  movement  and  the  freah  air  would  recal  her 
to  hemic     She  took  the  aame  wmy  as  Count  Akrik  had 


to  bereeu.  one  kwk  tne  sbbm  wet  as  uount  AJanii  had 
gone,  and  went  fintar  and  iMtar,untu  ahe  afanoat  ran.  Af^rr* 
wvrda  ahe  toned  fttmi  the  road,  and  eovtoraed  irrn^ularir. 


sred  amongst  the  tieea^  kept  me  on  her 
f  an  hour  we  contimied  thia  painftd  wan* 
to  atop  her,  but  she  aeemed  to  ansiisti  my 
T  time  I  anproached  heraheiedoom  me 


now  nmningi  throogh  a  wild  forest  track. 
It  was  with  dtfleuhy  that  I  eonid  fbllow  her,  but  her  white 
dress,  whidi  fluttered  ainungpl  the  tieea^  kept  me  on  her 
tmek.  For  nearh 
daring.    I  wiahed 

intention,  and  erery  time  I  approached 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  dove  My  cries  and  my  prayers  she 
fM^med  not  to  hear.  AD  at  once  I  saw  her  throw  hersdf  oo 
the  ground.  I  ran  forward,  and  saw  that  she  had  thrown 
herself  down  to  drink  of  a  little  running  atieam  which 
gurgled  out  from  amongst  the  heath  and  moas.  At  the 
seme  moment  tV-*  Y  ^-ni  forward  to  prevent  the  seriooa 
danger  of  her  cir  '  naw  a  clear  atream  of  blood  gnrii 

forward,  and  mingit*  itseit  with  the  waters  of  the  brook.  It 
came  from  my  poor  Adelaide's  breast.  A  violent  heniuiiliajte, 
whirh  lasted  several  minutea,  had  taken  pbee,  during  which 
I  held  her  in  my  arma.  She  beeame  aenadeoa,  and  I  was 
near  despair. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  began  to  grow  dari[.    We 
#tfe  in  the  middle  of  the  inld  ibfeat^  and  not  a  traee  of  hi^ 


\ 
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dweUiiiff  WM  to  be  seen  near  us.    Where  should  I  turn 
with  Addnide,— where  find  help  for  her  ? 

I  had  manj  times  said  to  myself,  that  it  was  vain  to  cry  to 
Ood  for  earthly  help ;  for  Ue  cannot  for  the  sake  of  oue 
hnmaa  being  seiae  with  His  ALnighty  hand  on  the  circum- 
■taiMifi  whoae  free  play  He  has  onoe  permitted,  and  wliich 
he  cannot  now  restrain  without  overturning  the  laws  which 
he  has  written  in  nature.  For  many  years,  therelbfe,  1  had 
new  offered  op  a  pnjrer  for  anything  temporal — but  in  this 
moBMiat  of  anguish  sJl  these  arguments  were  vain ;  I  IdI* 
lowed  the  heart's  immediate  instmct — I  praved— prayed  to 
Ood  a  burning  prayer  for  help  for  my  beloved  child.  But  all 
renaoiad  alent  around  us ;  the  murmur  of  the  crimsoned 
brook  akme  was  heard,  and  the  cross-bill  beating  down  an 
occasional  pine-cone  which  fell  to  the  ground ; — now  and 
then  a  soimd  went  through  the  wood,  and  the  sheplierd's 
horn  was  heard  at  a  djahmce,  Adelaide  hiy  <rith  closed  eyes, 
Mlent,  pale,  and  blood-etained ;  I  thought  that  her  hut  mo- 
mesti  ware  eome.  I  called  akmd  several  timea,  but  the 
echo  alone  answered  me.    Again  I  praved  silently  and  with 


tean,andaproiniaeof  delirery  reactteamyear.  It  was  Uie 
tinkle  of  a  little  cow-bell,  and  the  voice  of  her  driver :  *'  Get 
OB  my  p^l  see-so!  Where  are  you  going  now  P  Will  you 
only  go  right  T*  And  an  old  woman  oreeently  stepped  out  of 
the  buahea,  and  her  eow,  who  atoppea  in  aUnn,  lowed  at  the 
aight  of  oa.  I  called  to  the  aeareely  leas  frightened  woman ; 
flwekly  told  her  what  had  hapooied,  and  nrayed  for  help. 
Her  oottagB  was  not  6r  ofl;  and  she  aaaislea  me  in  carrying 
Addaide  fliers.  Adebide*s  blood  had  eeaaed  to  flow,  but  she 
lay  in  a  death-like  swoon.  The  cow  followed  us  gently 
snorting.  About  a  hundred  paces  from  the  stresm,  lust  at 
the  end  of  the  wood,  lav  the  little  hut.  We  carried  Adehiide 
into  the  narrow,  dark,  but  clean  place,  and  laid  her  upon  the 
straw  bed.  After  this  the  old  woman  went  immediately  U» 
the  house,  to  relate  what  had  huipened,  and  get  the  necG»> 
sary  aasistanca.  I  hoped  that  aoont  tiiis  time  the  doctor 
would  have  arrived. 

I  remained  alone  in  the  hut  with  Adelaide,  and  the 


patalbl  fediap  filled  mj  heart.  There  Uy  mv  white  swan, 
my  darfafc  Mood-ahrinaa  upon  the  straw— so  beautiful  still 
—but  pcrhape  near  her  death.     Should  I  never  more  see 


—but  pcnuipe 

v9 


ISO 

t]i(*3e  eyes  open,  strearainsf  with  goodness  and  joy  ?  Thii 
young  lite  ot*  song  and  love,  had  it  already  ceased  for  ever  ? 

I  sat  and  wept  the  bitterest  tears  over  her,  when  she  half 
opened  her  eyes,  and  said  with  a  weak  voice,  "  Give  me 
something  to  drink." 

I  looked  round  the  place;  there  was  neither  meat  nor 
drink  to  be  seen.  I  did  not  dare  to  leave  Adelaide  to  go  so 
tar  as  to  the  stream,  neither  should  I  have  dared  to  give  her 
of^its  cold  water  to  drink.  I  was  in  the  greatest  distress.  At 
that  moment  the  cow  gently  lowed  outside  the  hut,  and 
Hfiorted  with  her  nose  against  the  window.  Inexpressibly 
r.'joiced,  I  seized  the  milk-pail  standing  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  ran  out,  and  milked  the  cow,  who  permitted  it  quietly 
enough,  considering  the  strange  hand.  I  returned  to  Ade- 
laide, poured  the  milk  into  a  little  cup,  and  held  the  mild 
beverage  to  her  lips.     She  drank  eagerly. 

"  Ah,  that  was  excellent — that  was  very  good!*'  she  said, 
as  I  again  let  her  head  gently  sink  on  the  bed.  She  looked 
cp,  looked  full  and  aiiectionately  upon  me,  and  extended  me 
her  hand.  "  It  is  better  now/'  said  she.  **  Do  you  know,  it 
was  terrible^  Such  a  pain  here,'*  and  she  laid  ner  hsod  on 
tier  bosom  ;  "  I  ^M  suffocating,  but  I  could  not  die  t  But  it 
i-*  iH'tter  now.  Pardon  me !  1  have  certainly  made  you  very 
anxious — pardon  me!" 

"  Do  not  speak  so,"  I  entreated,  covering  her  hand  witk 
kisses  and  tears  of  joy;  "do  not  speak  now;  be  calm  and 
still,  for  God's  sake,  for  my  sake,  for  all  their  sakes  who  love 
yoti.  and  all  shall  yet  be  well." 

She  made  an  assenting  motion  with  her  head.  An  ezpret- 
sion  of  pain  spread  itst^lf  over  her  features,  and  her  tears  began 
to  flow.     I  was  glad  of  this  ;  she  required  this  relief. 

The  hut  which  made  our  home  for  the  present  lay  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile*  from  the  house,  and  an  hour  had  nearly 
elapsed  before  people  came  thence  to  us.  The  deepest  dis- 
tress had  been  excited  amongst  them  by  what  had  happened. 
It  was  said  that  Coimtess  Augusta,  too,  had  been  taken  ilL 
'Die  doctor  had  not  yet  come  from  the  town.  Adelaide 
seemed  to  be  too  weak  to  be  removed.  I  feared  tliat  tho 
motion  would  oidy  bring  on  a  new  hemorrhage ;  and  as  she 
herself  wished  to  pass  the  night  quietly  wliere  she  was,  I 
'  *  About  a  m3e  and  a  half  EogtUh. 
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fMolve(l  therefore  to  remain ;  sent  after  clotlies  and  some 
medicines  ;  desired  that  the  doctor  immediately  on  his  arrivnl 
should  be  conducted  to  us,  and  only  retained  one  maid- 
servant to  pass  the  night  with  me  beside  Adelaide. 

In  the  meui  time  I  occupied  myself  in  washing  away  the 
blood  from  Adelaide's  face,  neck,  and  hands,  as  well  as  giving 
her  clean  clothes.  WTiile  I  was  doing  it,  she  was  quiet,  kind, 
mod  contented. 

Late  in  the  evening,  a  message  arrived  that  the  doctor  was 
absent  from  town  when  our  messenger  reached  it ;  he  could 
not  therefore  till  the  following  day  be  expected.  This  made 
me  Tcry  anxious ;  and  after  the  servant  and  the  maid  had 
flone  to  sleep  in  the  cow-house,  I  seated  myself  by  Adelaide's 
bed,  and  remained  quietly  there  through  the  night.  Now 
and  then  I  laid  logs  and'  sticks  on  the  fire,  whose  kindly 
flame  kept  our  little  room  light. 

The  night  was  stormy,  and  heavy  showers  were  driven 
against  the  window ;  the  owls  were  shrieking  their  shrill 
ominous  cry ;  but  the  quieting  medicines  I  had  given  to 
Adelaide  had  procured  ner  a  deep  though  restless  sleep. 
Dark  fantasies  seemed  to  occupy  her  mind,  as  she  threw  her 
anna  here  and  there. 

"  They  are  driving  the  wrong  way  with  the  hearse,"  she 
said ;  "  show  them  here.  In  the  church  at  O.  there  lie  my 
mother  and  my  little  brother — there  will  I  also  lie ;  not  in 
the  vault.  I  will  not  lie  there.  No !  lay  me  under  God's  frt>e 
heaven — let  the  sun  shine  on  my  grave — let  the  flowers  grt»w 
there  !** 

Thus  site  continued  long,  to  my  indescribable  distress: 
gradually,  however,  she  slept  more  quietly,  until  the  morning 
about  six  o'clock,  when  she  started  violently  with  these  words 
— "  Air !  I  suffocate  !'*  I  threw  open  the  door,  and  the 
fresh  morning  air  streamed  in.  She  inhaled  it  eagerly.  Her 
strength  seemed  partly  returned. 

"  Emmay"  said  she,  "  I  have  prayed  neither  to-day  nor 
yesterdi^.  O  God,  forgive  me  that  I  have  forgotten  Tliee ! 
Emma,  1  sin  so  much.  People  should  not  on  account  of  their 
own  sorrows  forget  God.  But  I  have  been  so  sick — now  my 
reason  is  clear  again.     Come,  let  us  pray!" 

I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  her  bed.  With  deep  solemni^v 
and  sincere  eameataeat  she  prayed  for  all  who  were  «u£'eriug^ 
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ftll  who  were  sick,  for  her  father,  her  iistek« — «— "/t  — ^ 
prayed  for  Alarik  with  all  the  warm  life  of  lore.  She  pnyM 
till' wearied  out  she  fell  back  on  her  bed.  Afler  thia  ahe 
aiept  quietly  and  well  about  an  hour.  She  then  awoke  en* 
di  ntly  stronger,  and  said,  "  I  wish  to  see  the  iky,  and  breathe 
the  fresh  air, — it  would  do  me  good.  I^  ua  go  out,  I  am 
strong  again." 

I  gave  her  a  warm  pelisse,  and  let  her  out  of  the  hut ;  we 
seated  ourseWes  on  the  threshold,  and  bmtiied  the  pure 
and  uneomnionly  mild  September  air.  ^ ^ 

The  cottage  by  on  a  height  at  the  skirts  of  the  raiert.  A 
wild  field  bordered  by  fi^foreat  lar  before  ua ;  roada  eroMed 
ea<h  other  on  sereral  sides  through  fields  and  meadowa.  It 
had  rained  and  blown  the  whole  niaht ;  hut  the  atom  waa 
now  completely  stilled,  and  emck  htUewwl  on  thmftAMhj 
turned  into  a  mirror  for  the  ilnr,  in  which  the  hfjghlWliBg 
blue  and  lingering  clouds  aeemed  to  eontempliAe  taeBaHvea. 
f iittle  yellow  flowers  before  ua  waved  <m  ^*^we^  wka  m 
the  morning  air,  sahited  and  emhreeed  eaeh  other;  iM  caioiy 
of  little  insects  arose  from  the  pearij  sraaa  withont  ay  otter 
di'sign  than  to  dance  and  to  sing.  The  frleon  hoverad  m 
wiilc  circles  over  the  plain,  and  struck  the  doodi  with  his 
lM>ld  wing,  while  the  little  birds  in  the  yellow  birohce  ii»r  us 
twittcnnl  in  carrfeaa  gaiety.  The  son  waa  not  shining,  b«l  a 
mild  light  Uy  over  the  hnldMap^  more  agreeable  thaniwn^ 
Hhine,  and  aloitt  ^  dark  green  edge  of  the  fcreat  aroaefroin 
the  white  chimneys  of  the  eottagea  amaU  oohnMaof  bliueh 


smoke,  which  spread  themaehea  gently  and  diaappevedm  the 
he  Toicea  of  men  and  animab  aouBded  gailj 


ijuiet  air.     The 

around.  ^  , ,  .  , 

«  What  life  !*'  said  Adebade,  and  looked  round  her  with  a 
g!ance  which  again  began  to  beam;  •'how  beautiftil  is  the 
ejirth  !  Ah !  if  one  could  be  renr  good,  rtrj  reaigned,  then 
even  misfortune  would  not  be  mt  ao  bitte^^3^  wowdiiot 
hinder  us  from  thankfully  enjoying  what  Oo£a  goowiaei 
pivofl  us.  Emma,  why  should  my  Borrow  prevent  ne  tnm 
ht'ing  glad  for  all  the  beauty  I  now  look  upon?  All  tiieae 
voices  which  are  heard  around  ua,  they  bear  witneea  cf  gy 
and  happy  existences — whr  cannot  I  rejoice  in  their  umm* 
nees?  Do  you  see  sU  theee  little  piUara  of  smoke,  wfaeh 
rite  towards  he«TcnP"  and  with  her  fiqger  ahe  pointed  to  the 
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differpnt  pUces  whence  they  arose;  ''do  they  not  speak  of 
comfortaUe  homes,  of  housdiold  cares/*— and  au  expression 
of  anfliMh  passed  OTor  her  hee — "  of  husbands,  and  wives, 
and  children  ffnIWictmg  to  the  common  meal  ?  Are  they  not 
like  offerings  of  thankagiripg  which  are  sent  up  by  earth^s 
children  to  a  hoonteous  heaven  ?  Whj  can  I  not  raise  my 
soul  to  thank  CK)d  for  others*  happmess,  though  I  myself 
nftr?  How  eaotwtieal  is  man,  ^knma;  or  rather  how 
tytisHeal  an  Ir  I  lefor  everytliing  so  much  to  myself, 
fal  so  little  for  others.    I  eoold  cry  over  myself.*' 

She  learned  her  head  against  my  shoulder,  and  her  tears 
flowed  firf«ly. 

*"  Good,  sweet,  beloyed  Adelaide  T*  was  all  I  could  falter 
but. 

**  Ah,  Ebmnar  she  said  seriously,  **  I  have  not  been  good ; 

I  have  been  prood,  fboliah,  presumptuous hare  I  not  been 

presumptooos  ?*' 

I  did  not  answer,  for  I  could  not  say  no. 

**  Yea,  I  hare  certainly  been  presumptooos — and  with  so 
little  caose!  Ood  forgive  me  that!  Alarik  could  not  love 
me — I  am  so  full  of  fiwlts,  he  so  soperior " 

**  Not  soperior,"  ssid  I,  with  the  displeasure  I  felt  towards 
him;  **  he  has  been  nnreasiinahWi  nay,  hard  and  cruel  towards 
your 

"  Not  n  word  gainst  him  r  entreated  Adelaide  solemnly ; 
**  I  wifl,  I  rnnsl  believe  in  him — he  has  judged  me,  I  must 
have  deserved  it.  I  will  believe  on  him  and  his  perfection — 
if  he  have  eeased  to  love  me,  it  is  certainly  my  fault  alone. 
Ah !  bo  cannot  see  to  my  heart — he  would  forgive  me  for  my 
love's  sake.    Ood  will  foigive  nie,and  to  Uim  I  will  go!** 

I  was  in  the  highest  de^nee  surprised  at  these  expressions, 
but  did  not  dare  to  ask  any  explanation,  for  fear  it  would  be 
too  mneh  for  her  strength;  I  contented  myself,  in  the  strongest 
words  I  was  eaoable  dt,  with  assming  her  that  Alarik  loved 


her,  and  none  else  but  her.     I  related  to  her  the  little 
on  the  staircsse  at  his  departure. 

''Take  care,  take  care!*'  said  Adekide  with  a  wUd  look; 
'*  trive  me  no  hope— it  is  terrible  to  lose  it  sgain !  Say  no- 
tlting,  Eknma.  Ah!  I  know  all,— know  too  well— too  well, 
how  it  is  r* 

1  was  prevented  from  answering  by  the  arrival  of  the 
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doctor ;  He  was  accompanied  bv  people  who  were  brmgui^  a 
commodious  litter;  on  that  Adelaide  was  laid,  and  earned 
with  the  greatest  care  and  tenderness  to  her  home.  We 
went  well,  though  slowly,  on  our  little  ioumey.  Adelaide 
was  pleased  with  the  flowers  which  I  picked  for  her  by  the 
road-side,  and  was  quiet  and  friendly.  When  we  had  arrired, 
and  I  had  seen  her  to  her  room  and  on  her  bed,  I  went  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  President,  whom,  by  the  doctor's  adrioe, 
I  informed  of  his  daughter's  illness.  When  I  returned  to 
Adelaide,  I  heard  earnest  conversation  in  her  room.  I  stopped 
in  the  half-open  door,  and  saw  Adelaide  half*raiwd  in  ner 
bed,  with  clasped  hands  and  entreating  eyes,  q>eaking  to 
Countess  Augusta,  who  sate  beside  her  bed. 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me,"  she  prayed,  **  if  all  were  tme  thst  you 
told  me  the  night  before  last.  In  Qod's  name,  by  all  that  is 
holv,  I  beseech  you,  Augusta,  answer  me,  tell  me  the  truth  ! 
O  Augusta !  I  haTe  not,  periiaM,  much  longer  to  ]if  Alarik 
can  be  yours  when  I  am  no  longer  on  earth, — but  now  for 
nercy  tell  me  the  truth !  Bid  he  «y  that  be  loved  yon,  that 
he  no  longer  knred  me  F" 

No  answer  came  from  Coimteii  Augusta's  lips. 

*«  AuffUita,  do  not  be  emel,'*  contiiiMd  te  entmtiiig 
Adelaide;  ''if  you  knew  how  eaayitwovJdbaigrflMtolam 
the  world,  were  I  only  certain  that  he  did  not  deipiw  me. 
Augusta,  I  will  promise  ymi  not  to  take  a  atop  to  remiite 
mvaelf  with  him— I  cannot  do  tt  either,  ainee  be  baa  eaat  me 
o&.  But  tell  me  that  be  loved  m^althoagb  be  foond  me  weak. 
Qire  this  heaven  to  my  heart,  Aagaat%  dear  Angaato!  yel 
upon  earth.** 

The  Counteas  was  yet  sikot.    She  tamed  awajr,  and  tha 

Srofile  of  her  face  now  became  viaible  to  me.  A  violent  coo- 
ict  betrayed  itself  there. 
**  Do  you  think,**  recommenced  Adehude'a  weak,  soft 
voice—'*  do  you  think  that  I  would  be  angry  with  yon  beeauaa 
you  had  deceived  me,  or  because  yoo  turned  Alarik*8  heart 
from  me  P  Ah !  do  not  think  ao,  Ancuata.  Do  vou  not  love 
him?— and  that  eiphnn^  eicuaae  afl.  With  all  my  heart, 
Augusta,  T  will  ezeuae  Ine  auftring  you  have  caused  me. 
Tou  are  impatient — ^you  want  to  go— Augusta,  wait  a  mo- 
meut !  Do  not  believe  that  I  make  anjr  reaervation  in  my 
pardooy  that  I  make  any  oooditiona  with  tt  i  no,  now,  now,  iC 
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even  you  should  not  say  a  word  to  give  me  ease,  yet  will  I 
give  it  you.  Augusta,  il*  ever  vou  should  have  a  bitter  mo- 
ment upon  earth ;  if  you  shoulci  regret,"  she  raised  herself 
up,  ana  stretched  her  arms  towards  her  sister — "Augusta, 
come  nearer — then  remember  that  Adelaide  has  forgiven 
you!" 

She  wanted  to  clasp  her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck,  but 
at  the  Mme  time  fell  ezhaiistod  back  on  her  bed. 

GoimteM  Augnsta  hadened  from  her;  but  in  the  ante- 
chamber I  caught  her  arm,  stopped  her,  and  said : 

**  Countess !  I  have  heard  Adelaide's  prayers,  and  now  I 
understand  all.  In  this  moment  I  will  write  to  Count  Alarik, 
unless  by  a  free  confession  before  him  and  Adelaide  you  again 
reniir  toe  miadiiflf  yoa  hare  dona." 

She  stammered  out  some  iDOompvehenaible  words,  disen- 
saged  her  arm,  and  hastened  away.  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
her  carriage  rolled  over  the  court.    She  was  ^one. 

This  conversation  with  bsr  sister  had  so  nolently  excited 
Adelside,  that  a  fresh  hemarrhafle  was  the  consequence.  It 
waa  so  riolent,  lasted  so  long,  ana  the  oatient's  condition  was 
so  deplorable  when  it  waa  past,  that  the  doctor  declared  an- 
other attack  would  be  inevitable  death,  and  that  even  now  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  oonaaqneiioe. 

Thia  newa  spiead  the  deepeai  aorrow  throughout  the  house ; 
and  every  wonl,  every  accent,  showed  how  sincerely  Adelaide 
waa  beloved  by  all. 

When,  after  aome  hours*  sleep,  Adeli^  had  regained  a 
little  atrangth,  aha  read  aorrow  aid  disqaiflt  on  ereiy  free 
which  aorroNiiided  her.  Bhe  beckoned  to  me,  and  begged  me 
softly  to  teQ  bar  truly  what  the  doctor  said  of  her  state.  I 
repeated  to  her  hia  words,  and  in  ao  doing  could  not  restrain 
my  tears. 

"^  I  shall  then  die!**  said  she,  with  a  countenance  beaming 
with  joy—"  Ah,  Ood  be  praised!  Weep  not,  my  Emma,  I 
am  ha|myr*  and  ahe  wined  away  m^  tears  with  her  hand. 
"  Now  I  can  ask  to  see  nim !  Now  it  can  no  longer  wound 
proprieties  if  I  should  seek  him.  Is  it  not  dttth— Emma, 
must  not  all  giye  way  to  death  P  O  now  I  may  once  mora 
aae  him — tellhim  how  infinitely  I  love  him  ; — perhapa  I  may 

die  on  his  heart ! Write  to  him,  Eknma,  beatSknnuL — ^Al^ 

then  it  is  death  which  shall  reunite  usl" 
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I  wrote  immediately,  and  directed  mj  letter  to 
where  I  presumed  he  had  gone. 

I  tfiH  Adehiiiw  flMrflMpMiaMM^vdrng  Counte«  Anguata ; 
I  wanted  to  ahow  ner  bow  thk  unluckj  miatmderatanding 
luui  probablT  ariaen,  but  Adelaide  intetruuted  me. 

'*  Say  nothing  now/*  begged  ahe.  "  My  nnderatanding  ia 
not  clear — I  cannot  well  cooeeiTe— I  can  acaroely  remen&er 
bow  it  happened.  But  what  doea  all  thia  signify  now/* 
added  she  with  a  brisht  elance,  **  ahall  I  not  die  P  Before  I 
die  I  ahall  see  biin--iie  Mall  read  in  my  heart  He  ahall  aee 
there  so  much  lore,  that  he  will  lofo  me  for  the  aaka  of  my 
love.  All  will  be  clear,  all  well  between  ua ;  I  have  not  a 
doubt  of  it,  I  feel  it.  Ah,  I  am  ao  glad,  Bmma!  All  ia  ao 
easy,  ao  beautiful ;  Ood  haa  been  meraftil  towards  me  !*' 

The  doctor  forbade  Addaide  to  apeak  ao  much.    She  aaked 
to  aee  her  little  aiatete,  and  prombed  to  be  aileot.  The  little 
quite  aurjwiaed,  full  of  trouble  and  wondniDg. 


They  crept  on  their  aMter'a  bed,  and  aeated  themeahrea  eae  on 
each  aide  of  her.    They  had  been  deaired  not  to  apeak ;  they 


did  not  understand  their  aiater^a  danger;  but  when  they  saw 
ber  so  pale,  ther  began  to  cry.  She  caressed  tiiem  tenderly, 
and  played  witii  tMir  light  curling  hair.  Thef  kissed  her 
white  hands.    It  was  a  beantifiil  aiui  touching  picture. 

The  whole  night  and  the  IbUowing  day  Adebide  i—alned 
in  the  same  quiet  and  hqm  state,  but  enjoyed  no  sleep.  She 
~  to  wait  some  one,  taoogh  without  disquiet.    All  the 


imagea before  her  ihnej  were  bright  and  peaeslbL  Oneeould 
aay  that  ahe  repoeed  in  her  Heavenly  Flather^a  ama,  and 
certain  of  Hia  lore  ahe  had  peace,  and  dadly  left  hsr  late  to 
Him ;  she  desired  onl?  to  Did  fioeweU  to  one  friend,  and 
afterwarda  to  fidl  quietly  aaleep. 
During  thia  time  Addaide  even  occupied  heraelf  with  the 
of  her  email  earthly  aibira.  No  poaagesor  of 
made  hia  will  with  sreater  care.    Have  were 


ever  made  hia  will  with  greater  care, 
the  M  and  infirm,  to  whoaa  Adelaide  gare  a  eertain  eom  a 
year  for  their  maintenance  and  relief;  ttiere  diildren  whom 
she  kept  at  school,  and  ao  on.  She  had  hitherto  provided  for 
these  with  her  pocket-money,  and  ahe  deaired  that  at  her 
death  her  clothes  and  her  trinketa  might  be  aold,  and  the 
inooey  pi  Keeding  finom  them  might  be  employed  for  a  co» 
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tiniiiiioii  of  these  little  pensioiu.  On  this  occaskm  I  wms 
made  to  admire,  as  I  hare  often  done,  how  much  beneficence 
maj  be  effected  bj  small  means,  when  they  are  managed  hj 
siooere  goodwill,  and  prudent  care  and  activity. 

Towards  erening  on  the  leeoiid  day  Adelaide  became  im« 
easj ;  she  wept  aikntljr.  After  a  moment  she  became  calm 
again,  and  asxed  for  lier  guitar.  GBie  wrieed  herself  up,  struck 
some  aeooffda,  and  began  to  sing. 

"She  must  not  sing!*'  said  the  doctor,  who  now  came  in 
finom  the  other  room. 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  grave,  tomewhiit  defying  air, 
and  said,  *'  The  doctor  must  not  forbid  me  what  pleases  me. 
This  does  not  do  me  harm !"  and  she  continued  her  song.  I 
begoed  her  to  stop. 

^Do  not  denj  me  what  I  desire!"  said  Adelaide  with 
some  enetgj.  "  Might  I  not  sing  ?*'  contmned  die  with  a 
daiiling  tear  in  her  eye—**  does  not  the  swan  sing  in  his 
djing  momenta  P  Am  not  I  the  awan  ?  I  die — I  can  there* 
fore  ling  P 

AnddieMng: 

Ihmhhfumdl  bt Elii^ ahart daj  it doM, 
Aad  I  witfiiiMb  fcr  I  «od«  MMt  to  ba. 
Tm,  il  wMtotfcrtilwwi, 
Bat  TtC  SMfv  Bar,  Wyvsd 
ThthhiidorilMUiiiwk 


r«rili  wick  aj  MBf  aj  M«l,  ftvai  Mb  Mi 
FmmvBI  Ihflrt«it»lkslknp9rdM«b 


wUi  a  ehmr  voiMb  BMfS  SMtaii  ttrmin, 


Ity Mb,  aqr  Im,  I Ttlilia di« tpis I 
We  no  longer  thought  of  preventing  her.  The  doctor  had 
sate  down,  um  wiped  nia  ejrea.  Adelaide  continued  to  sing. 
Her  voice  became  more  certain  and  melodious,  her  eye 
more  beaming.  I  contemplated  her  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.  The  chiselled  beauty  of  her  featurea  was  more 
than  ever  remarkable  in  this  moment,  when  her  fiu»  was  aa 
white  aa  marble,  and  a  sort  of  mild  light  spread  over  it ;  and 
as  she  gm  heiidf  entirely  op  to  the  mspinition  of  her  sing* 
ing,  herpioaa  and  ileady  eye  seemed  alrndy  to  gate  into  the 
home  ofthe  blessed.  I  afanoat  expected  tiiat  her  spirit  should 
be  wafted  away  during  this  desMong;  which  gradually  began 
to  become  more  brMun  and  weak.  "0  GodP'  I  prayed 
silently,  **  fet  me  sooo  toQaw  her  t" 
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Now  there  was  a  trampling  in  the  court.  With  hicte  anil 
a  noise  like  thunder,  a  carriage  drove  up  and  stopped. 

The  guitar  fell  from  Adelaide's  bands.  "*  It  is  he !  It  is 
he  !"  she  exclaimed ;  a  passing  colour  mounted  in  her  cheeks, 
after  which  she  sank  back  as  pale  as  death.  I  left  her  to  the 
doctor's  care,  and  went  out  to  ask  after  the  new-comer.  It 
was  really  Count  Alarik.  By  the  dumb  despair  painted  in 
his  countenance,  I  saw  that  he  knew  all. 

Has  the  Count  met  Countess  Augusta?**  I  aaked  uur- 
riedly. 

He  bowed  his  head  affirmatively.  '*  I  know  all,**  be  said ; 
be  looked  at  me  with  a  glance  of  inexpreesible  anguish,  and 
his  pale  lips  could  but  stammer  out,  **  Adelaide  ?** 

**  She  hves  I**  said  I ;  but  at  the  same  time  burst  into 
tears. 

He  cast  a  glance  of  burning  gratitude  towards  heaTco,  and 
•eized  my  hand.    **  Conduct  me  to  ber  feet  !**  be  eicUimed. 

I  told  him  now  of  Adelaide's  weak  condition.  I  repre- 
sented  to  him  that  he  must  be  patieoi,  cireamfpecfc ;  that  we 
must  avoid  all  whidi  could  orer^Lcite  ber.  I  was  inter- 
rupted hj  a  message  from  ber  wbidi  eaDed  ne  in. 

Adebude  Mt  up  in  bed  with  eyes  ftdl  of  tendemesa  and 
impatience.  "Why  does  be  not  comeT'  she  nkBd;  <*whv 
does  be  deUy  P  WiU  be  not  aee  bia  AddaideP  Does  he 
know  that  she  calls  for  bim,  that  she  will  die  on  bis  heart  ?*' 

The  doctor  wished  to  prevent  the  meeting  for  the  evening, 
saying  that  it  would  ezate  Adelaide  too  much  for  the  night. 


"  Will  you  have  me  die  now  immediately  through  lon^ng 
and  impatience  ?**  aaked  Adelaide.  "  You  must  not  be  un- 
reasonable, for  then  I  shall  become  disobedient.  Foi^give 
me,**  she  continued,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  I  know  that  you 
mean  well,  but  you  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  me.  I 
promise  you  afterwards  to  be  quiet;  before  that  I  cannot 

A  new  message  came  from  the  Count.  He  would  abso- 
lutely come  in  to  Adebude.  It  signified  nothing  seeking  to 
hinder  these  two  loving  beings  firom  uniting.  J  conducted 
Count  Alarik  in;  Adelaide  raised  herself  up  with  a  weak 
cry,  and  stretched  her  arma  towards  him ;  he  darted  forward, 
threw  himself  on  bia  knaet  by  ber  bed,  and  daaptd  ber  ic 
bis  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

GO  NOT  AWAY, 

OtMlairaj!     I  will  DotbealoMl 

I  wa  bebold  tbe^  k»pp  tbM  to  th«  tnd : 
lirt  to  tbj  rm»j  Um  pw«,  Um  blond  taMt 

Go  BoC  awaj  I  brj  tiwsare  and  nj  friaodt 

Look  M  dm!    la  thiM  ojoo,  as  port  m  iMttvM, 

llj  Mai  bos  iMee,  mj  wooiy  tbo«c|ito  find  mil 
Lifht  nato  dariliw  fnMB  tby  (kaeo  to  clw, 

Aad  calm*d  Um  ttokM  pdM  of  nj  bNMt. 

SpodktooMl    Loi  mo  how  Um  bkaod  Mnd 

WMeh  mado  a  boavta  of  Edca*o  bopor  |prof% 
Whon  odjr  bolj  lov«  on  oartb  woo  fiMud, 

And  mao  thio  mwco  poro  of  Ood  abovt. 

0  bt  BO  dwp  tboo  ocafor  to  mj  bi—t, 
t  wkUa  Uiy  fiuthfiil  anM  ropa 


Ut  Bw  wkMn  tby  faabful  arma  wpowt 
Tbuot  tbaat  oonparod with  tbio  rtparaMBi  UmL 
H«» %M an oilBii'a ooAffiocs  aili ito vooo I 

Go  Ml  away,  go  boI  I    Dark  doadwovld  owaDow 
Ton  frim  bum  otml    TboB  |Eonl  I  pn  bm  tby  hand. 

*nawrUI  *tkwoill    Tbooyool    aadlfcnow 
loto  Dmtb*s  oakaovB,  Bi^il^*onbadow'd  laadt 

It  u  a  blessed  thing — and  they  who  lore  anoerelj  know 
well  how  bleawd — ^whcm,  after  a  moment  of  miaundentand- 
ing,  nay,  perhaps  eren  of  mntual  transgression,  to  repose 
heart  against  heart,  and  feel,  sincerely  feel,  that  one  certainty 
IB  to  be  found  on  earth,  one  certainty  which  defies  all  the 
|)ower  of  bell,  one  certainty  which  is  hearen  upon  earth — 
that  they  lore  one  another ;  that  the?  belong  to  one  another; 
that  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world,  shall  diride  those  who 
have  found  each  othor  in  true,  celestial  lore.  O !  this  is  a 
ctTtainty,  the  most  beautiful  which  is  to  be  found  unon 
earth— a  certainty,  the  ground  and  guarantee  of  erery  other. 
Hi*  felt  it  well,  tliat  man,  who,  about  to  naas  from  the  theatre 
of  life,  Uid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  ana  said,  "  I  love,  there- 
f<»r»»  1  am  immortal.'** 

ortal  mortals!  well  for  you,  if  you  hare  here  been 
«d  to  experience  this  explanation  of  life — true  love! 
Well  fur  you,  if  God  has  permitted  this  golden  thread  to  run 
through  and  brighten  the  dark  web  of  your  earthly  life ! 

Tbcve  are  eternal  harmonies,  eternal  sympathies ;  *'  tbera 
are  people  who  are  bom  for  each  other.'*  When  they  meel 
\  •  FriU  I 


» 
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in  the  world,  then  sprinff  up  tbeie  quickly^woreii  bonds  of 
friendship — this  irresirtiDle  power  of  attraetion — those  in- 
ward sympathies  between  two  beings — which  human  reason 
cannot  explain,  which  it  has  gone  out  of  fiuhion  to  beUere 
in,  and  which  yet  exist,  and  are  so  precious  to  the  hearts  in 
which  they  reveal  tiieinsehrea.  Thiej  are  sparks  sprang  from 
mysteries,  which  may  weD  be  called  Hysian. 

These  lorers  fin*  etemitr ;  these  two  who  bad  found  one 
another;  who  in  spite  of  all,  must  belong  to  one  another,  must 
become  one,  I  now  saw  in  Adelaide  and  Alarik.  Long  reposed 
they  heart  to  heart,  and  life  seamed  to  hsTs  no  wijgma,  no 
question  for  them. 

lixit  only  for  a  moment  can  we  on  earth  bear  Keaien 
within  our  breast.  Time  goea  ita  alow  oonrae,  and  en?dopa 
in  mist  all  the  sunshine  of  ufb  and  thenoe  in  this  rile  world 
arise  difficulties,  such  as  exolicationa  and  justifications  even 
between  the  tenderest  friends. 

**  Adelaide,  canst  thoa  famte  meP*'  were  the  first  words 
which  could  struggla  fiMih  from  Count  Alarik's  riolently 
agitated  breast. 

**  O  say  not  so!*'  was  all  ahe  had  the  power  to  answer. 

**  Adebude,  I  am  not  woHhy  of  tbee—I  have  been  hard 
and  unjust  towarda  thee        ** 

''No,  say  not  sol    I  was  so  faulty,  so  childish,  yon 

**  No  eioHinationsr*  bMged  I,  warning  them,  "  not  now 
at  least.  Kemember  thtt  Kebude*s  life  and  your  happiness 
depend  on  her  being  kept  quiet  and  nndisturbed  to  regain 
her  strength.  Look  at  each  other,  enjoy  the  certainty  of 
loving  each  other,  of  being  together  put  let  fine  speeches 
alone,  neither  do  they  now  seem  to  be  requisite.*' 

*'  Only  one  question,  one  sin^  Question  yet  !**  bMcd 
AdeUide.  **  Akrik  T'  and  she  dasped  her  han'ds  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  serious  and  piercing  look ;  **  Alarik,  answer 
mo,  and  tell  me  the  truth,  as  you  would  say  it  before  Ood — 
do  you  love  me  ?  And  do  yon  love  me  more  than  any  one 
on  earth  P" 

"  Adelaide,  you  punish  me  severdy  T*  said  Count  AUrik, 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand ;  large  drops  fell  on  Ade- 
laide's srm. 

*'  No,  take  away  your  band!    No,  look  at  me,  Alarik !  ny 
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Mored  Alank,  look  at  me.  I  have  suffered  so  much  —my 
understanding  is  weakened  ; — answer  me  so  that  I  may  fully 
understand  it — do  you  love  me  ?" 

Alarik  looked  up  at  her  with  the  fulness  of  love,  and  said 
with  deep  seriouflness :  **  God  is  my  witness,  Adelaide,  that  I 
never  lored  any  other  than  thou !  Thou  alone  wert  my  heart's 
wisdom  and  folly ;  my  first,  my  last,  my  only  love  !*** 

With  a  cry  of  joj,  gratefully  outstretched  hands,  and  an 
expression  ot  happmess  which  spread  a  light  over  her  face, 
Adelaide  sunk  back  on  her  bed. 

**  And  now  peace  with  you  !*'  said  I,  smiling,  as  I  softly 
tried  to  septnto  the  knrers.  **  Be  tranquil  now,  if  you  wish 
to  live  for  one  motiber.*' 

They  were  tnmouil ;  they  looked  at  one  another,  her  hand 
rested  in  his,  words  of  loye  and  joy  riided  over  ibmr  lips. 

I  seated  myself,  a  shadow  in  the  Hiadow,  not  fiur  from  this 
bright  imace  of  love,  and  shed  aoiei  tears  orer  it. 

When  ue  night  apnroadiea,  I  desired  that  they  should 
separate,  that  each  migtit  enjoy  some  repoee.  But  although 
1  pronounced  my  admonitions  in  good  Swedish,  the  lovers 
seemed  to  think  that  I  spoke  in  the  langua^  of  the  Christian 
assemblies  of  the  Apostles,  which  language  it  is  now  confessed, 
though  occasionally  snoken,  is  no  longer  understood  upon 
earth. 1  could  really  neitber  make  myself  heard  nor  un- 
derstood, and,  therefore,  oeased  to  talk  in  this  fashion ;  and 
( *ount  AUrik  remained  the  ni^t  in  Adehiide*s  room,  watched 
over  her,  and  nve  her  with  his  own  hand  the  quieting  roedi- 
rinon  which  we  doetor  had  preseribed.  A  tenderness  and 
mildness  waa  in  his  care,  an  almost  womanly  instinct,  which 
I  had  hardly  thought  belonged  to  that  powerful  mau.  But 
nost  delicate  ffrowth  can  spring  from  the  hardest  soil, 
i  it  is  warmly  breathed  on  oy  loye. 

Adehude  fell  auietly  asleep  in  the  ni^t.  She  was  inde- 
fl<*ribably  beautilul  wnere  sue  lay — an  image  of  innocence, 
goodness,  and  PMCo* 

By  Count  Alarik's  words  I  perceived  that  he  took  it  for 
certnin  that  ithe  should  live,  and  would  not  prepare  himself 
for  anything  else. 

"  But  if *•  said  I  sorrowfully. 

*'  She  shall  not  die  !**  said  he  with  a  certainty  as  if  he  weie 
Oodhhnselll    O  poor  mortals! 
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Shortly  afterwardB  Adelaide  awoke.  **  I  feel  mjielf  rerr 
%'Mk"  uid  she  in  a  faint  Toice.  **  Alarik,  I  must  apeak  witn 
you  ere  it  is  too  late.'* 

"  Tou  shall  not  die  !'*  he  cried  with  wild  alann,  and  daaped 
her  in  his  arms.  *'  UeaTen*i  angels  shall  not  match  jott 
from  me!" 

*'  But  GK)d,  Alarik,  but  Ood  I  We  cannot  tet  ourMhrea 
sgainst  God*8  will.  That  would  be  madneas.  God's  will  be 
done !    What  He  does  is  good." 

'*  God  cannot,  God  will  not  take  you  from  me  !**  was  his 
wild  and  despairing  outcry. 

**  O  speak  not  so,  Ahuik !"  implored  AdeUude  with  affect- 
ing teiioemeas  and  humility.  "  Let  us  not  remne,  let  us  be 
resigned.  How  can  you  t£ink  that  what  God  doea  can  be 
other  than  ^ood?  Neither  ahall  I  leave  thee,  thouch  I  die. 
I  shall  be  with  thee  as  an  angel.  1  shall  surround  thee  with 
my  wings  when  thou  sleepest  and  when  thou  wakest ;  I  shall 
waft  peace  to  thr  heart ;  erery  payer  that  thou  prayeet  1  ahall 
carry  up  to  Goa,  and  return  with  its  aoawer  to  thee ;  I  shall 
await  thee,  my  Alarik,  in  that  bright  land  where  there  is  no 
more  sorrow  nor  parting ;  and  in  thy  last  itniggle  I  will  ap- 
pear to  thee,  I  shall  weep  a  tear,  and  take  thjr  epirit  with  a 
kiss.  Ah !  diost  thou  know  it  is  beautiful  there  abore  tiie 
clouds  in  God*s  clear  hearen  ?  I  know  it ;  I  hare  felt  it 
within  these  few  days " 

**  And  thou  wilt  (eave  me,  Adelaide,  for  that  hMftnF* 

**  If  God  so  wills.  Willinglywould  I  live  fbr  thee  on  earth, 
O  how  willingly !  But  God's  will  be  done.  We  ahall  soon 
be  reunited.'* 

My  pen  is  impotent  to  depict  the  scenea  which  followed. 
Who  has  really  the  power  on  one  side  to  repreaent  this  de- 
spairing combat  of  lore  against  invisible  powers  to  retain 
what  it  loves ;  and  on  the  other,  that  angehc  peace,  that  re> 
aignation,  that  pure  oonaolation  and  higher  love,  which  doea 
not  view  life  in  separate  moments— whicit,  feeling  God's  life 
in  ita  own  bosom,  aeea  in  death  but  a  paasage,  a  qniai  deep, 
followed  by  a  new  morniog^  with  dearer  ^un,  and  more  power- 
ful love. 

Adelaide  exacted  from  Alarik  pardon  for  Augusta.  Ha 
eould  not,  he  aaid,  forgive  *;er. 
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"  You  cannot  ?"  said  Adelaide  sorrowfully.  "  0  Alarik  ! 
how  can  we  then  pray,  *  ondforqive  u4  our  situ  V '* 

**  Do  not  speak  or  her  now,  interrupted  Count  Alarik 
riolently ;  **  now  I  could  curse '* 

Adelaide  laid  her  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  hegan  to  weep. 
He  kissed  away  her  tears,  became  calmer,  and  promised  to 
foivive  her  for  the  sake  of  her  prayer. 

I  saw  them  so  moTed,  that  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  inju- 
rious to  her.  I  prayed  them  to  be  calm,  and  proposed  to 
read  something  to  them.  Thej  wiUingly  agreed ;  and  that  I 
miffbt  at  the  same  time  fix  their  attention  and  calm  their 
feJinga,  as  well  as  with  the  secret  desire  of  giving  a  lesson, 
^vith  regard  to  Adelaide,  to  the  philosoph«r  Alarik,  I  read 
i'aul's  beautiful  chapter  on  love: 

'*  Though  1  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  hare  not  chanty,  I  am  become  as  soundi\ig  brass  or  a 
tinklinff  cymbal  And  though  I  hare  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  undentand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge ;  and  tnough 
I  have  all  faith,  so  tbst  I  could  remore  mountains,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing.** 

I  Uid  pirticular  emphasis  on  these  words : 

^  Chanty  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  charity  enrieth  not ; 
elutrity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  putTed  up.  Seeketh  not 
her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thiukoth  no  evil.  Beareth 
all  things,  believeth  sil  thincs,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  thinp.  Charity  never  uuleth;  but  whether  there  be 
prophecies,  ther  shall  lafl ;  whether  there  be  tongues,  thev 
flhail  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish 
away.  For  we  know  in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part.  But 
when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away. 

•  ••••• 

"  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  :hanty,  these  three 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  diarity/* 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 


THE   GOOD  BLEEP. 


0!  who  abort  Um  cfcmds  like  DM  tluUl  lort  tbitr 
A  glorioat  Mrmpb  in  hb  hmpfj  lot  ? 

Wten  bM  be,  be  baa  beaotT  tocre  abort  uw^ 
The  gia  to  lore  like  me,  that  bae  be  noL 

Unto  bis  bolr  breaat  eartb'e  lore  it  rain. 
The  bBaa  of  bii kisb  hearen  b  of  bii  eboieii 

While  I  am  booad  to  tbet  in  joj  or  mId, 
Tb  I  akme  eaa  aaaver  to  thy  roiee. 


Ir  thou  love — if  thou  Bincerelylove— if,  in  thy  friend'i  hetrt, 
in  her  eye,  thou  have  found  the  nbbftth  of  thy  toul — if  in 
love  and  its  perfection  thou  have  coDoehred  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  the  bliss  of  heaven^  and  thoa  be  forced  to  fear  that 
the  beating  of  that  heart  will  cease  beneath  thy  hand,  that 
that  love  will  go  out  in  that  beloved  eye 

And  if  then  remorse  rise  aoeasinghr  up  against  thee  by  the 
death-bed  of  thy  beloved,  and  sar — **  Thou  hast  not  loved  well ; 
thy  love  was  soiled  by  unworthy  doubts ;  for  thy  sake,  thy 
treasure  lies  here  ready  to  sink  into  the  dark  grave ;  thou 
hast  plunged  her  there ;  woe,  woe  to  him  who  caniiot  love 
rightly! " 

And  if  friepds  wiD  console  thee ;  if  thy  beloved  heraelf 
will  raise  her  gentle  voice,  and  whisper, 
0  monmir  ooti  k  b  eo jped  to  die, 
To  db  whit  yoai«— Mitlib  rata  worU  MIS7I 


To  tare  aaida,  aad  mmir  «bn  the  99% 
Thea  op«ik  syoB  a  br^l^tor  Aqr. 

And  if  then,  with  the  tentiiDent  of  the  infinite  love  in  thy 
breast,  thou  art  ready  to  de^r  heaven  itself  to  give  a  higher 
haopiness  than  thy  love  would  have  given 

If  thou  have  experienced  these  sentiments  of  tremulous 
love,  of  remorse,  or  strife  with  heaven  itself^  then  thou  canst 
understand  Count  Alarik*s  state  of  mind  during  sefOTal  daya 
which  he  passed  watching  bv  Adelaide's  bed.  She  lay  in  tne 
neatest  auifler.  Count  Alsrik  did  not  turn  his  eye  from 
her ;  he  spoke  not ;  but  by  the  expression  ol  his  fiioe,  one 
would  have  said  that  he  struggled  with  the  angel  of  death 
who  had  been  sent  for  his  beloved.  He  woM  moi  that  she 
should  die. 

When  Adelaide  spoke  with  her  betrothed  during  the  course 
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of  these  days,  she  tried  to  prepare  him  for  her  departure — 
she  spoke  of  the  happiness  reserved  for  her  in  heaven. 

Alarik  answered — "  None  will  love  you  as  I  do,  Adelaide. 
Can  happiness  be  increased  when  the  bands  of  love  are 
sundered?  Can  any  one  understand  you  as  I  do?  could 
angelfl  give  you  more  bliss  than  I  ?  O  Adelaide  !  have  you 
learned  to  mistrust  the  strength  of  my  affection  ?*' 

She  denied  it.  She  smiled  on  him  through  her  tears.  She 
told  him  that  he  alone  could  make  her  happy ;  but  that  they 
should  not  be  long  divided.  All  that  she  said  was  gentle, 
was  tender,  was  good,  was  a  soothing  balaam  to  his  soul. 

On  the  seventh  day,  Adelaide  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  When 
she  awoke  after  several  hours*  rest,  the  doctor  pronounced 
ber  better. 

"Better!**  repeated  Count  Alarik.  He  went  out;  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  erening  of  his  arrival,  his  tears 
flowed.    He  bowed  his  knees,  and  thanked  God. 

When  he  returned  to  Adelaide,  she  stretched  her  arms 
towards  him.     **  I  shall  live  for  thee  !**  she  said. 

Thev  wept  like  children ;  but  oh,  how  happy  they  were ! 

In  the  evening  of  that  diay,  the  lovers  fell  upon  the  despe- 
rate thought  of  explaining  the  causes  of  the  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  which  had  arisen  between  them.  This  con- 
versation satisfied  and  yet  excited  them.  Countess  Augusta, 
under  pretence  of  correcting  a  fimlt  in  the  drawing,  had  cot 
the  portrait  in  her  hands  which  was  destined  for  Adelaide  ^ 
this  the  latter  had  during  the  last  few  days  already  suspected. 
All  gradually  became  aear  to  their  eyes;  they  wept  over 
their  own  faults,  and  shuddered  at  each  others  sofTering. 
The  errors  of  the  past  shed  a  light  on  the  future. 

"  I  shall  never  ocrabt  thee  more,  my  AdeUide,**  said  Count 
AUrik,  as  he  pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  heart.  **  Never 
more  will  I  disturb  thy  innocent  gaiety  with  a  dark  sus- 
picion. O  may  it  never  cease  as  long  as  I  live,  my  blessed 
Adelaide!  my  life's  flower!  my  joy!'* 

*'  And  if  I  should  live  to  belong  to  thee  on  earth,*'  said 
Adelaide,  **  I  shall  not  be  childish  and  thoughtless  as  before. 
Ah!  this  short  time  of  sufiering  has  done  me  much  good! 
I  have,  during  these  few  days,  thought  more  and  more 
seriously  of  lilc  than  during  my  whole  lifetime  before.  I 
will  be  thy  joy,  Alarik;  but  not  onJv  as  I  have  hitherto 

0% 
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been :  I  have  caught  glimpses  of  life's  higher  dignity  and 
beauty ;  thou  wilt  teach  me  to  feel  it  fully.  Lead  me,  my 
Alarik ;  I  will  be  thy  willing  disciple— I  will  gladly  follow 
where  thou  leadest — I  will " 

"  Shall  there  be  pancakes  or  pastry  to  supper  P"  called  I 
suddenly  at  the  door,  to  make  a  diversion  in  this  more  feel- 
ing than  healthy  conversation. 

The  little  children  were  with  me.  They  carried  a  plate 
each,  I  myself  carried  a  basket  loaded  with  cherries. 

Adelaide  called  in  the  little  ones.  Count  Alarik  (reed 
them  from  the  plates,  and  lifted  the  children  upon  their 
sister's  bed.    They  kissed  and  embrMed  each  other. 

But  now  Adelaide  wished  also  to  est  The  diildren  must 
decamp  from  the  bed. 

"  Hay  1  hold  your  plate,  Adelaide?"  said  Alarik. 

"  Yes,  if  you  fall  on  your  knees  !**  anawered  she,  with  all 
her  former  joking  arrogance. 

"  You  are  getting  well !"  he  crie<l  '  ^^mI,  knrit  down, 
and  offered  her  the  plate,  full  of  U -^  intoo  dierries. 

8he  fed  him  and  herself  altematel v  —  they  joked,  thtj 
murmured,  they  laughed,  they  took  the  dieiiiea  firom  eaeo 
other*s  lips ;  they  teemed  unable  tufBdently  to  make  them- 
■elvee  one. 

O  love !  bleaeed,  wiae  madneetl 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

▲  8HOBT  CHAPTZE. 
Which  raaU  J  wtra  too  ihort,  «n«  Umn  aot  oChin  whaca  ut  tot  la«K. 


LoTB  and  prayer  kept  watch  for  Adelaide ;  death  went 
past.  The  President  returned  with  EdU,  both  hi^py  in 
having  learned  to  know  each  other.  Counteea  Aucuata's 
wickedness  was  concealed ;  she  tmrdled  abroad.  Adelaide 
became  well,  and  rosy,  and  gay.  The  banna  were  pnbliahed 
in  church,  but  the  marriace  was  performed  at  home.  Aide- 
laide  wept  and  smiled.  The  children  wondered.  The  prieet 
and  President  gave  their  bt>nediction.  Certainly  amen  was 
said  in  heaven.  The  President  and  Mamaelle  Bonnquiat 
danced  the  Analaue.  Somebody  wept  silent  tears  orer  the 
loss  of  her  delight ;  Count  Alarik  travelled  away  with  it 
some  days  after  the  marria^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

▲PAST,  BETWEEN  THE  PBESIDEVT  A17D  ME. 

Pbbs. — She  is  ft  sniiaa,  and  joa  ftr» 
MoMiwii  g  B.— ftott-tf. 

The  Pbb8. — "  Depend  upon  it,  btmne  omU  !  Edla  is  a  real 
genius.  She  will  be  a  light  for  her  native  country.  She 
wants  to  know  everything;  she  asks  about  everything;  slie 
understands  everything ;  she  has  asked  questions  of  me,  of  a 
depth — it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  instruct  her.  She  is  astt>- 
nishing !  Professor  A.  could  not  sufficiently  express  his  ad- 
miration of  her  dear  head.  Professor  A.,  Maniselle  Honn- 
quist !  That  is  not  a  trifle,  that — I  could  only  wish  thut 
Edla  were  not  so  distrustful  of  herself,  so  shy ! " 

I. — **  Edla  is  reailv  according  to  my  conviction  little  in- 
clined to  appear  before  the  public  with  what  she  knowH. 
She  is  more  mclined  to  live  retired  with  what  she  can  ac- 
quire of  intellectual  riches,  to  make  herself  and  her  nearest 
eonnezions  happy  with  them.     She  has  no  ambition." 

Thb  Pbbs. — **  That  is  a  pity,  Mamselle  Bonnquist,  a  grrat 
pit)r.  One  should  not  put  one's  candle  under  a  bushel,  but 
let  its  light  shine  for  the  world.  Well,  Edla  is  very  young 
yet,  and  can  have  time  to  prepare  herself  for  her  important 

calling.     I  will  only  desire  that  no  lover  meanwhile that 

devil  of  a  Profetsor  looked  to  me  quite  meditative ! '* 

I. — **  Edla  will  never  leave  her  father.  I  know  her  dtv 
termined  will  in  that  respect.  She  will  employ  her  life  in 
procuring  comfort  and  enjoyment  for  him." 

The  Pbm.— **  Qod  bless  her  for  that.  I  confess  that  it 
would  now  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  get  on  without  her. 
Meantime  her  happiness  must  be  the  first  object.  And 
when  I  besides  am  so  happy  as  to  possess  in  my  houHe  a 
friend,  soch  as  Mamselle  Kdnnquist--in  truth — I  ho{)e — 
hem — ^you  are " 

I.—"  Plait-ar 

The  Pres. — "My  best  ^lamselle  Bonnquist,  my  bewt 
friend — I  hope " 

My  reader!  /hope  that  you  will  not  think  ill,  if  I  skip 
over  the  President's  and  my  hopes,  the  sooner  U}  couduci 
you  to  the  "  Home  of  Happiness." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TBI   HOICK   or   HJlPPnCESS. 

O  how  beautiful  to  see,  U  the  smoke  of  one's  own  boaie. — Fravumm 

The  baj  of  a  Ukp,  some  wooded  heights,  between  tbcm  fields  and  : 
and  on  an  elprati<<n  from  which  one  has  a  view  of  the  whole,  eran  of  m  town  i 
soch  is  the  general  appearance  of  Sweden.— FoBSSix  (Statistics  of  Swedao.) 

(^ve  striken  root  in  the  finite,  but  strires  towards  haarea,  and  breathes  la  Om 

light  for  every  wanderer— it  stands  b  the  dawn  of  a  higher  world.— B n. 

Is  there  to  be  found  a  gift  of  heaven  more  predoua,  mora 
worthy  our  most  ardent  gratitude,  than  that  of  ponening  a 
family,  a  home,  where  virtues,  kindnesses,  and  enjojments, 
are  every-day  guests,  where  the  heart  and  the  eye  sun  them- 
selves in  a  world  of  love,  where  the  thoughts  are  lively  and 
enlightened,  where  friends  not  only  by  word  but  by  action 
say  to  each  other — "Thy  joy,  thy  sorrow,  thy  hope^  thy 
prayer,  are  mine  !'* 

oee  how  within  such  a  noble  and  hi4>py  fiunily  erery 
dUfiarent  gift  unites  itself  to  form  an  agroeable  element  A 
goodness  and  beauty,  in  which  every  member  of  the  fimily 
finds  his  life ;  where  each  capability  receires  its  defelopaent, 
each  feeling  its  counterpart  and  its  answer;  esdi  pure  desire 
its  flower !  See,  how  tears  are  like  a  heaTenly  dew,  smiles  like 
the  sunlight  which  entices  out  the  flowers,  and  love,  lore  is 
the  blessed,  the  fruitful  earth  from  which  the  seeds  of  all  that 
is  good  and  to  be  enjo^red  spring  graciously  up  I  See,  how 
the  body  (for  it  is  to  be  included)  enjoys  itself  and  thrives  in 
the  harmonious  regulations  of  home,  and  with  fruits  which 
are  not,  like  those  of  the  first  Paradise — forbidden  ! 

Life  within  a  happy  fiunily  is  a  continual  development — a 
continual  spring. 

0  my  mother !  O  my  sweet  sisters !  Ye  who  taught  me  to 
bless  home — it  is  to  jou  are  dedicated  these  lines,  these 
grateful  tears  which  moisten  my  eyes ! 

1  will  speak  of  family  and  home,  I  will  speak  of  them  for 
Sweden's  daughters,  not  to  teach  them  anything,  but  to  give 
back  to  them  in  a  faithful  mirror  the  pictures  which  the  noble 
amongst  tliem  have  let  me  view,  for  it  is  pleasant  to  be  a 
n.irror  to  the  good — may  it  be  my  happy  lot  in  life ! 

I  have  seen  home  in  the  cot  on  the  sandv  heath ;  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  princely  castle,  adorned  by  the  arts ;  I  have 
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•een  it  in  the  burgher's  simple  and  convenient  duelling;  and 
in  each,  where  virtue  and  love  united  the  bonds  of  family 
intercourse,  there  its  genius,  good  and  guardian  woman, 
iitood  watchful  and  active ;  I  saw  everywhere  the  same  kindly 
sights,  heard  everywhere  the  same  soft  harmonies.  Kiches 
and  poverty  made  no  difference. 

Ooodness  and  order,  these,  heaven's  serving-spirits  upon 
earth,  call  forth  everywhere  the  same  peace  and  the  same 
comfort.  No  bitter  root  has  leave  to  grow  there.  Where 
it  would  grow  comes  either  a  smile  or  a  tear,  and  with  these 
a  kind  word  to  stifle  it.  Love  watches  over  the  cradle  of 
infancy,  over  the  rest  of  old  age,  over  the  well-being  and 
comfort  of  each  individual.  In  order  to  be  happy,  man  turns 
from  the  life  of  the  world — home. 

The  sorrowful  heart  finds  eomfort  in  home ;  the  disquieted, 
peace ;  the  gay  has  there  his  life's  true  element.  Where  do 
you  bear  the  agreeable  joke,  which  only  excites  to  satisfy ; 
where  those  glad  words  mil  of  tenderness  and  praise ;  where 
that  hearty  uughter,  those  cries  of  sincere  enjoyment  to 
which  innocence  and  goodness  every  day  respond,  and  which 
form  every-day-life's  light,  living  fireworks ;  where  do  you 
perceive  ttiem  all,  these  innumerable  little  pleasantnesses, 
which  give  the  objects  of  life  a  heightened  beauty — if  not 
within  the  virtuous  and  happy  family  ?  Mnd  where,  as  there, 
do  you  find  these  self-denving  lives,  these  pure  unsung  sacri- 
fices for  each  other's  well-being;  that  faithful  and  hallowed 
love,  which  unites  itself  in  this  life  and  lifts  the  soul  to 
heaven — where,  if  not  there,  do  you  find  that  pure  bliss, 
which  makes  us  sometimes  dream  that  heaven  has  nothing 
more  beautiful  to  offer  than  earth  ? 

Pious  spirits,  when  they  speak  of  dying,  speak  of  going 
"  home."  Their  longing  for  heaven  is  for  them  the  same  as 
their  longing  for  home.  Jesus  even  shows  us  the  dwelling 
of  etenuu  bliBS  under  the  image  of  a  home — of  "  His  Father's 
house.** 

Does  not  this  tell  us  that  our  earthly  home  is  intended  to 
be  an  image  of  our  heavenly  home — a  pathway,  a  fore-court 
to  that  higher  home  P 

The  North  is  cold  and  serious.  The  arts  do  not  there 
nossess  their  dwelling-place;  the  time  of  flowers  is  short. 
Will  you  see  their  native  earth,  see  Italy*  lee  France ;  wiU 
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Tou  see  ihe  ooiuecnted  earth  of  home,  of  fiunilMC,  ■•• 
Sweden  I  See  ereijwhere  Mnongst  the  rodu  md  the  forusta 
those  quiet  dwellincB,  where  nuui  enjors  «n  ennobled  OAturml 
life;  where,  in  the  bosom  of  holjr  and  predoas  rebtioiMhip, 
are  dereloped  piety  and  bravery,  the  national  Turtiiea  of 
Sweden. 

And  now,  while  we  are  on  such  a  good  (J^  l«t  us  turn 
into  AdeUude*s  home.  I  hare  called  it  **  th«  UooM  of  Happi- 
ness," and  sincereljr  desire  that  my  readers  may  do  the  same. 
Let  me  see  if  I,  with  the  help  of  my  cousin  Beata  BverT. 
day*s  pen  (which  that  bte  penonage  bequeathed  to  me), 
shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  tertimony  also  of  your  tongue^ 
my  reader. 

A  dear  Norember  morning  dawned  over  H.  on  the  morrow 
of  that  day  on  which  Count  Alarik  had  introduced  hia  lovsly 
bride  into  the  hall  of  his  fathers.  While  we  are  in  the  way 
of  intruding  into  houses,  and  committing  indieeretioos,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  yoimg  Counteae'a  aitting-rooro.  No 
dust  on  the  grMo  carpet ;  on  the  windowa  aiM  mirror  no 
spot.  The  air  ia  embalmed  with  nugniooette.  The  break- 
fast-table,  with  a  daailiitf  white  tableetoth  and  aaokb^  eoflee 
is  standing  by  the  aofii.  Borne  bwntiftil  pieliirea,  by  8wiid«i*a 
best  artists,  decorate  the  walk.  Where  are  the  young  eonpla 
themsdresP    Tee!  AUrik  and  Addaide  are  ataodtiv  by  &e 

«h  her 


window;  he  with  his  arm  ronad  her  waist,  abe  with 
lovely  head  leaning  on  hia  ahoolder 


The  firrt  snow  had  faDeo  in  the  night,  and  like  a  larm 


white  sheet  lay  the  Uke  belbiw  the  statdir  old  CMtle. 
tall  fir  forest  stretdied  ita  MMnrjr  erowna  wide  aroond  towards 
the  skies,  and  on  the  other  aide  of  the  lake  lay  a  ridge  of 
rooks  of  extraordinary  form.  From  a&r  in  the  forest  was 
heard  the  cheerful  lod  Tifoitma  atrokea  of  the  axe.  Now 
and  then  a  large  anowflake  ML  through  the  quiet  air,  the 
sky  became  dearer  and  de««r,  and  the  donda  beemne  meet 
deeplr  died  in  purple  and  gold,  till  they  were  suddenly  Ibroed 
to  pale  before  the  hnamiiy  glance  of  the  king  of  dar,  as  he 
arose  dear  and  eloriooafrom  his  white  bed  on  the  boriion. 
The  fidds  and  Uie  trees  were  soon  clothed  in  a  diamond 
mantle ;  they  glittered  with  a  thousand  stars ;  but  it  was  not 
in  rivalry,  but  aa  homage  and  thanka. 
And  th*a  noble  scene  waa  oonlenplated  by  two  happy 
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beiD^.  Count  Alarik's  eagie-eje  reposed  on  the  sun.  and 
bore  unaTcrted  his  dsiilmg  lieams.  Adelaide  inily  ann 
piou^y  bent  her  head  as  if  to  hail  the  spreader  of  jojr,  and 
sang  Tegn^r*f  "  Song  to  the  Sun,'* 

P^  >g  •jowM*  aii&iit,  ile. 

To  tbM  I  niw  H17  mf,  Ivilk  iMoM  ran ! 

then  suddenly  interrupting  heraeU^  and  clasping  her  hands 
in  delight,  sb^  ezclaimed : 

"  Ah,  m  spring!  then  here  it  must  be  beautiful !  when  the 
open,  and  the  sun  entieea  oat  flower  after  flower — 
1  this  I  (oaj  tttj  may  enjoy  with  thee!     O  Alarik! 
how  beautiful  is  lira !     How  pleasant  to  live  !** 

"  To  lire  !**  rrneated  Count  Alarik  thoughtfully,  "  and  what 
is  it  to  lire  ?"  aaked  he  miliiig  ■•  he  eootemplated  Adelaide. 

*'To  loreT'  replied  Adefatt£  with  warmth,  ''and  to  adore 
Him  who  save  as  lofe.  O  how  much  lees  we  should  enjoy 
of  the  good  things  of  life,  had  we  not  an  all-good  Qiver  to 
thank!  I  lore  thee,  Alarik,  I  thank  Ood,  and  this  is  the 
stole  thinff  to  me,  and  this  is  mr  hamnnoM." 

**  And  I  win  thank  Him  for  tne  gift  of  thee,  my  Adelaide, 
as  for  life's  best  treasure,"  said  C(mnt  Alarik  as  he  pressed 
her  warmljr  to  his  heart,  and  looked  thankfblly  up  to  beaven. 

But  sentiments  alone  are  not  enough  for  life,  we 

pled  Addaide 


I  know,  I  know,**  interrupted  Adelaide  with  a  kiss,  and 
a  pbjfbl  101110,  "we  mufli  thtnii, study, make  ounehrea useful 
in  our  generation,  read  history,  and  all  that — no!  do  not 
beoome  grare!  Look,  all  wisdooi  is  bom  merely  of  the 
heart's  warmth.  When  tiie  son  shines  on  the  esrth,  it  bears 
foKh  fruit.  I  lore  thee— what  is  the  interest  of  thy  life, 
will  become  that  of  mine  also.    '  Thy  Und  shall  be  my  hmd, 

and  thy  iKen^  my  friends.'  *' ^This  bet  she  added  with 

dee^felt  seriouaneis. 

"But  teQ  me,**  eontinued  she,  "are  people  in  our  days 
with  all  their  levnfaig  reaUy  happier  thn,  for  instanoe,  toe 
Patriardis  were  in  wir  time?  Are  the  Swedes  now  better 
and  happiv  thai  Hieir  ignotmnt  flawflitters  sereral  hundred 
years  baekr* 

''Hie  gieatsr  mms  of  people  tan  better  and  happier,'* 
answnred  CoodI  Akfik.    "Msnee  nd  art  hsire  by  their  ad> 
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Tance  giren  to  humanity  omns  for  their  different  powent 
rich  means  for  enjoyment,  ana  defence  againat  ■offering.  But 
the  right  scale  bj  which  to  estimate  the  adranoe  of  the 
human  race  would  be  better  ascertained  b^  our  looking  into 
the  fiunilv  life  of  former  days,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of 
ours.  Through  acquaintance  vrith  family  life — thia  root  of 
the  life  of  sodetr — ^we  should  first  learn  to  peroeiTe  in  what 
dep^ree  human  life  has  sained  in  happiness  and  eleration.  1 
think,  my  Adelaide,  that  you,  by  a  nearer  contaiaplation, 
would  not  ^ish  to  change  our  tiroes  for  former  times^  nor 
vour  home  for  a  hut  in  the  ffrores  of  Mamrs,  though  it  aqghl 
De  shaded  by  palm-trees ;  neither  for  a  knightly  caraa,  thoogh 
you  would  there  haTe  to  work  the  banner  for  ^our  arined  and 
plundering  Viking ;  and  although  in  the  Pstnarchal  aa  in  the 
Chivalric  ages,  there  would  be  no  need  for  you  to  leant,  and 
you  might  call  your  husband, '  lord  !*  ** 

**  My  lord  and  husband  !**  said  Adelaide  as  she  bowed  to 
AUrik  with  a  humility  full  of  faaoniation— **  than  aa  now  it 
had  alwa^  been  a  happtneas  and  an  boooiir.  But  teQ  me, 
best  Alank,  how  doea  it  then  happen  tiial  tbaae  our  daya  are 
not  tn  general  happier  f  Are  tnere  not  efeii  now  many  on- 
happy  and  diridea  fhmiliaaF* 

''There  are,*'  answwed  Ooont  Alarik ;  *'but  it  ia  their 
own  fault ;  all  the  elements  for  happinasa  and  improreiiient 
are  found  in  life ;  we  require  but  to  slreleh  out  our  hands  to 
reach  them.    Much  eril  and  mveh  mktrj,  it  ia  trua^ 


to  our  times:  but  it  is  a  tnno  of  •tragale  and  derdopoMBl ; 
a  remarkable  moment  of  paawga,  and  the  err  of  rictory 
already  sounds  ofer  the  07  of  diatiess.  We  shall  during  tM 
winter  evenings  read  hiatorr  together,  and  you  will  there  scv 
a  noble  sisfat — God*s  dovMopoeot  in  humanity.  Yon  will 
see  how  He  givea  bimaelf  to  our  race  in  clearer  beama,  in  a 
growing  intimacy,  more  and  more  aooordin^  aa  it  haa  power 
to  receive  Him.  Yon  shall  see  how  humanity,  nourished  by 
the  life  of  the  Eternal  One,  derelopa  erer  more  fully  and 
harmoniousl3r  its  members— glanoes  more  clearlr  to  heaven 
— how  its  spiritual,  its  celestial  form  gradually  orightens  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Alnuirhty — you  ■hall  see  this,  and 
you  shall  rejoice;  feel  yourself  hapny,  that  oren  you  are 
called,  in  your  degree,  to  ^rsttd  Ood  s  kingdoi  upon  eartlk 
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And  joa  shall  find,  mj  Adelaide,  that  the  enjoyment  of  life 
can  stand  side  by  side  with  its  seriousness — nay  !  that  they 
could  not  be  without  one  another.*' 

Adebttde  looked  brightly  and  full  of  glad  presentiments  up 
to  her  hnabend.  **  I  think  I  midentand  you,"  said  she ; 
"and  when  all  new*inarried  oonplea  keep  what  they  have 
promiaed  before  God,  as  we  shall  do,  when  finally  the  whole 
numan  race  makes  but  one  aing^  holy  family,  then  the 
moment  of  union  shall  hare  arrired  between  God  and  his 
earth,  and  then  shall  the  happy  bride  say  like  me,  *  O  how 
good  is  God!  God  be  praised r*^' 

^'O  how  good  is  God!  God  be  praised!**  joined  Count 
AUrik  with  warmth,  and  clasped  his  wife  to  his  breast. 

So  stood  they  both — ^pioua,  good  and  happy,  united  in  an 
earthlr  and  in  a  hesTeolj  lore — man  and  woman. 

Ana  if  any  of  mr  readert  ihoiild  fear  that  a  lore,  which 
tired  so  entirely  in  fife's  higber  VMiaiia,  should  leare  temporal 
eooesna  m  nedect — if  some  eareral  and  lorely  reader  should 


While  thej  are  itanding  here,  and  speakinff,  *pour 
•eformBv  U  ommr  H  Fegprit^*  the  eoifee  ia  growing  cold!  I 
shall  take  upon  mjtelf  to  inform  her  reepectfully,  that  in  spite 
of  the  euufuiMition  in  the  window  they  were  in  time  to  enjoy 
it  Quite  warm,  tooetber  with  fresh-baked  ruaks ;  and  I  would 
willinf^ly  here  make  a  pietnre  of  the  Udif  qf  the  houte^  and 
the  wtigtreu  ofik§  hmm,  audi  aa  I  saw  them  in  Adelaide,  the 
earelbl  and  watchful,  who  had  her  eye  erery where,  and  yet 
left  every  one  in  j>eaoe  and  freedom  to  attend  to  his  own 
dutiea ;  the  attenttre,  who  adorned  her  simple  table  as  taste- 
fully aa  she  arranged  her  coDboard  orderly — who  was  careful 
if  her  noble  hnamind'a  oomibrt  in  the  Teij  least  thing,  and 
kept  the  serrants  in  order  and  in  brilliant  humour,  and 
entered  into  the  smaUeat  detaila  of  erery-day  life  with  a  spirit 
and  taste  which  imparted  to  tbem  a  poetry  and  charm. 

"  Poo^T  *nd  diarma  in  erery-daj  bfe'a  oceapations !"  cried 
distmstftilly  Mil.  Shopkeeper  Tongmin,  to  whom  I  read  this 
paaaage,  and  aba  bmn  to  aigfa  orer  to  me  jtro  memaria,  of 
oaking;  brewing,  waaning,  etc.,  etc 

Nefertbdeas  it  waa  as  I  hare  said  ;  for  order,  goodness, 
and  gaietr,  were  little  bonaebold  dirinities  in  Adebude'a 
borne,  ana  kept  watch,  and  beat  time  ererywhere. 

**  And  whence  had  she  the  power  to  charm  forth  these  ?*' 
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Yes ;  by  this,  that  she  waa  happy  and  deseiring  of  her 
happiness ;  that  she  could  love  him  whom  she  esteemed,  with 
whom  she  had  united  her  life ;  and  love — love,  that  celestial 
guest,  has  the  power  to  raise  this  life's  heaviest  dough.* 

And  now,  heloved  reader — if  I  could  offer  you  a  more 
pleasing  picture  than  that  of  a  lonng  and  happy  pair ;  of  a 
tiome,  a  lore-court  of  heaven — I  would  try  to  produce  it  to 
do  you  a  pleasure ;  but  as  I  do  not  conceive  myself  to  have 
that  power,  so away  with  my  pen ! 

*  Most  honoured  boutAwpera !  do  the  Aothorns  tbt  JMtiof  to  \i9b*r%  tkM 
rii»  wdl  kaoirt  that  • -irapw  doogk  riM  of  itKlf,  od  pMiM^T  takt  tkb  M». 
fmritoa  loH  to  thf  kttir. 
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NINA. 


Fcfgly  miribrtam  WM  twdw    PBfw  H  h  of  >  tentimtnUl  kind. 

EumDnvAxx 
Liii  b  tbc  JmniuuBt  of  ft  nkadid  inm^^ti. 


PREFACE. 


As  the  Uessed  Mamselle  Bonn^uist  lay  on  her  detth-bed 
from  the  unblessed  cholera,  I  reoeiTed  from  her  a  packet  with 
the  following  words : 

**  As  thou  art  the  best  friend  that  I  possess  in  this  world, 
I  therefore  send  thee  herewith  some  notices  of  a  family  with 
whom  I  lived  the  greatest  part  of  my  days,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  me  worthy  of  being  penned  down.  With  a  tome- 
what  nicer  elaboration  they  might  probably  form  a  continua- 
tion of  my  story  of  '  Thi  PEBSinxirT*8  Dauohtibs.'  If 
thou  findcst  in  these  (Mpers  matters  to  afford  interest  to  the 
reader,  I  am  persuaded  that  thou  wilt  set  ,^7*df  to  work 
them  out,  and  to  weave  them  into  a  whole.  'With  the  age  of 
the  actors  in  the  narrative,  with  the  time  in  which  the  erents 
occur,  as  well  as  with  the  local  drcumstanoes,  thou  cmst  deal 
and  order  as  thou  wilt,  and  allow  thyself  therein  the  same 
freedom  which  I  hare  allowed  myself.  All  this  is  of  minor 
importance  in  a  little  Tolume  which  eoncerua  itaelf  only  with 
the  history  of  the  heart  Qladly  do  I  bequeath  to  thee  the 
finishing  of  my  feeble  aketdiee.  Thou  wilt  oertatnlr  PCiftni 
it  better  than  myself^  since  thou  art  older;  and  lift  ii  a 
teaching,  a  going  to  school,  in  which  erery  new  year  should 
advance  us  into  a  higher  class.  I  too  am  now  about  to  ascend 
higher ;  I  ^  to  learn  more, — but  probably  not  to  write  more. 
Farewell,  till  the  brighter  morning ! 

"Thme, 

**  Emma.** 

I  have  done  what  Emma  Bonnquist  desired ;  how  P — thou, 
friendly  reader,  roayst  decide.    Behold  I 

But  who  then  is"  I  ?**  thou  wilt  ask.  Dear  reader,  I  am, 
— if  thou  art  good, — but  especially  if  thou  art  unfortunate — 
with  my  whole  heaii, 

Tht  humbli  bxBTAirr. 
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NINA. 


CHAPTER  L 

OLD  AOQUAIHTJjrOB. 
Wdl,  art  JOS  an  nam  ■■■ntihJ  bcrtP—BnxiiAV. 

Wi  enter  an  apartment  in  which  the  beautiful  carpneta,  the 
ioft  Bohsj  the  brilliant  mirrors,  the  richly  curtained  windows, 
and  the  like,  present  that  pleasant  picture  of  comforts  which 
luxury,  the  busy  artist  ot  modem  times,  is  continually  la- 
bouring to  perfect.  With  his  eaze  fixed  on  the  chess-board, 
Mta  on  a  sou  the  well-preaenrea  President,  or  more  properly, 
his  Bzoelleney  von  U.  Before  him  we  see  his  daughter  £dla, 
M  she  is  in  the  yery  act  of  auietly  allowing  herself  to  be 
fheckmated  by  her  father ;  ana  this,  partly  because  she  has 
already  won  one  game  from  him,  partly  because  his  Excel- 
lency did  not  take  it  in  the  best  humour.  Now,  however, 
Kuddadr  the  play»  and  with  it  the  humour  of  the  President, 
take  a  uTouraole  turn. 

**  The  queen,  deer  Edla,'*  obeenred  he,  "  is  a  costly  figure  ; 
without  ber  there  is  no  life  in  the  pUy.  You  must  not  be 
angry  if  I  depriTe  you  of  yours,  and  say  ekeekj  and — mate  //" 

'*  Mate  1  Yes ;  actually  without  salvation,"  cried  Edla. 
**  That  was  a  splendid  manceurre.  How  closely  hemmed  in 
my  kniehts  now  stand.** 

His  Excellency  nibbed  his  nose,  blew  it,  and  could  not, 
with  the  very  best  will,  prevent  himself  laughing  heartily  at 
his  fast-imprisoned  daugnter ;  upon  which  he  said  with  great 
friendliness — "  If  you  he  not  altogether  too  completely  check- 
mated, my  good  child,  rave  me  a  cup  of  tea.*' 

"  Directly,**  replied  Edla  with  alacrity. 

The  President  leaned  himself  back  comfortably  on  the 
sofa. 

At  some  distance  from  theee,  we  tec  at  a  window  another 
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group.  A  young  lady  of  eztnordtnary  bcAuty  ii  hagj  ar- 
ranging fresh  flowers  in  a  Taae  whidi  atanda  befora  her. 
Another  Udy,  not  youns,  and  stfll  leas  handsome,  but  in  the 
most  exact  and  finished  toilette,  aita  opposite  to  her,  and 
works  a  shepherdess  in  an  embroidery  nrame.  Before  ber 
stands  a  handsome,  high-bred  looking  joung  man,  wboae 
large,  proud,  and  penetrating  eyea  are  moeaaantly  fixed  on 
the  Madonna  countenance  of  the  younger  bdy. 

The  President — I  cannot  yet  break  myself  of  the  habit  of 
calling  him  by  his  old  title — Kad,  after  cheaa  and  tea,  brightened 
into  a  more  cheerful  mood ;  he  glanced  with  a  d^ree  of 
emotion  at  the  group  at  the  window,  and  aaid  to  Edla— ^^  It 
is  really  not  to  Se  denied  that  there  ia  acaroelr  to  be  found 
a  handsomer  couple  than  Nina  and  Count  Ludwig.  It  doea 
one's  soul  absolutely  good  to  look  at  them  both.  But  when 
I  think  that  Nina  wiU  certainly  aoon  leaTe  ua,  and  that  you 
also,  my  best  Edla,  will  then  probably  soon  make  happy  a 
husband,  I  feel ** 

"  As  far  aa  I  am  concerned,  mr  good  lather,  nothing  of  the 
Bort  can  be  aaid.  I  deaire  nothing  laaa  than  to  giro  up  mr 
preaent  pleaaant  condition.  I  feel  myself  happy,  and  will 
nerer  leare  my  dear  father.** 

"  But  that  I  cannot  agree  to,*'  replied  the  Pmeaident.  '  1 
cannot  desire  that  tou  shonld  wholly  sacrifioe  yoorwlf  for 
me.  No,  my  chila;  happy  as  your  tender  care  makes 
me,  happy  as  I  should  continually  feel  through  it,  regard 
for  me  must  not  be  allowed  to  pUoe  itaelf  aa  an  impediment 
in  the  way  of  your  natural  Yocation.  And  I~I — I  ahall 
Idso •• 

"My  kind,  best  father,**  interrupted  EdU  with  tender 
emotion,  "  speak  not  of  it.  I  declare,  with  the  ftilleat  truth, 
that  I  only  follow  the  call  of  my  heart,  when  I  deaire  to  dumge 
nothing  in  my  present  happy  existence.  I  can  nowhere  find 
a  more  agreeable  lot  than  in  the  house  of  my  kind  fiither, 
where  I  can  follow  all  my  inclinations.*' 

"  You  are  the  best  of  daughters ;  but  in  your  iather^a 
house  also  a  change  may  take  plaoe—hem !  hem !  Nina  mill 
certainly  soon  marry,  and  I— I^yea,  my  good  child,  such  a 
inatch  as  that  with  the  Professor  A.,  so.ridi,  so  learned,  and 
agreeable  a  man  does  not  offer  itself  erery  day.  In  fact,  1 
ahould  think  it  rery  wrong  if  you  rejected  his  hand.*' 
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"  I  honour  A.  with  my  whole  heart,"  replied  Edla ;  "  he  is 
my  frieud,  my  Terr  best  friend  ;  but  a  nearer  connexion  with 
him  would  not  make  me  happy.  A.  often  deeply  grieves  me. 
H  is  i*ceptical  infirmity — for  so  one  may  style  !us  fireethinking 
waut  of^  faith  in  the  highest  and  most  important  interests  of 
humanity — is  especially  painful.  I  have  to  thank  him  for 
much  enlightenment,  much  useful  and  valuable  teaching; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  haa  called  forth  in  my  soul  many  a 
dtsauiot  and  many  a  IMmg.  His  burrowing,  unresting,  con* 
traoictoiy  soirit  bvuMies  the  quiet  of  my  heart ;  I  have  often 
not  been  able  for  days  to  surmount  the  impression  which  a 
conversation  with  him  has  made  on  m^  mina.'* 

**  But,  dear  child,  that  will  remedy  itself  when  you  see  and 
speak  with  him  every  da^  and  eveij  hour.  With  your  know- 
ledge and  your  firm  eonviction,  Toa  will  easily  bring  him  back 
from  his  errors.  You  will  wholly  change  his  views ;  you  will 
make  a  proselyte  of  him.*' 

^'Ah,  my  father!**  answered  Edla,  sighing  and  smiling, 
**  that  is  a  work  which  far  transcends  my  strength.  I  Question 
eEtremely  whether  a  doubter  in  Ood  and  in  immortality  will 
sufibr  himself  to  be  led  by  argument  to  embrace  the  true 
faith.  A.  needs  a  wife,  who,  tbrou^  her  beautiful  soul,  her 
love,  her  piety  and  gentleness,  will  mfuse  into  him  the  living 
feelmg  oi  that  great  truth  against  which  his  sifting  ana 
proving  reason  struc^W  She  must  not  dis|)ute  with  him, 
she  must  vanauish  mm  by  her  own  inward  faith,  infect  him 
as  it  were.  I  Know  that  I  by  no  means  own  nor  possess  what 
A.  has  need  of  for  his  salvation  and  for  hb  happiness.  I 
certainly  could  not  make  him  happy.*' 

**  Web  then,  if  it  is  not  to  be  A.,  there  is  yet  left  us  the 
State  Counsellor  P.,  who  will  assuredly  dedare  himself  next. 
He  has  already  spoken  to  me  of  you,  and  truly  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise.  He  has  just  Utely  bought  a  large  house  in 
Queen-street,  and  really  esteems  you  uncommonly." 

"  I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion,  but  I 
doubt  whether  he  thinks  of  marrying  me ;  and  did  he,  I  should 
also  be  compelled  to  refuse  him  equally  with  Professor  A." 

"  Hear,  my  good  Edla,  my  best  chfld,  I  see  how  it  stands. 
You  reject  all,  oecause  you  think  only  of  me.  But  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  strength  to  bear  it,  that  I  have  already  thought 
upon  it, — ^yes,  dear  cuuighter,  for  your  sake,  in  order  to  afibrd 
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you  perfect  fireedom,  I  have  myself 1  am  truly  no 

young,  and  the  mve " 

"^  O  my  dear  father,my  kind,  beetfirtber,  epeak  do  more  of 
it'/'  implored  Edla  with  warmth,  while  the  laid  her  hand 
tenderly  within  his ;  **  my  father  i«  atill  in  his  beat  years,  and 
will  yet  live  long  for  the  hi^mineas  of  his  children.  As  to 
what  concerns  me,  I  can  only  repeat,  that  I  Mi  myself 
thoroughly  happy  in  my  present  circumstances,  and  would 


exchange  them  for  none  other  in  the  world.  At  my  age  one 
does  not  so  readily  give  up  old  and  dear  habits.  Tou,  dear 
fisher,  and  the  ouiet,  pleasant  occupations  which  I  can  follow 
undisturbed,  fill  the  whole  measure  d  my  soul's  desires. 
Let  me  hope,  best  fiither,— tell  me  that  it  is  no  displeasure, 
no  dissatisfaction  with  me  which  oceasioDS  you  tonlay  con- 
iinually  to  speak  of  my  marriage  ?" 

**  No !  good  hearens  1  no,  certainly  not !  How  you  talk ! 
How  can  you  only  think,  Bdla,  that  I  could  possibly  be  dia> 
latiafied  with  you  ?  Now — '*  he  continued  with  an  expres- 
aion  in  which  a  certain  self-oontantment  mingled  itself  with 
a  degree  of  ill-humour,  ^  be  it  th«a  as  you  will ;  I  think 
only  that  it  is  a  pity  for  the  worthy  men  and  for  yourself; 
for  people  may  aar  what  they  Uke— man  is  bom  for' wedlock. 
Besides,  I  fear  still,  that  hereafier,  when  Nina  is  married,  you 
will  find  your  solitude  irksome.  I  hare  often  pondered  liow, 
by  some  means  or  other,  I  might  ofaooee  you  an  agreeable 

female  companion,  and  only  on  your  account ^would  1 

myself  e?en 

The  President  paused.  Bdla  glanced  attentivdy  across  at 
him,  but  all  further  communication  was  interrupted  by  the 
announcement  of  the  State  Counsellor  P.,  to  whom  the  Pre- 
sident adranced  with  great  cordiality,  and  welcomed  him  in 
the  friendliest  manner.  The  State  Counsellor  was  a  lirely, 
talkative  man.  He  conversed  much  with  the  Prssident,  but 
■poke  i|roperly  only  for  Edla,  whose  countenance  and  looks 
oe  continually  studied !  and  the  whole  of  his  demeanour  be- 
trayed that  he  indubitably  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  her  an 
offer  of  his  hand  and  heart. 

We  will  now  make  another  visit  to  the  window,  and  ob- 
serve what  is  passing  there. 

The  Baroness  Al^andrina,  somewhat  small  in  mind,  some- 
vrhat  self-complacent,  and  somewhat  untnmqiarent,  in  a  word. 
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•omewliat  mediocre^  made  commonplace  observations  on  the 
mgDB  of  the  times,  and  on  the  lamentable  tendency  to  disturb 
efwything,  and  to  leave  nothuim  untouched. 

Her  cousin.  Count  Ludwig,  who  generally  behaved  towards 
her  with  haughtiness  and  severity,  either  took  no  notice  of 
her  remarks,  or  turned  them  off  with  a  dry  stateliness. 

"The  gentlemen,"  said  Alexandrina  with  flute-like  voice, 
**  will  rule  everywhere,  and  would  have  the  greatest  delight 
in  turning  the  world  topsyturvy.  They  kindle  bloody  wars 
only  to  indnlge  their  thirst  of  &me ;  and  neither  reflect  on 
the  misery  tMj  oeeMioD,  nor  on  us  poor  women,  who  are 
obliged  to  sit  as  tOent  si^eetators.'* 

**  When  a  mighty  tpint  shapes  its  own  path,**  answered 


Count  Lttdwi^  **  ill  lesser  conadentions  must  give  way,  and 
the  hero  who  ooee  bettle  ftr  the  good  and  the  advancement 
of  millions,  eumot  pause  to  inquire  whether  %  cat  mews  or  a 
woman  moans  orer  it.** 

"  Gracious  heavens!  Cousin  Ludwig,  how  you  always  speak. 
Nina,  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?** 

**  I  think  he  is  right,**  answered  Xina,  with  a  shy  and  me- 
lodious voice ;  "  but ** 

"Well,  but?** 

**  But — it  might  have  been  otherwise  expressed,**  continued 
she,  deeply  blushing. 

A  slight  tinge  of  red  was  diffused  over  the  stem  features 
of  Count  I^idwig  also  as  he  said,  **  Miss  Nina  does  not  belong 
to  the  women  to  whom  my  remark  referred.  Tou  certainly 
know  how,  with  calmness  and  penetration,  to  yield  yourself 
to  neoessitjr.** 

"  That  do  I  understand  by  no  means ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
fear  that  I  should  prove  as  weak  as  any  woman  whatever. 
The  necessity  of  war,  particularly,  is  not  clear  to  me.  Where- 
fore must  there  be  oppressor  and  oppressed  ?'* 

**  Since  such  is  the  course  of  the  world,**  answered  Count 
Ludwig  coldly,  "  and  we  cannot  alter  it.** 

"  If  people  then,  at  least,  would  only  carry  on  war  sgainst 
the  Turks, '  said  Alexandrina.  **  That  is  an  abominable  na- 
tion, that  one  should  drive  out  of  Europe.  Their  horrible 
religion  allows  them  even  to  drown  women  who  have  made  a 
.false  step.    Hu !  Nina,  have  you  lately  seen  the  anecdote  in 
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the  Journal  of  Fashion  ?  I  could  not  sleep  the  whole  night 
after  it." 

'*  The  humanity  and  freedom  of  manners  in  most  Chiiitian 
France,  under  the  rule  of  Orleans  and  Louis  XV.,  appear  to 
you  probably  more  agreeable?"  asked  Count  Ludwig,  with 
a  bitter  ironical  smile.  **  I  confess  that  in  these  respects  I 
hold  similar  opinions  to  the  Turks." 

Alexandriua  called  again  on  Nina  for  her  opinion,  but  she 
kept  silence.  She  asked  only  in  her  own  heart  whether  no 
middle  course  was  to  be  found  between  laxity  and  cruelty,  and 
Count  Ludwig's  words  occasioned  her,  as  alr^Mlj  to  frequently, 
a  peculiar  feeling  of  embarrassment. 

Fresh  visitors  arrived.  Nina  was  asked  to  sing.  She 
immediately  complied,  and  her  voice,  which  was  not  strong, 
but  indescribably  sweet,  awoke  in  her  hearers  such  an  invo- 
luntary emotion,  that  one  of  them  said,  ^  Miss  Nina  has  a 
tear  in  her  voice." 

And  really  this  expression  might  hare  been  extended  to 
her  whole  appearance,  which  was  exceedingly  lovely,  but  ao 
enveloped  in  a  breath  of  sorrow,  that  the  beholdw  was  re- 
mindea  of  a  supernatural  being  exiled  from  its  eeleatial 
native  land.  Thin  was  the  impression  she  made,  at  letit  on 
those  who  were  inspired  w  ith  a  breath  of  poetry,  thiNigh  we 
must  confess  that  one  gentleman  of  the  company,  wm  waa 
blest  with  a  most  excellent  corpulence,  thought  her  onhr 
weak  or  delicate,  and  with  the  beat  intention  m  the  worH 
made  known  his  opinion  of  her  health.  Yet,  when  she  aoon 
afterwards  conversed  with  him,  he  could  not  avoid  looking 
wholly  enraptured.  For  the  rest,  Nina  appeared  to  send  hevw 
self  forth  into  the  surrounding  world,  and  only  to  live  for  the 
wishes  of  others.  One  might  have  been  tempted  to  ask  whe- 
ther she  really  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and  whether  ahe  lived 
on  her  own  account. 

As  the  impression  of  the  aong  died  away,  the  company  re- 
turned to  its  ordinary  tone,  which  announced  itaelf  by  a  brisk 
discourse  on  the  state  and  the  world.  EdU  was  accustomed 
to  keep  silence  during  these  conversations;  but  while  she 
listened  with  interest  to  the  debaters,  her  eye  followed  with 
motherly  concern  her  sister  Nina.  When  the  buxx  of  voices 
became  loud  in  the  room,  ahe  obaerved  her  grow  iuddeol/ 
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pale,  and  lean  her  head  against  the  wall.  Edla  stood  imme- 
diately at  her  side,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Are  you 
unwell  ?" 

"  Yes,"  waa  Nina's  faint  reply.  In  silence  Edla  took  her 
arm  and  conducted  her  into  her  bedchamber,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  company,  though  her  thoughts  remained  with 
her  sister. 

Count  Ludwig  approached  her  and  inquired,  with  a  dis- 
satisfied air,  "  What  is  this  then  sgain  ?*' 

**  A  little  fiuntness.  She  is  not  accustomed  to  be  amongst 
•o  many  people,  and  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  many  Yoices.*' 

"  But  do  not  you  think  that  thew  nenrous  attacks  proceed 
principally  from  imagination ;  that  a  dejnee  of  compulsion, 
a  serious  exhortation  to  conquer  herself  would  be  salutary 
for  her?" 

**  No — Nina  must  not  constrain  henelf^  she  ia  too  truthful, 
too  simple-minded,  to  affect  sensibilities ;  she  is  much  too 
good  not  to  conauer  herself,  if  she  could,  because  she  knows 
that  she  would  thereby  give  others  pleasure.  Time,  patience, 
and  a  prudent  mild  treatment  will  most  certainly,  though 
probably  only  slowly,  operate." 

"  You  certainly  uiow  best,"  said  Count  Ludwig,  *'  but  I 

fear " 

•  "  What— what  do  you  fear  P" 

'*  That  you,  by  too  much  indulgence,  allow  Nina  to  dream 
away  her  life.  Without  exertion,  no  one  ever  learns  to  con- 
quer himself    I  fear  that  you  rather  effeminate  your  sister." 

The  words  of  the  Count  went  to  £dla*8  heart ;  no  repm.f 
could  be  more  painful  to  her,  and  its  impression  was  strong' 
enough  to  communicate  to  her  manner  a  degree  of  stemni>^s. 
when  after  the  departure  of  the  company  she  again  sought 
Nina. 

Nina  had  unbound  her  beautiful  bright  hair,  to  arrange  it 
for  the  ni^t,  but  appeared  as  if  she  had  quite  forgotten  this 
task,  for  sne  sate  by  the  table  on  which  she  had  laid  both 
arms,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  Her  hair  flowed  in 
rich  waves  roimd  her  finely-formed  snow-white  arms.  So 
sate  she  long,  dreaming  rather  than  thinking,  and  half-sup- 
pressed sighs  heayed  her  bosom.  Her  appearance  touched 
Edla ;  the  stem  feeling  melted  in  her  heart.  Nina  had  not 
perceived  the  light  entrance  of  her  sister,  but  a  hand  which 
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passed  sofllj  and  caressingly  over  ber  hair,  made  her  sud* 
denly  look  up,  and  she  met  the  friendly  inquiring  gftae  of 
Edla.  There  was  in  this  saae  somethinff  unusuaUj  tendflr, 
and  there  was  a  chord  in  Nina*s  boMin  innch  in  fiillait'  liaiw 
mony  to  a  friendly  touch  responded.  She  let  ber  betd  ml 
on  toe  arm  of  Edla,  and  looked  affectionately  up  to  her  with 
the  angelic  but  pale  countenance  in  which  trust  and  melaa* 
choly  were  mingled. 

**  So  thoughtful  ?    And  why  ?"  asked  Edk  with  a 
tone,  and  her  clear  and  steady  manner  fbrmed  »  atranf 
trast  to  the  disposition  of  Nma,  which  swam  in  affectioa,  la 
meUncholy  and  indecision. 

*"  I  do  not  myself  know *'  answered  Nina ;  **  I  would 

that  you  could  unriddle  it  for  me.  Clondt  gather  orer  my 
soul,  and  disquiet  me.*' 

**  And  these  clouds  ? — hare  tbej  no  determined  shape,  no 
signification  P*' 

*'  No !— nofeUngdear ;  Irat  they  eone  fre^Motly.  I  wish 
that  I  could  peneoale  them  with  my  glance ;  they  reQ  from 
me  a  cleameoe  whidi  I  yearn  after.  Ah  I  Bdla,  teU  me^ 
what  is  life  ?  what  it  meanr— to  lire  V* 


Edla  drew  her  arm  softly  from  beneath  Nina's  lorely  betd, 
and  aeated  benelf  ouietly  Dende  her. 

**  Life,  my  dear  child,  is  a  warfrie.  To  lire,  metaa  to  d»^ 
relop  our  ttrength,  our  indwelling  goodneea.** 

**  But  happineaa,  Eda,  what  ia  happineoa  T' 

**  To  know  oneaelf--tbat  giree  peeoe  and  freedom.** 

**  But  Edla,  what  is  enjoyment,  what  is  joy  P  How  do  we 
recognise  that  P  Wbenee  oomes  it  P  I  feel  a  thirst,  and 
vet  know  not  for  what.  I  would  so  gladly  be  gay,  ao  gbuily 
be  happy." 

*'  Be  good,  be  eerene,**  laid  Edla,  with  ferfcncj. 

''Happy,  happy!  When  I  hear  the  birds  aing,  then  I  feel 
that  they  are  joyous.  I  hare  seen  the  eountenaneea  of  men 
bright  as  a  sunny  day ;  I  haye  beard  young  girb  ftiH  of 
laughter  and  exultation ;  they  were  bappy,  tbeV  eoold  be 
joyful.     I  would  so  willingly  m  able  to  be  ao  too. 

'"  That  is  not  diflBcult,  Nina ;    but  there  ia 
higher  than  this  happiness,  something  nobler,  wbidi 
IIS  to  set  small  yalue  on  the  mere  nassinff  ruab  of  fji 
Wouldst  thou  not  resemble  Uim  P^    Edla  pointed  to  a  pio* 
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ture  of  the  Saviour  in  the  temptation,  as  he  with  quiet  reso- 
lution  cast  from  him  the  pleasure  of  the  world. 

Nina  ^aied  long  on  the  noble  picture.  *'  That,**  said  she, 
**  is  sublime ; — ^jee,  that  indicates  more  than  joy,  more  than 
happiness;  —  yet  perhaps  this  happiness  is  only  for  the 
strong.  And,  Edla,  strength  is  unequally  distributed,  and 
■o  too  ia  en^TmeDt.  Are  there  not  multitudes  who  strive 
not  after  due  higher  bJeeeedneee,  without  therefore  being  lesa 
geod,  and  lees  innoeent  in  heart  P* 

**  There  are  none,  Nina,  whom  we  can  number  amongst 
great  men,  hut  they  who  practise  fiittie,  who  are  active  in 
Sbeir  kyve  ibr  their  neighbour,  and  who  hibour  after  know- 
ledge and  improvement.** 

Nina  sunk  her  head  upoa  her  hand,  and  a  doud  of  sorrow 
•pread  iteelf  over  her  lorelr  cmnrtenaiice.  "  I  must  reaDy 
he  very  weak,  Sdla,"  aig^iea  she.  *'  I  feel  nothing  in  me  (x 
the  fltrength  which  tou  epeak  of,  and  which  you  yourself  pos- 
•en.  I  admire  ana  lore  yon ;  but  why  do  I  yearn  rather 
ifter  the  lively,  jo^oua  pleasures  of  the  world,  than  after 
virtue  and  pCTfecUon?  Edla,  my  second  mother!  do  you 
undentttidmeF** 

**  Yes,  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  felt  as  ^rou  do ;  but 
that  ia  a  sonowful  weakness — I  have  eonquered  it.*' 

**  Edla,  you  have  Mi  thus,  and  have  conquered  this  feel- 
ing ?  You  are  so  strong  and  quiet !  How  does  one  con- 
quer one*s  weakiMssea,  Edk  P*' 

"  When  we  unile  onrselvee  with  thorough  eamestneas  to 
a  stronger  and  higher  life— to  Ood,  or  to  a  dear,  vigorous 
human  souL** 

"  Edla,  keep  me  with  you !  Let  me  ever  remain  with  you ! 
I  shall  then  never  feel  unhappy ;  I  shall  near  you,  grow 


stronc,  and  beeome  what  you 

Edhi  concealed  the  emotion  with  which  she  heard  these 
words,  and  said,  "  I  believe,  Nina,  you  will  soon  find  a  better 
support  than  I  can  be  to  you ;  one  by  whose  side  you  may 
beeome  more  useful  in  life.    Count  Ludwig  loves  you.*' 

A  slight  shudder  psased  through  Nina.  Edla  perceived 
it,  and  asked  with  evident  disquiet,  "  But  you  have  no  re- 
pugnance to  him,  Nina  ?** 

**  No ;  but  he  is  so  stem,  so  cold ;  I  am  never  without  a 
fear  of  him.** 
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"  Stern,  cold !"  repeated  £dl&.  "  Dewett  Kina,  in  oar 
effeminAte  times,  any  one  easily  appears  to  to  ua,  who  has  an 
independent,  energetic  will,  and  will  not  follow  the  humours 
of  others.  What  I  fear,  and  what  my  innermoat  heart  most 
revolts  against,  is  precisely  that  feehieneas  and  laxity  which 
enslare  so  many  minds ;  that  twilight  in  the  spirit  whicli 
makes  them,  that  they  know  not  what  they  would  ;  that  they 
effect  nothing;  that  they  perform  nothing  but  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  that  they  do  eveirthing  only  by  halves,  feebly  and 
imperfectly,  and  convert  the  whole  of  existence  into  a  phan- 
tasmagoria. How  different  is  Count  Ludwigl  How  irm 
and  clear;  how  vigorous  and  effwtive  in  action!  I  luife 
known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  know  no  nobler,  no  bettet 
man.  But  life  has  been  verr  harsh  towards  him,  and  ei- 
periences  of  the  moet  painftd  Etnd  have  so  deeply  woondad 
BIS  heart,  that  indeed  they  lunre  inlbaed  into  hia  mind  aome 
dM|ree  of  bittemesa.  He  well  deserves  that  a  gentle,  amiable 
wire  should  again  reconcile  him  to  life  and  iiumanity,  for 
which  he  earMstly  labours.  Will  my  Nina  not  beoone  his 
good  angel  ?*' 

'^  My  will  shall  be  yours,  Edla,'*  said  Nina,  while  her  lips 
touched  the  arm  of  her  aister.  "  Talk  to  me  of  him ;  teach 
me  to  love  him.  O !  if  he  be  unhapoy,  if  his  life  be  solitary, 
if  he  have  no  one  whom  he  loves,  and  who  loves  him  sain,  I 
will  learn  to  feel  tenduiuiM  Ibr  him,  and  do  evwythiQg  to 
make  him  happy.** 

Edla,  toucned  at  those  words,  pot  her  arm  round  her 
■ffMtionate  sister;  but  ■■  she  well  knew  bow  dmiMroas  to 
her  health  waa  every  eratement  of  fheling,  ahe  qwMwooU 
Isoted  herseU^  and  said  with  her  aeenstomed  tranQuiIlity. 
**  What  I  know  of  Count  Ludwig  I  will  tell  jroo.  He  wfll 
not  be  angry  with  me  for  it,  and  he  deservea  indeed  that  I 
should  make  you  better  acquainted  with  him  than  be  himself 
eottld.  You  know  that  he  is  the  ddest  son  ot  one  of  the 
ridieat  and  best  fiuniliea  of  our  country.  Splendoor,  but  no 
joy,  no  tenderness,  surrounded  his  cradle.  Hia  mother 
never  could  bear  him.  His  father's  house  was  a  joyless, 
unhappy  home ;  vanity,  immorality,  and  the  most  capncmue 
despotism,  reigned  therein,  with  all  the  diaeomfiirt  wluch 
follows  in  their  train.  His  parents  were  a  torment  to  each 
other,  and  revenged  every  oontention  on  the  poor  child. 
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Violence  and  injustice  were  the  first  erperienoes  of  his  life. 
But  amid  these  examples  of  moral  otu,  and  beneath  this 
melancholy  pressure,  tne  heart  and  sentiments  of  the  boy 
grew  into  unwonted  excellence.  He  erer  steadfastly  lored 
truth  and  order.  He  set  himself  resolutely  in  a  direction  to 
which  ererything  that  surrounded  him  was  utterly  opposed. 
If  through  this  he  became  stem  and  reserred,  it  was  because 
amid  seductions  of  all  kinds  he  stood  wholly  alone.  But 
preoently  he  was  no  longer  alone :  he  found  a  friend,  who 
mdeed  was  poor  and  of  humble  station,  but  endowed  by 
naliire  with  tne  noblest  gifts ;  a  friend  of  really  softer  nature 
than  Ludwig,  but  who  appeared  to  lore  the  good  and  true  as 
rinoerely,  and  was  m  energetic  and  rirtuous  as  himself. 
Ludwig  saw  in  him  a  thoroiigfaly  perfect  character,  and 
attecfaed  himself  to  him  with  hia  whole  heart  and  soul. 

**  Count  Ludwig  had  a  yet  joiinger  brother,  who  through 
tiie  tereritj  of  the  fiitiier  was  feeble  and  miserable.  He  had 
also  a  little  iialer,  and  the  manly  boy  became  from  her  earliest 


age  the  protector  of  the  tender  lorely  child.  He  sate  by  the 
cradle  ol  this  little  sitter,  fciseed  her  little  feet,  and  chased 
awi^  the  fliee  which  distorbed  her  slumbers.  Thus  eeaential 
to  ma  heart  was  lore.  As  she  grew  up,  he  stood  as  guardian 
angel  between  her  and  her  parents,  who  as  the  tynumv  of 
their  humour  dictated,  were  equally  injurious  to  her  by  their 
indulgence  and  their  seferity.  The  mother  died,  and  Count 
Ludwiff  was  compelled  br  the  command  of  his  father  to 
make  ue  tour  of  feurope  for  the  completion  of  his  education. 
He  wee  in  denwir  at  being  obliged  to  leare  his  sister  at  an 
age  in  which  she  most  required  nis  orersight  and  assistance, 
and  with  the  purpose  of  proriding  a  protector  both  for  her 
and  his  unfortunate  brother,  be  introduced  hia  friend  into 
his  paternal  home  in  tiie  eapaeity  of  tutor.  The  firmness  of 
his  prineiplea,  his  agreeable  socud  endowmenta,  and  the  un- 
wonted amiability  of  his  disposition,  would,  as  Count  Ludwig 
hoped,  exert  an  equally  happy  influence  on  his  father,  his 
brother,  and  sister ;  and  thus  ne  made  oyer  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  friend  that  which  was  dearest  to  him  on  earth. 

"  Li  a  year  he  returned,  and  found  hia  beloyed  only  sister 
snatched  away  from  hia  father's  house,  the  yictim  of  a  hor- 
rible death.  His  fhther  Uy  on  his  bed,  mortally  wounded 
by  a  traitor'a  hand ;  and  he,  he  who  had  perpetrated  all  this 
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^-tbe  sedsoer,  the  murderer,  and  still  more  the  pitiM  robber 
of  a  lar^  sum  of  money — ^was  hia  friend ! — the  ftrieod  wbom 
he  ao  tenderly  loTed,  and  in  whom  he  had  confided  more  tim 
in  himself!  Ah,  Nina !  it  demands  no  trivial  strength,  no 
little  Tirtoe,  when,  after  such  experience,  a  man  still  ventuia 
steadfast  in  good,  still  works  Tigorouslj  for  the  beneAl  of 
mankind. 

**  The  guilty  fnend  lay  in  confinement,  md  could  prodnoe 
no  eridence  of  his  innocence.  The  doom  of  death  norerad 
over  his  head,  when  he  suddenly  escaped  horn  the  prison. 
Count  Ludwig  pursued  him  not — he  endearoured  to  forget 
him, — that  was  nis  rerenge ! 

^  The  death  of  his  sister  left  deep  tnoes  in  his  soul.  I  saw 
him  much  at  that  time,  as  in  consequence  of  this  calamity  his 
mind  was  seized  with  a  deep  melandioly.  I  saw  also  how 
rour  countenance  operated  upon  him;  how,  near  you,  he 


became  by  degrees  quieter  and  gentler.    You  were  fcry 
Toung  when  Count  Lndwig  lost  his  sister,  and  therefore  you 


have  probably  nerer  heara  theae  cimimstancea  tidked  of. 
Ludwig  has  often  aaid  to  me,  that  yon  were  even  then  hia 


ffuardian  angd,  as  it  waa  only  thnmi^  jou  that  he  could 
learn  again  to  lore  lifb  and  man! 


a^aan  to  lore  lifb  and  mankind.  Often  haa  he  dedared 
to  me  &  earnest  wish  that  you  should  beeooia  hia ;  and  it 
has  only  been  the  eonttdflntion  of  tout  delicate  health,  and 
my  entreaties,  which  iMire  withheld  him  hitherto  fKxn  ex* 
plaining  himself  to  you  and  our  father.  TeU  me  now,  Nina, 
18  this  man  worthy  of  being  warmly  Talnedf  Would  one  not 
wish  finom  one's  heart  to  see  him  happy  f** 

*'Heisworthyl  O,  in  the  hishest  degree  worthy !  Edla, 
I  will  be  worthy  of  him,  and  mSLe  him  nappy;  and  I  then 
shall  be  h«>py  too.  But,  Edla,  beg  of  him  not  to  solicit  my 
hand  vet,  I  am  still  so  young.  BemofO  me  not  yet  flrom  you 
for  a  long,  long  time.  Guidb  me,  leaTC  me  not  Thers  still 
lies  a  cloud,  as  it  w«rB,  upon  me ;  I  still  see  nothing  dis- 
tinctly ;  I  yet  understand  neither  lifb  nor  mysdf.*' 

*<  You  wfll  lead  a  mora  aettre  life,  Nina,  and  ihm  it  wiU 
become  clearer  to  you." 

"And  shaU  I  be  happyP  Shall  I  experience  a  joyfUl, 
cheerful  life?*' 

**  Nina,  I  do  wish  that  you  did  not  ask  so  much  about  this. 
Did  they  make  these  anxious  inquiries^  tfaooe  distinguished 
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men  df  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages,  whom  we  admire, 
mod  who  lived  alone  for  good,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
world  and  for  hesren  ?'* 

**  I  am  weak,"  said  Nina,  as  she  stroTe  with  her  delicate 
fingers  to  stem  the  forth-gushinf  tears. 

''You  are  so,"  answered  £(Ua  with  a  seriousness  which 
sounded  like  sereritT.  **  But,  Nina,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  weakness,  ana  exert  all  oar  stren^  to  conquer  it.  It 
is  odIt  pooMiirikediiMS  which  bewaOs  without  arousing  itself. 
It  is  areadfnf  to  deserre  one's  own  contempt ;  but  that  is  the 
lot  of  the  feeble.  He  knows  not  how  to  govern  himself ;  he 
does  not  know  the  feUdty  of  sajring  to  the  vexations  of  life — 
*  Yoa  cannot  perplex  me ;'  to  its  Dains — *  Tou  cannot  crush 
me.'  He  repents  to-daj  of  HbfB  nnhs  which  he  committed 
yesterday,  and  to-morrow  conumta  them  again.  He  will 
amnse  himself  and  become  strong ;  bat  the  time  passes  away 
in  emptj,  indolent  wiahee.  He  knows  not  whi&  battle  is, 
and  toerefore  enjoys  no  rictorj.  He  sees  the  gulf,  and  has 
not  power  to  withdraw  from  it.  How  pitiable!  how  con- 
temptible ! — Nina,  jou  turn  pale.*' 

"It  is  nothing,  it  will  go  over; — Edla,  your  words — Edla, 
do  not  despise  me !"  and  she  looked  up  to  her  with  folded 
hands  and  an  agonised  look. 

"Be  compoMd,  be  tnuMpiil,  my  dear  child,"  exdaimed 
Edla  with  a  tender  earnestness,  as  she  arose ;  "  you  are  not 
the  feeble  ereatare  which  I  portrayed,  and  will  never  be.  I 
would  not  survive  the  day  m  which  this  picture  resembled 
you.  Summon  op  your  strength  to  abhor  it,  to  drive  it  far, 
nr  from  you." 

"  I  will,  I  shall !"  said  Nina,  extending  her  arms  towards 
her  sister,  bat  in  the  same  moment  her  arms  fell,  her  head 
drooped,  ber  eyes  doeed,  she  depi.  Her  brow  was  pure  and 
clear,  no  pain  distorbed  ber  sweet  featares ;  but  her  coun- 
tenance was  deadly  pale,  and  her  limbs  were  stiff  and  rigid. 
It  was  death  in  his  most  lovely  form.  Edna  knew  this 
swoon-like  sleep,  with  which  Nina  in  the  weak  health  of  her 
childhood  had  so  often  been  seised.  For  years  she  had  now 
been  free  from  it,  and  all  the  more  terrifying  to  Edla  was  its 
return  just  in  this  moment.  But  with  ber  peculiar  presence 
of  mind  she  tmroediitdy  applied  every  means  to  repel  this 
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fetrftil  Bleep,  and  she  had  the  indescribable  delight,  after  a 
ihort  time,  to  see  Nina  awake. 

"  What  was  that  P"  demanded  Nina  anxiously.  **  Was  I 
aeain  iU,  as  I  used  to  be  P  There  came  over  me  an  inejipiea- 
stole  fiuntnees.  Edla,  how  much  disquiet,  how  much  trouble 
I  occasion  you  !** 

**  It  was  nothing,  my  dear  child,*'  answered  Edla  with  u 
tranquil  tone.  "  Your  physical  weakness  is  destitute  of  all 
danger.  With  time,  when  your  life  is  more  aetrre,  and  you 
ha?e  to  care  for  others,  it  will  totaUy  nuiish,  and  your  soul 
thereby  become  eren  stronger.    Behere  mo  !** 

**  I  believe  you.  Wh3r  should  I  not  indeed  P  Waa  it  not 
you  who  gave  a  second  time  my  life  P  And  hare  I  not  ifaiee 
then  liTea  wbollr  through  your  care,  and  thought  with  your 
thoufhtoP  Ah!  when  I  already  lay  in  my  eofin— all  atall 
and  dark  around  me,  and  my  little  life  waa  dosed  for  thia 
world, — when  you  came  and  warmed  me  with  your  kissea, 
and  awakened  me  with  your  words ;  when  I  at  length  opened 
my  eyes  and  again  beheld  the  light  and  you— then  I  became 
yours,  my  Edla ;  my  life  was  Tour  gift,  and  I  felt  tliat  my 
whole  future  Uy  in  your  handa.  And  thus  it  b  still,  Edla ; 
I  Qia  have  no  other  thon^t,  no  other  wish,  than  to  obey 
your  will,  and  to  do  everything  as  you  will  have  it  !*' 

"  Thou  art  my  heart's  child  V'  said  BdU  kindly  ;  "*  but  we 
have  this  evening  too  much  excited  each  other,  and  that 
not  right.    Oo  now  to  rest    I  am  not  ileapy ;  I  wiU  seal 
myself  by  your  bed,  and  read  to  yon  till  you  are  asleep.** 

Nina  assented,  reioioed  by  the  promise. 

And  what  did  Edla  nrobably  read  to  her?  <•  'VHthoot 
doubt  a  sermon,  to  send  ner  morally  to  sleep ;  or  the  hetlhi 
mythology,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  her  weak  aiili 
right  emphaticaUy  throu^  the  deeds  of  the  Asarf'^heve 
probably  exdaima  Miss  Wittr.  Be  still  wittier,  thon  wit^ 
one !  EdU  read  with  a  liv^y  delivery  ftom  Hadame  D^ 
gren's  life-like  writings ;  and  Nina  fell  aaleep  with  a  ehaerfbl 
smUe  upon  her  lips.  Then  paosed  Edla,  and  stooped  towards 
her  ale^ing  sister,  contemplating  with  transport  lier  angel* 
oountenance,  in  which  peace  and  innocenoe  nad  at  this  mo- 
ment  mingled  themselves  into  the  njost  a&etionate  exprea- 
sion.  Involuntarily  she  folded  her  hands,  and  prayed  out  of 
an  ardent  heart  • 
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*  O  my  God !  watch  orer  her !  strengthen  her  weakness  ! 
defend  her !  Give  me  stren^h  to  guide  her  to  good,  to  the 
life  which  is  in  Thee.  She  is  the  child  of  my  heart,  of  my 
cares ;  enable  me  to  subdue  the  weakness  which  I  feel  for 
her ;  give  me  strength  to  conduct  her  to  Thee,  if  it  be  eyen 
through  suffering.'* 

Nina  moved,  and  whispered  imploringly,  ''Mina — Mina, 
come.' *  There  was  something  in  these  words  which  gave  Edla 
pain,  but  glancing  up  towards  heayen  she  went  on : 

"  Grant  that  she  loye  me.  Hear  me ;  and  instil  into  her 
somewhat  of  that  tenderness  for  me  which  I  feel  for  her !" 

**Bii]i%  OQOie!"  repeated  Nina,  still  more  importunately 

an  befine. 

Sdla  continued :  "  If  it  be  poaiible,  let  me  be  continually 
about  her,  continually  watch  oyer  her.  Lay,  O  God !  on  my 
shoulder  that  cross  which  she  ought  to  bear ;  ffive  me  her 
sorrows,  if  it  be  possible.     Protect  her !    BIms  her  !** 

**  Edla!**  now  said  Nina,  with  the  tenderest  eznression. 

**  Let  her  days  be  serene,  her  way  be  smooth ;  O  Almighty 
One  I  gjye  her  iiapptneH  eyen  here  npoii  earth  I  But  if  thia 
lie  not  in  Thy  all-wise  counsel,  and  she  may  become  better 
through  trials  and  afflictions — O  then  strengthen  her  to  bear 
them  !  Mould  her  to  Thy  will.  Father,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow, 
in  life  and  in  death.    Make  her  Thine  only ! 

Ntna*s  sleep  was  uneasy.  Edla  now  also  went  to  bed,  but 
no  slumber  fell  upon  her  eyelids ;  she  passed  the  whole  night 
in  thought  about  Nina,  disquieted  herself  about  her,  and 
listened  to  her  breathing,  frecpiently  it  seemed  to  her  that 
thii  became  continually  fainter;  she  arose  sofUy  and  ap- 
proached her  8iater*8  bed,  but  when  she  finally  peroeiyed  by 
the  li^ht  of  the  night-lamp  that  Nina*s  lips  wore  an  increaa- 
in^ly  richer  colour,  and  feit  her  freeh  breath  on  her  cheek  like 
a  blessed  greeting,  she  turned  away  and  thanked  God. 

We  alM  will  salute  with  her  the  dawning  day,  and  aak 
what  it  brings  of  newi. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


irxws. 
What  o«ws  ?  what  oewi  ?— Emnnrs. 

MoRKiVG  came,  and  with  it  a  letter  toEdla,  which  eztfemdj 
Burprised  her,  as  it  bore  the  hand  of  the  Prendent ;  but  how 
much  more  waa  she  astonished  at  its  contents.  It  informed 
her  of  the  betrothal  of  her  father  with  the  Countess  Natalie 
M.  The  President  stated  to  her  that  he  must  this  day  be 
Absent,  and  had  concluded  to  gire  her  this  inteUi^^enoe  by 
writing,  as  he  feared  lest  at  the  first  moment  aha  micfat  feel 
unpleasantly  affected  hj  it.  He  eipreiied  fabiiMU  to  his 
daughter  with  the  most  amiable  candour  on  a  step  which  he 
probably  did  not  himself  find  wholly  in  accordanoe  with  that 
consistency  and  prudence  on  which  his  whole  life  long  be  had 
professed  to  set  so  high  a  yalue. 

'*  Many  things  come  to  pass,'*  wrote  the  President,  **  of 
which  one  can  gire  no  exact  account.  But  the  thin^  once 
done,  the  wisest  ooone  is  always  to  turn  the  best  side  to- 
wards you.  I  cannot  expeet,  my  dear  child,  that  my  house 
will  in  future  offer  me  a  greater  diarm  than  your  affectionate 
care  has  diffused  through  it ;  I  am  sure,  indeed,  you  will  carry 
that  still  further.  The  talents  of  the  amiabfe  Coontess  M. 
will  only  add  to  it  a  higher  splendoar.    Her  wealth  will 

Slace  me  in  the  position  to  give  to  our  Nina  a  more  beAtting 
owry.  The  Countess  is  enchanted  with  her,  and  perfectly 
happy  to  be  able  to  reprd  her  aa  her  dangler.  You,  my 
Eaia»  wiD,  I  hope,  find  m  the  Connteaa  a  frimd,  and  an  aaao- 
ciate  eouaUy  enlivening  for  you  aa  your  friendnhip  will  be 
agreeable  to  her ;  and  i  praise  heaven  when  I  think  that  love 
and  friendship  will  briffhten  with  a  still  more  beautiful  union 
than  hitherto  my  fiuni^  circle,  and  spread  a  clearer  sunshine 
over  my  declining  daya.  Shotild  you,  my  dear  daughter,  also 
wish  to  marry,  you  see  now  that  on  my  account  yon  may  be 
perfectly  easy.  If  you  do  not  wish  it — if  you  prefer  to  r^ 
main  with  me — I  can  assure  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  it  meets  my  dearest  wish,  and  will  be  a  genuine  joy  to 

"  Your  GEATiruL  Fathbe." 

Edla  kissed  with  warmth  the  laat  words  of  the  letter ;  and 
ao  vivid  was  the  feeling  of  satirfinHnii  which  it 
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tliat  this  at  first  nullified  in  great  measure  the  unpleasant  im- 
presnon  which  this  betrothal  was  calculated  to  make  upon 
her.  It  returned,  however,  tpeedily  enough ;  and  Edla  could 
not  contemplate  this  unexpected,  this  gr«tt  change,  without 
the  most  painful  sentiment.  She  was  acquainted  with  the 
Countess  H.,  and  knew  well  how  exnert  she  was  to  &8cinate 
and  to  role ;  that  in  ererr  company  she  was  the  leadmf  star ; 
but  she  knew  equally  well  that  with  her  could  be  neither  re> 
pose  nor  comfort,  and  that  the  life  which  she  diffused  was 
without  happiness  for  any  one.  She  trembled  for  the  peace 
of  her  (atbor;  for  Ninas  good.  By  degrees,  bowerer,  her 
accustomed  resignation  triumphed,  and  she  oppoeed  to  the 
ineritible  that  quiet  power  which  always  brings  repose. 
With  this  she  hastened  to  meet  her  fiither  when  he  rdtiumed 
home  in  the  erening,  embraced  him,  and  tenderly  wished  him 


Le  felt  a  tear  on  his  cheek,  and  this  token  of  warm  feeling, 
so  unusual  to  Edla,  touched  him  deeply.  Confused,  and  at 
the  same  time  mored,  he  assumed  a  tone  between  mirth  and 
emotion,  joked  and  sighed  alternately,  and  really  did  not 
rightly  know  how  he  should  behare.  He  repeated  again 
neariy  that  which  Edla  had  already  read  in  his  letter,  only 
represen^nf  more  at  large  how  his  higher  rank  brought  with 
it  also  higbar  daims — how  he  was  obliged  to  see  and  to 
represent  more  PM»ple,  and  the  like.  For  all  this  lus  present 
property  WM  not  fbDf  adequate ;  and  moreover,  he  was  ayerse 
to  burdening  Edla  with  a  mode  of  life  so  tottily  opposed  to 
her  inclinations,  so  utteriy  antagonistic  to  her  favourite  pur- 
suits ;  and  therefore — ana  therefore — he  had  held  it  for  the 
best,  had  regarded  it  as  a  duty,  to  unite  himself  to  the 
Countess  M.,  whose  character  and  talents  were  in  all  these 
respects  admirable. 

£dla  said  nothing,  was  quiet  and  thoughtful ;  but  when 
the  President  at  last  remained  sticking  fast  in  a  confused 
couch,  she  felt  the  necessity  of  reconciling  him  to  himself. 

"Mmw  she  make  my  father  happy,"  said  Edla,  "  and  then 
shr  will  be  dear  and  precious  to  us  all ;  and  much  that  is 
pleasant  will  certainly  come  with  her  into  our  house.  Nina 
will  now  hare  a  better  teacher  in  Italian  and  for  the  harp 
than  we  could  procure  for  any  money.  Countess  M.  wiU 
eertainly  instruct  her  admirably." 
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**  Splendidly !  divinelj!*'  exclaimed  the  Fimdmd,  who 
now  began  to  breathe,  and  taw  the  most  unheard<of  adnnr 
tagee  for  hia  daughter  in  thia  match.  He  now  dilated  upon 
it  with  correspondent  teal,  became  quite  gaj  and  elated,  and 
persuaded  himself  more  and  more  that  he  was  offoring  up  his 
accustomed  repose  solely  (or  the  education  of  his  daughter. 

O  ye  most  excellent  little  contingenciea,  which  aoeoai- 
modate  yourselTes  to  great  and  litue  foUiea,  which  ghre 
weight  to  the  onsubetantial,  which  sweeten  the  hitler,  even 
enliven  misfortune,  and  brine  us  into  good  understanding 
with  ourselves !  ye  sweet  trifles  and  convenient  wordi^  how 
amiable  is  it  of  you  that  you  come  to  the  aid  of  the  benaf o> 
lent  heart,  and  offer  younelves  at  the  very  moment  of  naad ! 
ye  are  the  little  pages  of  Queen  Good-heart,  and  fleet  and 
beautiful  are  they  as  the  god  of  love!  When  thou  readeat 
these  lines,  dearH.,  think  that  they  are  dedicated  to  theal 

When  the  betrothal  of  the  Preaidant  beoama  known,  it 
pradneed  a  great  sensation  and  no  little  astonishment.  Peo^ 
woodoed  and  queried  what  oould  possibly  have  induoad  him 
in  his  old  age  to  ent«vtain  the  idea  of  audi  a  connexion.  Some 
insinuated  that  the  Countess  had  offered  herself  to  him ;  and 
that  out  of  politeness  and  surprise  he  had  said  Tea.  Othan 
affirmed  that  he  had  a  hard  life  of  it  with  the  old  maid  BdU, 
and  that  she  forgot  the  old  lather  over  bar  hooka.  Others 
again  said,  that  the  President  rushed  into  this  marriage  in 
order  to  mend  his  deranged  aflhirs — an  opinion  that  one  often 
hears.  But  we,  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
thinss,  whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  reader,  that  the  President 
had  had  a  trifling  skirmish  with— Cupid,  and  the  rogue  had 
given  him  a  tolenblv  smart  wound. 

Many  wondered  tbat  the  Countess  M.,  she  who  was  so  rich 
and  still  so  beautiful,  ahould  give  her  hand  to  an  old  man. 
This  was  answered  with  the  aasciiion,  that  she  only  sought 
through  this  to  win  entranoa  to  the  Court;  ani  others 
whiffpcred  that  she  purpoeed  by  this  match  nothing  but  the 
puiti!«hinent  of  an  undecided  lover.  Sentimentality  assaiicid 
t)mt  it  was  an  old  inclination  which  had  existed  between  hia 
Exet-llency  and  the  Countess  in  the  tender  days  of  childhood, 
and  now  suddenly  blazed  up  into  a  marriage-toreh.  We  are 
ao  free  as  to  believe  that  there  need  no  suoi  waig^ty  reaaons 
for  people  getting  married ;  nay,  moat  generally  there  requirea 
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rcdiv  nc  remson  at  all.     We  believe  that  people  often  fall 
into  coortsbip  just  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

In  certain  matrimonial  alUuices,  especially  in  such  as  are 
concluded  between  people  comme  il  foMt^  there  is  so  incon- 
ceivably little  of  love  and  wooing  to  speak  of,  that  one  can« 
not  come  fast  enough  to  the  wedding.  This  is  the  case 
bere»  and  so  to  business. 

CHAFTEB  ni. 

OM  MfS  tlM  bfUi^  Mw  •■ftt,  DCfw  prun  I~» 
Tbt  Isvioc  biMi|B—i    hwk  at  hini  I 

TUWmUm9Gmm, 

CoKTBCTioirt,  lights,  and  a  great  comnany,  the  weddine 
seremonj,  the  derMjfiiian,  Tery  fiMhionable  and  influential 
tritnesaea,  congratoKtiooi  and  compliments,  champagne  and 
drink  inff  of  bdtha,  such  is  the  table  of  contents  of  the  whole 
tribe  ofweddinga — and  of  this  amongst  them. 

*"  What !  are  we  to  be  nut  off  in  this  paltry  way  ?'*  I 
hear  mr  female  readers  exoaim.  "  First  you  invite  us  to  a 
delectable  treaty  and  then  when  it  comes  to  the  table  it  is 
nothing  but  an  every-day  dish  !*' 

^  My  dearest !  I  feel  it ;  I  have  sinned  against  the  Presl* 
dent  and  against  you,  but  I  cannot  now  help  it :  the  festivals 
of  life,  eoronationa,  weddings,  and  the  like,  have  really  no 
living  colours  in  my  soul.  A  solitary  morning  hour  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun, — n  sigh  out  of  the  oppressed  bosom, — the 
hand-grssp  of  two  friends  in  the  last  moment  of  exitttence, — 
these  give  thoughts,  these  make  the  heart  beat,  and  the  pen 
Bj-but " 

'*  But  a  wedding  ?  A  moment  in  which  two  hearts,  two 
immortal  souls  unite  in  the  name  of  God  !*' 

•*  Amen!  that  is  certainly  divine! — if  they  do  not  say  on 
this  day  *  yes*  to  each  other,  in  order  the  rest  of  their  whole 
lives  through  to  say  '  no  !*  But  now  I  am  criminating  myself 
still  worse,  since  I  blacken  the  whole  of  human  nature.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  wedding;  and  that  which  passes  there, 
thou,  O  reader!  shalt  learn." 

In  the  first  place  admire  the  bride !  With  her  five-oad- 
fortr  years— now  I  am  perpetrating  high  treason  against  her ! 
— God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner! — she  is  yet  beautiful  to 
tdmimtion.    Ucr  figure  is  slender  and  majestic;  her  com> 

«  % 
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of  a  danlinf  ftfanait,  which  throoffh  a  MiMila  add^ 
of  real  carmiae,  it  the  mora  heightened.  O I  I  aon  raallj 
to-<laj  in  a  shocking  way !  Her  bearing  ia  noble;  one  eeee 
that  she  it  accustomed  to  pleaae  and  to  command.  Her 
attire  ia  in  the  higheat  dagrae  qdendid ;  jeweb  fflittcr  in  her 
hair ;  jewels  adorn  her  booom  and  arma  And  what  laee ! 
jee^  and  I  know  not  beeides.  With  what  dignity  the  kneala 
to  receiTe  the  blewing;  with  whet  a  tranquil  nu^eaty  aba 
again  riaee  I  A  loftj  grace  reigne  in  all  that  the  does  and 
nermtti;  towarda  her  new  cooaort  the  dirahija  a  gentle  eon- 


noD.  Her  erea  frequent^  leet  wHh  an  esofaHioo  of 
leiidemeM  and  admiration  on  Ntn%  wbo»  ebd  in  whila  erape, 
bar  abining  hair  arranged  aa  bj  an  elfin  band,  ealla  fatb  in 


emy  ^geotalor  the  invc^unUry  eickunataoii  of  **  Aagal  !** 


The  bride  deairea  that  Nina  ahall  coMtaatlf 
and  r^garda  bar  entirdj  aa  bar  property. 

The  Preaident  appeara  by  no  BMana  diaadTaatagaoualj. 
Ha  ia  atiU  a  ri^t  good-lookinc  aaa;  baa  an  aseaOeiit 
baarmg,  and  if  hia  figure  tmlr  naa  aeqnired  aoinatbing  of 


figure  truly 
Ibe  eailaa/eNii  of  M^  il  by  no  meaaa  yet  eoi 

old  man.    Beajdaa,  Ibe  blue  ribbon  of  bia  onl 
pleaaant  illoaion  over  it    The  alar  on  bia  breaat 


briUianta,  and  the  lore  of  the  happy  bridegroom  in  bia  eyea. 
He  keepa  eonataotly  near  bia  aijotMa ;  be  earriee  bar  abawl, 
bo  auffi^ra  bar  not  out  of  bia  atght ;  but  all  with  deeonua. 
lb  ffirea  not  the  aligbtaal  opportunity  for  aatarat  a  nan  ia 
not  hia  Excellency,  and  gentlemanlike  and  atately  tor  no- 
thing. 

And  EdU  ia  alao  aplandidly  afcttrrd,  and  reaUr  with  aa 
much  taate  aa  eznenae.  8ba  knowa  that  it  will  gire  hrr 
fiUber  pleasure.  Her  aomMr  ia  aampla  and  quiet;  the  ia 
eourteona  to  all,  and  friendly  to  bar  atep^motber,  who  behavea 
to  bar  with  the  moat  bewitdiing  courteey.  Ed]a*a  ^noea 
reat  oocaaionally  on  Nina;  aba  aaaka  to  conceal  a  weight  of 
uneaaineea.  Ph><eaaor  A.  ia  near  her,  and  taDu  aninu^edly, 
yet  more  of  her  than  with  bar. 

The  reet  of  the  company  form  ▼arioua  ailani  groupe.  We 
will  attach  ounelTea  to  one  not  quite  ao  aOeni,  and  wbrra 
the  reader,  moreover,  will  renew  a  fonner  •^"^n'^ni^ 

Baron  H.  aeata  himadf  aa  conunodioualy  as  poaaible  in  an 
•aay  chair  near  Miaa  Greta,  who,  truly,  u  aometbing  oldaf 
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and  fltoate  than  when  we  saw  her  last,  yet  is  still  even  a 
ferj  prattj  md  agreeable  umarition,  and  has  nreserved,  amid 
the  manifold  anneyances  of  life  and  time,  her  beautiful  teeth, 
her  white  hands,  and  her  good  humour 

Baron  H.  is  always  asking  a  wife,  as  he  says,  with  or 
without  money ;  he  expen<k^  however,  now  more  care  on  bus 
penoo,  and  has  aoauired  a  yet  Iwener  eye  for  the  world,  etill 
gnater  goodness  of  heart  and  mora  cheerfulness.  Such  things 
will  haf^en.  Baron  H.  and  Miss  Grata  are  infinitely  rejoiced 
to  meet  each  other. 

**  Now,  my  gracious  Udy/*  said  Baron  H.,  afler  the  first 
salutations,  "  which  of  us  oould  possibly  have  imagined  four- 
teen years  sgo,  as  we  were  together  with  his  late  Excellency 
von  O.,  that  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  at  this  festivity  P  Then  Miss  Addaide,  now  the 
Countess  Alarik  W^  was  m  her  loveliest  bloom.  But  j^ood 
heavens !  why  is  she  not  here  P  What  do  you  say  ?  Pre- 
vented P  ha!  ha!  so!  iol  I  understand.  Well,  well,  that 
is  quite  in  order.  I  congratulate.  And  the  little,  discreet 
Mamsella  Bdnnquist — a  most  agreeable  person,  she  not  here 
either  P  She  is  prevented  P  Heavens  l--what  do  you  sayP 
Ah,  yea!  she  is  with  the  Countess  Alarik ;  nurses  her  and 
the  enildren ;  quite  right,  most  beautiful !  I  think  when  one 
has  character  and  consistency,  and  has  been  fourteen  yetrt 
in  the  same  boose,  the  children  of  the  house  must  bceome 
slmost  one's  own.  Apropos  of  the  Countess  AdeUide, — 
what  do  yon  think  of  her  mster.  Miss  Nina  P" 

**  I  confess,**  answered  Miss  Oreta,  **  that  I  consider  her 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  God  has  created,  only 
she  is  too  ethereal — so  to  sav — almost  altogcrther  too  little 
human,  too  supernatural.  One  (ears  that  she  should  sud- 
denly diMolve  m  air.** 

**  Quite  right !  quite  right !  I  also  love  s  little  more  fle^li 
and  blood.  I  should  not  like  a  wife  whom  I  feared  would 
go  to  piecea  if  I  took  hold  of  her.  Bot  it  is  true  though, 
there  is  in  her  something  perfectly  bewitching.  One  invo- 
luntarily follown  her  with  sdmirstion,  and  one's  ey^  '''^ 
thoughts  cannot  tear  themselves  away  finom  her.  Inere  is, 
as  it  were,  a  veil  of  melancholy  over  her  which  one  would 
gladly  draw  aside  to  lesru   he  sweet  mystery  of  her  sorrow, 
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which  muBt  hare  something  charming  in  it,  since  it 
the  heart  rather  than  saddens  it.  One  sees  that  it  it  pto* 
duoed  by  no  present  pain.  It  resembles  rather  a  trouble 
whose  cup  lias  long  been  drained,  or  a  dark  foreboding  of 
future  woes.  God  protect  the  sweet  child !  It  must  rouljr 
he  a  dev-il  which  could  give  her  pain.  Pitv  that  she  is  so 
pale  ;  site  is  actually  marble  white,  and  yet  tdere  occasionallj 
passes  over  her  a  gleam — see  there,  how  even  now  it  tinges 
her  with  the  roseate  glow  of  the  ascending  sun.'* 

"  Nay,'*  exclaimed  Miss  Oreta,  laughing,  '*  that  will  never 
do !  I  counsel  you  in  all  eameatness  not  to  look  so  miieh  at 
her,  or  you  will  become  totally  enchanted.  Tou  already  talk 
ao  poetically,  that  T  scarcely  recognise  you  again.  Mttow 
rather  your  attention  on  your  neighbour." 

**  Most  willingly,  my  gracious  friend !  But  who  is  the  young 
Udy  who  sits  yonder  so  still  and  tranquil?  An  agreeable 
cnviturt*,  she  looks  so  modest." 

'*  You  are  remarkably  obliging  thia  evening :  I  am  pefw 
sunded  she  is  a  very  discreet  person,  but  a  little  too  still  and 
wearisome  for  me.  For  thia  reason,  I  am  not  very  well  &> 
quainted  with  her.  She  is  called  Clara  8.,  and  is  a  legacy  of 
my  cousin's,  which  one  of  her  learned  friends  some  months 
Atfo  bequeathed  to  our  lovely  bride.  The  girl  is  poor,  the 
C^unteaa  therefore  is  looking  about  for  a  good  matcn  for  her, 
and  will  give  her  a  good  fortune." 

*'  Not  at  all  amiss!  a  right  good  idea!  And  the  damael 
in  actually  ver)'  charming.  She  might  really  make  a  wife  for 
me,  if  she,  nota  benr,  were  sensible  enough  to  be  willing  to 
have  me.  She  looks  as  though  she  would  become  a  most 
clever  housewife,  and  when  she  is  more  closely  observed,  abe* 
is  also  very  pretty — she  has  something  that  one  at  first  oveiw 
looks — something — I  might  say,  liuly." 

**  Nay,  nay,  Baron !  ^ou  go  sadly  too  far  to-day.  You 
fall  in  love  actually  with  eveTybo<)y,  and  see  angels  and 
saints  in  the  most  ordinar}*  mortals.  Take  an  ice  and  come 
io  yourself." 

*'  Just  as  you  will.  But  I  could  not  avoid  admiring  the 
young  lady  m  her  incomparable  repose.  She  MH-ms  to  live 
in  the  state  which  La  Bruyere  calls  the  Golden  Age ;  she 
trnublt's  hersolf  ahdiit  no  one,  and  donirt*;*  tliat  no  ont*  should. 
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trouble  himself  about  her.  Madame  W.,  x^nth  her  bird-ol» 
paradise,  (ioea  not  look  half  so  care-free.  That  must  be  a 
very  pleasant,  a  very  peculiar  condition." 

**  It  mii^ht  be  very  well  for  the  Golden  Age,  in  which 
people  had  probably  other  ayremenM  at  hand,  that  one  knows 
nothing  of  now ;  but  in  our  time,  and  in  our  societies,  1 
praise  him  who  is  not  heavy  and  wearisome.  I  liave  oi^eii 
oeen  in  company  with  CUra,'  and  have  not  heard  a  syliabio 
from  her  besides  yes  or  no.  Absurdities  and  follies  an»  a 
thousand  times  preferable  to  this  murderous  monotony." 

''  How  charming  you  must  find  Miss  F.,  who  never  siti 
still  for  a  moment,  and  talks  everlastingly  at  random." 

^  Xay,  she  does  not  delight  me  at  all ;  she  is  intolerable, 
and  a  genuine  plague ;  Clara  pleases  me  still  better.  Do  you 
know  P.  ?" 

**  A  little.  Her  father  belongs  to  those  people  who  appear 
to  believe  that  daughters  must  cost  nothing  at  all,  and  ouglit 
to  come  into  the  world  in  an  economical  fashion,  just  like  the 
lambs  with  their  ready-made  woollen  garb  on  their  backt*. 
This  notion  operates  most  injuriously  on  the  life  and  dispiv 
sition  of  the  girls.  They  can  but  seldom  come  into  society, 
and  when  they  are  there  they  behave  like  wild  sheep." 

"  I  pity  her  sincerely,  and  ^-ish  from  my  heart  that  the 
father  may  alter  his  theory,  or  that  the  -daughters  may  im- 
prove themselves  at  home." 

**  Amen !  But  see  only,  I  beseech  you,  the  Generalska  P. 
there  in  the  blue  satin  dress.  Have  you  ever  beheld  such  a 
complexion,  and  such  a  figure,  at  full  fifty  years  of  age  ? 
And,  notwithstanding,  she  has  had  many  a  care  and  many  a 
trouble  in  life.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that,  through'all 
this,  has  preserved  her  so  youthful  and  so  cheerful  F" 

"I  am  full  of  curiosity!" 

"  Yea,  ray  most  gracious  lady,  when  one  considers  tchat  it 
is  which  helps  the  majority  of  the  pt*ople  through  the  world, 
one  falls  on  the  most  whimsical  ideas " 

•*  To  the  point,  to  the  jwint ;  we  will  aften^artls  think  t)f 
the  ideas.  I  now  am  im|)atieut  to  learn  the  beautv-wash  of 
the  Generalska  P." 

"  I  tell  you  first  what  it  is  not,  and  then  you  will  probably 
guess  it  yourself.  It  is  not  religion,  not  philosophy—  uiiii, 
although  she  may  be  a  thoroughly  good  and  discreet  wuuixai, 
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it  \B  not  the  life  of  societj — not  domestic  happineai,  fur  I 
have  these  confessions  from  herself; — now,  tul  me  what 
it  is." 

"  If  these  questions  related  to  a  man  I  should  answer — a 
good  stomach  ;  but  as  the  subject  is  a  ladjr,  and  one  too  with 
BQch  a  complexion,  1  say — a  good  sleep." 

"  Quite  right — excellent !  that  is  it !  But  how  acute  you 
are.  Yes,  she  sleeps  so  sound  and  fast,  that  in  the  morning 
she  scarcely  knows  what  occurred  to  her  the  eyentn^ ' 
A  good  sleep ! — that  is  her  whole  philosophy.  She  u 
a  totally  different  kind  of  creature  to  Miss  Edla,  who, 
all  her  dusty  books,  is  not  become  a  whit  lirelier  or 
somer.     Yes,  her  immeasurable  nose " 

**  £dh^"  said  Miss  Qreta,  with  a  tone  which  out  ihoiiNil. 
iu^,  **  EdJa  is  a  person  of  whom  I  entertain  the  hjyiail 
opinion ;  and  she  is  also,  when  you  talk  with  her  alone,  ex* 
tremely  agreeable." 


»  raallT 
•mid 


Heavens !    I  have  the  ¥err  greatest  lo— t»—  ;  yea. 


riously,  I  have  sincere  lore  and  sitseai  for  her.  I  am  per* 
Boaded  that  she  is  an  excellent  person; — I  was  merely 
observing  how  varioiis  the  dsMea  are." 

'*  And  do  you  know  thrt  erm  the  lovelT  Nina  hM  hud  n 
unusually  learned  edocation.  It  is  said  that  she  itndiie 
mathematics,  political  economy,  and        " 

"*  God  defend  us !  Yes,  then  I  wonder  no  longer  that  the 
bud  is  so  delicate.  Who  could  become  fat  upon  politieal 
economy?  I  am  convinced  that  Miss  Clara  uncto standi 
notliing  of  political  economy,  but  certainly  all  the  mors  of 
house  economy ;  and  I  would  wager  that  she  will,  after  all, 
have  more  lovers  than  the  beautiful  Nina." 

*'  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  the  taste  of  thoae  lovers. 
I  hold  rather  with  Count  Ludwig  R.,  who  endrdea  Nina 
with  the  nu^jestie  gyrations  of  the  hawk." 

*'  Ah,  yes,  onite  right,  like  thd  hawk,  that  is  the  true  word. 
He  is  a  cursedly  able  and  practical  man  ;  but  he  haa,  in  fiict, 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  bird  of  prey.  I  would  not 
willingly  be  his  wife,  spite  of  his  wealth  ana  high  rank." 

**  What  arc  you  talking  about  P  Is  he  not  untvermUy  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  r  I 
h«ive  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  moidel  of  peifection, 
which,  by  the  by — between  ourselves— is  my  antipathy; 
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ptitiy  beetnae  I  haTe  no  faith  in  tliem,  and  partly  because 
•uch '  moddf^hapes  are  commonly  exoessively  wearisome. 
They  say  he  is  a  man  without  a  fault  !** 

**  Ah,'my  meat  ^jadoua !  Perhaps  he  has  nothing  of  those 
which  the  world  in  general  term  fiudta,  but  on  the  other 
hand  so  many  fiulings  that  there  is  probably  a  whole  ship- 
load of  them.  Detwewi  im  be  it  said— he  is  a  man  without  a 
heart,  and  his  jnstiee  carriea  only  a  sword.  But  hark  !  how- 
lively  the  eoaTenation  is.  And  the  new  couple  have  only  eyen 
and  ears  for  each  other.  One  must  confess  it  is  very  edify- 
ing. Wedlock,  my  gradona  ladj,  ia  the  most  honourable  in- 
stitution, and  a  r«il  heaven  on  earth.  A  good  wife,  as  king 
David  ftavs,  is  more  precious  than  gold  and  pearls." 

''  Perhapa  David  baa  said  it  too,*^  replied  liisa  Gh^ta,  who 
was  ouite  at  home  in  her  Bible,  **  but  I  know  to  a  certainty 
that  king  Soloman  baa.** 

"  Very  tr«e!  pirt  ei  JUs  say  commonly  the  same  thing, 
which  teiAifiea  to  the  wisdom  of  both.  But  I  assure  yoii, 
my  gradoos  one,  that  my  future  wife  shall  never  rue  the  day 
on  whidi  she  takea  me  for  her  buaband.    No  one  will  mon* 


highly  eeteem  her,  no  one  be  more  lealous  to  meet  her 
wiahes  than  I." 


*'  I  believe  you,  my  best  Bason ;  but  wherefim  do  you  not 
prove  that  by  the  deed  ?'* 

**  Hy  gracious  young  lady,  whv  did  you,  ten  years  ago,  just 
as  I  was  about  to  follow  your  advice,  give  me  a  basket  ?** 

Miss  Oreta  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  but  collected  her- 
self and  proceeded  calmly. 

"  I  am  eurioua  to  hear,  now  as  a  married  man  you  would 
paes  your  time  T* 

"  t'ou  are  quite  too  good ;  but  1  honestly  confess  that  I 
have  not  yet  settled  anything  positively  on  this  head.  I 
mean  to  ask  the  advice  of  my  wife  on  it.  The  only  thing 
which  iowB  distinctly  before  me  is,  tiiat  we  shall  begin  our 
days  with  getting  up,  and  conclude  them  by  going  to  bed." 

**  Well,**  Mid  Miss  Greta,  "  that  soundn,  at  least,  new,  and 
is  by  no  means  trivial.  I  wish  you  luck.  Baron,  of  these  new 
and  very  original  ideas !  According  to  these  fundamental 
principles  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  your  married  life  will  b«) 
prv-eminently  hanpv ;  especially **  Miss  Oreen  hesitated. 

'*  Well,  especifllly  r  demanded  the  Baron,  full  of  curiosity. 
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"  EspecUlly  for  your  wife,  as  vour  house  u  already  blewed 
with  a  '  FiLiUB,'  "  continued  $ii«s  Oreta,  with  a  aarcMtic 
/ook  and  tone. 

This  word  had  the  singular  effect  of  throwing  the  Baron 
into  obnous  einbarrassmeot,  and  he  answered  with  a  degrra 
of  excitement — 

/'  Quite  right!  quite  ri^!  and  if  she  be  not 
with  that,  I  can  also  be  satisfied  withoat  her.** 

Miss  Oreta  looked  a  little  offended*  The  Baroo  arose,  and 
betook  himself  to  a  yawning  group. 

But  my  dear  reaoer,  I  fear  thai  tboa  also  jawneet,  and 
hsst  found  thyself  emmu^Sdf  but  in  erery-day  life  this  it  now 
and  then  not  to  be  avoided.  Sometunes,  however,  one  can 
i}xert  extraordinary  means  against  this,  snd  free  oneself  fVom 
it  by  force.  On  thy  aceeoont,  my  dear  n^sdcr,  « horn  1  am 
only  too  anxious  to  keep  in  good  humour,  I  will  now  exercise 
one  of  my  nuigic  arts — 1  break  up  the  company,  put  out  the 
lights,  termiuake  the  weddioc,  and  send  erenrlKMly  to  bed. 

And  now  it  is  night !  Skiop  with  its  soft  winga  tooches 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  their  aouk  dream  tbemaehea  awar  into 
the  huid  of  wonderi.    Th(»  lawyer  fiwveto  his  soita,  the  U- 

)o  man  of  the  world  the  tedium 


bourer  the  toib  of  t)i 
ofhisieetiTitiea,thc.  uUatheoeeaaionofhii  tews;  all 

through  thoc,  sweet  hkMii»iiig,rieh  aleep!  But  if  thon  indeet 
eyes  which  thou  canst  not  dose,  wbitt  nain  and  care  keep 
open  till  the  rery  brain  baeomea  mnnoed  and  the  heart 
bleeds,— oh  then,  go,  gentle  aweek  deep!  and  beaecch  thy 
pale  brother  to  couie,  for  he  is  the  true  physician. 

.  Perhaps,  my  reader,  thou  thinkest  tnat  I,  on  i^in  flight 
which  has  led  me  so  far  from  my  aim,  have  mys*  uto 

sleep  and  dreams.  In  order,  therefors^  to  tesii;,.  ;.^;  ii  is 
not  BO,  I  will  immediately  ooimnenf»  n  new  diaplOT. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

XDLA. 

Makt  are  younger  in  heart  and  in  piijoymfnt  oi  htc  n\ 
forty  than  at  twenty  years  of  age ;  so  wss  it' with  Edla.  Her 
bearing,  however,  bore  rather  toe  impress  of 


impress  of  repoae  and  finn- 
than  of  what  might  be  called  the  pleasures  of  lilb.    Her 
(Unoe  was  still  and  penetrating;  no  one  attempted  to  explore 
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Us  depifat.  One  felt  that  the  soul  which  spoke  out  of  it  Iind 
fbugfat  its  mj  to  peace ;  that  it  ky  not  in  indolent  ea;^,  but 
went  seekinff  and  inquiring  after  the  reality  of  life.  Yes ; 
Edla  had  indeed  combated ! — traces  of  deep  suflfering,  not  to 
be  mistaken,  lay  in  her  countenance  ana  in  the  oalf-8up- 
pressed  sighs  which  often  heaved  her  bosom.  But  this  might 
nave  been  as  it  would ;  now  all  was  OYercome,  tranquillized, 
and  reconciled, — all  was  become  good.  In  silence  had  she 
wrestled  and  endured.  No  one  could  relate  her  agonies ; 
she  herself  least  of  aU. 

We  left  Edla  fourteen  rears  ago,  when  she  made  her  first 
acquaintance  with  more  Wid  leaminc.  She  pursued  this 
path  with  earnestness  and  leaL  She  thirsted  after  knowledge 
and  truth.  Her  glance  was  directed  with  an  earnest  inquiry 
up  towards  hearen,  or  downward  into  the  depths  of  science 
and  of  her  own  heart ;  thus  she  lired  quiet,  happy  days !  antl 
her  soul  filled  itself  with  the  most  cheering  nopes.  All  ut 
once,  however,  her  solitary,  speculatiTe  life  was  suddenly  dis- 
turbed. Her  little  sister  Mina  died,  and  Nina  fell  into  a 
Kickly  oonsuroptiTe  state,  not  unusual  in  a  twin  which  is 
suddenly  depnved  of  the  sister  soul,  the  half  of  its  own  lite. 
Edla  saved  tier  from  death ;  and  from  this  moment  a  pro- 
found sympath?  for  the  tender  creature  engrossed  her  whole 
heart.  She  called  her  her  child,  and  would  not  allow  her  to 
be  any  more  taken  away  from  her.  Mamselle  Bonnquist  had 
left  the  President's  house,  and  followed  Adelaide.  Ninii 
therefore  was  eommitted  to  the  sole  oare  of  Edla,  and  £dlu 
beeanie  her  mother.  She  divided  her  time  betwixt  her,  her 
father,  and  her  books. 

Live  books  for  ever!  But  who  becomes  through  books 
alone  wise  ?  What  does  the  man  when  the  thirst  of  know. 
ledge  seises  him  ?  In  his  youthful  years  he  betakes  himself 
to  the  university,  attends  learned  leotures,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  ail  knowledge.  He  reada,  he  smokes,  and 
scratches  his  head— one  does  not  believe  that  this  last  opera- 
tioQ  oontributes  u>  tiie  development  of  ideas.  He  disputes 
with  his  comrades — an  excellent  exercise  for  reason  and  the 
lungs.  Life,  motion,  emulation,  leagues  of  friendship,  great 
teachers,  early  helps  to  any  science,  yes,  the  very  academical 
atmosphere  which  he  breathes — all  these  contribute  to  en- 
noble nis  feelings,  to  nourish  his  ideas,  and  to  advance  him  to 
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"  liAOimm.**  It  the  Uurel  nriand  won,  and  the  thint  ol 
knowledge  itiD  itrong  as  ever,  Ike  can  drain,  in  order  to  cob- 
poae  hii^elC  a  mightj  flaffon — the  worid !  On  tiie  nunmit 
uf  Mont  BUnc,  he  can  exjplore  the  mjratefioua  regions  of  the 
•tars ;  in  the  depths  of  (iolconda's  mines,  he  can  dig  gold ; 
can  sail  with  Captain  Boea  round  the  North  Pole ;  and  on 
the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  admire  the  setting  sun ;  can  read 
in  Iceland  the  Runic  inscriptions,  and  in  India  Sanscrit ;  can 
explore  the  ruins  of  Asia,  snd  the  new  States  of  America. 
The  palaces  of  kings  and  the  dark  abodes  of  criminals  stand 
open  to  him ;  to  tM  studr  of  the  learned  he  has  free  iMrsss 
Fortunate  fellow  I  ought  lie  not  lo  be  enligbteBed  F  o«gnthe 
not  to  know  ereiTthing  in  the  world  P 

EdU  was  two-and-twentj  years  old  balbre  ibe  lamed  to 
think  and  work  with  the  rerj  slightest  degree  of  — thod  at 
at  any  system  whaterer.     An  imsatiefartorj,  empty,  and 
)  lay  behind  her,  and  tberiAiii--boiioiir  and 


patchwoiit  time  

siaeoess  to  the  philanthropie  Mffaeiplas  of  tba  praaant  time, 
aapadally  in  regard  to  the  adiwalfcrn  of  wobmui!  For  dear, 
sasacious  reader,  who  ean  amid  obsarriM  bofw  diibmii  bow 
uiuike  it  now  stands  with  tba  OBPortnmttaa,  aa  waO  as  the 
means,  of  aoquirinf  solid  knowledge  f  There  is  no  necMl 
ma  to  point  out  toe  diflbrenee ;  it  stands  forward  of  it 
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our  eyes.  Perhaps  it  does,  perfaape  tt  mnal  be  so— 1 
don't  know;  but  it  has  often  aeeased  to  me  m  if  Ka*'"^-  ^—^ 
giren  thereto  her  peculiar,  ailent  eonflrmation ;  s 


so,  then,  good  and  wise  motber,  tbr  daughter  will  ^.miiiij^m 

(umw  her  doaer  to  tbT  0 
bosom.    Certain  it  is,  that  Bdla  pereeived  most  peiftetty  the 


follow  thee,  and  thou  wilt  probably  draw  her  doaer  to  thy  own 


futtar a  which  bound  her  asphring  spirit ;  andbeneetbe 
iu  her  condition.  She  looked  at  her  fctbar  ha  bad  now, 
more  than  erer,  need  of  her;  aba  eontemnlated  the  ebfld 
\\  iiich  she  had  snatched  finm  death,  and  she  oid  what  so  many 
hi  tore  her  had  done,  and  ao  many  will  do  alter  ber^ahe  re- 
signed berselt  And  thissaerifleeof  thedevdopmonlof  bar 
mind  and  heart — Pfrhapa  the  greatest  whidi  man  ean  make 
—this  she  sccomplishea  after  a  short  stmggjle,  itepMd  forth 
from  her  solitude,  and  joined  herself  quietly  and  kindly  to  the 
family  circle. 

Porhapa  Edhi*s  sacriftce  was  less  great  than  she  benalf  be- 
liared.     I  hare  already  said  that  we  do  not  become  wise 
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through  books  alone.  No !  not  through  books,  not  through 
travel,  not  through  clerer  people,  not  through  the  whole 
world,  if  we  do  not  carry  in  oaneWee  the  slumbering  power 
which  calls  forth  from  the  indiyidual  parts  the  hannonioua 
shape ;  or,  to  speak  more  simplr,  if  we  do  not  understand 
how  finom  worda  to  produce  deeoa.  But  this  actirity  was  to 
Edla  the  bemitiful  gift  of  God;  and  if  we  are  diapoeed  atill 
to  clianm  her  with  a  oertun  one-sided  new  of  the  world,  let 
ua  reeouect  the  eirenmataDeee  under  which  she  first  beoune 
acquainted  with  the  world  and  with  life.  The  impreaeionB  ol 
her  Touth,  the  bent  of  her  character  and  mind,  bad  led  her 
with' the  moat  iSnrent  lore  to  the  eeriieet  philoeophical  doc- 
trines of  the  hmian  nee.  Tbej  penetrated  deq>  into  her 
soul,  beeanae  they  wete  in  accoraance  with  its  most  aecret 
impulaea.  Nothing  had  Edk  diacovered  so  profound,  ao  true, 
aa  the  might  of  destiny,  aa  tiist  ineiorable  Must,  beneath 
whoae  iron  yoke  mortal  man  moat  bow,  murmuring  or  willing, 
reeiatin^  or  complying,  it  mattered  not — he  mvbt  !  Thia 
impieaiion  remained  with  her,  but  by  degreea  assumed  a 
dinerent  tone  in  her  soul.  She  felt  stiU  that  external  must  ; 
but  still  more  strongly  felt  ahe  the  inward  power  which,  as  it 

>perlife,  and 
into  a  step, 
nal  Bberty  of  heaven.  She  felt 
that  man,  like  Phwietheua  bound  to  the  ens,  although  with 
a  hcaiBted  heart,  can  yet  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  this 
world,  and  ftom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  thia  phantaama» 
gorial  aeene  can  endure  and  reaohre,  atfll  Tigoroua  and  un* 
wearied.  Ma,  indeed,  rwnained  the  aame,  and  became  at  the 
same  time  dlfewnt ;  tar  ahe  bad  been  atrong  durinj^  the  trial, 
and  ahe  waa  now  atrong  in  resignation.  Complaint,  bitter> 
nesa,  and  distrust,  depmied  firom  her  breast.  She  bowed 
herself  while  ahe  kiaaed  the  mercifully  severe  hand  which, 
amid  wild  tempeata,  caDa  fisrth  the  imperishable  flower  of 
rirtue.  This  became  to  her  the  lof^eat  oloaaom  of  humanity 
and  of  the  whole  uniTcrae.  It  wound  itaelf  with  beautifying 
effeet  around  every  ureatme ;  the  stonna  of  fate  tcssed  rudely 
its  chalice,  but  aenred  only  to  promote  ita  fullest  expanaion ; 
it  turned  itarlf,  aa  the  aunflower  towarda  the  sun,  tow«rda 
God.  Strength,  mpmritj  of  aelf-denial,  equanimity  and  re- 
Doae  amid  toe  ocearreneee  of  life,  purity  of  heart  and  of 


were,  in  opuoaitioii  to  the  first,  derdopa  our  prop 
shapea  the  neary  atone  whidi  weigba  on  humanity 
whence  it  aaoenda  to  the  eternal  Ubertr  of  heaven 
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thought,  these  lifled  her  to  God — these  Edla  sought  afief, 
and  found.  Of  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  those 
chiefly  acquired  a  living  power  in  her  heart  which  more  es- 
pecially fiivoured  this  bias ;  and  her  view  of  the  world  led  her 
to  regard  man  as  ordained,  before  all  things,  to  combat  and 
self- denial.  But  this  view  of  the  world  was  clear  and  cheer- 
ful ;  the  laurel  of  victory  succeeded  the  trial,  and  the  crown 
of  thorns  became  the  crown  of  glor}%  She  travelled  with 
rejoicing  the  path  of  necessitv,  and  fulfilled  her  duties  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart.  Was  this  path  disagreeable  and 
wearisome,  she  regarded  it  not.  8he  continueo  immorable, 
and  went  with  firm  steps  towards  the  great  day  of  change,  in 
which  the  soul,  freed  from  sin  and  the  burden  of  earth, 
ascends  to  the  everlasting  light,  to  the  origin  of  all  life  and 
all  love. 

But  still  how  came  it  that  she,  endowed  with  this  strength 
and  this  inward  peace,  was  not  more  agreeable  to  others  ? 

Others !  yes,  if  there  were  no  others,  one  might  truly  be 
more  at  peace  with  one*s  self— only  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  one  then  properly  should  be.     Edla  had  now  reached 
the  years  iii  which  the  soul  renders  itself  roost  independent 
of  the  body ;  in  which  external  beauty  or  uglineaa  are  of  no 
further  importance,  and  only  in  a  subordinate  degree  affect 
tlie  weal  and  woe  of  existence.     For  Edla  this  feeling  was 
more  influential  than  for  many  others ;  but  her  youthful  days 
had  left  behind  them  too  deep  traces  in  her  soul,  and  the 
clouds  which  Uy  upon  the  momine  of  her  days  threw  long 
and  broad  shadows  over  her  whole  life.     She  had  still  always 
a  gnnit  nuHtnist  of  the  impression  which  she  made  upon 
ot Iters.     She  was  too  finnly  persuaded  that  she  could  not 
please ;  she  feared  erea  that  sne  nerer  could  be  beloved,  for 
ahe  believed  her  exterior,  her  person,   her  disposition,  to 
operate  r»"  This  persuasion  the  ft»ar 

of  being  \s.    ;         . ,  but  still  more,  t  r^  even  in 

amiable,  good  men  one  diaagreeahle  :  all  this  made 

her  somewhat  shy  towards  h^  feUow-  But  in  this 

she  did  herself  injustice,  for  amongst  :  tier  never  ae* 

q uaintance  there  were  few  who  were  mi  >  i    ..  •  •  than  herself; 

and  oven  in  the  most  splendid  social  cfrcl<  ro  always 

many  who  forget  the  shell  for  the  sake  of  ....   ..  .  at-l.     But 

this  vciy  reserve  injured  her;  people  feared  her,  because  the^ 
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could  not  love  her.  In  company  on  all  occasions  she  was  silent, 
and  thus  she  continued  as  a  stranger  to  the  life  and  enjoy- 
ments of  others.  Ah,  friendly  reader  !  if  this  be  our  case, 
if  we  are  sufficiently  sensible  of  it,  "Is  it  >'0t  then  betteb 

TO  OONTISUE  solitary  f" 

Happy  are  they  who  do  so  with  joy ;  happy  are  they  who 
find  therein  their  happiness.  It  was  thus  with  Edla.  Her 
aspiring  soul  soared  to  life  and  enjoyment  in  a  higher  home. 
She  found  it  in  the  stars,  with  whose  courses  she  was  familiar ; 
she  found  it  in  the  sacred  groTes  of  philosophy.  From  hence 
she  saw  light  spread  itself  over  the  worla ;  from  hence  she 
drew  peace  with  it  and  with  herself.  It  is  true  that  Edla 
lived  rather  in  tlie  ideal  than  in  the  actual  world.  She  re- 
sembled rather  the  bird-of-paradise  which  hovers  above  the 
earth,  than  the  nightingale  which  builds  its  nest  close  to  its 
bosom  and  sings.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  she 
knew  men  better  than  humanity  ;  the  h€*aven  better  than  the 
earth.  Above  all  things  loved  she  the  truth  ;  merit  she  knew 
how  to  value,  and  errom  to  pardon ;  but  from  all  efTeminacy 
and  laxity,  from  all  egotism  and  bitterness,  she  turned  with 
repugnance.  And  yet  was  Edla  mild ;  I  have  known  no  one 
— one  man  excepted — who  was  so  mild  as  she.  She  waa 
severe  against  weaknesses,  but  she  judged  them  not ;  she  was 
angry  with  the  thing,  but  not  the  person.  Only  towards 
herself  was  Edla  severe,  and  besides  herself  towards  one  other 
creature — and  this  was  the  child  of  her  care — the  darling  of 
her  heart— Nina.  Nina  must  not  be  weak ;  she  must  do  in- 
voluntarily the  good  and  the  right,  since  she  had  not,  like  so 
many,  the  excuse  of  a  weak  and  ne^^lected  education.  Nina 
was  nourished  with  the  very  milk  of  reason.  Nina  must  not 
totter  and  waver  in  the  path  of  virtue ;  and  therefore  was 
Edla  strict  with  her,  and  therefore  did  she  love  her  more  than 
herself  Distrustful  as  she  was  of  the  regard  of  others,  she 
yet  hnd  ronfidence  in  Nina's  love.  And  how  could  it  be 
of '  Had  not  Edla  given  to  her  all  her  heart  and  her 

a<'|  its  ?    And  Nina*s  childlike acouiescence,  the  neces- 

sity of  being  always  with  her,  her  trustful  confidence  in  her 
guidance,  did  not  these  afford  the  most  beautiful  testimony 
of  it  ?  The  feeling  of  l>eing  so  intimately  united  to  so  beau* 
tiful  and  amiable  a  being  brought  many  an  earthly  delight 
into  her  tmnccadeiital  existence.    All  the  ideal  beauty  which 
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£dla  in  ber  lofliest  visions  fashioned  forth,  she  saw,  as  it 
wene,  realised  in  Nina.  And  this  was  in  part  her  own  work. 
"When  she  afterwards  beheld  Nina  so  fascinating  and  enchxuit- 
ing,  she  was  tempted  to  worship  her  own  creation,  and  ex. 
perience  all  the  weaknesses  of  a  mother.  But  she  strove 
against  this  weakness,  and  conquered  it.  She  possested  that 
deep  and  powerful  love  which  nourishes  its  ooject  with  its 
blood  to  the  la.st  drop,  and  which  had  rather  see  the  beloved 
one  bleed  and  perish,  than  sink  and  lose  itself. 
So  much  for  Edla.    Now  a  word  upon  the  faTOurite. 

CHAPTER  V. 
ynri.. 
GixB  into  a  pure  fountain  at  the  moment  when  dajr  diTidet 
itself  from  nifht ;  see  the  masic  light  of  morning  at  once 
mirroring  itself  therein  with  ttie  hearen  and  its  glittering 
•tara,  ana  thou  hast  an  iouige  of  Nina's  soul.  So  pure  waa 
she— eo  ffleamed  in  the  d^>^  of  her  being  erery  eternal 
truth,  fiut  all  this  sweet  snlendour  broke  as  through  a  twi- 
light ;  it  was  a  foretelling  or  light,  not  the  light  itaelf.  She 
was  as  the  original  man — m  man  in  his  innocence— in  his 
first  holy  beaut^r.  Her  eoul  seemed  to  be  one  with  the 
beautiful  body ;  it  belonged  to  it,  and  appeared  molten  into 
it.  Her  manner  poeseaeed  that  charming  '^"H?^  which  no- 
thing of  self-consdouanew  can  counterfeit.  Unconatnuned 
but  modest,  she  waa  stfll  self-coUected.  It  gare  a  tweet 
tranquillity  to  the  mind  and  to  the  eye  to  contemplate  ber. 
ilow  beautiful  and  harmonious  were  the  movements  of  her 
tender  arm,  of  her  fine  white  hand ;  her  gsit  how  floating, 
how  quiet  and  noble !  It  would  be  difficult  to  gire  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  her  countenance ;  but  he 
who  had  seen  the  pure,  finely  arched  brow  shaded  by  the  soft 
silken  hair,  the  wonderful  eyes  beneath  their  lone  dark  lashra, 
the  small  Ghnedan  nooe,  the  bewitching  mouth,  the  sweet 
oval  of  the  fiuse,  and  the  danlingly  (air  skin, — must  have 
decUred  with  Miss  Oreta,  that  she  was  the  loveliest  creature 
of  Qod*s  creation.  Her  eyes  had  the  same  form  aa  those  ot 
her  sister  Adelaide,  but  with  a  much  less  lively  glance.  Over 
Nina*8  dark-blue  eyes  lay,  as  it  were,  a  mist,  a  moist  twilight, 
whose  magic  was  indescribable.    Something  pensive, 
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thing  dreamv,  lay  in  her  glance.  No  clear  day,  no  gay  life, 
8j>ike  out  of  it ;  but  something  foreboding,  Bomething  of  an 
tnward  emotion.  When  she  listened  to  the  words  of  another, 
^he  had  the  most  amiable  expression  of  present  sympathy, 
and  when  she  answered  in  her  own  manner,  rather  slowly, 
but  in  the  most  delicious  tones  of  voice,  one  learned  then  to 
estimate  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  commonly  most  neg- 
lected,  of  God's  gifts  to  man. 

All  the  world  talks  now-a-days  of  education,  and  wherefore 
should  not  I  ? — that  is,  of  Nina's.  She  had  been  a  child,  and 
was  now  a  blooming  maiden,  and  had  read  few  of  the  so-called 
children's  books,  and  no  romances  at  all,  neither  those  ot 
Madame  Genlis,  nor  of  La  Fontaine.  She  did  not  therefore 
lire  in  the  error  that  every  good  deed,  every  virtuous  action, 
immediately  receives  the  highest  reward  here  below.  She 
had  not  been  taught  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary Christian  duties,  a  lover  would  be  pM»ping  through  a 
crack  of  the  door  or  listening  at  the  keyhole,  and  must  be- 
come enraptured  at  the  sight.  She  thought  little  about  the 
•*  qu*en  dira-t-on  T'  since  neither  by  romances  nor  by  the 
^|[ossip  of  the  day  was  she  led  into  the  habit  of  living  accord- 
nig  to  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  others.  She  had  not 
studied  men  on  the  petty  theatre  of  social  life.  On  the  con- 
trary she  had  early  contemplated  them  on  the  great  stage  of 
the  world.  In  her  younger  years,  £dla  had  made  her  familiar 
with  the  great  ana  beautiful  characters  of  history,  with  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  the  wise.  She  feared  not  to  allow  Nina 
to  behold  the  naked  actuality  of  life ;  but  she  showed  it  to 
her  in  a  higher  light,  and  from  a  more  commanding  point  of 
view.  She  permitted  her  to  behold  virtue  suflering,  the  wise 
rejected  and  contemned ;  she  displayed  to  her  life  in  all  its 
mttness  and  all  its  bitterness.  She  wished  that  Nina  should 
love  virtue  without  selfish  motives ;  and  the  wish  was  accom- 
plished ;  she  loved  virtue  on  account  of  itn  own  beauty ;  and 
as  her  mind  was  constantly  occupied  with  truth  and  excel- 
lence, she  herself  became  true  and  excellent.  Edla  thought. 
— "  I  will  make  her  at  home  on  the  heights  of  humanity  ;  I 
will  strengthen  her  gaze  through  purity  and  clearness,  so  that 
when  she  descends  into  the  ordinary  world,  her  eyes  may  not 
be  daasled  with  earthly  splendour,  nor  her  soul  become  fet- 
tered with  paltry  bonos.     She  shall  stand  in  the  w^orld  as  a 
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high  and  betU^r  creature :  she  shall  not  degrade  herself  to 
the  little  aiid  the  common,  but  shall  draw  them  up  tovaris 
herself;  she  shall  ennoble  everything  which  surrounds  her. 
She  shall  become  happy  through  the  felicity  which  belongs 
to  the  noble  human  being — who  is  master  of  him8i*lf,  who 
is  exalted  above  every  earthly  trouble,  and  who  maintains 
his  own  peace,  freedom,  and  strength  in  life  as  in  death, 
striving  only  after  the  eternal. 

In  the  same  manner  Edla  sought  to  cultivate  Nina's  sense 
of  beauty.  She  became  early  acquainted  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful  and  noble  in  form  and  tone ;  but  Edla  led  her  rather  to 
plastic  art  than  to  music,  whose  exciting  tones  sailed  too 
keenly  on  her  feelinp,  and  henoe  ahe  was  fivqnently  seen 
sketchini;  the  head  of  a  Muse  or  a  Jupiter,  a  Holy  Mar}*,  or 
a  patient  Christ.  But  no  Ariadne  in  tears,  no  Hercules  in 
the  madness  of  pain,  was  a  subject  for  her  pencil.  Bverything 
effeminate,  passionate— ererytning  which  display^  tM  con- 
fusion of  the  soul  and  of  human  reason,  Edla  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, AS  unworthy  of  her.  She  wished  to  develop  in  Nina 
reason  ralhor  then  fancy — exactly  the  rererie  of  that  which 
ts  usunlly  done;  she  desired  to  call  forth  and  to  cop^tM..  iw.j. 
•trenf^h,  ere  yet  she  made  ae(|uaintance  with  the  - 
ai^itations  of  reeling.  For  this  reason  she  banisbetl  iiMn  ine 
p.-*t*!ien(*e  of  Nina  all  disquiet,  everything  passionate.  She 
prescribed  to  herself  quiet  and  self-command ;  and,  in  order 
to  moderate  the  excesnivc  softness  and  excitability  of  her 
»iiiter*s  character,  she  even  put  under  restraint  the  taoderoeas 
which  she  felt  for  this  beloved  being;  yes,  she  eren  dtsoou- 
mi^ed  the  innocent  caresses  of  the  child,  and  nerer  responded 
Uy  them.  Perhaps  Edla  might  have  another  reason  (or  this, 
of  which  the  following  circumstance  may  afford  us  a  hint. 

One  day  £dla*s  friend.  Professor  A.,  was  with  her.  The 
little  nine-year-old  Nina  drew  close  to  her,  and  sought  to 
stretch  up  to  her  her  charming  little  mouth.  Edla  repelled 
this  caress  to  the  evident  trouUe  of  the  little  one. 

*'  How  can  you  so  restrain  yourself,  as  not  to  kiss  tbo 
rose?'*  asked  softly  the  Professor. 

*'  Shall  she  inherit  this  P**  answered  EdU,  ii  she  pointed 
to  )>er  own  constantly  cracked  and  sore  lip. 

Oh,  had  Edla  but  completed  what  she  began!  Had  not 
tlie  weakness,  the  impropriety  of  another — but  we  will  not 
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anticipate.  We  have  already  said  how  Nina,  through  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Eilla,  acquired  so  much  power 
orer  herself  aa  to  conquer  her  natural  indolence ;  how  she 
learned  diligence  through  the  diligence  of  Edla;  and  not- 
withstanding this,  how  she  was  frequently  seized  with  a 
dreaming  melancholy  mood,  which  was  so  much  the  more 
disquieting  to  Edla,  because  it  was  in  immediate  connexion 
witn  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  health, — we  have  therefore 
for  the  preaent  said  enough.  Nina*s  soul  was  like  a  temple 
in  which  the  worship  of  the  divinity  haa  not  yet  couimenced ; 
a  world  over  which  no  sun  haa  yet  arisen.  Warmth,  thia 
higher  life,  was  yet  wanting. 

But  some  will  think,  what  then  said  the  President  to  one 
of  the  chickens  receiving  what  he  called  "  A  learned  educa- 
tion r 

CHAPTER  VI. 

TBI   PBISIDSNT. 

Thi  President  was  converted  by  Edla ;  and  through  her 
had  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  a  higher  intellectual  ac- 
compliahment  only  rendered  a  wife  more  agreeable  and  happy 
in  her  own  house.  Since  Edla  had  giren  up  her  earlier  spe- 
culative life,  she  had  Uid  upon  herself  the  duty  of  making 
the  old  age  of  her  lather  ioyful ;  for  his  sake  she  found  it 
easy  completely  to  change  her  serious  taciturn  nature.  With 
him  she  was  lifely  and  talkative,  and  she  performed  this  task 
•o  beautifully,  that  the  old  gentleman  found  himself  almost 
more  oomfbrtable  in  hia  houae,  than  in  the  time  of  his  late 
Frederika.  By  degreea  he  acquired  an  actual  tenderness  for 
his  daughter,  and  a  confidence  so  entire  in  her,  that  he  gave 
hftr  not  only  perfect  freedom  in  the  irranjzement  of  houae- 
hold  alEurs,  but  also  in  the  education  of  the  little  Nina. 
The  Pteaident  hoDe4  through  this  to  obtain  in  the  youneer 
daughter,  a  child  as  obaerrant  and  tender  as  was  the  elder, 
and  thua  ererything  went  on  admirably  till  the  President 
had  the  affair  with  little  Cupid,  and  began  to  talk  of  the 
grave,  in  order  to  step  over  to  a  wedding. 

I  have  now  the  greatest  desire,  dear  reader,  after  the 
Upse  of  fourteen  years,  to  caat  a  gUnce  at  AdeUide.  BeP  re 
all  things  mutt  I  meniion  their  eight  children ;  all  eitrv 
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ordinarilv  pretty,  good,  and  ioyous  as  the  mother.  She  had 
nursed  them  all  herself,  tended  them,  and  played  with  them ; 
from  her  they  learned  to  love  the  sun,  gladness,  and  Qod, 
and  to  look  up  to  papa  as  to  a  gospel.  Count  Alarik  lived 
onl^  for  his  wife,  whom  he  adored, — for  his  children,  whom  he 
assisted  to  educate, — for  hb  people,  whom  he  made  happy. 
The  mother  gave  them  gentleness  and  eladncM  of  heart; 
from  the  father  they  learned  history,  ana  many  other  good 
things.  Mamselle  Konnquist  instructed  the  thjn^e  dauchten 
in  li  rench  and  English,  ^'one  could  compare  with  Nina ; 
hut  they  promised  to  be  «>od  and  merry,  and  to  peat  happily 
through  the  world.  Adeuiide  devoted  very  much  time  to  ner 
children ;  vet  she  continued  for  many  others  **a8ong  of  jov,'* 
indispensaole  at  all  festivities ;  and  wherever  her  kind,  iair 
countenance  showed  itself,  under  lowly  roof  or  in  lofly  castle, 
by  the  bed  of  death  or  at  the  festive  marriage-boaro,  there 
was  she  greeted  as  a  meaaenger  of  heayen  sent  forth  with 
consolation  and  joj.  She  waa  still  the  swan  of  whiteness, 
freshness,  slenderoees,  and  grace,  and  the  happiness  of  her 
home  was  the  living  well  in  which  she  bathed  ner  winga. 

Of  Alarik  and  Adelaide  it  might  be  aaid  with  Job :  **  They 
increase  in  goods.  Their  seed  is  established  in  their  aight 
with  them,  and  their  offflpring  before  their  eyes.  Their  house 
is  safe  from  (bar,  neitlter  is  the  rod  of  Ood  upon  them.  They 
send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock,  and  their  children 
dance.  They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the 
sound  of  the  organ.  They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and 
in  a  moment  go  dovm  to  the  grave." 

In  a  word,  they  belonged  to  the  fortunate  of  this  earth.  I 
have  seen  many  such,  and  have  admired  their  world.  Others 
die  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  and  have  nerer  eaten 
witii  pleasure. 

But—"  Who  shaU  Umch  God  F*' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AKD  A.NOXLICA  Y 

So  asked  many,  as  the  Countess  M.,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years,  returned  from  Bome  without  her. 

iiare  are  they  on  earth  who  live  out  their  *vhole  life,  and 
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fully  perfect  tjieir  powers,  so  that  they  are  able  in  continually 
holier  forms  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  which  lie  in  their 
souls.  They  are  the  heroes  of  life's  draina,  the  great  geniuses 
of  the  earth. 

But  life  has  also  voiceless  geniuses.  They  think  deeply, 
they  feel  most  fervently;  but  they  find  no  words  to  give 
back  those  divine  images  which  their  eye  and  ear  daily  drink 
in.  They  pass  by  without  being  understood;  like  silent 
shadows  they  hasten  away.  Let  us  look  on  them  with  pity 
and  reverence,  for  they  are  the  most  unhappy  amongst  the 
children  of  the  earth.  But  we  know  that  an  angel  will  here- 
after loosen  their  tongues. 

There  are  also  beings  who  live  only  a  moment;  but  to 
whom  18  given  the  biased  gift,  through  a  deed  or  a  word, 
long  to  live  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  Tliese  also  are  rare 
on  the  earth.  Their  life  is  rich,  but  short ;  a  dithyrambic 
sung  in  the  temple  of  immortality. 

Angelica  belonged  to  these  last.  Her  fierj'  soul  speedily 
conaumed  the  earthly  material,  and  the  unremitting  diligence 
with  which  she  laboured  in  Rome  exhausted  her  strength 
before  its  time.  She  died,  with  the  pencil  in  her  hand,  while 
she  was  encaged  in  giving  the  last  touches  to  the  nortrait  of 
an  angel  who  comes  with  a  heavenly  greeting  to  Mary.  She 
departed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  original  forms  of  that 
beauty  which  she  had  imagined  and  adored  on  earth. 

This  painting,  her  farewell  rememberance  to  the  world,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Countess  M.  No  one  contemplates 
it  without  deep  emotion.  Especially  can  no  wife  gaze  on 
Mary  without  saying  with  her  from  a  humble  heart :  "  Be- 
hold, I  am  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  !'*  No  one  sees  the 
picture  without  faith  in  a  higher  purity  and  glory.  A  beam 
of  heaven  rests  upon  it,  and  lifts  tne  soul  on  high.  Angelica 
lived  not  in  vain. 

And  who  that  has  striven  ardently,  and  laboured  honestly, 
has  lived  in  vain  ? — if  it  be  only  for  a  brief  morning  hour ! 
He  works  out  no  whole,  but  the  spark  which  proceeds  from 
him  warms  and  enlightens  the  night  of  many  a  mortal.  He 
has  prepared  the  work  for  others,  and  this  also  is  good  and 
cheering. 

Our  little  life,  how  soon  is  it  past !  Let  us  become  useful 
to  each  other,  and  it  will  be  immortal  even  upon  earth ! 

b2 
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And  the  tender  Otto  ?  and  the  wicked  Countev  AoffiiMUf 
and  the  lively  Baroness  ?  and  bis  Excellency  her  humnd  F 
They  are  all,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  dead  of  the  dxteiL 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

FABHIOITABLB   LIFB. 

Drink  j^  Um  flatCiof,  th*  ■pvkliof  b«d^  «ip,  driakt 

FaAirsiii. 

To  what  shall  I  compare  fashionable  life,  that  rushing  life 
of  feast  and  splendour,  of  sport  and  laughter,  out  of  which 
^riousness,  tears,  and  sighs,  are  banished ;  that  life  whieb 
prevails  in  all  great  cities,  which  draws  all  into  its  vortex, — 
to  what  shall  I  compare  it?  To  the  foam  of  life's  ilagOB. 
It  streams  up  from  inexhaustible  fountains ;  the  foamy  pMrIi 
whiii,  and  wink,  and  vanish ;  fineah  ones  rise  to  the  surface ;  in 
the  flagon*8  depth  there  lives  aceaaeleaB  hiss  and  bubble.  One 
must  drink  the  champagne  in  full  draught,  not  sip  it  lightly. 
But  it  is  always  the  same  in  the  great  tavern  or  the  world. 
Man^  a  noble  life,  many  a  happy  fortune,  goea  down  in  this 
eddying  element ;  but  at  the  same  time,  many  a  aigh,  many 
an  agonj,  man^  a  spasm  of  pain,  dilMohea  itaeli  therebi. 
Everything  haa  its  good— at  least  for  the  moment. 

**  Drink!  they  fly,  the  foaming  pearl-dropa,— drink  !" 
Many  men  cannot  exist  out  of  this  social  element,  althou^ 
they  now  and  then  draw  a  deep  breath,  and  aigh  from  Hmv 
hearts — edifying  strain — "How  lovely  is  nature!  How 
charming  '\»  quiet !  How  glorious  the  ezerdae  of  Christian 
duties !  Without  seriousness  and  repose  there  is  no  tme 
joy  to  be  found :  man  must  live  for  heaven  !**  And  after  Una 
tnbute  of  feeling  they  fly  to  new  pleasures  and  amuaementa, 
and  dissipate  themselves  in  all  imaginable  waya. 

The  Counteas  M. — now  Countess  H. — waa  one  of  theae 
worldly  natures.  Her  attachment  to  Angelica  waa  only  one 
of  these  breathings  out  of  the  customary  element  of  life,  to 
which  long  before  .\ngelica*8  death  she  had  returned.  She 
loved  the  life  of  the  gr^at  world,  of  which,  by  her  beanty 
and  refinement,  she  was  an  ornament.  Her  large  estate  caTe 
her  all  the  means  of  living  in  splendour.  Sie  moved  in 
society  with  the  ease  of  a  fish  in  water,  as  though  in  its  own 
clement,  and  floated  as  agreeably  on  the  surface  as  in  the 
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depths  of  the  stream  of  life.  She  wrote,  and  received  every 
moniing  probably  twenty  notes ;  she  patronised  artists  and 
authors,  and  accepted  the  dedication  of  their  works.  She 
belonged  to  all  the  art-unions  and  benevolent  societies ;  aud 
loved  to  intrigue,  to  reoommend,  to  play  a  part,  to  make  her- 
self important,  to  beoome  admired  and  worshipped,  and  all 
this  with  much  suocesa;  especially  successful  was  she  with 
those  who  did  not  contemplate  her  too  closei^ .  Soon  after 
her  marriage  she  opened  her  house  in  the  most  splendid 
style;  collected  around  her  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  the  city,  whether  for  talent,  rank,  or  beauty ;  kept  every 
day  open  house;  got  up  entertainments,  pUys,  concerts, 
declamations,  lectures ;  always  assumed  the  first  and  most 
brilliant  r^,  and  suffered  herself  modestly  to  be  styled  the 
CoEiinrA  OP  TBB  North. 

And  now,  my  beloved  reader,  thou  probably  art  imagining 
that  I  shall  conduct  thee  smoothly  risht  on  m  my  story,  as 
we  drive  finally  into  the  hall-court,  liter  having  been  jolted 
on  the  rough  country  road,  and  seat  ourselves  at  the  well- 
filled  table.  Nothing  of  the  kind  I  The  passion  for  runnine 
hither  and  thither,  and  ever  backwards,  has  for  once  seized 
■le^  and  so  fall  we  into  a  fresh  episode;  and  then — yes, 
heaven  knows  what — "and  then"  will  come.  Follow  me 
now  he  that  likes  it.     I  betake  me  to  Miss  Greta. 

Now  to  what  shall  I  compare  Miss  Ghreta  P  I  find  no 
image  more  i^licable  to  her  than  a  mineral  sprinp;.  Im- 
petuoos  and  peculiar,  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  as  it  were, 
ferruginous,  sne  contemplated  life  and  men  with  a  glance  sa- 
tirical and  yet  good-humoured,  whilst  a  friendly  smile  at  the 
follies  of  the  world  played  around  her  fine  lips.  This  riew  of 
society,  which  die  expressed  without  the  slightest  bittemesa 
in  her  manner,  was  irresistible,  and  so  entertaining  that  a 
man  must  be  very  phlegmatic,  or  very  unhappy,  who  did  not 
— at  least  for  the  moment — become  cheerful  and  communi- 
cative thereby.  A  harmless  cheerful  laughter  is  certainly  the 
moat  effectual  means  of  reconciling  one  to  life  and  mankind. 
This  was  it  which  Miss  Oreta  well  understood  In  profound 
reliance  on  the  wise  ordinations  of  Qod^  she  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  best  aim  of  men  is  to  amuse  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  in  this  world,  that  is,  so  far  as  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ten  commandments  and  social  propriety. 
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Rich  and  independent,  she  yet  continued  unmarried,  becai^te, 
amid  the  many  who  had  offered  themstelves,  nhe  had  found 
none  who  could  promise  her  a  higher  happiness,  or  a  more 
agreeahle  life  than  that  which,  as  a  free  and  independent 
lady,  she  now  enjoyed.  She  lived  much  in  the  great  world, 
not  hecause  she  really  preferred  it,  but  because  her  lirely, 
critical  humour  here  found  rich  material ;  and  this  very 
humorous  disposition  it  was  which  made  her  much  sought 
after,  while  tne  unimpeachable  excellence  ol  her  character 
and  her  sound  sense  won  for  her  universal  love  and  respect. 
A  sworn  foe  of  every  exaltation,  she  lent  her  most  lealont 
endeavours  to  reduce  all  chords  that  she  found  too  tightly 
stretched  to  a  lower  tone ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  thiU 
here  she  might  easily  fall  sometimes  into  a  jud^^ent  too 
severe,  because  she  had  not  yet  had  occasion  to  form  a  jet 
closer  acouaintance  with  her  own  warm  and  excellent  heart. 
She  was  lady-like,  but  not  haughty,  and  had  a  natural  re* 
spect  for  ever^  independent  person,  provided  he  did  not 
make  too  familiar  approaches  to  **  Her  Ladyship.*'  She 
cherished  a  hearty  contempt  for  all  inaigniflcancc,  and  still 
more  for  stupidity.  Insolent  assurance  she  abominated  to 
perfect  hatred,  and  chastised  it  where  she  could.  As  she 
was  herself  secure  and  quiet  in  her  wishes  and  sentiments,  she 
had  very  little  desire  to  witness  the  intrigues,  strivings,  pre- 
tensions, and  complaints  of  others;  though  she  probably 
was  not  quite  indittbrent  to  the  influence  whidi  she  exercised 
on  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  She  was  not  always 
mild,  not  always  Just ;  but  she  operated,  as  we  have  said,  in- 
expressibly benencially  on  the  minds  of  those  around  her ; 
and  wherever  she  appeared,  there  involuntarily  was  infused 
a  fresher  tone,  more  cheerfulness  in  the  outwanl,  and  a  truer 
vivacity  in  the  inner  life  of  society.  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  one  could  but  multiply  Miss  Greta  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times,  the  world  certamiy  would  need  only  the  half  of 
its  hospitals,  its  lunatic  asylums,  and  its  medicinal  springs. 

The  nouse  of  the  Countess  H.  was  splendid  and  agreeable. 
Miss  Greta  had  always  been  much  with  her  cousin,  without 
particularly  liking  her, but  the  pleased  the  Countess  extremely, 
nor  could  she  herself  remain  perfectly  insensible  to  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  other.  Yet  Miss  Greta  did  not  feel  herself 
quite  so  much  at  home  now  in  her  hoiise  as  formerly.    With 
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Edla  sht  did  not  get  on  at  all  well.  They  displayed  towards 
each  other  the  most  punctilious  politeness,  and  there  it  ended. 
Edla  withdrew  herself  almost  entirely  out  of  the  social  circle 
of  the  Countess.  As  to  Niua,  she  was  for  Miss  Greta,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  expression,  "  too  little  a  creature  of  this 
world."  She  thought  her  beautiful,  but  disapproved  of  the 
homage  with  which  the  Countess  treated  her,  tnereby  seem- 
ing to  undervalue  older  friends.  This  little  pique  was  the 
cause  of  her  not  doing  Nina  full  justice,  and  causing  her  to 
find  nothing  to  admire  in  her  beyond  her  beauty. 

Another  person  in  this  family  was  to  Miss  Greta  a  regular 
bore.  This  was  the  young  lady  whom  the  Countess  had  taken 
under  her  protection,  and  who  was  styled  by  Miss  Greta — 
"  the  silent  Clara,"  but,  however,  as  her  manner  justified  the 
cognomen,  she  might  with  still  greater  propriety  have  been 
termed  "  the  industrious  Clara,'*  Eternally  occupied  with 
sewing,  or  with  an  eminently  beautiful  piece  of  embroider}', 
she  appeared  to  have  no  other  interest  in  the  world  than  the 
flnwhing  of  it.  At  the  Countess's  splendid  entertainments 
■he  sat  still  and  indifi*erent,  and  appeared,  deprived  of  her 
lewing  apparatus,  to  be  suffering  the  most  dreadful  ennui. 
She  noticed  nobody,  and  never  inquired  whether  any  one 
noticed  her,  so  that  she  could  but  sew.  AVlien  others  con- 
tended, and  most  vehemently  took  one  or  other  side  of  a 
question,  she  sat  still  and  sewed.  When  all  was  life  and 
motion  with  social  enjoyment  and  conversation,  Clara  still 
sate  silent  and  sewed.  When  others  yawned  or  grumbled, 
Clara  aate  still  and  sewed.  Some  one  spoke  to  her ;  slu^ 
looked  up,  answered  politely,  but  as  briefly  as  possible,  looked 
down  again,  and — sewed.  This  tried  Miss  Greta's  patience 
beyond  all  expression.  Add  to  this,  Clara  had  adopted  a 
catalogue  of  certain  words,  which  appeared  to  comprehend 
her  whole  stock  of  language,  and  which  she,  when  required, 
and  as  Miss  Greta  declared,  when  not  required,  made  use  of 
They  were  such  as  these — "  that  may  be" — "  what  signifies 
it" — "don't  trouble  yourself" — "pray  be  seated" — "that 
does  no  harm" — "  pray  leave  off"" — and  the  like.  EspceiaUv 
often  was  heard  a  certain  indifferent  "  Oh,  indeed !"  which 
threw  Miss  Greta  into  actual  desperation.  She  herself  pos- 
sessed, in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  most  beautiful 
quiet  of  the  soul ;  and,  amid  the  widely  prevailing  uo&ettlod- 
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ness  of  mind,  valued  herself  a  little  upon  it ;  but  thia  qoiel, 
thiH  indiiTerenoe,  was  a  caricature  of  hers;  it  was  at  one* 
irritating  and  incomprehensible  to  her.  But  what  rexad  her 
most  of  all  was,  that  Clara,  soite  of  her  laeoniaina  and  her 
sewing  apparatus,  had  a  sort  ot  fascination  for  her,  which  ahe 
was  not  able  to  resist.  This  partly  Uy  in  the  physical  emgnia, 
which  excited  her  curiosity — how  a  person  with  roMOiL  on* 
derstanding,  and  all  her  senses,  with  fleah  and  bone,  eo^  be 
touched  by  nothing  in  the  world  which  interested  ererrbodj 
else,  and  could  be  made  responsiTe  to  no  impreaaion.  nrtiy, 
however,  this  lay  in  CUura's  disposition— aomething  whidi 
irresistibly  reminded  Bfiss  Gretn  of  Baron  H.*8  eiweiMOU — 
**  holy  ;**  something  so  simple,  to  trae,  to— ^Mi«  Orvtn 
knew  not  herself  what :  but  it  continued  irreaiatible  for  her, 
and  drove  her  attention  constantly  again  to  an  object  fbr 
which  she  at  the  aame  time  maintained  a  steady  secret  dislike. 

CUmi  was  not  handsome,  but  one  oould  by  no  neana  eall 
her  phun.  Her  aomewhat  dark  ooBBfAezioii  mado  her  al  tho 
first  glance  appear  ao ;  but  whan  ona  obaarrad  her  SMira 
closely,  one  then  aaw  that  bar  akin  waa  flna,  dear,  and 
transparent  If  she  erer  fch  herMlf  tondiad  with  a  lively 
feeling,  a  jpheDOOMnoo  whioh  Miaa  Qreta  had  not  yet 
witnessed,  ber  pale  ooontenaaea  waa  flushed  with  a  crimson 
glow,  which  gave  it  a  strange  charm,  and  the  light-brown 
eyes  raised  themselves  slowly  under  the  finely  cut  eyelids, 
and  beamed  with  radiant  gentleneaa  and  kindneaa. 

One  fine  day  Ifias  Oreta  resolved,  for  onoe,  to  try  a  littla 
more  clearly  what  waa  the  real  state  of  C1ara*a  intelleetoai 
facultiea.  She  gave  herself  much  trouble  to  make  herself 
i4>pear  amusing  and  amiable  to  her,  and  save  free  aoope  to  afl 
her  wit  and  her  good  humour.  Clara  batened  to  her  droU 
r9marks  with  a  quiet  smile,  and — sewed;  she  answered  bar 
queetiona  polttdy,  bat  briefly,  and  sewed ;  hj  degrees  she 
seemed  to  uston  omy.by  halves,  and  answered  quite  at  random ; 
finally,  came  an  iO-timed  ** Oh !  indeed!"  and  Miss  Greta's 
patience  anapped.  She  waa  seriously  angry;  stood  hastily 
up,  and  vowed  that  she  would  never  again  make  the  attem|% 
to  enliven  so  cold  and  uncourteoua  a  person. 

From  this  moment  Bliss  Oreta  and  (Hara  stood  to  a  oertaia 
degree  in  a  hostile  attitude,  in  which  the  former  did  not 
always  show  herself  particuUrly  gentle.    There  were 
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wiiidi  HiM  Greta  found  requisite,  which  Clara  on  the 
eootniT  oonndered  as  totally  unnecessary.  As  if  to  provoke 
Clara,  Miss  Oreta  now  frequently  occasioned  certain  disquiets 
and  manifold  interruptions,  on  which  occasions  Clara  took 
refuge  in  her  accustomed  "  Pra^  be  quiet.'*  Let  this  be  ei- 
presaod  as  mildly  as  possible,  it  nevertheless  always  veied 
MiaB  Chwta  uncommonly,  and  she  replied  on  one  occasion 
with  oonndenble  warmth — **  Dear  Clara,  I  am  really  too  old 
to  be  made  qimet  in  this  manner;  you  would  do  much  better 
to  edify  yourself  with  your  wise  euortations."  Such  bicker- 
ings win  recurred ;  yet  Ifiss  Oreta*s  ill-humour  operated 
Im  depreasiugly  on  (jlara  than  a  single  cold  look  of  the 
Countess's.  I  will  not  withhold  from  my  dear  reader  the 
following  profound  remarks  on  thia. 

In  many  a  eootentioo  Uea  tbe  seeds  of  a  warm  friendship, 
or  many  a  sociable  agreement  b  properly  only  an  evidence 
that  we  hare  nothing  to  say  to  one  another.  Indifference 
will  neither  quarrel  nor  kiss. 

The  tilent  Clara  had  three  wfld  brothers:  one  was  a 
Uwyer,  the  seoond  a  naval  lieutenant,  the  third  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army.  The  wild  brothers  loved  the  silent  Clara  from 
their  hearts,  and  desired  nothins  so  much  as  to  see  her 
married.  They  looked  about  on  aU  sides  for  a  good  husband 
for  her — above  all  things  for  a  rich  husband,  who  might  take 
tbe  poor  brothers-in-law  under  his  fostering  care.  They  per- 
petually besieged  her  with  inquiries  whether  no  lover  had  yet 
annoonced  himsdf ;  whether  she  dressed  well ;  whether  she 
had  pot  herself  forward  property.  With  the  most  well-meant 
views  they  tormented  her  oontmnaDy. 

The  Countess  wss  not  the  less  anxious  than  the  three 
brothers  to  make  a  ^ood  match  for  CUra,  She  regarded  it 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  moreover,  would  glmily  have 
the  threads  of  a  love-story  in  hand.  Clara  answered  the 
brothers  kindly  and  evssively,  and  arranged  her  toilette  as 
little  as  possiole  after  the  prescriptions  of  the  Countess 
Miss  Ghvta  wished  all  possible  eartnly  success  to  the  exer- 
tions of  tlie  Countess  and  the  brothers;  she,  in  fact,  had 
taken  up  a  little  hatred  against  the  incomprehensible  Clara, 
and  longed  for  the  day  in  which  this  insensible  wall  should 
no  longer  spoil  t!ie  prospect  of  the  house. 

The  lovers  indeed  appeared,  and  that  quickly,  and  to  theit 
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hearlH*  content.     Baron  H.  next  showed  hit 

which  every  one  noticed  and  iuterpieted,  except  Clara  hflt^ 

self. 

Baron  H.,  during  the  time  that  we  lost  sight  of  him, 
•ccompli<<hed  himself  in  a  very  unexpected  and  peculiar 
manner.  We  have  already  said  that  he  was  not  yet  in  poe- 
sesaion  of  a  wife.  Nevertheless  he  had — people  knew  not 
how — found  a  son,  a  charming,  pretty  boy,  whom  he  named 
Filius.  Leo  was  his  baptismal  name.  From  whom  be  deriTed 
his  surname,  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  nobody  knew, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  Baron  U.  the  sligbteit 
explanation.  He  only  said  that  Filius  was  a  foundling,  and 
cut  short  all  further  conversation  about  him.  This  very 
mystery,  in  the  mean  time,  and  certain  half  suppodtioiM 
which  were  in  circuhition  on  the  subject,  awoke  in  Mim 
Oreta  a  feeling  of  displeasure,  not  only  against  the  Baron 
himself,  but  ahw  against  this  little  somewhat  wilful  Filiua, 
whose  fine  countenance  and  charming  complexion  did  not,  in 
Miss  Oreta*s  opinion,  authorise  him  to  luvotnpany  the  Baron 
ever}' where,  and  to  receive  an  educat  as  the  Baron 

oouhl  only  desire  for  hb  own  son.     1^~ 11.  had  an  alleo* 

tion  fpr  the  boy  which  bordered  on  weakness,  and  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  in  the  least  disturbed  hy  the  queries  and 
remarks  of  Mi»s  OreU ;  he  answered  her  eitber  not  at  all,  or 
with  the  best  humour  in  the  world.  Miss  Oreta  by  this  folt 
hereelf  wounded  l>oth  in  her  feelings  and  her  curiosity. 
Hence  she  regarded  the  little  Filius  with  ungracious  ejea, 
from  which  cause  it  happened  that  he  had  but  little  respaet 
for  her.  On  the  contrary,  he  attached  himself  gladly  to 
Nina,  and  obeyed  her  sligntest  hint.  He  was  called  Nina's 
littlo  worsiiipper,  and  presented  sn  exsmple  of  the  pomer 
wiiivh  Ixatttv  fxerts  on  the  mind  of  a  child. 

One  evening  there  was  at  the  President's  a  great  perty. 
The  Countess  attracted  all  eyes,  yes !  eren  moce  than  the 
lovely  Nina.  Clad  in  crimson  Vuvet,  with  a  gold  embroidflrad 
turban  on  her  proud  head,  ahe  seated  heraelf  at  her  harp, 
and  drew  thence  the  most  enchanting  tonea,  while  with  great 
artistical  skill  she  sang  a  bravura  of  Meyerbeer'a.  A  wide 
circle  of  admirers  stood  round  her :  the  President  was  amoogal 
these,  and  was  almost  beside  himself  with  rapture. 

Baron  U.  approaefaed  Ckra,  who,  id  a  oark  brown  silk 
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drem,  with  a  double  tulle  pelerine  on  her  graceful  ahculders, 
formed  as  it  were  the  shadow  in  this  ^litteriug  assembly. 
The  Baron  seated  himself  comfortably  m  an  easy  chair  by 
her.  **  A.  charming  talent,*'  said  he,  ¥nth  cool  commendation 
of  the  Countess's  sopff. 

Clara  answered  with  as  cool  a  **  yes.*' 

"  You  probably  sing  and  play  too  ?"  asked  the  Baron  with 
more  interest. 

"  No,"  replied  Clara  quietly. 

**  Then  I  am  oonTiooed  that  you  draw  admirably." 

**  No,  I  hare  not  the  least  talent,"  answered  Clara  in  the 
selfsame  tone. 

"  So  f  well,  well,  and  why  should  you  P  The  whole  world 
has  talents.  All  hMlies  sing,  play,  and  draw  jjust  a  little,  as 
they  sar ;  and  really  they  consume  much  precious  time  with 
th^  things,  which  mi)|^ht  be  much  better  employed.  How 
much  proper  were  it  if  they  qualified  themselres  for  good 
boiiaewiTes — learned  to  cook  nicely.  I  am  persuaded  you 
are  very  derer  in  these  matters  ?" 

**  No,  I  do  not  understand  these  either." 

"  Well,  that  can  be  learned,  that  can  be  learned,"  said  the 
Baion,  consolingly.  ^  One  has  a  derer  cook,  and  then — but 
you  certainly  uncierstand  how  to  set  out  a  good  dinner  ?" 

"  No!"  answered  CUrs,  "  I  can  only  eat  it." 

**  Well  said,  CUra !"  thought  some  one  not  far  off;  and  a 
hearty  hiugh,  which  could  no  longer  be  repressed,  betrayed 
Miss  Greta  as  a  listener  to  this  disoourse.  Baron  II.  red- 
dened, and  cast  a  severe  f^anoe  al  Miss  Gbeta,  which  she, 
however,  confident  of  apee^  forgif  enesa,  wholly  disregarded ; 
for,  soitc  of  all  dissonaooe,  there  nrerailed  between  Baron  H. 
and  Jiiss  Greta  an  indestructible  sympathy,  which  drew 
them  irresistiblT  together.  Both  had  need  of'^entt^rtainment, 
Mid  both  founa  this  need  n<  r  satisfied  than  in  each 

other's  sodety. 

But  CUim*8  "No!"  o  Baron;   on  the 

contrary,  he  appeared  t*  •  i  iy  growing  interest 

in  the  silent  being,  and  sotii^ht  to  make  her  acquainted  with 
the  talents  of  the  little  Fill  us.  The  boy  had  no  inconsider- 
able talent  for  drawing,  in  which  he  chiefly  exercised  himself 
with  coal  or  chalk,  and  for  which  Miss  6reta  would  most 
willingly  hare  rapped  his  knuckles  ;  but  Baron  H.  prophesied 
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A  new  Michael  Angelo.  It  was  Dot  to  be  denied  that  he  had 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  talent.  After  the  true  manner  of 
artists  he  saw  evcrywliere  only  means  and  appliances  for  his 
art.  Thence  arose  the  disagreeable  drcumstaiioe,  thai  one 
often  encountered  e^ee  and  noees  where  one  leaai  expeeled 
to  find  them.  In  vain  Miss  Ghneta  purchased  a  whole  Tolmne 
of  drawing-paper,  and  spread  out  the  sheets  in  Filius*s  way. 
Filius  aspirea  to  the  ffreat  eren  in  space,  and  preferred  in- 
finitely sketching  on  floors  and  walls.  Clara  did  all  in  her 
power  to  guard  against  the  injurious  consequences  both  te 
Filius  and  the  walls,  and  the  fiaron  who  dreeded  nothing  so 
much  as  that  of  laving  the  imagination  of  the  younff  artist 
under  obstructive  bonds,  was  beyond  words  thankful  to  her 
for  it.    He  was  ever  attentive  to  her,  and  made  hia  eourt  in 


the  tenderest  manner,  while  he  preaented  to  her  the 
beautiful  flowers,  which  she  could  not  retuse.  The  Countess 
already  looked  victorious  and  confident;  the  three  wild 
brothers  congratuUted  themselves  on  the  brother-in-Uw  so 
soon  to  be ;  and  Miss  Oreta  aaid,  **  let  what  may  happen, 
happen  quicklv  !'*  Then  at  once  stepped  forth  a  new  wooer, 
a  young  merchant,  who  had  earlier  known  and  loved  Clara 
in  her  father's  house ;  but  had  not  asked  her  hand,  because 
he  was  then  poor  and  dependent.  Now  by  akill  and  diligence 
he  had  so  far  advanced  himself^  that '  *  * 
house  and  garden,  and  wiahed  to  ask 
loved  oae  to  share  with  him  his  new  fortune. 
Mr.  Frederiks.  He  procured  an  introduction  to  the  house 
of  the  President.  His  manner  was  a  little  awkward,  but  hia 
heart  vras  brave,  and  a  certain  fresh  imiial-epiritedness  spoke 
out  of  his  eyes.    Baron  H.  regarded  him  somewhat,  *'iiiUii< 


sa  &M.**    Mr.  Frederiks,  on  the  contrarv,  gated  right  honest- 
heartedly  on  the  Baron.    Both  aurrounoed  Clara  continually, 

Baron  H. 
dHigenee^  lei  hia 


IT  oy  aaui  ana  oiiigence 
he  had  purchasM  his 
k  his  longand  trulj- 
briune.    We  call  him 


but  paid  their  attentions  in  very  diilereni  wavs. 
seated  himself  b  v  her,  praised  her  work,  her  dilis 
white  hand  with  a  dmmond  ring  and  Uie  go 
manceu>n?e  before  her  e^es,  and  from  time  to  time 
with  much  devotion,  a  pinch.  He  spoke  cicellently  and  with 
much  vivacity  of  the  happiness  of  a  quiet  friendly  wedlock ; 
made  humorous  remarks  on  life  and  man,  in  the  course  of 
which  hs  did  not  omit  to  throw  in  many  compliments  to  his 
**~"  and  twinkled  knowingly  his  "very  pretty  eye^** 
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M  Miss  Oreta  called  them.  Mr.  Frederiks,  on  the  eontrarj, 
fixed  on  Clara  a  whole  battenr  of  glances,  was  constantly  on 
foot,  and  had  a  certain  way  of  stamping  and  tripping  round, 
which  to  the  still  maiden  was  inconceivably  annoying.  He 
talked  much  of  his  arrangements  ;  and  jumbled  all — equipage, 
brilliant  housee,  societjr,  in  short,  all  his  plans,  into  the  most 
motley  medley.  He  wished  his  future  wife  to  make  the 
CounteM  her  modeL  In  the  mean  time  neither  of  the  lovers 
appeared  to  make  an  impreaaion  on  CUra^ti  heart.  She  con- 
tmued  completely  heneif^  and  treated  one  exactly  like  the 
other.  She  took  no  jHncli  out  of  the  Baron's  box,  noticed 
not  his  ring,  made  no  reply  to  his  liveliest  conversations — 
but  sewed.  She  answered  not  Mr.  Frederiks'  eye-Ianguace, 
looked  not  up  at  the  dewription  of  his  new  chandelier,  and  if 
a  siffli  escaped,  it  was  the  oonse(|uenoe  of  his  everlasting 
bosding  about.  She  avowed  no  impatience  on  this  head ; 
she  avowed,  in  fkct,  nothing  at  all,  but  looked  only  on  her 
work — and  sewed.  Miss  Oreta  contemplated  her  with  a 
secret  bitterness,  and  wished  her  in  Vanina*s  cabinet  of 
wax-work. 

**  I  begin  actually  to  be  stsffgered  in  my  faith  in  my  Bible,*' 
said  Miss  Oreta ;  **  it  sars  there,  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  ;  and  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sun  has  never 
shone  upon  such  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  Clara." 

The  three  wild  brothers  stormed  firom  north  and  south 
upon  the  still  sister.  She  should  determine ;  she  should 
hasten  to  make  both  herself  and  her  brothers  happy. 

The  lawyer  took  part  with  the  Baron,  whose  nuik  and  fine 
manners  impressed  him  greatly.  The  naval  lieutenant  and 
the  land  lieutenant  contendea  for  Mr.  Frederiks,  ''a  rich 
man,  a  handsome  man,  and  fundamentally  so  honourable  a 
feUow!" 

They  now  kamed  with  astonishment  and  horror  that  are 
not  to  be  described,  that  the  still  sister  would  not  marry  at 
all,  and  had  resolved  to  refuse  both  the  lovers,  if  they  did  not, 
as  she  hoped,  vrithdraw  themselves  from  the  coldness  of  her 
conduct.  Clara  had  now  heavy  storms  to  bear.  The  lawyer, 
who  looked  upon  himself  as  trie  head  of  the  family,  read  the 
sister  long  lectures  on  her  duties  ;  he  painted  the  future  in 
the  most  fiaining  colours,  with  pitch-black  or  glowing  rose, 
fooording  as  he  associated  them  with  marrying  or  not  marry* 
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iiig.  The  lieutenants  were  furiously  angry,  twore  if  Clan 
became  a;i  old  maid,  they  would  never  trouble  themaelTea 
about  her,  and  left  her  in  towering  wrath.  After  such  aoenea 
Clara  conimonly  appeared  with  t^uv  in  her  mild  eyea ;  and 
had  yet  much  harder  conflicts  to  sustain.  The  Countesa 
summoned  her  in  the  morning  to  her  presence ;  made  long 
harangues  to  her  which,  although  extremely  fluent  and  em- 
phatic, appeared  not  to  possess  the  smallest  rhetorical  chann 
for  Clara.  The  Countess  found  much  in  her  to  blame.  8be 
made  her  observant  of  the  obli^tions  tinder  which  she  lay 
to  her  benefactress,  and  preached  morals  out  of  Lehnberg 
and  Bossuet.  She  dilated  amply  on  all  which  under  the  movt 
favourable  circumstances  she  proposed  to  do  for  Clara.  With 
especial  emphasis  she  oommandea  her  to  assume  a  more  de- 
cioed  behaviour  to  one  or  the  other  of  her  adniirerH,  so  that 
he  might  take  courage  to  declare  himself;  she  should  not,  as 
hitherto,  continue  polite  and  indiflerent  to  both,  which  re- 
sembled the  conduct  of  a  coquette,  and  might  end  in  nothing. 
In  short,  she  ran  through  a  whole  register  of  teaehinga  and 
exhortations. 

When  Clara  assured  her  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  giving  hope  to  either  of  the  knrera,  bat  rather 
wished  with  her  whole  heart  that  they  would  leate  her  in 
peace,  and  wholly  forget  her,  the  Coanteas  declared  this  to 
be  a  silly  and  senseless  subtcwfu^.  As  Clara  now  more  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  ahe  had  no  intention  of  mAr<  '  ■  nil, 
the  Countess  became  highly  excited.     ^She  talkr  ai- 

tude,  and  made  Clara  feel  that  she  lived  only  <t 

beneficence.  This  struck  deep  and  {miufully  into  i  ul ; 

and  the  causes  which  rendered  her  resolution  so  iaflexibltf, 
must  indeed  have  been  Tery  weighty,  as  they  orereame  the 
bitterness  with  which  she  was  assailcNd.  She  remained  stead- 
fiut,  remained  finallv  silent,  and  returned  to  her  indifference 
and  her  sewing.  The  Countess,  however,  thought  it  good  to 
interrupt  this  latter  activity  aa  much  as  poesibCs,  and  began 
to  employ  the  silent  CUra  about  the  house  in  a  multitude  of 
ways.  Clara  betrayed  no  trace  of  ill-humour,  performed  sJl 
cheerfully  and  with  alacrity,  but  in  consequence  sate  up  at 
ni^ht  and  sewed.  In  the  mean  time,  her  exterior  evinced  a 
dejection  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  operated  refipeshingly  on 
Mlfls  Greta^  since  she  detected  at  least  a  tmoA  o€  feeling^ 
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wbere  she  had  imagined  only  obtuseness,  and  she  very  wil* 
lin^ly  aaw  her  in  trouble  beokuse  of  the  trouble  which  she 
had  cause  1  her. 

But  ever  blacker  clouds  gathered  themselves  round  poor 
Clara,  and  menaced  her  earthly  welfare.  The  Countess  eon- 
sidered  her  conduct  so  incomprehensible,  that  she  began  to 
entertain  mistrust,  and  fell  on  the  idea  that  Clara  must  have 
secret,  perhaps  unworthy,  motives  for  it.  She  wa.s  always 
prone  to  a  certain  system  of  espionage,  the  most  unhappy  of 
all  systems  which  people  can  employ  in  their  house ;  and  this 
she  would  now  avail  herself  of  in  Clara's  case.  She  called 
Miss  Greta  even  to  a  cooperation,  but  she  answered  ab- 
ruptly, "  She  did  not  meddle  with  such  matters." 

The  Countess  now  charged  her  maid  to  watch  and  to  spy 
out  CUra*8  proceedings,  and  soon  received  cause  for  heavy 
■uspidons.  Onoe  or  twice  in  the  week  Clara  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  wholly  alone,  without  saying  anything, 
and  then  returning  as  quietly  and  as  little  obsened  as  pos- 
■ible.  People  also  began  to  take  notice  that  the  little  gifts 
which  she  now  and  then  received  from  her  patroness  were 
never  worn  by  her.  They  reminded  her  of  her  necklaces,  of 
her  earrings — but  Clara  continued  unadorned.  She  answered 
finally,  with  tears  in  eyes,  that  she  was  no  longer  in  posses- 
sion of  them,  but  she  refused  to  give  further  information  on 
the  subject.  Upon  these  discoveries  the  Countess  built  the 
most  strange  suspicions ;  communicated  them  to  Miss  Greta, 
and  began  to  lay  a  heav;^  hand  on  Cbra. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Coontess,  with  her 
great  ssthetie  accomplishment,  was  yet  destitute  of  the  pe> 
evimr  beauty  of  the  heart — goodness ;  and  we  must  add,  that 
she  could  be  hard  and  monlly  cruel  towards  those  who  fell 
under  her  displeasure,  and  to  whom  she  in  her  own  mind 
was  not  well  affected.  The  necessity  for  her  to  be  perpe- 
tually on  the  scene,  to  plav  perpetually  a  part,  and  every- 
where to  command,  maoe  oer  even  to  those  who  most  sin- 
cerely admired  her  fine  talents  somewhat  tyrannical,  but  far 
more  so  to  those  who  did  not  know  how  to  please  her  or  to 
secure  her  fiivour.  Clara  speedily  felt  the  whole  weight  of  a 
disposition  which,  under  the  most  polished  forms,  yet  knew 
how  mercdessl  V  to  oppress.  It  was  nothing  that  she  became 
the  lady's-Tiaia  as  well  as  housekeeper  to  the  Countess ;  that 
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she  must  prepare  and  alter  one  head-dress  after  toother ;  that 
she  must  run  from  the  dressing-room  to  the  kitdieii,  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  dressing-room,  in  order  to  execute  a  thoQMod 
commands — this  was  really  nothing!  But  that  she  never 
received  a  friendly  look;  that  she  was  subjected  to  sharp 
words  and  angry  mistrust, — this  was  hard,  this  coet  her  heart 
heavy  conflicts.  But  Clara  bore  all  with  unshakable  petiepjw, 
and  availed  herself  of  the  first  free  moment  to  rt^im  with 
renewed  seal  to  her  needle     Miss  Ghteta  knew,  o 

longer  whether  she  should,  on  aoooimt  of  this 
more  admire  or  detest  her.     With   deep 


heard  of  her  secret  promenades,  and  fearea  that  the  cause  of 
them  might  be  less  praiseworthy  than  her  other  and  daily 
behaviour. 

CHAPTER  IX. 


DTQUIBT. 

Tksl  MMTMid  malkw  froai  tetk  a 
MWit  I  M»  Willi  MTt  ««Ui  nbaii  ilHiB ) 

Birt  Sod,  Mr  Mb  iMlpw  iiidM  ifMid, 
Ut  bMt  ka0vtowh«ili,aa4  «BM  tkinL 

It  was  a  fresh  autumn  morning ;  one  of  those  mominga 
whose  dear  inspiriting  air  fills  our  hearti  with  newiileieme 
and  new  hopes,  and  emboldens  us  to  eoterpriee.  lliia  tnfln- 
ence  was  felt  by  both  of  Ckra's  worshmpevs:  they  both  aroae 
with  the  Terr  same  thought,  and  issoed  forth  with  the  same 
purpose.  Slowly  and  dignifiedly  as  beeonea  the  aristoerst, 
and  with  anxious  care  not  to  heat  himaelt  eferode  forward  the 
Baron  H.,  one  hand  on  his  badt,  and  the  other  on  the  i  ~  ~ 
knob  of  his  cane.  Quick  and  business  Iflreaa  indiistr]ni  eelt 
and  burdened  with  no  exeeaaiTe  oorpulenee,  hastened  Mr. 
Frederiks  towards  the  same  goal,  but  oy  anotlier  «id  ahoiter 
way,  so  that  he  reached  the  dwelling  of  hie  belored  before 
the  Baron. 

The  Countess  was  in  her  nsoal  receptlon»room,  amid  a 
multitude  of  newly-arrived  books.  By  toe  window  sate  ttie 
silent  Clara — and  sewed.  Thither,  after  the  fint  sahitations, 
Mr.  Frederiks  steered,  and  laid  before  her  short  and  bluntly 
his  wish  to  make  her  his  wife.  With  faltering  Toioe,  but  de- 
cidedly and  respectftdly,  she  dedined  his  offer,  and  the  young 
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nan  wia  whmAj  on  the  wmjr  to  withdraw  himserf,  greatly 
CMt  down,  when  the  Countess  arose  and  desired  him  not  to 
be  in  too  givat  a  hurrj,  or  at  once  to  regard  this  affair  as 
desperate.  Clara  would  certainly  bethink  herself,  would  re- 
consider  the  matter,  she  said,  ana  invited  him  to  dinner  on 
the  following  daj.  After  a  brief  indecision,  and  a  vain 
endeaToor  to  read  Clara's  downcast  eves,  Mr.  Frederiks 
accepted  the  invitation  and  withdrew.  l*he  Countess  threu- 
a  tolerablj  fierce  look  at  Clara,  and  returned  to  her  books. 
Now  appeared  Baron  H.,  and  the  same  ncene  was  repeated, 
fts  well  as  Clara's  negative  answer ;  except  with  this  differ- 
eftce,  that  Claraevineed  a  degree  of  sympathy,  and  Baron  H . 
did  not  look  particolarlj  cast  down ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the 
Coantev  bmed  him  to  have  patjeace  with  a  young  maiden 
who  did  not  now  what  she  wcMild  have,  and  would  ceitainly 
•oon  come  to  reason,  he  anawered  kindly,  that  he  would  cer- 
tatnlv  exert  himself  to  the  utmoat  not  to  take  Clara  at  her 
word  tiU  she  said,  "  Yes,"  The  Countess  invited  him  there- 
upon to  dinner  a  di^  later  than  Mr.  Frederiks,  hoping  by  that 
Ime  to  wring  from  the  foolish  Clara  a  decision. 

To  Clara's  great  relief^  the  Countess  was  the  rest  of  the 
day  from  home.  It  was  not  till  evening  that  she  returned 
frnn  a  dinner  at  the  castle ;  Miss  Greta  entered  at  the  same 
moment  to  spend  the  evening  with  her,  and  the  command 
was  inunediately  sent  to  poor  Clara  to  proient  herself  in  the 
Coontess's  bedroom.     Clara  felt  at  this  mesiige  an  extraor- 


dinary anxiety,  and  her  knees  tremb1«'^  «»  •^^a  passed  through 
the  ante-room  of  the  Countess.    Dt  long  harangues 

which  the  Countess  made  her,  and  ai  .......  tor  the  most  part 

•he  played  a  silent  part^  she  was  in  the  habit  of  pushing  to 
and  fro  a  little  gold  ring  whieh  she  wore  on  her  finger.  Miss 
Oreta  had  frequently  noticed  this  uniform  manceuvre  with 
silent  vexation,  and  was  cnrioos  to  see  whether  in  this  deci- 
sive moment  it  would  be  repeated.  She  seated  herself  com- 
fortably on  the  sofi^  took  up  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Dophess 
of  Abranles,**  prepared  to  nx  all  her  attention  on  Claxa,  on 
the  words  and  movements  of  this  **  wooden  doll.'*  Miss 
Oreta  had  found  Clara  so  indescribably  tedious  and  disagree- 
able, that  she  had  called  her  "  a  heav^'creature  with  a  hateful 
nystery-mongeiy ;"  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  oonoeiva  what 

i 
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fi^reat  intereet  Bhe  cou  d  take  in  the  examination  now  at  hand. 
8he  did  not  account  for  it  to  herself;  but  it  in  certain  that 
this  interest  had  risen  to  the  highe«tpitchf  and  she  awaited 
Clara's  entrance  with  impatience.  The  Countess  sate  at  bar 
toilette,  and  was  still  in  full  court  dress  as  she  bad  oome  from 
the  royal  table.  We  cannot  resist  setting  down  a  few  of  the 
wilful  remarks  which  Miss  Oreta  secreUj  made  upon  ber 
cousin,  while  she  examined  the  **  Uistorjr  of  tbe  Ducbeee  oC 
Abrantes"  with  sufficient  exactness. 

"  Well,  do  but  see  how  Natalie  throws  forward  ber  cbeet  I 
She  sets  the  right  foot  fon^-ard — plants  the  left  elbow  care* 
lessW  on  the  table — the  attitude  is  ready !    She  retain*  tbe 

pearU  yet,  in  order she  turns  her  bead  half  towards  tbe 

door — she  erects  hersflf  i)roudly — she  thinks  herself  a  Seoii* 
ramis ;  and  all  thorouglily  to  confound  and  daasle  tbe  poor 
Clara,  who,  like  Esther  before  Ahasucrus,  appears  and  swoons 
away.  Natalie  will  daab  ber  absolutely  down.  It  will  be  a 
precious  scene  !*' 

The  bearing  and  mien  of  the  Countess  were,  in  fact,  in  the 
highest  degree  imposing ;  but  perhaps  Clara  felt  at  this  roo» 
ment  the  penetrating  glance  which  Miaa  Greta  fixed  on  ber 
still  more  deeply  than  the  proud  bearing  of  ber  benefiictress. 
In  the  mean  time  she  fell  into  no  swoon ;  and  whaterer  might 
be  her  feelings,  her  external  appearance  betrayed  nothing  of 
them.  She  was  somewhat  pale,  but  ber  manner  was  quiet. 
The  muslin  handkerchief  with  the  broad  hem  Uy  as  smoothly 
as  usual  on  tht*  shouldcni,  and  was  folded  into  resular  plaits 
brought  forward  to  the  front.  The  ererUsting  *'naise  was 
stiff  and  white  as  eTer.     Miss  Oreta  aiffbed. 

The  Couutesa  desired  Clara  to  tsSe  a  chair,  and  com* 
meuced  her  speech.  Bhe  spoke  first  of  the  two  rery  band- 
tome  offers  which  had  been  made  ber ;  explained  the  ad- 
vantages of  both ;  detailed  her  conceptions  of  CUura*s  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  duties  %^hich  she  herself  had  to  perform  to- 
wards her ;  she  should  consider  her^lf  happy  to  be  able  to 
contribute  her  part  towards  so  honourable  a  union  as  either 
of  these ;  and  ended  by  commanding  Clara  to  make  a  decla- 
ration of  her  choice. 

She  spoke  beautifully,  and  with  unusual  energy ;  but  for 
an  her  excellent  and  logical  sentences,  Clara  had  out  tbe  old 
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answer — "  She  wis  Bincereiy  obliged  to  both  the  pentleia»'u 
for  their  propomls,  but  could  by  no  means  fulfil  their  wisiu's. 
She  would  remain  unmarried — she  could  never  miirry." 

Hiss  Greta  took  her  iorynrtte  to  look  a  little  closer  at  Clara 
on  these  declarations.  She  considered  the  idea  of  a  poor 
maiden  obstinately  rejecting  two  wealthy  lovers  as  "  very 
peculiar." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Coontess  turned  red  with  anger, 
and  demanded  severely,  **  May  I  ask  then  what  your  plans 
for  the  future  are  T* 

"  That  I  cannot  yet  say,**  replied  Clara  with  a  sigh,  "  but 
I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  do  so.'* 

**  Miss  Clara  sets  Terj  independently  I— and  seems  to  hold 
me,  my  counsel,  and  approTal,  as  nothing  at  all.  Clara,  T 
must  remind  you,  that  your  father  gave  you  iuto  my  hands, 
into  my  protection.** 

**  I  have  nerer  forgotten  it,**  said  Clara  with  a  faltering 
voice. 

*'  I  considered  myself  therefore  justified,**  continued  tho 
Countess,  **  in  controlling  your  actions.** 

**  I  acknowledge  it  !**  cried  Clara  with  emotion.  "  I  am 
thankful  for  all  the  kindness  which  the  lady  Countess  ban 

shown  roe.     I  will  be  attentive  and  obedient but  ah !  it 

no  more  might  be  siiid  of  inv  marrying  !** 

**  She  is  quite  interesting,'  thought  Miss  Greta,  letting  the 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes"  fall  from  her  hand. 

"  Clara!**  said  the  Countess,  "  your  behaviour  is  too  strange 
not  to  give  ground  for  suspicions.  Tou  are  a  poor  girl ;  you 
have  not  the  slightest  prospect  for  the  future !" 

"  God  givis  the  birds  their  food— he  will  not  forget  me!'* 

Miss  Greta  felt  for  her  handkerchief,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  floor,  without  however  lifling  up  the  Duchess. 

**  That  is  really  very  fine !"  said  the  Countess  ironically ; 
"  but  these  God-fearing  thoughts  are  utterly  unproductive, 
and  at  last  people  betake  themselves  to  their  mends  and 
reUitives,  on  whom  they  fall  as  a  burden.  But  don't  trouble 
your^rlf  on  that  account ;  I  shall  always  ha  glad  to  see  the 
flau^liter  of  an  old  friend  under  my  root.     1  would  not  be  ho 

iire.Hwing  for  your  marriage,  since  you  are  so  opposed  to  it,  if 
1  did  not  fear  that  other,  and  perhaps  less  pure  causes  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  this  irrational  resolve.   I  must  tell  you  piainlv, 
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CUra,  that  you  are  observed,  and  your  conduct  has  given 
occasion  to  the  most  strange  suspicions.** 

Miss  GreU  expected  to  hear  Clara  sajr,  **  that  maj  be!** 
but  CUmi  did  not  say  so.  She  turned  red  and  pale;  atood 
up,  sate  down  again,  and  finally  remained  standing. 

With  increawd  coldness  and  severity  the  Counte«  pro- 
ceeded :  **  Since  you  have  been  in  my  house,  you  have  leeeifgd 
various  articles  of  value  as  presents.  These  have  raniahad; 
whither  ?  no  one  knows.  You  go  out  frequently  in  the  doik. 
Clara,  I  demand  an  explanation  of  this  !** 

Clara  stood  speechless  and  pale. 

''  Your  father,*'  said  the  Countess  fbrther,  "  ooofidad  jo« 
to  my  protection  and  my  oversight ;  in  his  name  I  dummd 
an  account  of  this !" 

**  I  cannot  now  give  it,*'  anawMred  Clara  with  an  anxious 
voice,  but  with  more  self-possession  than  before. 

"Not  now?"  demanded  the  Countess  sharply;  *'when 
thenP" 

"  I  don't  know,*'  replied  Clara  embarrassed,  and  as  if  she 

did  not  know  what  sne  was  saying,  **  I  believe 1  don't 

know *• 

**  You  must  know  it,  you  §kmtt  answer — wheo  t" 

Clsra  cast  an  expressive  glance  towards  hwvwi,  as  if  sha 
would  say—"  thksi  !" 


These  are  subtcrftiges,  Clara!    I  will  hear  nothing  of 

'9  70a  mn 
to  TOO  and  towarda  your  late  i 
pela  me  to  abridge  a  liberty  which  you  abuse.    From 


them,"  cried  the  Countess  stenily.    **  I  declare  to  roa 
that  my  duty  towards  ron  and  towarda  your  late  iktW 


moment  you  remain  in  your  room,  till  you  either  accept  one 
of  those  1-  lo  offers,  or  till  no  other  doubt  reats  00 

vourunbi.  .rooeedings." 

Miss  Orel*  called  onoe  move  her  lorgndie  to  h(*r  aid,  to 
obaerve  Clara  more  closely.  She  stooa  still,  with  her  anna 
not  crossed,  but  laid  one  upon  the  other.  She  was  extremely 
pile :  tears  glistened  in  her  ejrea,  although  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  waa  perfectly  composed,  perfectly  innocent 
That  word  "  hol^"  again  occurred  to  Hisa  Oreta.  8he  felt 
that  her  mediation  waa  here  needed,  and  vri th  a  seriousness 
whicli  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  warmth,  she  said  to  the 
Countess : 

"Dear  Natalie,  that  is  neither  kind  nor  Just.    We  have  ao 
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proof  that  Clara's  walks  offend  against  propriety,  but  before 
we  know  this  pOBitively,  we  have  no  right  to  shut  her  up. 
To  criminate  any  one  who  may  be  guiltless,  and  to  ^)uuish 
him  without  proof  of  his  crime,  is  m  my  eves  an  injustice 
which  I  cannot  endure,  and  which  must  not  be  committed.'* 

People  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  dictatorial  tone 
which  Miss  Oreta  assumed  in  an  affair  in  which  she  was  not 
properly  concerned.  Bat  Miss  Qreta  had  been  long  accus- 
toiiiied,  as  well  in  her  own  family  as  in  the  wide  circle  of  her 
aoquaintanoe,  to  see  '  is  submitted  to  like  the  laws  of 

Solon  or  Moses  in  ai.  and  this  appeared  to  her  quite 

in  order. 

In  the  same  decided  tone  Him  (hettk  continued:  "If 
Clara,  indeed,  has  given  away,  or,  according  to  her  pleasure, 
disposed  of  the  gifU  which  she  has  received,  I  see  nothing  in 
that  which  deserves  a  punishment  or  banishment  from  the 
country.  The  only  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  can 
demand  from  Clara  is,  that  she  voluntarily  relinquishes  her 
walks  out,  at  least  till  she  herself  assijnis  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  them.     Will  you  do  that,  Clara  ?'^ 

After  a  little  consideration,  Clara  answered  "  Yes  !*' 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Miss  Greta,  "for  this  time  I 
hope  Clnra  is  excused  from  imprisonment.  We  have  had,  I 
think,  plenty  of  cholera  and  quarantine  regulations,  and  may 
well  be  weary  of  the  thing.  As  regards  the  proposals  of 
marria^  I  really  cannot  denj  that  Clara  has  acted  like  a 
filly  girl;  but  at  the. same  time,  in  heavcn*s  name,  people 
must  not  be  whipped  into  matrimony.  One  can  be  very 
happ^  without  it — i  think  with  Paul.  The  best  and  surest 
way  IS,  that  Clara  does  nothing  in  a  hurry,  but  takes  a  Btting 
time  for  consideration.  Dearest  Natalie,  allow  Clara  a  deli- 
berative time  of  three  months.  The  worthy  gentlemen  can 
very  well  wait  a  little  for  a  good  wife,  and  Baron  H.  looks 
indeed  to  roe  as  if  he  could  serve  for  Clara  like  Jacob  for 
Rachel.  In  short,  we  conclude  the  contract  of  peace  for 
three  months.  Clara  gives  up  her  promenades,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  spared  all  matrimonial  proposals  for  the  space 
of  three  months.     Will  the  parties  sign  ?'* 

Clara  looked  up  to  her  nrotectrest  with  an  indescribable 
eipreesion  Miss  Oreta  felt  a  certain  something  about  her 
belut  which  the  had  not  known  before.    The  Countew,  how« 
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ever,  snawered  with  a  mixture  of  displeasure  and  oonoea- 
sioD. 

'*  You  are  much  too  good  to  Chira.  She  does  not  at  all 
deserve  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  will,  at  your  recommendation, 
allow  this  time  for  reflection.  I  know  not,  however,  whether 
the  p^entlemen  will  find  that  it  will  repaj  them  for  the 
trouble  to  wait  so  long." 

*'  I  will  manage  that/'  responded  Miss  GKvta. 

Visitors  were  now  announced.    The  Countees  aroee  majcn 
tieally,  and  went  forth  without  a  glance  at  Clara ;  but  mim 
Oreta  stepped  up  to  her,  took  her  hand,  and  said  aerioiulj 
and  kindly : 

"  Mv  b«st  CUra !  between  ourselves,  you  have  acted  101110- 
what  foolishly  and  imprudently ;  and  if,  as  I  suspect,  a  third 
bridegroom  is  concealed  behind  the  promenadea,  1  advise  yoo 
sincerely  to  bring  him  as  quickly  m  possible  to  the  light,  and 
let  the  other  gentlemen  retire.  Fair  play,  dear  Clara,  and  a 
little  sound  sense,  bring  us  furthest  before  Ood  and  man.'* 

With  this  she  pleased  Clara's  hand,  and  left  her.  Clara 
covered  her  eyes  with  both  hands — **  Mother !  mother !  what 
(lost  thou  cost  me  !*'  sighed  she  in  speeohlesi  agony. 

From  this  time  forward  Miss  Oreta  oonoetred  a  far  hifllier 
interest  in  CUra.  This  had  a  threefold  ground.  In  the  first 
pUce,  Miss  Oreta  found  her  singular ;  then  she  wished  to 
fatliom  the  secret ;  and  lastly,  CUra  was  become  her  prot^g^. 
iShe  endeavoured  now  with  all  leal  to  become  better  a^ 
quainted  with  her,  in  order  to  win  her  confidence,  and  to  be 
able  to  help  her.  But  ah !  the  interesting  Clara,  since  that 
remarkable  evening,  had  totally  vanished ;  the  still  and  stupid 
one  had  o^^ain  taken  her  pbo^— and  sewed !  Or  she  busied 
herm^lf  with  the  concerns  of  the  house,  or  with  the  thousand 
articleM  of  the  Countess's  toilette,  and  all  with  an  attention 
and  Hilenee  that  might  drive  one  to  distraction.  The  expres* 
sion  of  countenance  testified  to  Miss  Oreta  deep  gratitude, 
but  8|)eech  and  answer  continued  laconic  as  before. 

This  then  at  len^h  wounded  Miaa  €hreta,  both  in  her  feel* 
iugs  and  in  her  pnde — for  we  must  oonfess  that  she  was  a 
little  proud— that  so  insignificant  a  person  as  Clara  should 
so  little  value  the  friendship  of  a  lady  of  Miss  Oreta's  spirit 
and  character, — a  friendjihip  which  she  so  rarely  offered  to 
any  one, — ^thia  was  hardly  to  be  borne.     And  liad  not  Mist 
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Oreta  spoken  with  the  Countess  ?  Quieted  the  three  wild 
brothers,  and  bar^ined  for  the  three  montTis  of  rest  ?  Had 
i»he  not  persuaded  the  lovers  also  to  three  months*  patience  ? 
Had  she  not  rescued  Clara  out  of  imprisonment  and  perse- 
cution ?  It  made  Miss  Greta  actually  angry,  for  all  those 
exertions  to  receive  so  little  acknowledgment. 

She  determined  now  in  her  pride  to  withdraw  herself 
entirely  from  Clara,  and  never  to  trouble  herself  about  her 
again.  But  oh,  the  sorrow  !  at  this  very  time  Miss  Greta  was 
1^  able  than  ever  to  withdraw  her  thouglits  from  Clara ;  to 
avoid  admiring,  yes,  actuaUy  envying  i»er!  For  her  keen 
glance  could  not  help  diaceming  that  Clara,  spite  of  her 
■tiHnaw  and  reserve,  oad  yet  within  her  a  rich  and  full  life. 
Her  looks  betrayed  it.  Miss  Greta  was  the  more  annoyed 
at  this  inward  fulness  of  life  in  a  person  of  so  monotonous  an 
exterior  and  so  ioyless  an  existence ;  while  she  herself,  en* 
dowed  with  all  that  fortune,  the  world,  and  the  interests  of 
life,  could  confer,  had  often,  and  especially  of  late,  felt  an 
inward  emptiness  which  she  did  not  know  how  to  fill.  And 
what  then  could  it  be  which  so  inwardly  satisfied  the  poor 
and  helpless  Clara  ?  Which  made  her  so  patient  under  the 
orders  and  counter-orders  of  the  Countess  r  Which  allowed 
ber  to  forget  that  she  was  deprived  of  all  the  joys  of  youth, 
and  must  contemplate  a  walk  to  church  on  a  Sunday  as  her 
sole  relaxation?  What  was  it  which  made  her  so  gentle  and 
obliging  to  others,  while  she  herself  led  a  life  so  full  of  self* 
denial  r  Doubts  and  Questions  of  this  sort  frequently  pre- 
sented themselves  to  tne  mind  of  Miss  Greta.  "  What  is 
properly  ioy  ?**  she  asked  herself,  "  what  is  pleasure  ?  After 
what  shall  we  strive,  in  order  to  be  happ?.  ana  live  pleasantly  ? 
Natalie  possesses  beaoty,  talents,  a  fulness  of  affluence,  and 
has  couutless  admirers.  This  poor  forsaken  maiden  has  none 
of  all  these.  -  I  myself  can  enjoy  as  much  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world  as  I  will — for  this,  I  have  health,  good  spirits,  a 
willing  body,  understanding,  and  all  the  senses  and  ability  to 
laugh  and  joke  at  command, — and  at  the  same  time,  I  can 
very  well  believe  that  this  still,  dependent  creature,  would 
not  exchange  with  me.  And  I  cannot  blame  her  for  it ;  for 
with  all  I  possess  in  the  worid,  I  find  it  by  no  means  too 
amusing.  But  she,  who  has  actually  nothing — what  does  she 
think  of?  What  satisfies  her?"  CUra  was  Miss  Greta*s 
tormeqt. 
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But  it  is  time  that  we  at  length  oeaaed  eniirelT  feiigettuig 
ourselves  in  the  coinjMui;f  of  Miss  Oreta ;  we  will  now,  tbero 
fore,  took  after  the  President  a  little. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

THE    PBXSIOBHT. 

Howd'ytdo?    How  d*7«d«y 
TktAt 

AvD  in  iact,  it  is  time  that  we  Tidt  the  new-married  man, 
and  ask  him  how  he  does. 

"  Excellently  !*'  would  his  Exoellencr  hare  answered ;  but 
Truth  whispers  us  behind  his  back,  *'  Not  particalariy  so.** 

It  stood  indeed  as  foUows.  Hie  President  was  in  lore  with 
his  wife,  but  found  himself  to  such  a  degree  disturbed  in  his 
old  habits,  in  his  comfort,  in  the  mode  of  life  which  be  had 
hitherto  led,  that  it  operated  obtrionsly  both  on  his  health 
and  temper.  His  beautiful  Countess  was  a  charming  hostess, 
sn  amiaole  ladjr  of  the  house ;  but  an  attentive  managing 
wife  she  was  not.  He  must  wait  on,  care  for,  ask,  do,  amuse, 
fondle,  and  follow.  The  poor  President  got  quite  out  of 
breath.  He  was,  however,  in  love;  and  when  she  called 
him,  "  My  sweet  one !  my  angel  !'*  and  stroked  his  ohin  with 
her  white  band,  he  was  enraptured  and  even  happy.  Ah, 
Cupido!  Cupido! 

But  this  amorousness,  the  secret  discontent,  and  a  certain 
feeling  that  he  had  acted  foolishlv,  all  this  made  the  Presi- 
dent not  only  out  of  humour,  ana  disMtisfied  with  himself, 
but  awoke  in  him  also  a  sort  of  fear  before  Edla.  He  waa 
ashamed  of  his  feelings  before  the  dear«ghted  daughter ;  he 
began  to  avoid  her  gumce  and  her  society,  and  this  the  more 
anxiously  as  he  felt  the  iiyustice  he  did  to  her,  who  least  der 
served  it,  by  this  coldness  and  reserve.  Edla  soon  observed 
that  he  souffht  to  avoid  her ;  yet  keenly  as  it  pained  her,  she 
conformed  herself  in  this  resipect  immediately  to  the  wUl  of 
her  father.  She  also  had  muen  to  conceal  from  him ;  ahe  too 
^t  herself  unhappy  through  the  change  in  the  family,  and 
knew  not  how  to  say  a  ehemful  word  to  her  father. 

The  Countess  occupied  herself  chiefly  and  almost  exclu- 
sively with  Nina.  As  a  fine  connoisseur  of  art,  she  knew 
how  to  estimate  Nina*8  perfeei  and  entrancing  beauty.    She 
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WIS  thorouf^Yilr  absorbed  bj  it,  and  the  eight  of  her  was 
as  Deceasarj  to  her  aa  to  an  artist  that  of  his  ideal.  She 
eserted  all  that  was  captivating  in  her  own  mind  and  man* 
ner  to  win  Nina  to  herself.  She  gave  her  instruction  on  the 
harp,  in  sin^ng,  in  Italian,  and  caressed  her  without  inter- 
mission. The  lovely  Nina  was  idolised  bv  her,  while  the 
ungifted  Clara  only  received  from  her  cold  looks  and  com- 
mands. But  she  was  not  contented  with  her  own  fa.<teination 
herself,  she  was  ambitious  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  the 
world  to  Nina's  beauty.  This  was  an  easy  task.  Whom  do 
not  beauty  and  sweetness  charm  P  Who  can  behold  the 
pure  features  of  beauty  without  having  a  consciousness  ot 
God  P  A  circle  of  adf?Mn*ra  gathered  around  Nina,  but  who 
actually  only  adm  i  •  There  was  something  more  than 

emrthly  in  Nina,  \^  ted  to  worship  rather  than  to  love. 

The  artists  soon  gathered  about,  with  chisel  and  pencil, 
partly  in  obedience  to  the  Countees,  partly  to  their  own  ar- 
tistic sense.  Sodermark  must  paint  her  portrait  in  oil,  Waj 
in  miniature ;  Maroselle  Bohl  must  draw  her  in  chalk,  Fogel- 
berg  execute  her  bust  in  marble,  and  model  her  hand ;  neitner 
were  modellers  in  wax  and  cutters  of  profiles  wanting  to  copy 
the  inimitable  head  and  the  muse-like  features. 

It  was  not  without  pleasure  that  Nina  saw  herself  made  an 
object  of  so  much  tendemeea,  so  much  homage ;  yet  she  did 
not  step  forth  from  the  cloud  which  enveloped  her  as  with  a 
macic  glory.  She  continued  sweet  and  amwble,  though  in  a 
hicner  sphere  of  life,  througfa  which  she  floated  as  an  ideal 
egntence,  as  a  rmum  out  of  a  better  world,  but  never  stood 
tiiere  at  an  ordinary  ii  "  '  *  '  mortal.  Her  life  resembled 
the  beautiful  picture  «:  :nph  of  Oalatea. 

In  her  chanot,  borne  by  the  waves,  and  drawn  by  dolphins, 
the  young  goddess  lay  in  luxurious  ease.  Naiads  and  IVitons 
H.ince  round  her,  laughing  and  sporting  in  the  tumbling 
hi!!rr.rH ;  the  God  of  I^e  scatters  the  way  with  flowers,  and 
isses  and  fans  her  cheeks  with  his  soft  breath.  She 
II  dance,  and  scatter  flowers,  lets  the  winds  pby  with 
her  locks,  and  the  floods  bear  her  on,  while  she  carelessly 
reclines,  dreams,  and  smiles.  But  this  sweet  repose,  this 
manner,  native  as  it  were,  to  the  higher  existenc>es,  of  re- 
ceiving homage,  and  looking  down  from  the  clouds  with  a 
tmii|iul,  mild  indiflSBrenoe — this  was   Nina^s  especial  and 
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most  peculiar  chann.  But  perfaapt  still  more  captirating  was 
she,  when  a  c^uiet  sadness  carriea  her  wholly  away  from  the 
splendour  which  surrounded  her,  and  led  her  feelmgs  into  a 
world  of  twilight  where  no  thought  was  ahle  to  follow  her. 
There  Uy  then  a  momentary  paleness  on  her  features,  as  if 
death,  rushiiiff  hastily  past,  but  gently  fanned  her  with  his 
wing.  Tet  the  exciting,  varisble  life  of  her  present  home 
operated  less  prejudicially  on  her  health  than  might  hare  been 
feared,  and  mo^t  frequently  a  delicate  rote  blooaied  on  her 
cheek. 

Count  Ludwig  was  generally  near  her,  but  lew  in  the 
character  of  a  lover  than  as  a  quiet  spectator,  keeping  bis 
property  in  his  eye. 

Miss  Greta  wan  heartily  weary  of  deifying  of  Nina ;  of  the 

Krtraits,  busts,  and  the  lessons  on  the  harp.  She  often  made 
rself  merry  over  them  in  her  lively,  inteQeetoal  manner ; 
but  often,  too,  gave  free  scope  to  ber  wrath  against  these  ab- 
surd goings  on,  as  well  aa  against  Clara*s  inaooessibility,  and 
lightened  ner  heart  with  Bvon  H.,  who  now,  aa  she  declared, 
was  the  only  man  with  whom  she  could  speak  a  sensible  word. 
Filius  thniugh  this  found  himself  in  better  case  with  her 
than  formerly. 

Edla  contemplated  with  growing  lumailifii  the  triumph 
of  her  favoiiriu*.  8he  had  wishea  to  tntrodoce  by  degrees 
the  tender  bloom  which  she  had  so  long  shielded  and  guainded 
in  the  sluules  of  peace,  to  life,  to  activitv,  and  to  anoiber 
atmosphere ;  and  now  die  saw  her  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
■oorching  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun.  At  tlrst,  she  tried 
ezpos(?ulationa  with  bar  fiiUier  against  it ;  but  he,  opposed  to 
the  will  of  his  wife,  waa  much  too  weak,  and  desired  ei* 
nraaly  that  Nina  should  entirely  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
Countess.  In  order  that  Bdla  might  not  lose  the  child  of 
her  carea  and  of  her  heart  completely  out  of  ber  sight,  there 
now  remained  nothing  for  her  but  to  aooompany  her  where?er 
she  went.  This  waa  aa  little  agreeable  to  the  Countess  as  it 
waa  painful  and  wearisome  to  EdU.  Rhe  eichanged  ber 
bebved  quiet  solitude,  for  a  society  in  which  ahe  felt  herself 
out  of  place,  and  assumed  near  Nina  the  inTduntary  part  oi 
a  gloomy  Argus.  The  Coonteaa  soon  made  Edla  feel  how 
superfluous  was  her  preaeiice,  and  did  what  ahe  could  by 
petty  humiliations  and  alights  to  dnre  her  from  her  brilliant 
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■aloon«  Edla  was  of  too  jufty  a  character,  and  had  made  her 
•oul  too  fipee,  to  suffer  herself  to  be  wounded  by  pin-pricks ; 
but  for  Nina  also  was  her  presence  useless,  and  by  her  also, 
as  it  seemed,  was  she  orerlooked.  This  pained  lier  deeply 
Besides,  the  stepmother  invaded  most  disturbingly  Bella's 
whole  Ufe.  Br  iroperc«.*ptible  but  skilful  manceuxTes,  all 
power  in  the  house,  all  interest  in  the  management,  was 
withdrawn  from  her.  The  old  domestics  were  dismissed,  the 
new  ones  would  only  obey  the  commands  of  the  Countess ; 
and  thus  Edla  saw  daily  more  and  more  how  unnecessar)-  she 
was  in  her  father's  house.  She  withdrew  in  silence  to  her 
solitary  room,  and  appeared  only  at  the  dinner-table,  but 
always  kind  and  quiet.  My  sweet  female  reader !  thou  who 
wilt  probably  understand  how  gnawing  such  a  domeHtic 
position  must  be,  how  easily  it  can  embitter  heart  and  mind 
— oh,  say,  must  it  not  hare  been  a  beautiful,  a  noble  doctrine 
which  enabled  Edla  to  conduct  herself  with  so  much  repose, 
notleDese,  and  good  sense  F  In  her  solitude  she  found  ireor, 
belter  society  than  in  the  circle  she  abandoned ;  and  she 
would  hare  been  truly  contented  and  happy  in  it,  had  she 
not  missed  so  painfully  her  belored  pupil,  her  former  daily 
companion.  As  she  saw  that  this  dissinated  life  agreed  witli 
Nina's  health,  she  wss  careful  to  conceal  her  feelings.  When 
she  once  asked  her  beautiful  nster  whether  the  present  course 
gare  her  pleasure,  she  replied,  with  her  accustomed  love 
of  truth, — "  Tea ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  please  and  to  be  be- 
lored." 

Edla  laid  up  this  word  in  her  bosom ;  it  gave  her  pain. 
**  Do  I  not  lore  her  too?"  thought  she ;  **  though  I  do  not 
flatter  her,  nor  misguide  her.  I  who  would  lay  down  my  life 
for  her !"  She  regarded  herself  now  as  misunderetooa  also 
by  Nina;  she  becuM  eten  stiUer  and  more  retiring.  Nina 
considered  Edla  cold  and  unsympathisiug.  There  lay  a 
dond  between  the  two  sisters.  Esch  felt  a  secret  tear  well 
from  her  soul  on  this  account.  Why  do  we  not  let  them 
flow  ?  Why  may  they  not  betray  what  the  tongue  hesitates 
to  acknowled^  r  Wnat  is  it  which  so  often,  at  least  for  a 
time,  thrusts  itself  between  the  best  friends,  like  the  sorcery 
of  bad  spirits  ?  Each  sees  it,  but  it  is  not  to  be  overcome ; 
an  insurmountable,  invisible  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  *  we 
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suffer,  we  avoid  one  another,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  po<»- 
Bibl^  be  the  same  person  as  formerly.  Then  nquirea  it  onlr 
an  insignificant  cause,  a  trifling  word,  to  produce  a  wparatiou, 
whence  is  no  retiirn,  and  whicn  no  kindness  can  heal.  The 
wounds  which  distrust  gives  bleed  so  long  I 

And  yet,  let  me,  my  reader,  here  make  a  reaermtion,  for 
my  heart  is  full  of  this  matter,  and  would  fain  open  itwU 
out  before  thee.  I  must,  then,  solemnly  protest  agiinat  thai 
which  I  have  just  asserted.  No ;  I  believe  it  not.  The  rwii, 
the  genuine  friends  do  not  separate  I 

There  are  people  whose  words  fall  like  a  froatj  day  on 
the  earth,  and  make  all  that  is  blooming  and  odorous  vanish. 
They  aay — *' All  is  vanitv  under  the  sun.**  This  may  seem 
great,  that  lovely  and  pfeasant ;  but  who  msy  put  his  confi* 
dence  in  men  P  That  which  at  the  first  is  hot,  ^ws  all  the 
more  speedily  cool.  Enthusiasm  cannot  lant,  or  it  would  soon 
lead  to  the  madhouse.  The  daily,  the  customary,  that  is  the 
best  and  safest.  And  then  follow  examples  and  stories  **  out 
of  real  life,'*  which  are  to  confirm  all  this ;  brand  enthusiasm 
aa  folly;  deaignmte  love  and  ' '  '  '{>  as  a  fleeting  effer- 
veaoenoe,  or  aa  selflah  sentimi  \cc  man  to  a  nullity ; 

and  conveK  life  into  dishwater.    Aud  truly  it  is  •  ••r- 

tain,  that  life  haa  a  very  empty,  dry,  and  pov  ..n 

side ;  that  many  a  purple  mantle  on  the  seen  •  i ; 

many  a  flame  goea  up  in  smoke ;  that  the  gi  ^    '     '"> 

closer  examination  proves  only  a  bit  of  glass ;  and  that  which 
appears  alive  is  inwardly  dead.  What  then?  Be(*ause  a 
pool  dries  up,  shall  we  therefore  not  believe  in  the  in  ^ 
spring  ?  Because  a  meteor  and  a  street-lamp  go  out,  ari- 
tnere  then  no  eternal  sun — no  heavenly,  holy  lignta  P  Ood 
be  praised  and  blefsed !  there  are  those  which  warm  and 
light  us  to  all  eternity.  And  if  the  immortal  clearness  of 
our  own  life  and  heart  remained  not,  it  were  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  living ! 

It  is  a  sad  experience — who  ean  describe  its  bittemees  P — 
when  we  see  the  friend  on  whom  we  have  built  for  eternity 
grow  cold  in  his  feeling,  and  becoming  lost  to  us.  But 
believe  it  not,  thou  loving,  sorrowful  soul,  believe  it  not! 
Continue  only  true  to  thyself,  and  the  moment  will  come 
when  thy  friend  will  return  to  thee ;  when,  at  (he  eound  of 
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tby  vota»,  at  the  prewure  of  thy  hand,  his  heart  will  beat 
quicker  ;  yea,  though  the  separation  last  long — 

And  frmnd  I  here  no  more  th«  ardent  band, 

I  jet  ahoald  gnup  it  in  tfao  better  land. 

Tea,  there,  where  all  deluaiona  cease — there,  beyond  the 
clouds,  the  friend  will  find  thee  again  in  a  clearer  light,  will 
acknowledge  thee,  and  unite  himself  to  thee  for  ever. 

But,  friendly  reader,  I  probably  weary  thee  with  my 
digreasioiia.  rardon  me,  and  follow  me  back,  on  the  little 
e  rpentine  path  of  a  flower-timile,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  pass  oy. 

Eyening  is  a  precious  time  for  friends  who  liye  together. 
Married  oeople  know  it  well,  and  brothers  and  sisters  know 
it  too.  CoDtnrT  to  the  flowers  of  niiture,  which  close  their 
chalioea  at  the  cuMe  of  the  day,  the  loyeliest  flower  of  friend- 
ship— confidence — expands  most  at  evening,  and  breathes 
forth  its  fragrance  moat  ghuUy  under  the  protection  of  twi- 
light and  silence.  Then  tuk  we  oyer  the  question  of  the  day; 
then  conclude  we  peace  with  our  hearts,'  if  we  have  opened 
them  before  to  our  friend ;  then  seek  we  reconciliation  from 
heayen  and  ofier  it  to  the  worid,  ere  yet  the  night  comes ; 
then  sleep  we  soundly  and  sweetly ! 

Thus  was  it  formerly  with  Edla  and  Nina.  Now  it  was 
otherwise.  How  gladly  would  Edla  as  formerly,  at  the 
evening  of  a  day  which  they  had  not  spent  together,  have 
looked  into  Nina*s  soul.  Now  Nina  came  constantly  so  late 
from  company,  that  Edla  did  not  venture  further  to  abridge 
her  sleep,  which  in  her  now  fatiguing  life  was  become  more 
requisite  than  ever.  In  the  morning  Nina  naturally  slept 
long,  and  scarcely  was  she  dreesed  when  the  Countess  ap- 
peared to  take  heir  down.  Nina  was  too  weak  to  oppose  her- 
self to  this  deepotiam,  which  she  moreover,  through  the  wishes 
of  her  father,  and  thiaii^  £dla*s  sullen  silence,  thought  must 
be  right.  Yea,  she  even  oelieved  that  it  was  really  most  agree- 
able to  Edla  to  be  able  to  follow  undisturbed  her  favourite 
pursuits. 

One  day  Edla  was  seixed  with  a  riolent  nervous  headache. 
According  to  her  custom  she  suffered  without  complaining, 
and  lay  perfectly  still  on  her  sofa.  Every  one  who  has  ex- 
perienced this  compUint  knows  how  unpleasantly  anything 
Ugly  and  annoying  operates,  during  its  oaroxysm,  on  the 
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•enset  of  the  sufferer.  Nina  sate  by  EdU  and  read  to  her 
with  a  low  voice,  while  Edla  refreshed  herself  with  gaxing  on 
the  pure  sweet  features  of  her  sister,  and  found  the  presence 
of  tae  beloved  and  beautiful  like  a  longed-for  heart's  cordial. 
Then  came  the  Countess  to  call  Nina.  There  were  lereral 
ao^uaintanoea  below ;  it  was  wished  to  act  some  scenes  from 
Fnthiofs  Saga;  Nina  was  wanted,  nothing  could  be  done 
without  Nina — Nina!  the  new,  lorely  Ingem>rg.  But  Nina 
was  happy  with  her  sister,  who  looked  so  afTcctionately  on 
her ;  happy  in  the  thought  that  she  aUeristed  her  suffering, 
and  rejoiced  her  by  reading.  She  cast  an  imploring  glance 
at  her  siater,  and  asked  in  a  tone  which  solicited  a  yes : 

"  Do  you  need  me,  Edla?" 

Edla  misunderstood  both  look  and  tone ;  a  breath  of  bitter- 
cees  passed  OTer  her  soul,  and  ahe  answered  with  some  aharp- 


«  No !  go  only,  I  need  thee  not." 

Nina  MstiW  arose.  The  answer  went  like  a  stab  to  ber 
heart  She  followed  the  Countess.  At  the  door  she  stood 
still ;  she  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  press  to  ber  lips  the  beloted 
hand  which  thus  cast  her  forth ;  her  heart  swelled  with  teodos 
nees  and  grief;  but  Edla  luat  then  turned  ber  face  towards 
the  wall  The  Countess  o^^ged  her  not  to  linger.  Nina 
pressed  her  hand  on  her  agonised  bosom  and  went. 

Bdla  had  turned  away  DtNn  Nina — wherefere  P  Becmse 
two  great  tears  against  her  will  rolled  down  her  dieeks. 
How  many  fathers,  how  many  mothers,  hare  wept  such  tesn 
o?er  their  faTourite! — and  certainly  with  greater  caust*. 
These  are  bitter  tears.  But  Edla  nerer  felt  a  pain  without 
steeling  her  heart  against  it ;  she  never  shed  a  tear  without 
a  vigorous  resolution  ripening  itself  through  it.  This  wns 
the  case  now.  A  thought  whicn  had  long  holered  indistin<-tly 
before  her  soul,  struck  in  this  hour  firm  root;  and  whilst 
every  pulse  in  her  head  throbbed  painfully  and  her  heart 
beat  unquietly,  she  arranged  with  calm  det^rrminstion  a  plan 
for  the  future.  The  necessary  condition  for  a  possible 
quietude  of  life  is  a  dear  judgment  of  ourselves,  of  thoM 
with  whom  we  share  our  days,  and  of  the  rebitumjihip  in 
which  we  stand  one  to  another.  Without  this  fuugment 
there  is  everlasting  confuaion ;  with  it,  on  the  contrary,  fiuace 
and  clearness !    Niija  did  not  return  till  towards  midnight 
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Soft  and  gentlv  as  tbe  west  wind  passing  over  flowers,  she 
approached  £d!a*8  bed .  Her  eyes  were  closed.  Nina  believed 
that  she  sleiit,  and  stooped  orer  to  kiss  her  hand  ;  but  the  hand 
moved  itseli^  laid  itself  tenderly  round  Nina's  neck,  and  drew 
her  sweet  countenance  to  £dla*s  cheek.  ^*  Good  night  !*' 
whispered  the  sisters  to  each  other.  It  did  their  hearts  good ; 
they  Dest  understood  each  otiier.  Nina  slept  with  a  happy 
angel-smile,  and  a  mild  firm  thought  lay  on  Edla's  quiet 
brow.  Vnien  the  first  rays  of  morning  illumined  the  chamber, 
Edla*8  suffering  was  past ;  she  felt  only  a  slight  faintness  in 
her  limbs ;  but  her  projected  plan  was  fixed  in  her  soul  more 
firmlv  than  ever.    She  renewed  it  onoe  more. 

**  My  fiiUier  needs  me  no  longer ;  his  wife  is  at  present  all 
for  him.  I  see  that  he  avoids  me ;  that  my  presence  gives 
him  no  pleasure.  Nina  is  delighted  with  new  friends  and 
pleasures;  I  cannot,  and  would  not,  withhold  them  from 
her.  I  will  be  no  impediment  to  her ;  I  will  not  spoil  her  en- 
joyments ;  I  will  not,  like  a  gloomv  shadow,  hang  over  her 
(lays.  She  shall  not  learn  to  regard  seriousness  as  something 
irksome,  nor  find  her  truest  friend  troublesome.  Perhaps  at 
thb  moment  I  am  not  that  for  her  which  I  really  ought  to  be. 
Perhaps  something  mistrustful  and  wearisome  bias  stolen  into 
my  soul ;  perhaps  I  cannot  now  be  just  even  to  my  father,  to 
his  wife,  nor  yet  to  Nina ;  perhaps  I  feel  a  real  bitterness, 
because  I  am  all  at  oni*e  so  totally  forgotten,  so  superfluous 
— as  it  is,  however,  quite  natural,  it  may  be,  that  I  should  be 
so.  They  enjoy  the  beautiful,  the  ameable,  the  exhilarating, 
-—none  of  which  I  am.  Have  they  done  me  also  a  certain  in- 
justico    should  Nina  especiallv— Nina  not  feel  towards  me 

as  she  ought — should Oh!  she  sludl  lesm  this  through 

no  ill-will,  through  no  ill-humour  on  m^  part.  I  will  go 
hence,  that  Nina  mav  know  nothing  of  this — but  I  will  come 
back  and  then  press  her  afresh  to  my  bosom.  Only  for  a  brief 
moment  can  Nina  estrange  herself  from  me — she  will  soon 
bebog  to  me  sgain.  Slie  is  the  child  of  my  heart,  nothing 
can  part  her  from  me  for  ever.  But  now  I  am  here,  a  trou- 
bling burden  to  all  in  the  house.     Therefore  I  will  withdraw. 

My  cousin  8 needs  now  a  helpful  friend.     I  will  go  to 

her  for  some  months.  I  will  free  my  own  family  from  a  dis- 
turbing influence,  from  a  silent  reproof.     My  soul  shall  bo 

'    '    '  br  m  new  activity.    I  will  return  ivith  a  bettot 
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mind,  with  fresher  thought ;  and  I  hope  then  to  contemplate 
the  relationships  here  with  a  more  impartial  eye.  I  »ball 
then  be  more  useful  to  my  friends,  and,  aoore  all,  to  Nina. 
May  Nina  in  the  mean  time  look  round  more  tranquilly  on 
Che  life  which  now  dazzles  her ;  she  will  not  long  deoeire  her- 
self; my  letters  will  to  this  end  be  more  effectual  than  my 
presence  can  be.  I  will  not  disquiet  myself  concerning  her ; 
a  pure  light,  a  noble  feeling,  dwells  in  the  depths  of  her  soul — 
it  will  shape  its  own  way.  When  I  return,  I  shall  find  her 
eye  clear — she  will  find  again  h«T  fri«  jkI.  nnd  I  my  child!** 

As  these  thoughts  passed  t)  soul,  she  stood  at 

the  window  and  saw  the  win.      mrnt  the  clouds, 

which  flew  rapidly  on  in  grey  and  whi  and  let  the 

stars,  already  paling  at  the  approach  i..  i  m.-o  forth. 

Edla  contempUUed  with  pleasure  the  hurryi >  md  the 

fixed  eternal  stars.  So  stands  the  spirit  ot  .......  ...  the  un- 
quiet world.  The  clouds  of  error  Tanish,  and  the  pure  light 
snines  again  in  the  heaven  of  humanity. 

Edla  loved  the  stars.  From  her  childhood  she  had  held 
converse  with  them.  In  hours  of  trouble,  in  the  moments  of 
praver,  in  those  in  which  her  soul  yearned  aft4>r  communion 
with  higher  spirits,  she  had  often  seen  the  clouds  divide,  and 
the  stars  beam  down  upon  her.  This  new  had  always  wonder^ 
fully  strengthened  her.  She  attached  no  distinct  thoughts  to 
this  star-greeting,  but  she  felt  it  as  the  sympathy  of  a  friend, 
as  an  invigorating  glance  from  the  eye  of  the  Almighty. 
From  the  time  that  £dla  had  believed  that  she  should  find  no 
friend  on  earth,  she  had  accustomed  herself  to  look  for  one  in 
the  stars,  and  had  never  felt  her  heart  deceived.  Beatdes 
they  were  so  beautiful,  so  elevating!  Their  infinitude  cauaaa 
the  Creator  to  appear  so  great — the  actions  and  passions  ci 
men  so  small ! 

CHAPTER  XI. 

TEX  woonro ;  Ajr  old  bovo  to  ▲  irvw  twb. 

Propkssob  a  •  •  •  to  Edljl. 

"  You  will  not  partake  my  fortunes.  Edla !  jou.  reftiae  mv 

hand,  and  desire  only  the  half  of  my  heart !     The  other  half 

you  make  a  present  of  to  some  wife whom  I  shall  never 

And.     Possess  yourself  of  more  impressive  words  and  more 
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effective  arguments  to  make  a  man  deny  himself  a  happiness 
which  he  regards  as  the  higliest  upon  earth.  Edla!  you  have 
permitted  your  friend  to  speak  the  unvarnished  truth  to  you  ; 
yes,  Edla !  T  have  learned  to  love  you  for  the  sake  of  the  love 
I  cherish  for  my  goddess,  Truth :  through  my  love  of  Truth, 
I  have  alienated  most  of  my  so-^mlled  friends,  frightened  away 
all  my  acquaintances.  You  alone,  Edla,  feared  not  my  rough 
sincerity  ;  I  did  not  offend  you  by  it ;  you  heard  and  under- 
stood me.  You  stand  alone  now  as  my  best,  my  most  sincere 
friend,  the  only  one  to  whom  I  could  without  fear  open  my 
heart ;  and  I  acknowledge  it  as  a  happiness,  that  I  can  venture 
to  say  to  you  boldly,  that  you  have  not  in  your  answer  dealt 
truly  and  honestly  by  me.  You  answer  me  as  an  ordinary 
woman  dismisses  an  ordinary  man.  Foolish  reasons !  petty 
considerations !  how  can  Edla  condescend  to  use  them  ? — 
*  You  are  old  and  ugly  !*  Very  well,  Edla,  I  admit  that  you 
are  an  old  maid.  How  old  P  Perhaps  forty.  Well  then, 
you  are  in  the  best  years  of  a  woman,  which  one  may  assert 
without  being  a  fool,  like  Balzac.  Don*t  talk  to  me,  I 
beseech  you,  of  your  girla  of  seveutew.  They  are  lovely 
flowers,  1  hear  you  say.  Very  well !  but  I  know  not,  in  fact, 
what  I  shall  say  to  them  any  more  than  to  a  pretty  flower — 
that  is,  at  most,  *  You  are  excessively  charming !'  or  perhaps 
— '  Have  you  danced  much  thia  winter  ?'  At  forty  a  woinun 
has  at  once  flowers  and  fruit.  My  mere  made  my  ftither 
happy  in  her  forty-lhird  year,  and  her  son  had  thft  happiness 
of  his  parents*  society  for  ftve-and-twenty  years.  One  can 
with  lew  than  this  be  content. 

**  *  You  are  plain ;'  yes,  you  are  plain,  uncommonly  plain. 
I  hardly  know  a  countenance  which  at  the  first  sight  is  so  re- 
pellant.  '  Vou  have  also  something  stiff,  something  disagree- 
able.* Yea,  vou  have  all  that,  I  concede  you  that,  Edla. 
Sincerely  belOTed  Edla!  Silly,  childish,  unphiloMopliical 
woman !  understand  you  not,  tdat  one  can  love  you  with  all 
this;  yea,  precisely  on  this  very  account?  Precisely  be- 
cause you  are  plain,  Edla,  do  I  love  you  all  the  more.  Were 
you  handsome ;  had  you  only  the  most  usual  attraction  of 
woman,  then  I  should  fear  lest  a  less  exalted  feeling  min^lod 
itaelf  in  my  love.  But  you  are  *  plain,'  *  disagree -nbh?,*  and 
tbereiore  do  I  love  you,  Edla ;  therefore  do  I  love  you  warnily. 

t 
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There  in  a  beauty  which  is  not  external,  which  girea  no  out- 
ward tettimonj  of  itself.  Mj  love  to  thia  makea  ma  beliera 
in  immortality !  And  beeaoae  you  are  not  beautiful,  do  Toa 
think  that  I  cannot  lore  you  P  How  womanish,  miMcmolab 
silly,  do  you  make  me,  when  you  beliere  that  noHiiiig  •!•• 
can  enchant  me  than  what  things  and  beasts  possew  as  wall 
as  human  beings ! 

*"  You  are  tedious;'  Ood  forgire  you  the  nntnith,  BdU; 
aa  oertainlr  aa  all  our  ^oaaiping,  eroptr  nonseose-gabblmg 
women  wiU  do  it  Behere  me,  Edla,  tWe  ia  more  lifi»  in 
your  silent  presence  than  in  the  conversstion  of  meal  men. 
But  once  more,  seriously— have  tou  actually  intended  what 
Tou  said  P  Have  you  believed  tnat  I  eould  admit  it  P  No, 
fidU,  you  have  not  I  Tou  are  not  so  weak,  not  so  childish ! 
Tou  have  deceived  yourself  and  me.  I  suspect  other  ressons, 
of  which  you  say  nothing.  And  why  do  yon  not  speak  them 
sincerely  out  ?  Tou  do  T\r>*  '■-*»  "^f.  You  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  feeling  which  I  •  >r  you.  Good  t  or  rather 
— bad  !  But  you  know  my  %»•««»  un  thia  subject.  Women 
do  not  so  neceasarily  need  the  love  of  the  husband  to  whom 
they  unite  themaelvea.  BsUem,  confidenoe^— theae  are  r»- 
aoiaite  to  them ;  and  the  ohiiyitioni  of  boaoiir ;  the  quiet  of 
the  house ;  the  activity  of  the  da^,  tofotiior  with  all  higher 
fiuniliar  life,  chain  them  at  Uwt  with  aineere  affMlion  to  the 


friend  they  have  choaen.   This  every-day*s  eiperienee  toaehsa 
,!  why  ahould  you  not  in  a  similar  mannar  be- 


_   ouau!    . 

oome  active  and  happy  P  Should  you  oontomn  the  lot  of  a 
wife  becauae  you  know  more  of  the  world  than  the  majority 
of  your  aex  P  Then  fling  vour  wisdom  into  the  seat  Listen, 
BiUa !  Had  you  a  decided,  productive  talent ;  were  you  bom 
to  be  an  nrtist,  or  an  author, — I  would  not  uae  so  many  words 
to  persuatle  you  to  marry.  But  you  are  not  that.  Tou  have 
ail  ear  for  life,  but  no  tongue  to  expreas  it.  Can  it  give  you 
joy  only  to  vegetate,  without  being  uaeful  to  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, without  livini^  for  the  happineas  and  sood  of  another  P 
Edla !  take  my  hand ;  become  my  wife ;  the  friend  of  my 
friends,  the  joy-diflTuaer  of  my  ho«ise.  liUke  happy  a  hus- 
band who  henceforth  will  live  only  for  you. 

**  Tou  doubt  the  truth  of  my  love  I    Do  yon  expect  that  I 
shall  aigh,  eomplain^lall  at  your  feet  P    That  I  shall  threat«n 
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to  destroy  myself,  and  enact  one  of  tliose  drunken  scenea 
with  which  the  modem  romances  inundate  the  frirolous  world  ? 
That  I  cannot  do,  Edla!  and  you  certainly  do  not  desire  it^ 
But  believe  that  I  la*e  you.  Judge  of  my  attachment  by 
ntiooal  evidences.  Edla!  I  am  not  happy  without  your 
presence.  All  that  I  do,  think,  write — that  reouires  your 
sight,  your  approbation  ;  without  this,  it  has  no  value  for  me  I 
But  I  disdain  to  dilate  upon  this,  to  vow,  and  protest, — for 
fourteen  jeers  Edla  has  caUled  me  friend,  and  has  not  doubted 
ror  word.  Why  should  she  doubt  it  in  the  very  moment  in 
wnich  I  open  my  heart  to  the  core,  and  say,  *  I  love  thee  P* 
Is  this,  however,  only  an  empty  subterfuge,  behind  which 
other  reasons  conceal  themselves  ?  Then  it  is  probably, 
when  translated  into  the  language  of  truth,  '  I  fear  to  eive 
thee  my  hand,  because  thou  art  an  Atheist,  because  thou 
dost  not  believe  in  a  God,  in  immortality ;  thou  art  a  lost 
souL*  Can  you  believe  that,  Kdia?  Can  ^'ou  pronounce 
that  in  me  to  be  a  crime  which  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of 
our  will?  It  is  true  that  my  understanding  does  not  ao* 
knowledge  the  doctrine  out  of  which  you  and  many  others 
draw  so  much  happiness.  But  show  me  the  spot  which  dis- 
honours me  as  a  man ;  and  then  vou  will  have  a  right  to  re- 
proach me  with  the  want  of  faith.  Has  a  word,  has  a  smile 
upon  mr  lips,  ever  derided  that  which  to  another  is  holy  ? 
liien,  KUa,  torn  sway  from  me  as  from  an  unworthy  one. 
Have  I  ever,  since  I  have  become  a  roan,  spoken  an  untruth? 
then,  Edla,  believe  me  no  longer,  then  mistrust  also  my  love. 
Tes,  I  will  say  still  more.  I  have  often  indulged  the  hope 
of  the  possibility,  that  before  the  evening  of  my  da^s  ae» 
soend,  I  may  vet  recoenise  a  higher  light,  may  yet  participate 
in  a  faith  so  beautiful,  and  so  full  of  blessings.  I  long,  I 
yearn  after  it.  I  too  am  old,  EdU ;  and  my  fiftieth  year, 
though  it  has  ^et  brought  no  chill  into  my  heart,  shows  me 
by  the  snow  silently  falling  on  mv  temples  that  the  winter  is 
come.  Edla,  ny  dear  friend  !  will  you  not  bring  me  warmth 
in  the  cold  season  ?  not  kindle  that  light  which  shall  cheer 
my  evening  ?  If  a  human  being  can  do  this,  it  is  thou,  so 
gentle,  and  so  sensible. 

**  •  Another  wife  !*  I  beseech  you,  Edla,  spare  me  this 
comfort,  this*  hope,  this  other  wife,  who,  if  I  understand  you 
pn»|H*rlv  -shall  be  a  "Hirt  of  pood   sl»«*<*p.      B*»   ♦«.n    mine 

t2 
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Edla !    Let  me  hope  it,  or  give  me  better,  more  solid  gronndB 
for  A  '  No/  which  oppoees  itnelf  to  my  happineM. 

"  Yours,  A." 

Edla  to  Pbofkimoe  A  •  •  •. 

"  The  reasons  which  I  advaooed,  my  friend,  were  not  frln. 
I  have  spoken  the  truth,  but  perhi^  I  should  hare  eiyrened 
it  more  clearly.  My  age,  dear  A.,  forbids  me  to  think  of  a 
change  in  my  present  condition  of  life  ;  but  I  aJone  am  in  a 
situation  properly  to  estimate  and  to  judge  of  this  ehange. 
My  plainness  would  not  seem  haxardous  to  me,  could  I  but 
surmount  the  repugnance  to  exposing  it  to  the  gate  of  meD ; 
and  it  is  not  simply  the  feeling  of  my  plainness— that  I  ocmld 
bear — but  that  hardness  and  repulsiveness  of  my  dispositioii, 
which  makes  me  for  others  unaccommodating  and  unploaaiiig. 
Even  early  in  my  childhood  1  felt  this.  The  eye  of  my 
mother  fell  on  me  with  a  cold  and  repelling  saxe.  Forgire 
nie,  stem  shade !  In  the  future  I  hope  to  Tore  thee,  and 
then  will  thy  glance  rest  kindly  on  thy  daughter.  Tlion  will 
all  involuntary  hardneas  diasolre,  and  wul  my  ri^id  dis- 
position melt ;  then  shall  I  also  beeome  amiable.  But  here, 
on  earth,  that  cannot  be ;  bere  there  ia,  as  it  were,  a  strange 
power  chained  to  me,  which  works  disturbingly,  turn  wbieh 
way  I  will.  I  am  not  agreeable  to  others,  not  agreeable 
with  others,  dear  A.  I  fed  that,  and  it  constrains  and  •  * 
barrasses  me  in  every  action,  in  erery  sentiment — I  cann "i 
conouer  it. 

"  For  vou,  A  •  •  •,  I  fed  the  noMNffc  atleem,  the  most 
genuine  friendship ;  and  nothing  in  your  person  could  pn*- 
Tent  me  giving  you  my  hand,  if  I  were  actuallv  pcmtiaded 
that  I  should  thereby  be  doing  what  is  good  an  J  iiro|M-r.  1 
hare  already  written  to  you  explicitly  on  this  hfsa.  and  will 
not  now  weary  you  with  my  repetitiona.  A  few  wonJ«,  how- 
ever,  I  must  here  add. 

"  I  honour  the  vocation  of  woman,  as  wife,  mother,  and 
mistress  of  a  family,  with  my  whole  heart.  Why  sliould  I 
not?  I  know  nothmg  more  beautiful.  But  I  feel  not hiuf* 
in  me  which  gives  surety  that  I  myself  should  fulfil  it 
Ton  speak  of  the  uselessnesa  of  my  life.  I  might  bid  \nu 
look  at  Nina.  Till  ktely  I  might  also  have  aaid— *  Behold 
the  happy  eve  of  my  utherP    But  I  will  not  appeal  Ut 
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things  which  have  a  universal  claim  on  the  outward  activity 
of  men.  I  might  say — *  Oh,  do  not  call  it  pride — look  into 
my  heart  !*  There  incessantly  labours  the  desire  to  do  good, 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  Master  whom  we  ought  to  follow. 
I  sometimes'  think  that  I  shall  one  day  discover  the  word 
for  that  which  works  so  deeply  and  honestly  within  me,  on 
which  I  so  serioufly  meditate, — but  perhaps  I  deceive  my- 
self ;  perhaps  this  moment  will  never  come  for  me  on  eartn. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  mav,  I  do  not  therefore  fear  that  I 
work  in  vain.  They  are  the  happt  on  earth,  who  live  for 
the  good  of  others ;  but  they  too  have  not  lived  in  vain, 
who  haTe  laboured  still  and  meditatively  at  the  work  of  im- 
provement in  their  own  bosoms.  Must  every  virtue,  every 
power,  be  a  useleaa  one,  which  does  not  exercise  itself  in  the 
nilfilment  of  human  duties  P  The  life-long  captive,  cut  off 
for  ever  from  the  world,  builds  a  temple  to  God  in  his  own 
heart ;  the  anchorite,  who  places  himseli  in  a  position  through 
acquired  knowledge  to  illuminate  the  world, — believe  you, 
my  friend,  that  these  live  in  vain  ?  that  they  will  not  also  one 
day  find  a  theatre  on  which  they  may  labour  beneficially,  if 
noit  in  this,  certainly  in  another  world  ?  I  know  this  is  not 
your  belief,  but  it  is  mine  in  the  deepest  regions  of  my  heart. 
As  mards  the  usefulness  of  my  life  I  am  at  rest. 

**  xou  call  upon  me  to  give'light  to  the  evening  of  your 
days.  Ah!  there  you  touch  a  chord  in  my  heart  which 
Tibrates  painfully  tnrough  it.  Could  I  do,  could  I  accom- 
plish that  which  yoa  desire  and  hope  ?  I  fear  not.  My 
niend,  I  know  that  I  could  not!  Have  we  not  often  ex- 
diftDged  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  P  Have  we  not  dis- 
niswd  these  important  matters  repeatedly  ?  And  what  fruit 
has  this  produced  P  I  have  contriouted  nothing  to  you,  and 
yon — pardon  me !  I  must  say  it — you  have  often  wounded  me 
deeply.  Believe  me,  my  good  friend,  it  has  never  come  into 
my  mind  to  call  you  an  atheist,  for  your  whole  life  testifies 
of  the  Gk)d  in  whom  you  believe,  ana  who  lives  in  you — to 
use  the  words  of  a  great  poet — *  tdb  God  whom  tou  deitt 

ATBNQES    HIMSELF    UPON    TOU    BT    SETTINO    HIS     STAMP    ON 

TOUB  ACTIONS.*  In  vour  works  you  are  a  good  Christian ; 
while  your  understanding,  or  rather  the  spirit  of  contradiction 
which  dwells  in  your  heart,  refuses  tne  acknowledgment. 
But  this  spirit  and  this  incessant  doubt  disquiet  my  souL 
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Ah !  life  has  bc  nuin j  darkening  clouds,  so  many  bewildering^ 
eniemos,  that  we  cannot  carefully  enough  guard  our  inindii 
against  every  intruding  gloom.  You  have  cast  many  a  black 
doubt  upon  my  days,  how  should  I  enlighten  your  evening  t 
Tou  require  a  wife  of  a  different  mind,  with  a  higher  strength 
of  soul  than  I  possess. 

**  Do  you  not  know,  have  you  never  seen  the  sweet  simple 
wife  whose  whole  being  is  love ;  in  whose  heart  words  dis- 
cover themselyea  which  desire  not  to  be  spoken,  and  whieh 
yet  operate  as  an  illumination  ?  I  might  term  such  an  one 
a  feminine  Apostle  John ;  for  she  reposes  on  the  boeom  of 
her  lord,  and  is  admitted  to  his  most  intimate  confidence 
She  draws  from  the  original  fountain  of  love,  and  thenoe  is 
it  that  her  wisdom  in  so  deep,  her  glance  so  full  of  blessiiig, 
her  words  so  persuasive.  She  hat  no  aivuments  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  heaven  staniu  open  to  her  eye, 
and  she  has  an  immediate  beam  of  God.     To  your  doubta. 


to  your  questionings,  such  a  wife  would  reply :  *  Let  us  be 
happy!  Let  us  lore  one  another!  Let  us  not  vex  oar> 
■elves  with  these  matters !    All  will  one  day  become  clear. 


all  will  be  good.'  And  this  word,  se  poor,  so  trite,  that  i 
commonplMC  person  conceab  his  sluggishness  bel 
comes  a  revelation  on  the  lips  of  a  pioos,  afleotionat 
disciple.  See,  A  *  *  *,  this  is  the  wife  that  you  must  seek. 
She  dlone  can  warm  your  heart,  enlighten  your  evening;  on 
her  bosom  will  your  soul  find  rest.  Beasons  cannot  afwayn 
be  answered  with  oounter-rsssons ;  erideocas,  with  counter- 
evidences;  before  such  a  fiuth,  such  a  conviction,  your 
desire  of  combat  will  become  still,  and  you  will  vouraelf  be 
made  capable  of  listening  to  the  suggestions  ot  your  own 
soul. 

"  Tou  speak  of  your  love  to  me.  Yes,  I  certainly  hope 
that  I  am  dear  to  you.  This  hope  is  dt«r,  is  necessary  to 
me ;  but  lovb  !  lotb  to  mz  !  No,  A  •  •  •,  that  I  cannot 
believe.  I  have  alluded  to  your  spirit  of  contradiction ;  for- 
give me  if  I  revert  1 9  it,  and  rewd  it  as  the  cause  whence 
your  liking  for  me  has  arisen,  i  ou  were  always  proud  and 
•efiant,  dear  A  *  *  *,  and  love  to  combat  with  aifficulties. 
You  now  seek  me  so  zealously,  because  I  retire  before  you — 
the  consenting  Edla  would  soon  be  no  longer  the  warmhr* 
beloved  S:Ua.    Talk  not  to  me  of  your  bve,  A  •  •  •  I  ds 
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not  believe  you ;  I  do  not  believe  in  my  own  power  to  in- 
spire such  a  feeling.  I  am  become  too  old  for  fairy  tales. 
Let  me  continue  your  friend  as  before ;  continue  what  you 
were  to  me      It  is  thus  best  for  us  both. 

"  Faithfully,  and  for  ever  your  friend, 

"  Edla." 

Pbofessob  a  •  •  •  TO  £dla. 
"You  were  right,  Edla,  when  you  said  beforehand  that 
you  should  only  repeat  what  you  had  said.  Your  letter  con- 
tains only  your  former  assertions,  your  empty  reasons,  or 
rather  un-reasons.  The  only  novelty  which  struck  me  was 
'  The  Spirit  of  Contradiction,'  which  is  quartered  in  my  brain, 
and  j^iv»'8  it>(lf  the  trouble  to  dictate  to  me  my  words  and 
actions.  Tin*  natural  consequence  of  which  is,  that  I  really 
do  not  know  what  I  say,  or  what  I  protest.  I  thank  you  for 
this  information.  But  as  it  lies  sincerely  at  my  heart  to  con- 
rinoe  yon  of  the  contrary,  and  as  I  find  in  your  letter  no  rea- 
sons Dcasides  what  you  had  before  assigned,  allow  me,  best 
Bdla,  to  take  no  notice  of  them,  and  by  no  means  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  one  day  calling  you  my  wife.  You  may  greet 
meet  kindly  from  me  the  St.  John  ladies.  None  of  them  will 
ever  be  my  wife !     Edla,  or  none ! 

"  The  Spieit  op  Cokteadicti©»." 

Edla  was  at  once  vexed  and  flattered  by  the  obstinacy  of 
her  friend,  but  only  the  faster,  therefore,  clung  she  to  the 
thoughts  of  her  departure.  She  knew,  indeed,  an  amiable 
person  who  had  long  loved  the  Professor  A  •  •  •.  She  re- 
garded her  as  wholly  made  for  him,  and  cherished  the  hope 
that  he  would  one  day  be  convinced  of  her  suitableness. 
From  the  dintant  bound  of  her  journey  she  would  write  to 
her  friend,  of  Charlotte  D.  She  prepared  all  in  silence  for 
her  exit,  and  then  spoke  with  her  father  respecting  it.  The 
deranged  affairs  of  her  cousin  S.  were  made  the  ostensible 
•cession  of  her  journey.  The  President  heard  her  in  mlence, 
and  then  said  with  a  uiltering  voice,  *'  that  she  was  probably 
in  the  right ;  that  she  was  perfectlv  free  to  act  according  to 
her  own  plcaaure,"  and  witndrew  nastily,  leaving  hep  aloQ9 
with  a  troubled  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PIECE  OF  WOBK« 

Sword-aKTS,  axenges, 
BtanD-mgn^  mordrr-afea, 
BdbfV  the  world  falU. 
•  •  • 

Around  th«  world's  trt* 
Hot  rxpoor  aaoradrth  i 
The  rM  flaoM  a«>|iirptb 
*Gdiiit  bwreo  iuelf.—  WaUt  Somg, 

Iv  the  meftn  time  Miss  Gh«ta  had  her  tml  with  CUr^ 
She  found  her  every  day  more  interesting  and  intolerable. 
She  became  to  her  constantly  more  and  more  a  stone  of 
((tumbling  and  of  offence.  One  day  it  occurred  to  her  to 
prepare  a  joy  for  the  joyless  girl.  She  went  out  with  the 
Countess  to  make  purchases,  and  the  whole  forenoon  they 
went  from  one  shop  to  another,  from  Medbeiv  to  Folker, 
from  Folker  to  Oiron.  The  Counteas  reiumea  home  with 
numberless  packages — with  stuffs,  shawls,  and  other  fashion- 
able articles.  Miss  Greta  had  selected  two  beautiful  oeck- 
hices  of  amethyst  and  coral,  that  Clara  might  choone  one  ol 
them.  Her  heart  rejoiced  beforehand  in  this  surprise ;  she 
thought  only  at  this  moment  of  the  forlorn  position  of  the 
poor  girl,  and  had  forgotten  all  her  indifference  and  tedioua- 
neas. 

The  Countess  busied  herself  for  three  tucoesaiTe  hours 
with  her  purchases.  This  was  intended  for  Nina,  that  for 
Miss  Greta,  this  for  Edla,  and  the  chief  articles  for  herself. 
Not  the  slightest  trifle  waa  for  Clara,  that  she  might  duly 
feel  the  disfavour  in  which  she  stood. 

But  Clara  seemed  not  to  notice  this  punishment.  AiVer 
she  had  honestly  given  her  opinion  of  the  beauty  and  colour 
of  the  purchases,  aoquaintea  herself  exactly  with  the  price, 
and  fulnlled  all  the  duties  of  symjpathy,  she  seated  borself  in 
silence  and  indifference  by  the  nre,  and  to  Miat  Greta's 
wrath  went  on  with  her  sewing. 

Miss  Greta  was  but  just  come  in.  She  took  a  chair,  placed 
herself  kindly  by  Clara,  and  showed  her  the  two  nacklarea, 
with  the  question  whether  they  were  not  pretty  P 

A  glance  from  Clara,  with  a  feeble  "  yea,*'  was  all  the  an* 
■wer  which  Miss  Greta  received. 
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•*  And  which  seems  to  you  the  prettiest  of  the  two  ?"  con- 
tinued Miss  Greta,  without  allowing  herself  to  be  amazed. 

**I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Clara,  with  a  voice  which  made 
one  feel  at  the  same  time  the  trouble  of  the  answer ;  ''  I  un- 
derstand so  little  about  things  of  that  sort." 

"  Things  of  that  son !"  repeated  Miss  Greta  to  herself,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  angry  ;  but  the  desire  to  give 
her  pleasure  triumphed,  and  she  inquired  further :  "  Don't 
you  think  the  coral  one  the  handsomer ;  or  would  the  ame- 
thyst probably  suit  better  a  darker  complexion  ?" 

"  Probably,"  answered  Clara,  in  the  most  absent  tone, 
while  she  turned  more  diligently  than  ever  to  her  work. 
That  was  too  much  for  Mias  Greta ;  at  such  rudeness  all  her 
gall  was  stirred. 

**  That  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  work,"  said  she,  seizing  on 
Clara's  belored  sewing;  "but  as  it  withholds  you  from 
what  is  much  handsomer  and  of  much  more  importance — 
namely,  from  mere  politeness  and  a  few  minutes*  time  for  an 
answer — I  will  herewith  rid  you  of  this  impediment." 

And  before  the  surprised  Clara  could  divine  her  purpose, 
the  beautiful  work  lay  on  the  fire.  Her  first  movement  was 
to  spring  forward  and  snatch  it  from  the  flumes,  but  these 
had  closed  already  over  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  was 
destroyed  for  ever.  Clara  stood  speechless,  and  guzed  into 
the  destroying  flames;  Miss  Greta  regarded  her  attentively. 
When  this  fine  work  was  completely  reduced  to  ashes,  two 
great  tears  rolled  over  Clam's  cheeks,  and  she  went  out 
without  saying  a  word,  without  casting  a  look  at  Miss 
Greta. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  Miss  Greta  was,  it  is  not  easy 
to  describe.  She  looked  after  Clara,  she  looked  into  the 
flame,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  send  the  two  necklaces  after 
it;  but  sher  restrained  herself,  and  pondered  on  something 
better. 

At  the  dinner-table  Clara  appeared  with  red  and  downcast 
eyes,  but  her  countenance  bore  at  the  same  time  an  expres- 
sion of  patience  which  went  to  Miss  Greta's  heart.  As  Clara 
once  raised  her  eyes,  and  their  glances  met,  Miss  Greta  was 
involuntarily  compelled  to  cast  hers  down. 

After  dinner,  Clara  was  in  a  room  near  the  saloon,  and 
eiamining  some  newly -arrived  engravings,  when  sno 
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suddenly  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  her  shoulder,  and  another 
held  t*je  two  eventful  necklaces  kindly  before  her  eyea.  It 
was  Miss  Greta,  who  said  seriously  and  cordially, 

**  Pardon  me,  Clara !  Forgive  my  hastiness.  Bestow  now 
once  more  a  look  on  these  two  necklaces,  and  try  whetiier 
'  such  things*  cannot  please  you.  I  had  intended  to  beg  tout 
acceptance  of  one  of  tnem ;  now  I  beseech  you  eameatly,  m 
a  token  of  your  pardon,  to  accept  both,  and  to  regard  them 
as  a  little  trifling  substitute  for  the  burned  laoe,  whose  fiile 
I  earnestly  wisli  might  withhold  you  from  beginning  any 
other  f're«h  piece.  My  good  Clara,  accept  these.  Give  me 
your  forgiveness  !'* 

Clara  blushed  deeply ;  she  elaooed  at  Mias  Oreta  a  look 
so  beautiful  that  Miss  Greta's  heart  was  again  touched  with 
the  sentiment  which  she  had  before  experienced,  and  without 
further  hesitation,  she  placed  the  ornament  on  Clara's  neek. 
But  Clara  held  back  her  head,  and  eidaimed,  **  No,  no ! 
That  is  too  much — too  much — I  cannot!** 

"  Things  of  that  sort,**  said  Miss  Greta.  «  Good !  But, 
dear  Clam,  if  you  will  not  do  it  from  compubioii,  do  it  then 
out  of  pity,  that  yonder  flane  mfty  no  longer  seoreh  nj  oon- 
science." ' 

"  That  shall  it  not,**  said  CUra.  "•  All  is  forgotten ;  I  to- 
eoUect  only  your  goodness.** 

**Take  them,  thent**  cried  Mias  Greta,  tii  impertiinu 
modu9, 

Clara  contemplated  the  omaroent.  After  a  short  silenee, 
she  said, 

**  Do  you  permit  me,  lady,  to  do  what  I  will  with  it  ?** 

"  Assuredly,  yes ;  but  I  will  now  see  tbem  first  on  your 
neck.** 

**  But  then — then  I  acquire  the  right  to  dispose  of  them 
as  I  please?** 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure !  yes !  that  follows  of  course.  Take 
them  only  out  of  my  hand.*' 

Clara  took  one  of  the  necklaces ;  more  could  Mias  Greta, 
neither  by  one  means  nor  another,  obtain  from  her.  And  as 
she  took  this  from  Miss  Greta,  she  at  the  same  time  seised 
tho  hand,  and  kissed  it  with  so  deep  an  emotion,  that  tht 
friendly  giver,  herself  deeply  moved,  embraced  her  tenderly 
thinking  the  while  to  herself,  **  Ue  must  really,  howeyer,  be 
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a  rery  strange  man,  this  secret  lover,  who  absorbs  so  many 
lace  collars  and  caps,  and  now  will  swallow  my  costly  neck- 
lace too.     I  would  fain  see  him,  the  fellow !" 

MiM  Greta  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  It  had  often 
delighted  her  to  trace  out  the  little  Momus  who  sits  in  the 
background  of  the  soul,  and  plays  his  game  with  a  man's 
better  self;  allows  him  to  utter  untruths,  to  be  guilty  of 
follies,  or  boastings,  all  for  the  indulgence  of  a  little  pride,  a 
little  vanity,  or  yet  less  noble  quality.  Miss  Greta  had  so 
often  seen  the  rogue,  that  she  had  nearly  accustomed  herself 
to  consider  him  as  an  indweller  of  human  nature,  and  in 
general  she  had  more  faith  in  petty  tlian  in  higher  matters. 
But  spite  of  the  secret  affair  in  which  Clara  had  become 
implicated,  and  which  testified  against  her.  Miss  Greta  could 
not  prevail  upon  herself  to  believe  that  anything  dishonour- 
able lurked  behind  it.  It  seemed  to  her  utterly  impossible 
that  the  said  rogue  could  play  his  game  also  with  Clara's 
soul ;  she  was  in  her  heart  persuaded  that  the  tulle-swallow- 
ing lover  would  at  last  turn  out  to  be  a  right  honourable 
honest  fellow. 

The  next  day  a  far  more  tragical  event  occurred,  and  it 
■uggests  itself  to  us  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  it. 

CHAPTER  XnL 

THB   OIL   PAI9TIKO. 

Make  thy  pictarf  fair,  mj  ton. 
Drink,  MM  taka  Uijr  w»ga  when  Hoiml 
Bb 


FiLirs  had  some  ^nd  but  rather  dim  notions  about 
fresco- pain  ting,  the  origin  and  definite  form  of  which  in  his 
young  brain  we  can  render  no  account,  but  merely  communi- 
cate their  results.  In  the  first  place  it  excited  in  Clara  the 
greatest  astonishment,  when  she,  in  the  act  of  compounding 
a  lobster  salad,  found  the  newly-filled  oil  flasks  nearly  emptied 
to  the  last  drop,  while  the  walla  and  steps  of  the  basement 
story,  had  they  had  the  power  of  reasoning  and  communica- 
tion, would  have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  finding 
themselves  one  fine  evening  embellished  with  splendid  land- 
scapes in  red  ochre  and  Provence  oil.  But  the  greatest  and 
worst  surprise  wm  reierved  for  Misa  Greta,  who  descending 
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the  steps  with  unsuspicioua  freedom,  set  her  foot  on  a 
highway  of  Filius's  work,  slipped,  and  plunged  her  whole 
length  into  the  unlucky  landscape.  As  she  recovered  her 
senses,  and  attempted  to  rise,  she  found  herself  deprived  ot 
the  use  of  both  arms.  She  next  cast  a  glance  at  her  silk 
dress,  at  her  costly  shawl,  and  fantastic  pictures  of  the  Bed 
8ea,  and  of  the  confusion  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  swept 
through  her  brain,  while  she  found  it  difficult  to  suppress  a 
loud  cry  of  pain.  The  servants  who  rushed  to  her  found  her 
sitting  still  and  pale  as  death ;  she  had  not  words  to  explain 
the  occurrence,  and  her  Roman  stoicism  scorned  to  complain. 
Thus  was  she  carried  carefully  up  the  slippery  steps.  1  pass 
over  the  alarm  of  the  family,  the  consternation  of  the  Baron, 
and  the  severe  castigation  which  Filius  for  the  first  time 
received  from  his  foster-father,  and  which  one  would  have 
thought  enough  to  have  taken  from  him  for  ever  all  passion 
for  fresco-painting. 

The  doctors  were  assembled  for  a  painful  operation  on  Miss 
Greta.  Her  right  arm  was  found  to  be  broken  close  above 
the  elbow,  the  letl  was  dislocated,  and  must  be  wrenched  back 
with  haste  and  violence  to  be  re-aet.  A  Spartan  dame  could 
not  have  displayed  more  quiet  and  fortitude  than  Mi«  Greto. 
Ab  CUra  hastened  in  with  a  countenance  of  deadly  paleneaa, 
and  the  most  expressive  signs  of  horror  and  anxiety,  Mima 
Ghreta  even  forgot  herself,  and  felt  a  kind  of  rapture  at  this 
unhoped  outburst  of  feeling.  She  reearded  CUra,  scarcely 
believing  her  own  eyes,  and  said,  **  SmeU  some  eau  de  Cologne, 
Clara,  and  give  me  a  little  too ;  we  seem  both  to  have  need 
of  it."  She  then  turned  at  once  to  the  doctors,  and  said,  **  I 
am  ready,  gentlemen." 

Edla  and  Clara  were  the  only  ladies  present  at  the  opera- 
tion ;  Miss  Oreta  endured  it  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and 
it  was  not  till  all  was  over  that  she  fell  into  a  violent  agitation 
of  the  nerves.  EdU  during  the  whole  proceeding  luid  pre- 
served her  accustomed  presence  of  mind,  and  afforded  the 
most  active  assistance.  Clara  was  too  violently  agitated  to 
be  able  to  do  anything,  and  only  sighed  sofily  with  folded 
oands, "  My  God !  my  God !"  When  aO  was  over  she  embraced 
the  sufferer  with  streaming  tears,  and  whispered,  **  Does  it 
not  give  you  excessive  pain  r  la  it  not  dreadfulW  agonising  ?" 

CWa's  tears  operated  more  beneficially  on  Mias  Gketa  tliaa 
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al]  tlie  drops  and  perfumed  water  with  which  they  sprinkled 
her.  She  was  surprised  and  touched  at  this  evidence  of 
sincere  attachment.  She  could  not  at  this  moment  speak, 
but  she  gazed  at  Clara  with  a  look  full  of  cordiality,  and 
nodded  to  her  in  token  of  satisfaction. 

As  Miss  Greta  could  not  be  conveyed  to  her  own  house, 
Clara's  chamber  was  converted  into  a  sick-room,  and  she  be- 
came at  the  same  time  Miss  Greta's  affectionate  and  devoted 
nurse.  Now  these  two  souls  first  learned  to  know  each  other, 
and  the  silent  room  of  suffering  opened  up  to  tliem  a  life  of 
the  most  beautiful  reciprocal  attacnment  and  joy. 

Every  man  is  surrounded  by  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  which 
shows  better  than  anything  of  what  spirit  he  is  the  child.  In 
accordance  with  this  he  works  enliveningly  or  oppressively ; 
beneficially  or  disquietinglv ;  yes,  even  into  inanimate  things 
he  breathes  somewhat  of  his  own  atmosphere,  and  they  be- 
come beautiful  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  spirit 
which  they  serve.  In  worldly  life  there  are  so  many  storms, 
so  many  draughts, — all  doors  and  windows  stand  open, — 
that  these  etherial  atmospheres  are  diflicult  of  perception : 
yes,  the  world,  or  its  planets — men — whirl  so  hastily  round 
their  sun — pleasure — that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  know 
and  understand  each  other.  People  are  scarcely  aware  of 
each  other;  they  hurry  past,  and  greet  one  another  as 
Venus !  Mercury  !  Mars !  the  Moon  !  Comet !  Nebulus  ! 
(their  number  is  Legion)  Vesta !  Pallas  !  etc.  But  that  is 
all.  At  certain  points  of  life,  for  instance  in  the  family  circle, 
in  the  chamber,  in  the  sick-room,  we  recognise  the  soul.  Here 
has  she  her  free  atmosphere,  and  can  demonstrate  her  most 
peculiar  character. 

If  Miss  Greta  had  read  these  reflections,  she  would  un* 
questionably  have  poured  forth  a  whole  troop  of  jocose  re- 
marks on  the  human  planets  and  their  atmospheres,  and  have 
injured  the  seriousness  of  my  thouglits  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  certain  that  she  experienced  their  truth.  With  wonder 
she  felt  the  beneficent  influence  of  Clara's  presence  and 

?|uiet  activity.  All  her  movements  and  assistance  were  bo 
uU  of  repose,  so  still  and  gentle,  and  yet  so  skilful  and  cer- 
tain, that  they  fell  like  a  balm  on  Miss  Greta's  nerves.  As 
she  placed  her  pillow,  it  was  sure  to  be  the  most  comfortable; 
when  she  opened  the  curtaina  a  little,  she  let  in  exactly  the 
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agreeable  portion  of  light ;  where  she  set  down  ihingia, 
atood  thev  certainly  in  the  beat  position.     And  tbeiib-- 
that  look  of  sincvrt^tft  sympathy,  that  scarcely  obyioua,  and 
yet  never-ceasing;  attention  to  the  invalid!     T*he  very  peraoii 
whom  Miss  (Inta  had  found  so  heavy,  ao  unapproachable, 
ao  impracticable  altogether,  now  spared  no  paiua,  no  exer^ 
tion,  in  order  to  ameliorate  a  suffering  new  to  her.     ^ 
came  st>eedily  the  most  skilful  surgeon  for  the  sick  ;  .^ 
not  only  the  most  excellent  nurse,  but  alao  the  i 
able  companion.     In  the  night,  when  Miaa  Oreta 
aleep,  Clara  displayed  a  talent  which  so  many  im.i  n- 

•elvea  to  poaaeas,'but  which  actually  ao  few  do  y.  .  ,  ojid 
on  which  Miss  Greta  set  the  greateat  value — that  of  reading 
well  aloud.  Her  pure  pronunciation  and  pleasant  voice  de- 
lighted her  listener  so  much  the  more,  aa  she  read  with  a 
aimple  and  seusiV^*  — -r^ion.  Miss  Greta,  whoae  mind 
was  now  onl^  ot  •  th  Clara,  soon  discovered  in  her 

A  ruling  desire  ami  nmntc  propensity  to  render  aasiataoea 
and  to  diminish  anything  in  the  ahape  of  aufTehng  and  care ; 
and  though  she  aoon  diaooverad  alao  that  CUum*s  attachroant 
lo  her  aprang  rather  trom  bar  nneral  love  of  her  fellow* 
araatuitia  than  from  anr  poraoDal  pmoaaeaaion,  Miaa  GneCa 
onlr  iUt  herself  thererora  the  mora  obligad  to  honour  her, 
and  denred  all  the  mora  ardently  to  m  beloved  by  bar. 
Whilat  aha  read  with  ao  keen  an  ere  CUni*a  aoul,  tbcrra 
awoke  in  her  own  new  and  unknown  feelinga ;  and  for  Clarm 
alao  there  opened  a  new  heaven;  life  acquired  for  her  a 
charm  that  it  had  not  posseiaed  before.  Cbura's  inward 
imrity  mirrored  itaelf  in  her  outward  nuuiner.  Miss  Grrtu 
nad  hitherto  regarded  her  aa  too  pedantic  in  the  extreme 
care  which  aha  expended  on  her  dreaa,  and  on  her  m  hole  ex- 
terior appearance.  In  her  sick-chamber  slie  now  experienced 
only  the  pleaaantneaa  of  it.  The  most  precious  oerfumea 
eoiud  not  operate  mora  agreeably  on  the  aenaea  than  that 
freah  breath  of  pure  neatnaaa  which  constantly  enveloped 
Clara,  and  which  waa  in  fact  her  ceatus  ot  Venus.  Tner 
who  are  ao  bapny  aa  to  have  a  Clara  about  them,  know  well 
thepower  and  cnann  of  this  highest  feminine  beauty. 

Clara  again,  on  her  part,  admired  and  honoured  moat  ain- 
eerely  the  heroic  patience  of  Miaa  Greta :  h^  atrengtb  ol 
aoul,  her  perpetual  good-humour,  and  lier  fiiendlimaa  ii**v«*f 
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tarring  eren  in  the  ■hflrpett  pains.  Now  first  did  she  listeii 
to  her  words  and  anertions.  The  rich  treasures  of  know* 
ledge  of  men  and  the  world,  the  genuine  humour  with  which 
she  spoke  and  obeenred,  opened  to  CUra  a  new  world.  She 
became  acquainted  with  a  side  of  life  which  till  now  had  been 
eompletely  hidden  to  her;  she  heard  satire  which  was  desti- 
tute of  bitterness ;  she  followed  a  keen  gase  into  the  follies 
of  the  world,  bat  which,  howerer,  alwajs  rested  on  its  obieci 
with  kindness  and  sagacitj  :  these  opened  to  her  a  life  full  of 
enjorment,  accomplishment,  and  instruction,  to  which  hitherto 
she  had  nerer  lent  heart  nor  ear;  and  Clara's  capability  of 
understanding,  of  listening  and  answering,  and  even  of  joking, 
equally  surprised  and  amued  Miaa  Greta.  At  the  same  time 
it  often  appeared  as  if  Clara  feared  these  new  impressions ; 
as  if  she  would  withdraw  berMlf  from  the  involuntary  glad- 
ness which  thus  affected  her.  Then  she  became  suddenly 
silent ;  then  she  was  obaeired  to  sew  more  diligently  than 
ever,  and  deep  into  the  night.  Miss  Oreta  frequently  watched 
her,  when  she  thought  herself  unobserved,  and  saw  how  she 
suddenly  folded  her  haoda  and  (^azed  up  towards  heaven,  as 
if  she  would  lay  her  whole  soul  in  the  bosom  of  God.  Miss 
Oreta  herself  experienced  in  such  moments  a  feeling  which 
she  could  not  explain.  Sometimes  there  came  across  her  the 
supposition  that  Clara  was  Catholic,  and  had  taken  the  vow 
of  cnastity  and  Ubour.  Then  again  recurred  to  her  the  walks 
and  the  needlework-devouring  lover,  and  led  off  her  thoughts 
in  a  quite  difTerrnt  direction.  Thus  she  tormented  herself 
with  a  thoii^nd  efiigmas  and  speculations.  But  while  Clara 
sews  and  Miss  Oreta  ponders,  we  will  withdraw  the  veil  from 
this  silent  world  of  prayer  and  patience.  We  will  seek  CUra 
during  her  childhood  and  youth  in  her  father's  house,  and 
eaal  a  glance  on  such  scenes,  as  they  oflen^K>nly  much  too 
ofteo — preMnt  tbemselTes  on  the  Theatre  of  Every-dar  Life. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

CLAMX. 

Anor  mK  son  |«h  dd  oMoiie— .  I»r.  CAViuanas. 

CLABA*i  father  waa  a  learned  man,  but  a  dry  one— a  perfect 

encyclopcxiia  whoee  heart  dried  itself  up  into  an  aaticlx 

Her  mother  was  a  lovely  woman,  full  of  heart  and  spirit,  ot 
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f(entle  birth,  endowed  with  a  proud  mind,  and  more  than 
that,  with  a  blind  enthusiaflm.  There  are  prosaic  infli  x 
ties,  as  well  as  poetic  impossibilities;  bring  these  tog*.:  ., 
marry  them  in  fact,  and  vou  have  prepared  the  most  wretched 
household  on  earth.  The  deep  and  the  beautiful  msy  unite 
themselves,  since  these  have  as  necessary  a  connexion  as  root 
and  flower ;  it  is  the  most  glorious  union  that  is  found  in  life. 
But  petritied  forms  and  unbridled  animal  sinrits  agree  like 
Hre  and  wat^^r.  Such  was  the  connexion  netween  Clan's 
father  and  mother.  He  loved  her  at  first,  because  she  wm 
beautiful,  and  admired  his  a^>quirements.  She  married  him 
out  of  blind  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  science,  and  be- 
cause he  paid  her  homage.  She  hoped  every  day  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  heaven ;  he  hoped  every  day  to  have  a  better 
dinner.  Both  deceived  themselves.  From  that  time  he 
despised  her  deficiency  in  knowledge :  she  his  pedantic  for- 
malitv. 

**  You  don*t  understand  that !  you  have  no  conception  of 
it  !*'  were  the  words  she  daily  heard.  "  Tou  are  tasteless ! 
vou  are  intolerable  !'*  was  the  answer  which  was  never  with- 
held. She  opposed  the  energj  of  her  will  to  his  rest* 
despotism.  Neither  would  conoede ;  neither  would  ofi\ 
hand  to  the  other ;  and  thus  their  days  became  the  prey  of 
contentions,  their  house  a  home  of  injuatioe  and  bitterness. 
He  humiliated  her  with  the  double  power  of  his  official  dig- 
nity and  his  learning ;  she,  who  had  been  brought  up  elegantly, 
and  who  throughout  her  childhood  and  youth  haa  been  only 
flattered  and  caressed,  defended  herself  against  him  with  the 
power  of  the  trodden  snake.  He  oppresMd  her ;  she  pierced 
him  with  a  poisoned  sting.  As  happy  married  people  think 
only  how  they  can  make  each  other  happy,  they  now  studied 
only  how  they  might  cause  each  other  anger  and  mortifica- 
tion. He  was  awkward  and  inexperienced  in  all  afiairs  of 
common  life;  she  disorderly  and  negligent  in  the  internal 
afiairs  of  the  house.  Five  little  children  demanded  support, 
and  cried  for  bread.  Poverty  soon  presented  itself;  ana  cold, 
hunger,  and  want,  were  the  dry  sticks  with  which  Discord 
daily  heated  her  hell.  How  it  burned !  how  it  dartc>d  forth 
its  flames !  In  a  short  time,  it  might  be  said  of  this  house 
•a  it  is  said  in  the  legend  of  Hel's  dwelling,  "  Misery 
ts  parlour,  hunger  its  knife,  starvation  its  key,  procrasticJ 
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non  its  maid,  treachery  its  threshold,  dec^y  its  roof,  consump- 
tion its  bed,  and  pale  agony  its  clothing." 

Is  there  a  married  pair  who  recognise  themselves  in  this 
mirror :  O  Lord  God,  have  mercy  on  them ! 

In  this  house  Clara  grew  up ;  and  a  sister  partook  this 
fate.  The  brothers  were  made  over  to  relations  for  support ; 
tlie  daughters  alone  must  bear  the  cross  of  the  house.  For 
Clara*8  sister  was  found  what  was  called  a  good  match  ;  and 
she  married  with  the  hope  of  liberating  herself  and  her  sister 
She  hoped  to  find  in  her  husband  a  friend,  and  found  a  tyrant; 
but  she  bore  it  with  patience,  and  bowed  herself  deeper  and 
deeper  till  she  found  rest  in  the  grave. 

Clara  was  left  alone.     Alone  in  this  house  of  hatred  and 

complaining ;  alone  after  the  sacrificed  sister ;  alone but 

no !  People  aasert  often  that  where  discontent  prevails  in  a 
house,  the  husband  is  the  least  unhappy  ;  he  can  go  forth,  he 
can  comfort  himself,  he  has  the  wortu,  so  it  is  asserted.  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  wife  has  or  may 
liave  the  better  lot ;  I  know  that  she  has  hard  by  the  gates 
of  the  domestic  hell  a  certain  place  of  refuge — heaven! 
Thither  Clara  betook  herself  for  escape ;  and  amid  the  do- 
mestic storms,  in  an  atmosphere  of  bitterness,  beneath  con- 
stant labour  of  body  and  soul,  there  she  found  peace,  liut 
if  people  did  but  know  how  she  prayed!  Prayer  is  the  key 
of  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  does  not  open  it  easily.  It  re- 
quires  strength,  indefatigable  knoi'king,  a  firm,  determined 
nill ;  but  is  the  door  but  once  open — behold !  then  there  is 
no  further  separation  between  tnee  and  the  Almighty ;  and 
the  angels  or  the  Lord  ascend  and  descend  to  bring  thee 
c4Misolation  and  help.  Thou  who  sufierest  perhaps  like  Clara, 
veamest  for  repose  like  her,  O  listen !  Sip  not  lightlv  at  the 
cup  of  salvation !  Drink  deep  draughts  from  the  well  of  re- 
deinption !  Fill  thyself  with  prayer,  with  faith  and  humility, 
and  thou  wilt  have  peace ! 

Clara  had  as  gentle  a  heart,  as  warm  feelings,  as  vivid  a 
longing  after  happiness  and  joy,  as  any  other  feminine  soul ; 
but  she  conquered  all,  she  quieted  all  these  within  her, 
through  prayer  and  labour.  Her  cheeks  grew  pale;  her 
youth,  her  fresh  spirit  of  life,  vanished  ;  but  her  soul  became 
a  tanctuar}',  and  her  eyea,  with  a  mild  and  heavenly  exprea- 

u 
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fion,  declared  its  beauty  aod  repose.    As  oil  allays  the  cx« 

cited  waves,  so  operated  by   degrees   Clara's   pious    and 

acquiescent  mood  on  the  minds  of  her  unl 

Alter  she  had  reconciled  and  consoled  them,  t 

but  on  hep  death-bed  her  mother  di- 

and  demanded  from  her  an  oath,  whi< 

of  Clnra'«  existence. 

AfU^r  the  death  of  her  parents  the  was  taken  h^ 
Countess  Natalie,  and  tranaphuited  to  a  new  w< 
new  life's  atmosphere.     But  her  soul  had  sequin 
bent,  and  certain  circumstances  of  her  experieniv  hnd  n 
made  too  deep  an  impression  on  her  miiul.     Her  whui    . 
was  a  sigh  of  compassion  over  the  •*  of  earth;  slit- 

would  willinf^lv  have  f^ven  her  whoU  x  ...  u  ..co  aa  a  balm  for 
the  wounds  ot*  the  world.  The  Saviour  she  lored  above  all 
things.  He  was  her  life,  her  whole  happincaa.  He  had  said, 
**  Come  to  me,  ye  who  are  weary  and  hMTy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest;'*  and  she  went  to  him,  and  her  soul  found 
rest.  *  She  followed  him  thenceforth,  and  did  His  will. 

In  outward  and  agitated  life,  in  all  undertakings,  specula- 
tions, and  projecta-HNMHigh,  in  all  which  we  oooinionlj  call 
life— Clara  saw  only  bunlens  and  unneoenary  labours.  But 
nothing  did  she  dread  so  much  aa  marriage.  In  this  sli> 
bad  only  become  acquainted  with  the  extremeat  miaery,  tlie 
greatest  anguish  on  earth.  It  appeared  to  her  a  oondttion 
of  care  and  trouble,  the  voluntary  choice  of  which  ahe  could 
not  compreliend.  To  be  a  humble  inatniment  of  consolation 
for  the  woes  of  earth,  without  augmenting  them  through  the 
atnictions  of  marriage,  Cbra  rrgwded  as  the  most  beautiful 
and  deeirable  object  of  exiatenoe.  And  in  fsi*t,  wlien  we 
reflect  on  all  the  diaquiet,  the  contention  and  misery  of 
this  world;  wlien  we  tee  bow  men  urge  and  strive;  how 
they  make  theroselvea  slavea;  how  they  All  themselves  with 
anueties,  and  set  all  at  haaard, — then  need  we  not  wonder 
the  heart  contnicts  itself;  if  people  find  the  greatnt  pleasure 
in  making  tliemselves  aa  little  as  possible,  in  order  that  they 
may  glide  through  life  unobserved,  and  yet,  according  t'» 
their  ability,  be  able  to  help  the  struggling,  the  exhauste*!. 
and  the  hiingr}-.  How  innnitely  vain  ana  foolish  did  iiw 
career  of  this  worldly  1  fe  appear  to  Ckra !    Notliing  but  the 
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beaTenly  beni^ity  of  her  mind  coiild  jave  prevented  lier 
from  at  once  heartily  despising  both  it  and  they  who  gave 
themselves  up  to  it. 

Clara  did  not  yet  know  that  the  different  spheres  of  life 
are  ordained  through  interchange  to  beautify  and  ennoble 
each  other.  The  cheerfid  play  of  social  life  was  an  enigma 
to  her ;  tlie  temple  of  art  was  closed  to  her ;  and  the  glor)'  of 
nature  she  had  never  seen.  At  the  age  of  seven-and-twentv 
Clara  had  only  made  acquaintance  with  trouble  and  with 
heaven.  Solitary  as  in  her  iather*8  house  stood  she  now  in 
this  new  world/ isolated  in  the  neculiar  world  of  her  own 
heart.  She  felt  that  she  poesessea  none  of  the  gifts,  none  ot 
tlie  advantages,  which  men  so  highly  value ;  she  was  conscious 
of  being  understood  by  no  one,  ana  therefore  was  she  silent ; 
therefore  she  enveloped  berielf  in  the  deepest  reserve  as  iu  a 
shell.  If  a  feeling  of  bitterness  came  sometimes  into  her 
heart,  it  was  when  she  saw  what  large  sums  were  expended 
in  delicacicis  and  fiMhionable  trifles.  She  thought  then  of 
the  siek  and  the  hungry";  she  knew  from  her  ex()erience  w  hat 
hun£er  was. 

She  had  probably  heard  the  doctrines  of  political  economy, 
and  the  encouragement  of  trade ;  of  the  benefits  of  industry, 
and  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  almsgiving ;  but  she  was 
persuaded  that  a  prudent  benevolence  only  does  good,  and 
that  a  judicious  assistance  never  can  do  harm  ;  and  she  felt 
only  too  vividly  that  there  are,  in  fact,  always  people  who  are 
suffering  through  necessity  and  sickness,  or  who  win  their 
daily  bread  by  *'  the  sweat  of  their  brow/*  To  these  unfor- 
tunate ones  Delonged  Clara's  thoughts,  her  heart,  and  her 
plans  for  the  futore.  Tei  for  a  while  must  she  submit  her- 
self to  present  circumstances,  to  this  life  of  dependence, 
which  appeared  to  her  the  hardest  service.  Still  must  she, 
in  order  to  fulfil  a  sacred  oath,  prepare  that  adornment  which 
seemed  to  her  so  unnecessary — she  must  gain  money  in  order 
to  expiate  the  sins  and  discfiarge  the  debts  of  others.  Then 
would  she  go  into  a  hospital  to  live  for  her  love — a  love  as 
warm,  ss  tnie,  as  pure,  ss  ever  lived  in  the  human  bosom  for 
knowledge,  freedom,  or  for  honour.  Here  should  her  life 
glide  unobserved  away,  amid  labours  that  brought  no  regrets ; 
and  these  labours  should  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  others. 
She  would  not  live  a  single  day  in  vain. 

v2 
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Travel  to  Rome,  fiery  artist !  Build  thy  hoLi^e,  bravo  citi- 
zen !  Wiu  thee  a  pillar  of  glon',  O  hero !  Muideu  fair  and 
good,  listen  to  the  prayer  of  thy  lover. 

Women  and  men 
Married  are  friends. 

Build  houses,  take  your  rest — but  let  Clara  go  her  own  "way 
make  room  for  her ! — Fax  vobiscum  ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ON  MARRIAGE. 

Since  Hot  knowest  thou,  0  wife,  wliether  tboo  Kbalt  make  thy  hnsbend 
happy  ?  or  how  knowvtt  thou,  O  hitoband,  wbethar  tboo  •hah  make  tlij  wifie 
happy?  pAi»i-. 

M188  Greta  was  now  so  far  recovered  that  she  waa  able 
to  receive  company,  and  to  take  part  in  conversation.  All 
her  lady  friends  and  acquaintances  ha«tened  to  pay  her  nsitn. 
One  day  came  two  young  ladies,  sisters,  and  both  betrothed. 
Eva  and  Aurora  were  two  pleasant,  lively  creatures,  glad- 
dening to  the  eye,  delightful  to  the  ear,  fresh  as  rottes,  well 
dressed,  well  fed,  active  as  wagtails,  genuine  as  gold — in  a 
word,  they  were  charming,  most  loveable  girls,  and  moreover 
full  of  life,  full  of  views  and  purposes — 1  say  nothing  of  pe- 
netration. They  would  improve  the  world,  the  good  girls, 
tlie  world  which  they  fancied  did  not  stand  on  a  firm  foot ; 
they  would  ennoble  mankind,  and  begin  with  their  sinful 
betrothed  lovers ;  they  would  make  society,  education,  the 
btate,  subjects  of  their  attention,  and  undertook  all  this  with 
tlie  greatest  courage  in  the  world.  Miss  Greta  amused  her- 
self vastly  with  their  zeal,  and  had  the  art  to  bring  them  un- 
consciously to  the  unfolding  of  their  principles,  ideas,  and 
plans.  Then  c^me  forth  all  sorts  of  unions  for  the  support 
of  the  necessitous — amateur  theatres,  institutions  for  the 
care  of  little  children,  subscriptions  for  social  institutiona ; 
but  e9j)ecially  requests  for  the  contribution  of  embroidery 
work,  to  form  a  lottery  or  a  bazaar,  and  all  this  mixed  up  in 
the  most  wonderful  confusion.  Here  funds  w  ere  raised  in 
the  air,  there  great  oastles  were  built  of  straw, — then  followed 
through  a  slight  impulse  an  enormous  movement  (Archi- 
m9<ie«  himself  might  solve  the  problem),  and  the  king  and 
queen  took  the  whole  under  their  especial  patronage.     Ihe 
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young  ladies  would  now  all  at  once  bj  force  ennoble  and  im- 
prove their  fellow-raeu,  and  the  great  machine  of  state  go- 
reminent.  Miss  Greta  laughed  heartily  at  their  vast  designs, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  did  not  omit  to  place  the  weak- 
ness of  both  sisters  in  the  proper  light ;  and  the  good  children 
were  forced  to  laugh  too,  without  permitting  themselves, 
however,  to  be  beaten  one  tittle  from  their  philanthropical 
plans.  Clara,  on  the  contrary,  looked  oppressed ;  she  smiled 
sometimes,  yet  sighed  only  the  oftener. 

•*  My  best  Clara,"  at  length  said  Miss  Greta,  "  you  must 
not  listen  with  such  silence  and  indifference.  You  also  will 
Boon  enter  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  and  then  will  cer- 
tainly, like  Eva  and  Aurora,  think  of  improving  your  husband 
and  your  native  land." 

"  Ah,  God  prese^^'e  me !"  cried  Clara  with  a  sigh  which 
came  from  the  lowest  depths  of  her  heart. 

"  How  so  ?  how  so  ?"  cried  the  sisters  as  with  one  voice, 
full  of  wonder. 

"  Dear  friends,"  replied  Clara,  blushing  and  with  emphasis, 
•*  you  tijink  that  you  are  preparing  joy  for  yourselves  in  the 
future,  and  you  will  onlv  find  trouble.  You  believe  that  you 
shall  establish  good,  and  you  will  only  produce  mischief." 

"  How  so  ?  how  so  ?"  (lemanded  Eva  and  Aurora. 

Miss  Greta  turned  herself  to  and  fro  in  her  bed  with 
pleasure  at  this  contrast. 

**  But  do  speak !  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  do  you 
mean  to  say  ?"  cried  Eva  and  Aurora. 

**  It  will  be  difficult  for  me,"  replied  Clara,  "  to  express 
quite  cleariy  what  I  feel,  and  peHiaps  I  have  no  thorouglily 
clear  conceptions  of  these  things,  but  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  vour  undertakings  will  so  far  avail  as  to  improve  the 
world,  and  make  you  happy  in  your  homes ;  yes,  I  confess 
that  I  already  shudder  at  the  bare  thought  of  all  institutions 
for  that  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  much  better  and  more 
fitting  to  concern  ourselves  rather  with  the  things  within 
than  without  the  house,  and  to  take  care  that  every  member 
of  the  family  has  the  care  and  attention  which  are  his  due. 
Your  pieces  of  embroiaery  for  the  poor  will  cost  far  moie 
than  the  price  at  which  one  can  reasonaldy  sell  the-n.  Tlu'.so 
Si-hemes  and  subscriptions,  if  you  won't'take  it  amiss,  are 
properly  nothing,  nothing  but  a  genteel  sort  of  begging! 
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Perliaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  only  speak  out  what  I  think  ol 
these  matters." 

Aurora  and  Eva  spared  no  pains  to  make  Ckra  perceive 
how  indescribably  confined  and  one-sided  were  her  notions. 
At  this  moment  a  lady  entered  who  was  received  bv  the  two 
young  sisters  with  loud  joy.  She  was  related  both  to  tliem 
and  to  Miss  Greta,  by  the  latter  of  whom  she  was  especially 
esteemed. 

Eleonora  L.  was  no  longer  young,  nor  pretty,  nor  elegant ; 
neither,  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  she  old,  nor  ugly,  nor  ill 
dressed.  She  was  both  externally  and  internally  most  com- 
fortable ;  moreover,  neither  discontented  with  her  position  in 
life,  nor  extremely  indisposed  to  cliange  it.  And  she  had  an 
opportunity  for  so  doing,  a  very  estimable  man  having  now 
for  the  second  time  oftered  her  his  hand.  IShe  was  undecided 
wliether  to  say  yes  or  no.  She  was  full  of  whetuers,  ifs, 
and  BUT8 ;  and  had  found  herself  for  some  time  in  tliat  odd 
condition  in  which  the  whole  existence  of  a  person  lies  be- 
tween the  words  "  Yes,  No,  Yes  !"  and  "  No,  Yes,  No  !" 

The  sisters,  her  cousins,  who  knew  her  perplexity,  began 
at  fii^st  cautiously  and  gently  to  approach  this  subject ;  by- 
and-by,  however,  they  became  bolder ;  and  finally  iKjrsuaded 
her  to  decide  for  wedlock,  which  they  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  happiness  on  earth;  and  witliout  which  we  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  useful  to  our  fellow-creatures, 

Eleonora  looked  at  first  on  this  assertion  like  a  startled 
hare,  but  at  length  she  collected  lierself  so  far  as  to  debate 
upon  it ;  that  is,  slie  found  herself  able  to  state  her  doubts 
and  misgivings  on  tlie  subject.  These,  however,  were  zea- 
lously combated  and  rejected. 

"  To  make  the  happiness  of  a  husband!"  cried  Aurora. 

"  To  have  a  sphere  of  activity ;  to  be  able  to  diffuse  joy, 
life  and  prosperity  around  one,"  interposed  Eva. 

"  If  we  could  actually  eflect  anything,"  sighed  Eleonora. 

"  To  bring  children  into  the  world !"  Durst  out  MifS 
Greta. 

*'  And  educate  them !"  cried  Aurora. 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  Eleonora,  "that  is  indeed  the  worst  of  all  j 
the  very  thought  of  it  deprives  me  of  all  courae^e.  How  can 
one  be  certain  that  we  can  really  make  the  cuildren  happy, 
and  actually  give  them  a  ^ood  education  ?" 
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**  What  .■  0  TOii  say  to  it,  Clara  ?"  demanded  Miss  Greta. 
"  Say,  what  would  you  do  in  this  most  intricate  case  ?" 

"  Yes,  say,  say?"  cried  both  sisters. 

**  I  must  first  beg  permission  to  put  some  questions  to 
Miss  Eleonora,"  said  Clara. 

"  Good  !"  replied  Eleonora ;  "  and  I  promise  you  to 
answer  them  as  honestly  as  I  can." 

"  Well  then,  do  you  love  the  wooer  in  question  ?" 

"  No — yes — no !  I  feel  no  love  for  him,  but  the  most 
perfect  respect — friendship." 

"  Ver}'  well.  My  second  question  is,  does  he  love  you  ? 
Is  it  thoroughly  necessary  to  his  happiness  that  you  become 
his  wife  ?" 

"  Yes — no — yes !  I  believe  that  he  really  loves  me,  but  I 
believe  also  that  he  miglit  be  iust  as  happy  with  another." 

"  Allow  me  now  still  a  third  question.  Are  you  dis- 
satisfied with  your  present  condition?  are  you  displeased 
with  your  present  sphere  ?" 

"  No — yes — no  !  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
anything  in  my  present  situation.  I  am  as  well  contented 
with  it  as  most  people  who  wish  to  live  as  long  on  the  earth 
as  God  pleases." 

"  I  get  quite  angry,  Eleonora !"  exclaimed  Miss  Greta 
impatiently.  "  How  can  people  know  so  little  what  they 
would  liav'e  ?" 

But  Clara  said  with  greater  seriousness — "This  then  is 
my  counsel.  Miss  Eleonora :  don't  marry."  And  she  added 
— "Ah!  tiie  letting  alone  in  this  case  can  do  so  little 
harm." 

"Yes,  vou  are  certainly  right,"  sighed  Eleonora;  "but 
one  would  nevertheless  benefit  some  one  in  the  world  by 
one's  life — one  would  make  some  one  happy." 

"  But  how  can  we  be  certain  of  achieving  this  througli 
marriage  ?"  said  Clara  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  with  an 
animation  very  rare  witli  her.  "  Is  not  life  full  of  trial,  dis- 
quiet, and  sorrowful  occurrences  ?  Our  own  life,  our  own  per- 
sons, can  indeed  so  very  easily  become  a  fountain  of  trouble 
for  those  to  whom  we  unite  ourselves.  What  a  wide  field  for 
niinfortunes  of  all  kinds  opens  out  itself  with  the  plighting  of 
a  marriage  troth!      And  the  children! — ah!  why  introduce 
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more  beings  into  a  world  where  already  so  many  contend 
with  want  and  misery  ?" 

"  One  gives  them  a  good  education,  cultivates  a  talent  in 
them,  and  procui'es  them  a  secure  income!"  cried  Eva  and 
Aurora. 

"  Can  we  tell  then  beforeliand  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  all  this?"  demanded  Clara,  with  an  expression  \*hioh 
clearly  bel rayed  that  she  in  this  respect  had  suffered  painlid 
experience.  "  There  may  bo  that  in  the  charact^T  of  the 
parents  which  may  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  children  for 
ever.  Oh!  it  is  dreadful'  when  the  child  must  say  to  its 
mother,  Why  did  you  give  me  life  ?  And  when  we  give  life 
to  a  child,  how  do  we  know  that  wo  shall  be  able  to  wat<*h 
over  its  happiness  ?  Perhaps  we  aie  early,  and  leave  behind 
only  little,  poor  orphans.  Oh,  no !  do  not  marry !  it  Icacls 
only  to  misfortune  and  misen*.  Are  there  not  unfortunates 
enough  already  in  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  foolish  to  be  the 
means  of  increasing  this  number?" 

*'  But  one  does  not  die !  one  has  a  profitable  employ- 
ment," cried  the  sisters. 

'*  It  may  bo,  it  may  be!"  mnswered  Clan  warmly.  •*  We 
may  live ;  we  may  be'  rich ;  are  we  therefore  sure  of  happi- 
ness and  i)oace  ?  Does  a  husband  always  (*ontinue  the  same  ? 
Is  your  nnsband  pn'cisely  the  person  that  can  make  you 
constantly  happv  ?  Do  you  know  wliat  it  means — a  miser- 
able marriage  r"  Clara  became  more  and  more  excited. 
"  Look  at  the  gloomy,  wet,  cold,  foggy  day" — she  pointed 
out  of  the  window — "it  is  like  the  life  of  a  woman  in  an  un- 
happy marriage  ?  The  sun,  the  flowers,  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  amiable  changes  before  it  paaws  her  threshold;  all 
shrouds  itself  in  hoarineai;  body  and  soul  are  benumbed, 
and  every  ho{)e  grows  pale  before  the  ice-breath  or  the 
stonny  character  of  a  husband.  He  can  play  with  impunity 
the  tyrant  in  his  own  house,  and  she  then  is  converted  into  a 
^Norin,  a  serpent,  or  an  an^*l.  To  an  angel !  yes,  if  she 
j>eri8h  in  her  misery — if  she  is  able  to  sufier  all  for — but  no  I 
that  is  too  heavy,  too  bitter!  God  send  her  death!  Ah, 
venture  on  no  such  hazardous  game !  Do  not  many !  do  not 
marry !"     Clara's  tears  ran  in  streams. 

Miss  Oreta^  in  wonder  at  the  long  8ix?ech  of  Clara,  h.i'l 
raised  herself  in  bed.     Keating  herself  on  tbe  oiu-  tuUy 
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restored  arm,  she  gazed  at  her  attentively,  and  finally  ex- 
claimed, '*Are  you  sane?  are  you  actually  in  earnest  to 
withhold  people  from  marrjing ?  My  good  child,  how  then 
shall  the  world  be  in  a  conation  in  honourable  style  to  roll 
on  its  way  ?  Perhaps  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
for  the  best  if  some  fine  day  it  shoidd  go  down  altogether?** 

Clara  looked  as  though  she  did  not  see  any  great  harm  in 
that ;  but  she  only  replied,  "  Let  those  who  re^ly  love  each 
other,  marr)'." 

"  Now  God  be  praised  P'  said  Miss  Greta ;  "  there  I  see 
at  length  an  escape.  But  all  the  others,  who  have  not  the 
luck  to  be  fooled  in  each  other  till  death  ?*' 

"  These  may  help  the  rest  in  tlie  management  of  their 
households  and  the  education  of  their  children,  and  in  parti- 
cular hasten  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  groan  under  the 
weary  yoke  of  this  world." 

"As  I  understand  the  matter,**  observed  Miss  Greta 
dubiously,  *'  these  good  people  shall  indefati<^ably  labour  tor 
others,  and  think  no  furtner  of  themselves.  But,  Clani,  what 
fortune  shall  then  be  awarded  to  the  poor  wretches  of  helpers 
in  this  world ;  since  it  is  nevertherless  certain  by  the  w  ill  ot 
the  Lord,  that  every  one  shall  receive  his  portion  of  happi- 
ness and  joy  on  earth  F'* 

"  I  don't  know,"  sighed  Clara  with  tearfid  eves.  "  I  be- 
lieve it  was  designed  that  there  should  be  more  joy  than  pain 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  rather  a  vale  of  misery  tlian  an  abode 
of  happiness ;  we  are  here,  however,  only  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation. All  will  one  day  become  ^ood  and  manifest,  when 
this  is  over.  As  things  now  are,  it  appears  to  me  that  she 
who  remains  single  is  always  the  happiest.  She  has  only  to 
care  for  herself;  she  can  bear  her  burden  alone,  without  dis- 
tressing another  with  it.  She  can  pass  quietly  through  the 
world ;  needs  burden  no  one,  neither  in  conversation  nor 
conduct ;  she  is  nowhere  fast  bound,  and  can  without  trouble 
go  out  of  every  one*s  way.  She  needs  so  little  for  herself, 
she  can  give  awav  all  that  she  has  ;  she  need  please  no  one 
except  God.  AV  hat  signifies  it  if  we  change,  wither  up,  and 
lose  all  external  charms  ?  We  do  not  depend  on  the  humours 
of  men ;  we  do  not  wait  their  nod  to  withdraw  ourselves ; 
we  come  and  go  unnoticed  and  unb.'amed ;  a  place  on 
which  to  lay   one's  head  at  evening,  vhat   we  find  every* 
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Whetlier  it  be  a  soft  pillow  or  a  bundle  of  straw 
no  great  difference ;  we  are  alone,  we  have  only  our- 
Belves  to  care  for,  and  seek  nothing  but  the  way  to  God." 

CUra  had  spoken  without  passion,  but  with  deep  emotion. 
Tears  stood  in  Miss  Greta^s  eyes  as  she  continued  to  gaze  on 
Clara  with  astonishment.  Some  words  of  sincerest  feeling 
lay  upon  her  lips,  but  she  supiiressed  them ;  laid  herself 
quietly  down,  and  only  said — "  It  seems  then,  that  though 
you  have  permitted  marriage  to  those  who  really  love  each 
other,  that  you  hold  even  this  for  half  a  folly,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  best  to  remain  unmarried,  and  to  oonoem 
oneself  with  the  world  as  little  as  possible." 

**  Yes,  it  is  so,"  said  Clara,  and  went  on  sewing  with  the 
greatest  earnestness. 

The  three  cousins  looked  in  wonder  on  Clara,  on  each  other, 
and  all  0|>ened  their  mouths  to  speak,  when  Miss  Qreta  made 
a  signal  with  her  hand,  raited  her  voice,  and  spoke  thus : 
"Listen  to  me,  young  ladies;  and  especially  you,  Chura, 
listen.     I  will  relate  to  you  a  story." 

She  let  Clara  arrange  her  pillows ;  took  a  convenient,  half- 
sitting,  half-lying  nosition;  and  began  as  follows:* 

**  One  day  the  ^  irtues  became  weaiy  of  living  all  together 
with  the  Bishop  of  Skara,  and  they  therefore  reeolm  on 
making  a  journey,  in  order  to  breathe  a  little  finesh  air.  As 
tiiey  were  about  to  enter  a  boat  for  this  purpose,  a  nrior 
woman  with  a  pale  child  approached,  and  implored  lO 
Pity  put  her  luuid  immediately  into  their  travelling  (;..:.  , 
an  J  pulled  out  a  piece  of  money :  Economy,  however,  drew 
back  the  arm  of  her  companion,  and  whispered  in  her  ear — 
'  What  extravagance  I  give  Ker  a  ticket  for  soup  for  the 
poor!' 

*'  Foresight,  who  constantly  carried  a  number  of  these 
tickets  about  her,  after  she  had  made  more  exact  inquiric^^ 
into  the  circumstaneeti  of  the  poor  woman,  consented  to  gi\  * 
her  one  of  them.  Pitv,  encouraged  by  a  hint  from  Gene- 
rtisity,  pressed  secretly  the  mone?  into  the  sieagre  hand. 
Zeal  presented  her  with  a  copy  ot  the  *  Penny  Magazine ;' 

•  Thfj  who  will  opni  Balw«r^  *«P%iii»  sf  the  Rbiot**  my  traw  th« 
origin  of  this  story,  and  Judfe  of  the  %iit»riiiw  and  oMOtU  deviaiiow  which 
{NTMent  ifacmMlTw  m  Um  mom,  m  mil  at  hi  the  worhfaig  oat  aad  ajfBetAm 
of  iu 
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and  pleased  and  thankful,  though  with  a  glance  of  indifference 
at  the  latter  gift,  she  went  away. 

"  The  Virtues  now  began  hastily  their  voyage ;  mild  winds 

hem,  and  in  edifying  conversation  on  the  last 

Bishop,  they  were  borne  thence  by  the  dancing 

waves.     Suddenly,  however,  a  black  cloud  drew  itsell'  over 

the  heavens.     Fonrsight,  who  had  bought  a  new  bonnet  for 

the  journey,  begged  that  they  might  go  ashore,  and  seek 

shelter  from  the  coming  tempest.     Courage  was  for  defying 

the  danger,  but  Prudence  came  to  the  support  of  Foresight, 

and  they  finally  agreed  to  land.     Just  then  they  became 

aware  of  a  boat  which  steered  directly  upon  them,  and  whose 

{mssengers  were  in  the  highest  degree  jovial,  and  made  a 

tremendous  noise.    It  was  a  little  eotupany  of  Vices  to  which 

( •     'l-humour  had  joined  herself  and  who  now  pursued  their 

ley  with  the  greatest  delight.    In  passing  by,  they  ^ave, 

jjurposely  as  it  seemed,  such  a  rude  jolt  to  the  boat  ot  tho 

\*irt!!e«»,  that  it  was  very  near  capsizing.     Courage  took  fire, 

'  the  strange  boat,  and  was  in  the  act  to  deal  his 

ongst  its  crew,  when  Humanity  threw  herself  be- 

<l  received  on  her  cheeks  the  cuffs  winch  the  con- 

irtirs  drsirrnod  for  each  other.     This  pleased  Good- 

that  with  one  bound  she  sprang  into 

-,  and  in  doing  this,  gave  such  a  violent 

the  Vices,  that  it  nearly  upset,  and  was 

:ind  Love  of  Truth  prepared  to  send  after 

the  \'ice.>>  t*  insults,  but  Generosity  gave  them  a  sign 

to  be  sileui ,  ^  w. ,'  said  she,  *  vice  carries  its  own  punishment 
with  it.* 

"In  the  mean  time  the  storm-clouds  had  disappeared,  and 
they  continued  their  journey  amid  the  most  agreeable  con- 
versation. The  Virtu€?s  visited  many  cities,  one  after  another, 
and  wherever  they  sojourned  they  diffused  blessings.  Trade 
flourished,  men  became  cheerful,  many  marriages  took  place, 
and  people  could  not  comprehend  how  it  happened  that  all 
went  so  gloriously  on  earth. 

"  One  evening,  as  the  V  rtues  drank  tea  in  the  good  city 
of  Jonkoping,  and  ate  gingerbread  to  it,  they  boasted  of  their 
happy  influence  on  mankind.  Prudence,  enraptured  with 
tiicir  beneficent  achievments,  was  just  rising  to  make  a  sort  of 
roya!  speech,  when  her  eye  accidentally  fell  on  lluniilit>  who 
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cast  on  her  a  dubious  glance.  A  member  of  the  oompanjr 
then,  after  much  exordium,  suggested  that  the  Virtues  might 
effect  much  more  good  if  they  did  not  all  keep  together ; 
therefore  that  they  should  separate,  and  spread  themaelvea 
over  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  m  order,  like  the  Apoatles,  to 
preach  reformation  to  the  world.  This  motion  was  received 
Dy  all  with  tlie  most  zealous  approbation ;  though  I  must 
remark  that  Prudence  and  Moderation  were  not  present; 
they  had  withdrai^-n  shortly  before  the  introduction  of  the 
motion,  in  order  to  repU*nish  the  comp«ny*a  stock  of  augar 
and  coffee,  which  were  pretty  nearly  exhausted.  When 
they  returned  thev  did  not  delay  putting;  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  adopted  retH)lution,  but  C^ouragc  and  Zeal 
bawled  so  loud  that  the  softer  voices  were  scaroelf  heard ; 
and  as  finally  Generosity,  excited  by  Zeal,  dedarM  horself 
for  the  separation.  Foresight  dared  no  loneer  to  raise  her 
dove*s  voice,  but  bit  her  nails,  was  silent,  ana  at  length  went 
out  to  order  a  new  pair  of  nhoes  for  the  journey. 

*'  The  next  day  the  Virtui>s  separated,  and  went  each,  by 
herself,  alone  into  the  world,  after  having  agreed  that  day 
twelvemonths  to  meet  again  in  Stockholm  by  the  statue  of 
Gustavus  Wasa,  in  the  Farliaineiit-hotiso-square,  and  there  to 
hold  a  *  plenum*  on  their  own  and  the  nation's  affairs. 

"  Courage  bh^kened  his  moustedies  with  ItipU  it^femaJU 
and  directed  his  course  to  the  north.  On  the  way  he  met 
the  knight  Don  Quixote,  who  advincd  him  to  arouse  the 
ambition  of  the  fair  sex,  which  had  so  long  been  suppressed, 
and  to  incite  them  to  self-sssistance  and  selMefence. 

*'  This  pleased  Courage  extremely.  Whilst  the  two  knights 
discoursed  on  the  eventful  metamorphosis  of  the  hitherto  so- 
called  weak  sex,  they  rode  past  a  ehurch  out  of  which  issued 
a  marriage  train.  The  new-made  bride  was  an  extremely 
beautiful  young  lady,  who  did  not  seem  quite  a  stranger  to 
Courage,  for  she  nodded  kindly  to  him  as  she  entered  the 
carriage ;  this  pleased  Courage  so  much  that  he  immediately 
selecti'd  her  to  become  the  model  of  her  sex,  and  embraced 
the  very  first  opportunity  of  introducing  himself  to  her. 
What  took  place  in  the  new  household  after  this  intcr>'iew, 
is  known  in  all  the  I'offee-housea  of  the  city  of  X.,  and  they 
have  pronounced  their  judgments  thereupon.  It  is  rt'lnted 
that  tne  young  Udy  became  immediate])'  after  the  wedding 
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as  itxrere  metamorphosed,  and  the  husband  thereupon  nearly 
mad.  Nothing  was  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  young 
couple  but  angry  words  and  menaces,  which  speedily  pro- 
ceeded to  blows.  Finally  the  wife  called  out  her  husband  to 
fie ht  a  duel ;  but  upon  this  she  was,  on  the  recommendation 
of  her  own  sex,  clapped  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  affair 
gave  great  scandal  in  the  city  and  countr}*  round. 

^  Foresight  chanced  in  Stockholm  to  read  a  long  article  in 
a  newspaper  on  this  occurrence.  Horrified  at  the  mischief 
which  tne  folly  of  Courage  had  occasioned,  she  reflected  on  all 
the  dangers  and  cross-grained  accidents  to  which  one  is  ex- 
posed in  the  world,  and  determined  in  her  wisdom  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  it,  satisfied  that  the  highest  ^ood  fortune 
to  be  attained  here  is  to  eaeape  with  a  whole  skin.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  conclusion  she  took  lod^ngs  with  an  old  un- 
married lady,  who  from  fear  of  thieves  mlmbited  a  couple  of 
attics  four  stories  high.  Here  Foresight  might  have  spent 
good  and  quiet  days,  if  she  had  not  bi^n  tormented  with  a 
thousand  fears  and  Iknciei  of  all  possible  dangers.  Out  of 
terror  of  fire  she  scarcelr  trusted  berself  to  cook  anything ; 
she  was  apprehensive  of  becoming  ill  for  want  of  fresh  air, 
yet  going  out  was  not  to  be  thought  of, — she  might  be  run 
over  by  the  ver^  first  carriage;  a  fiower-pot  might  fall  out  of 
a  win^w  and  kill  her ;  she  might  break  a  leg  on  the  steps, 
etc.  No,  no!  leaving  the  house  was  ^uite  impossible;  and 
such  was  her  fear  of  one  day  being  obliged  to  go  out  to  pur- 
chase t  new  gown,  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  wear  her 
old  one,  whiJn  was  already  torn  in  sundr^r  places.  At  length 
it  came  to  that  pitch  that  she  could  neitlior  stir  hand  nor 
foot.  She  had  infected  her  landlady,  the  old  maid,  with  all 
her  fears  and  scruples  to  such  a  degree  that  when  at  length  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  house,  the  two  friends  dared  make  no 
efforts  for  their  escape,  and  must  certainly  have  perished  in 
the  flames,  had  not  a  chimney-sweep  and  a  watclmian  taken 
them  on  their  backs  and  brought  them  out  of  danger. 

**  In  the  mean  time  Zeal  ran  about  in  the  world,  gossiped, 
cried,  preached,  and  drove  mankind  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another.  He  tore  the  peasant  from  the  ploiiph,  the 
mother  from  her  children,  and  the  ofiieial  from  hitt  bureau,  to 
gi%*e  to  each  some  other  employment.  Then  he  ran  suddenly 
off,  and  lell  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.     As  he  turueii 
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himself  from  Europe  towards  China,  in  order  to  conrert  th« 
heathen,  he  came  too  near  to  a  mine  in  Kussia  in  the  moment 
of  its  explosion,  was  caught  by  the  powder  and  lost — alati, 
alas! — both  his  eyes!  Still  he  ran  some  time  longer  about 
the  world,  creating  naturally  nothing  but  confuaion,  and 
came  into  collision  with  the  police,  lie  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  provide  himself  with  a  guide,  who  for  a  certain  n*- 
niuneration  led  him  back  to  the  place  whence  he  bad  come. 

"  Humility,  it  is  true,  had  not  passed  through  such 
hazardous  ailventures;  yet  neither  had  it  gone  extraordi> 
narily  well  with  her.  Separated  from  her  companions,  she 
cut  such  a  pitiful  and  lamentable  figure  that  nobody  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  her.  After  she  had  draffged  her- 
self, with  bowings  and  curtseyinga,  through  the  whole  world; 
after  actually  crawling  on  her  kneaa,  knocking  at  all  doors, 
and  everywhere  saying,  *  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose  the  hit« '  •  t 
of  your  shoee,*  and  had  been  everywhere  attacked  ani 
used,  she  turned  heradf  homewards,  and  reached  Stockhulm 
completi'ly  in  rags,  and  nevrly  dead. 

**  Here,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the  hero-king,  she  nnw, 
one  after  another,  all  her  early  travelling  companions  arriw  . 
But,  great  Heaven !  how  changed  were  they  I  They  could 
scarcely  be  recognised.  Zeal  had  lost  his  fiery  eyes,  and  was 
lame  of  the  right  leg.  Coorage  carried  an  arm  in  a  slinu', 
and  had  in  the  highest  degree  the  look  of  a  mamoaii  tujrt. 
Mildness  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  sores  and  blue 
weals ;  on  her  formeriy  angelically  soft  brow  angry  passion 
had  seated  itself,  and  every  third  word  was  a  curse.  Glene- 
rosity  had  all  the  air  of  a  comedian ;  he  declaimed  and  ranted 
incessantly.  Patience  and  Pity  were  become  so  thin  and 
transparent,  that  they  could  not  be  seen  without  the  deepest 
compassion.  Good-humour  was  anything  but  sober.  Pru* 
dence  found  herself  in  better  case;  but  she  was  become 
haughty  and  boastfid;  she  measured  with  an  air  of  deep 
tl\ought  her  steps  and  words;  took  snuff  every  minute, 
carried  her  head  aloft,  cast  looks  at  her  companions  over  her 
shoulder,  turned  up  her  nose,  and  was  unbearable. 

"  It  mnv  be  imagined  whether,  under  such  reversed  circum* 
stances,  t\ie  meeting  again  of  the  Virtues  was  a  pleasant 
one.  To  confess  the  truth,  they  resembled,  in  their  present 
udsembly,  the  T'ices  far  more  than  the  Virtues.  But  scarcely 
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were  they  all  together  again,  had  recognised  each  other,  and 
•ha<cen  hands,  than  their  appearance  began  to  change,  and 
CTery  Virtue  tc  acquire  its  fornu'r  clmracter.  Prudence 
took  from  her  travt  Jin»  medicine-cht»»t  an  ointment,  rubbed 
therewith  the  darkened  eyes  of  Zeal,  which  speedily  opened 
themselves,  beaming  with  their  former  tires.  Good-humour 
was  so  struck  with  the  drj',gliostlike  appearance  of  Humility, 
thftt  she  became  sober  on  the  spot ;  and  the  Virtues  resolved 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  next  hotel  with  a  banquet 
and  a  bowl  of  punch:  there  should  every  one  relate  his 
♦ravelling  adventures,  and  take  a  resolution  for  tlie  future, 
iiravo!'  exclaimed  Courage,  and  gave  Foresight  the  hand; 
iiood-humour  took  Humility  under  the  arm  and  led  the  way, 
the  rest  all  cheerfully  following. 

"It  would  be  leading  us  too  far  to  repeat  all  the  ad- 
ventures with  which  the  Virtues  entertainea  each  other  over 
the  bowl.  Suffice  it  to  state  the  resolve  which  at  the  end  of 
the  sitting  was  unanimously  adopted  bv  all  present ;  which 
was,  that  from  this  time  fonvard  the  Virtues  should  always 
travel  together,  and  should  separate  as  seldom  as  possible, 
since  they  found  that  each  left  to  herself,  without  the  counsel 
and  support  of  the  rest,  only  played  the  fool.  With  this 
resolution  all  the  Virtues  were  hi;;hly  satisfied.  They  con- 
cluded the  feast  with  a  song  which  (i(x>d-humourimpn)vised, 
and  which  they  styled  the  *  League  of  the  Virtues.'  As  I  no 
longer,  however,  recollect  perfectly  the  verses  of  which  it 
consisted,  and  have  no  desire  by  mangling  them  to  convert 
good-humour  into  ill-humour,  I  here  close  my  relation,  leaving 
to  my  hearers  the  application  of  it.'* 

The  young  ladies  were  enchanted  by  the  storj-,  yet  would 
put  questions  and  seek  explanations  ;  but  Miss  Greta  did  not 
so  at  all  into  them,  but  only  begged  her  young  friends  to 
digest  the  matter  each  accorcung  to  her  ability. 

JSva  and  Aurora  soon  rose  to  take  leave.  Eleonora 
Ibllowed  them,  after  she  had  requested  permission  of  Clara 
to  come  a^ain,  to  speak  with  her  further  on  marriage.  Miss 
Oreta  claimed  for  herself  the  right  to  be  present,  and  that  as 
advocate  for  the  Im'er.  Eleonora,  smiling  and  sighing,  agreed : 
yet  on  her  way  home  the  question  of  marrj'ing  went  on  in  her 
mmd  with  a  ves,  then  a  no,  then  a  yes,  and  tlien  a  no  again. 
Aurora  and  L?a  were  deeply  engaged  i  i  projects  of  purchai- 


ing  for  themselves  elegant  dresses  for  the  next  repnsentatioB 
at  the  amateur  theatre  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  bad 
iufiered  in  the  town  of  W. 

Miss  Ghreta,  who  now  associated  in  her  thoughta  the  tulle- 
devouring  lover  with  Clara*s  horror  of  marriage,  said  to  her 
with  great  seriousness — '*  Clara,  either  you  are  an  extra- 
ordinary creature,  or  you  are  proceeding  on  a  most  perilouit 
path." 

Clara  was  silent ;  and  ^fiss  Greta  continued — "  Tour 
repugnance  to  marriage  is  not  natural.  I  can  very  well  con- 
ceive that  people  do  not  enter  it  with  so  light  a  heart  as  they 
enter  a  ball-room ;  but  your  repugnance,  and  the  views 
which  you  entertain  of  life  generally,  are  equally  unchristian 
and  opi>osed  to  nature.  Man  is  not  made  to  be  alone.  I 
cannot  indeed  exactly  say  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me 
to  be  regardi*d  by  you  aa  a  person  fit  for  a  madhouse  if  I 
should  take  it  into  my  head  to  marry,  which  niiffht  yet  very 
well  come  to  pass  without  my  being  quite  befooled  with  my 
chosen  one.** 

**  And  if  Toa  do  ■ome  time  mnxry  under  such  circum^' 
I  will  not  tJierefore  call  it  foolish';  since  no  one  seemb  i^  ..  ■ 
80  calculated  aa  you  to  make  a  husband  happy.    Tou  are  ac- 
companied through   life  by  good-fortune  and  cheerfulnei^ji, 
which  communicate  themselves  to  all  that  surround  you.** 

**  It  rejoices  me,  Clara,  that  you  think  so  of  me,**  nid  Mist 
Oreta,  pressing  her  hand. 

•*  But  if  you  knew,**  continued  CUra,  "  what  it  ia  to  suffer 
want,  to  hunger — ^if  you  knew  how  man^  there  are  in  tho 
world  who  daily  starve — you  would  certainly  not  marry,  but 
remain  single,  m  order  to  be  able  to  assist  tne  sufifering,  and 
to  feed  the  hungry.** 

'"  My  best  Clara,**  said  Miss  Oreta,  with  her  well-known 
arch  smile,  **  I  am  certain  that  if  I  followed  your  counsel, 
tlmt  his  Holineea  the  Pope  would  one  day,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, canonise  me,  and  that  I  ahould  be  worshipped  as  St. 
Margaret ;  but  that  I  should  thereby  eflect  any  good,  I  do 
not  believe ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fear  that  I  should  only  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  giddy  and  good-for-nothing.  As 
to  what  concerns  "  works  of  mercy,*'  I  have  on  that  head  my 
own  notions.  I  hold  ^miift  to  be  the  greatest  evil,  yawning 
the  greatest  pest ;  and  those  who  know  how  to  drive  thes^ 
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iwat  by  i  mocent  amusement  to  be  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  mankind.     A  heartv  laugh  is  worth  more  than  ducats." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Clara ;  "  but  ennvi  is  a  self-induced 
eril,  and  they  who  have  cause  to  yawn  might  have  cause  also 
to  be  merry,' if  they  were  wise  ;  but " 

"Well '.—but! " 

"  But  with  the  sufferers  of  whom  I  speak  it  is  different. 
The  deepest  misery  oppresses  them.  If  they  unmld  raise 
themselves,  they  cannot  do  it ;  want  and  sickness  weigh  like 
a  stupendous  burden  on  soul  and  body.  The  uuluippy  moulder 
away  in  the  living  body." 

**  This  happens  indeed  to  many  of  the  rich  also,"  said  Miss 
Greta :  "  I  think  it  is  the  fault  of  people  themselves  when 
they  fall  into  trouble.  Honourable  and  orderly  people  always 
are  able  to  help  themselves.  Besides  this,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  dispense  alms  properly,  and  the  unworthy  receive  them 
generally  jfar  oftener  than  the  actually  suffering." 

"It  may  possibly  have  its  difficulties,"  replied  Clara; 
''when,  however,  we  shun  not  the  labour,  ana  do  not  be- 
grudge the  time,  these  are  easily  surmounted.  Do  not  say, 
that  every  one  is  able  to  help  himself  Ah !  there  are  such 
inevitable  misfortunes,  there  is  such  unconquerable  miser}-. 
One  may  even  regard  the  failings  of  men  as  misfortunes, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid.  We  talk  often  of  the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  of  the  intemperance  of  the  poor.  Ah  !  if  you 
knew  how  sparingly  pleasure  is  scatterea  on  their  path  of 
life !  And  if  life  falls  heavy  upon  them,  and  in  a  weak  mo- 
ment they  are  not  able  to  resist  the  allurement  of  pleasure, 
— if  they  sometimes  enjoy  a  fleeting  hour,  shall  they  then  do 
penance  for  it  for  their  wnole  life  ?  Are  they  then  no  longer 
worthy  of  help  and  improvement  ?  Hhall  that  be  punished 
in  tbeim  at  a  crime,  which  in  the  wealthy  is  at  worst  termed 
a  pardonable  weakness  ?  O,  if  you  knew  how  many  of  these 
faults  have  their  origin  in  want,  in  the  privation  of  enjoy- 
ment! The  poor  need  enjoyment  just  as  much  as  bread. 
Joy  is  the  fresh  air  which  makes  man  breathe  more  freely — 
so  that  he  is  glad  of  life,  that  he  believes  in  God." 

Clara's  tears  flowed  so  abundantly  that  she  could  no  longer 
speak.  Miss  Greta  was  silent ;  but  Clara*s  words  openea  to 
her  the  view  of  a  side  of  life  which  she  had  hitherto  passed 
over  unnoticed.    She  cast  m  long  gaze  over  scenes  which  till 
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now  hftd  whoUy  escaped  her  eyee,  and  her  hc^rt  felt  itofllf 
oppreaeed.  "Wliat  was  the  coDBequenoe  of  this,  I  do  not  aay ; 
it  was  too  simple,  too  holy,  to  be  trumpeted  abroad.  If,  how* 
ever,  my  fair  readers  suppose  that  Miss  Greta  appointed  her 
friend  her  treasurer,  and  that  Clara  therefore  shed  tears  of 
warm  joy,  I  will  so  fiu"  confess  that  they  are  in  the  main  not 
far  wrong.  

And  thou,  stem  judge  of  merit,  and  abhorrcr  of  aunt, 
shake  not  thy  head  over  it.  Invest  thy  money  in  manu&o- 
tories,  in  railways,  in  what  thou  wilt ;  but  leaTe  Clara  alone. 
Fear  nothing !  she  will  certainly  not  give  her  «ilk  p>wn  tc 
.  poor  woman ;  her  money  to  a  drunkard ;  she  •"^^•^JjjT^ 
not,  like  a  certain  amiable  young  Countess,  flingber  Tarloah 
slipjMfrs  to  a  little  barefoot  chimney-sweeper.  She  will  con- 
duct the  poor  child  into  the  school,  give  work  to  the  un- 
employed,  procure  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  deal  out  alma 
discreetly.  Is  that  not  putting  out  her  capital  to  intereet  f 
And  should  this  merely  at  times  produce  one  bright  mommt 
amid  a  gloomy  existence,  one  little  alleriation  of  inearable 
paina,  then  

Ah !  let  the  wise  ones  order  the  world  as  they  may,  there 
will  always  remain  room  in  it  for  miafortODe,  for  muMrited 
suffering ;  and  there  will  therefore  never  be  wanting  a  stunu- 
Unt  to  the  activity  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
oovmsATiov  nr  thi  STXimro  twiuoht. 

Thb  !■  B«dfbl,  that  Um  riflkl 

Bv«r  CmH«mIj  U  deav" 
Tb«a  U  violoiy  aors,  w  fifb! . 


The  day  of  EdU's  departure  was  fixea  ana  ai  hand.  Nina 
alone  knt'w  nothing  of  it,  and  believed  the  hour  of  Migra- 
tion yet  far  distant.  EdU  desired  to  spare  to  the  sensitive 
mind  of  hor  »\»U*t  the  pain  of  bidding  farewell ;  abe  saw 
then'fope  very  gladly,  that,  as  the  winter  weather  was  so  mild 
and  fine,  the  Countess  acoented  on  invitation  to  a  neighbour- 
ing seat,  wlure  it  was  the  wish  to  do  honour,  with  great  festivity, 
to  the  now  vcar,  the  new-married  pair,  and  his  Ezcellencr  s 
ovejv  daughter.  Kdla  observed  how  the  Countess  t4>ok  all  poa- 
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sibte  pains  to  keep  them  more  and  more  apart,  and  bow  she 
Bought  to  prevent  every  cordial  advance,  especially  in  the 
few  days  before  departure,  when  the  souls  of  severing  friends 
are  wont  involuntarily  to  overflow  with  love  and  confidence. 
£dla  saw  the  purpose  of  the  Countess,  but  siie  disdained  any 
attempt  to  defeat  it.  To  wish  now  to  hoid  back  Nina,  to 
occasion  her  tears  inntead  of  joy,  £dla  would  have  rejected 
aa  a  piece  of  unwarranUihle  egotism.  AVith  a  sorrow  which 
was  not  without  its  sweetness;,  £dla  thou|^ht,  "  She  shall  be 
cheerful;  she  shall  sport  and  laugh,  while  I  forsake  the 
paternal  home ;  she  shall  not  see  that  I  suffer.  The  clouds 
shall  fly  rapidly  across  the  heaven  of  her  joy.'* 

The  Countess,  at  parting,  was  ice-cold  towards  Edla.  **  A 
pleasant  journey,"  said  she,  with  indiflerence.  "  I  have  given 
orders  that  everything  that  you  require  ahall  be  made  ready 
for  your  journey." 

'*  I  thank  you !  I  have  already  prepared  all  myself,"  an- 
swered Edla  as  coldly.  "  Farewell,  my  father !— My  father !" 
her  voice  (altered. 

**  I  shall  see  you  again  before  you  eo,"  said  the  President, 
as  he  drew  on  with  a  great  bustle  and  much  noise  his  over- 
shoes, in  order  to  hide  hia  starting  tears. 

Now  came  Nina.  She  was  wonderfully  beautiful  in  the 
tplendid  winter  dress ;  in  the  princely  ermine.  Edla  com- 
bated with  the  mo«t  violent  emotion.  Aa  she  met  Nina's 
tearful  eyes,  her  inquiring  glance ;  as  she  felt  her  tremble  in 
her  embrace,  and  heard  her  repeat  m'ith  evident  anxiety,  "  I 
•hall  see  thee  soon,  very  soon  again !"— Edhi  congratulated 
herself  on  having  been  enabled  to  spare  the  tender  feelings 
of  her  aiater,  and  to  mtike  her  departure  as  easy  as  possible. 
She  calmed  Nina,  and  saw  with  a  cloudless  brow  her  family 
set  forth. 

The  next  day  Edla  was  busied  with  her  own  affairs.  She 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Nina,  full  of  kindness  and  good  sense. 
The  evening  of  the  bst  day  arrived.  Edla  had  taken  leave 
of  Miss  Greta,  who  was  not  in  the  least  deceived  as  to  what 
went  on  in  the  house  and  in  Edla's  mind,  and  testified 
towards  her  the  most  cordial  eateem.  In  Miss  Greta,  Edla 
embraced  a  sincere  admirer,  and  went  thence  down  into  the 
sitting-room,  where,  before  the  comfortable  fire,  silent  and 
composedly  she  awaited  the  farewell  visit  of  Count  Ludwig. 

x2 
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Twilight  and  snow-drifts,  a  fire  in  the  chimney,  and  deep 
silence  in  a  lonely  room,  are  the  most  auspicious  spirits  of 
confidence.  In  the  hour  of  twilight,  Mystery,  that  child 
afraid  of  the  light,  steps  forth  from  its  hiding-place ;  then 
wheel  the  bats  here  and  there,  the  owls  utter  their  ominous 
cry,  "  Come  with  us !  come  with  us !"  The  fear  of  spectres 
announces  itself  amid  its  shudderings  and  terrors.  But  then 
also  nobler  apparitions  of  the  hidden  world  come  forth  firom 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  How  gladly  does  Becon- 
cilement  kindle  her  beaming  star  in  the  glow  o(  the  descend- 
ing  sun !  Uow  lovingly  and  rt'freshingly  descend  the  dewi 
of  Consolation !  I  will  not  speak  of  declarations  of  loye ; 
between  the  twilight  and  the  fire  they  skip  forth  involun- 
tarily, and  are  all  the  lighter  the  more  they  resemble  will-o'- 
the-wisps.  The  Christ-child,  too,  appears  at  this  hour.  In 
a  word,  it  is  remarkable  how,  in  the  gossiping  hour  of  twi- 
light, everything  comes  to  the  daylight. 

It  is  also  remarkable  how  mal-^^f^r&pos  this  impromptu  is 
here  brought  in,  and  how  little  it  agrees  with  the  present 
moment  in  the  twilight  by  the  fireside.  Here  sit  £dla  and 
Count  Ludwig  in  the  easy  chairs,  silent  as  statues,  and  gase 
with  thoughtful  looks  into  the  burning  embers,  as  they  sink 
down  into  charcoal  and  ashes.  Friendly  reader,  your  pardon ! 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  recollect  that  you  have  alreaay  heard 
prefaces  that  did  not,  by  any  means,  agree  with  that  which 
came  after. 

At  length  Count  Ludwig  broke  silence,  and  said  to  Edla, 
with  an  expression  of  deep  dissatisfaction :  '*  You  depart, 
you  withdraw  yourself  for  a  long  time,  and  leave  me  behind 
in  the  most  painful  uncertainty.  Tou  will  not  allow  that  1 
express  either  to  Nina  or  her  father  a  wish  which  you  your- 
self  at  the  same  time  approve.  Uow  long  is  this  restraint 
to  continue  ?  How  lon^  am  I  to  appear  to  jour  parents— 
to  the  world — yes,  to  Nina  herself — ^in  a  dubious  light  ?** 

"  Not  to  Nina!"  interrupted  Edhi.  "  She  knows  of  your 
love — she  knows  on  what  account  you  delay  your  declara- 
tion." 

"Good!" 

"  She  is  grateful  for  your  kindness;  grateful  that  you  dc 
not  just  yet  require  from  her  so  important  a  decision ;  for 
whic^  she  considers  herself  still  too  young  and  inexperienced. 
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She  fears  at  present  any  change  of  her  condition ;  she  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  prepared  for  it.  She  knows  my  anxiety  on 
account  of  her  health,  on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  her 
soul.  I  believe  that  she  must  not  marry  till  her  health  it 
more  confirmed,  till  she  is  altogether  better  acquainted  with 
the  world,  in  which  she  must  take  her  place  as  your  wife. 
She  now  makes  her  first  acquaintance  with  social  life,  let  her 
move  undisturbed  in  it — she  is  yet  very  young.  By  this  you 
yn)\  be  able  to  be  near  her,  and  to  endeavour  to  win '* 

"  Win  what  ?"  asked  Count  Ludwig  sharply. 

"  Her  heart !  How  sincerely  do  I  desire  that  this  should 
become  yours.  I  will  not  conceal  it  Grom  you.  Nina  esteems, 
but  she  does  not  love  you.'* 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  Count  Ludwig  coldly. 

Edla  looked  at  him  inquiringly  and  surprised. 

With  a  tone  of  considerable  emotion  Count  Ludwig  con- 
tinued— "  Wonder  not  if  he  who  from  the  cradle  learned  to 
do  without  tenderness ;  who,  the  only  time  that  he  thought 
himself  beloved,  found  himself  deceived ;  wonder  not  if  his 
glance  is  become  penetrative  of  th«  feelings  of  others,  and  it 
he  be  no  longer  liable  to  delusions  on  that  head.  I  know  it 
— I  am  not  beloved :  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  love  me ;  and 
indeed,  I  do  not  much  require  it.  Who  aoes  not  succeed  in 
being  beloved  ?  Who  cannot  inspire  passion,  especially  in 
women  ?  Forgive  me,  Edla ;  but  you,  less  than  an^r  one, 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  weakness  of  your  sex.  A  little  singer, 
whose  whole  merit  consists  in  a  well-executed  air — a  good 
waltzer — a  bravura  or  bravado — a  neat  exterior — an  agree- 
able temper — all  this  appears  amiable,  and  can  awaken  love. 
I  cannot  do  that.  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  on  this 
subject ;  I  look  for  no  exception  in  Nina.  Yes ;  I  am  even 
prepared  to  know  that  she  can  love  another — that  one  ot 
those  small  men  whom  I  despise " 

"  Count  Ludwig !"  interrupted  Edla  with  astonishment ; 
«  do  I  hear  aricht  ?" 

*'Tes;  but  hear  me  to  the  end!  That  sweet,  that  be- 
witching feeling  I  cannot  awaken,  cannot  expect  it ;  neither 
can  Nina  feel  it  for  me,  but  she  may  learn  perhaps  something 
of  it  from  others.  That  is  natural ;  it  signifies  nothing  to 
me,  and  I  can  lose  nothing  thereby.  I  will  deserve  that 
which  is  better,  will  win  that  which  is  more  important — 
Nina's  perfect  esteem,  her  perfect  confidence,  and  truett 
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friencUhip.  In  tbe  best  and  deepest  meaning  of  the  word, 
Nina  will  be  mine.  What  I  love  in  Nina  is  not  her  beauty, 
not  her  fascination  of  manner,  not  the  accomplishment  which 
as  Edla's  pupil  she  possesses;  but  it  is  tne  woman — the 
Kloman  par  exeellenee — the  kind,  sweet,  unaasuming  womMi. 
I  am  stem  and  hard— I  know  it.  Onlj  through  a  chameter, 
only  through  a  mind  like  hers,  can  I  become  milder  and 
happier ;  can  I  indeed  become  happj.  Nina  is  the  pupil  of 
£aU ;  she  will  Icam  to  value  that  good  which  I  have  in  me^ 
and  will  also  by  her  angel  gentlenesa  make  me  more  haman. 
She  will  see  in  me  her  best  firiend,  her  conductor ;  she  will 
lore  her  children,  her  house,  her  influence  over  myself. 
Beliere  me,  she  will  be  happy  !** 

*<  I  fear,"  said  £dU  witha  deep  siirii,  •'that  you  mtMUMkr. 
stand  the  peculiar  nature  of  lore,  rerhaps  we  call  the  same 
thing  only  bv  other  namee.  Friendship  and  confidence  eon- 
stitute  certainly  the  mosi  real  core  of  love.  But  if  you  would 
acquire  the  friendship  and  conJdenee  of  Nina,  pardon  me  if  I 
say  that  you  must  not  exert  akme  the  stem  Tirtuea.  Confi- 
dence, etpeciaUy,  is  a  bashful  child  ;  we  must  seek  to  win  it 
by  kindness,  by  goodwill.  Flower*  open  onlr  to  the  genial 
rays  of  the  snn.  If  you  will  win  the  lore  of  my  sister,  jon 
must  he  kind  and  gentle  towards  her.  Oh  !  you  do  not  know 
how  sensitive  she  is — how  she  needs  tendcmena  as  well  as 
strenf^h.  Be  aflfootionate  to  her.  Count  Ludwig,  or  you  will 
not  win  her.     Be  gentle  and  tender '* 

**£dlar  interrapted  Count  Ludwig.  "vk  not  from  the 
oak,  that  it  should  stoop  itself  to  the  tender  flowers ;  aceiia- 
torn  rather  the  flowers  to  wind  themaelYes  round  its  firm 
stem/' 

**  Not  so,  Count  Ludwig  !**  said  Edla,  **  your  comparisons 
halt,  and  the  relation  between  man  and  woman  is  not  and 
should  not  be  regarded  so  one-eidedly.  My  fiower  requirsea 
tender  treatment,  otherwise  she  is  not  for  toil  Be  kind  to 
Nina,  Count  Ludwig,  I  repeat  it  once  more!  Be  afiSKlionflte^ 
or  you  will  not  succeed  with  her.  Learn  to  value  what  is  so 
beautiful  in  her ;  her  angelic  goodness,  her  heareulr  dispoei* 
tiou,  learn  to  value  this ;  abuse  it  not ;  exercise  no  Karshness 
towardfl  it.  How  eanily  is  Nina  cast  down !  How  easy  were 
it  for  a  hard  hand  to  destr  yy  her  whole  life !  How  often  have 
I  blamed  myself  for  my  awn  severity,  which  yet  was  only 
oalled  forth  by  the  deepeet  tenderness!    How  often  hM  hei 
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MigeKc  soul  made  me  melt  in  spite  of  myself!  Eemember, 
Count  Ludwig,  how  she  suflered  as  a  cnild  from  the  tootl 
ache,  and  when  the  surgeon  had  drawn  her  a  sound  instead 
of  the  decayed  tooth,  remember  how  she  bore  the  continued 
pain  as  long  as  the  surgeon  remained  present,  and  then  begged 
roe  not  to  mention  it  to  him,  as  it  might  be  unpleasant  to  him. 
This  is  only  a  trifle;  but  numbers  of  such  traits  stand  as 
lottAj  stars  in  the  heaven  of  gentleness  and  amiability  which 
expands  itself  above  Nina*s  whole  life.  She  vftm  thus  as  a  child, 
she  is  thus  6tiU.  Tell  me,  Count  Ludwig,  desen-es  not  such 
a  heart  that  it  should  be  spared,  that  we  should  seek  to  win 
it  by  kindness  and  tenderneta  ?** 

Tears  stood  in  £dla*s  eyea.  Count  Ludwig  also  was 
aflbcted,  as  he  replied,  "  Give  me  this  angel  to  wife !  Ja!% 
me  be  daU^,  houHy,  beneath  her  influence:  then  shall  I 
perfaapa  beeome  what  you  wish,  what  Nina  requires.  Yes! 
perhaps  it  will  enable  me  to  become  amiable--at  least  to 
ner.**  A  smile  which  made  him  infinitely  handsome,  passed 
Oforfais  ooontenanee.  ''And  thia,**  continued  he,  '*  would 
enable  me  so  much  the  more  easily  to  contemn  the  judgment 
of  the  mnhitade,  for  these  will  always  regard  me  as  a  pitiless 
egotist,  as  a  hard,  proud,  heartless  man.  On  that  score  1 
am  easfly  comforted ;  yes,  it  even  flatters  my  self-love  to  be 
so  judged,  and  the  more  so  if  in  the  future — should  I  myself 
not  live  to  witness  this — my  native  land  shall  flourish  through 


to  which  I  have  contributed ;  already  do  I 
bloM  tlMMB  who  in  a  thoughtless  manner  endeavoured  to 
degrade  my  name.  See,  Edla,  thia  b  the  honour,  the  reward, 
which  I  seek,  and  which  I  know  bow  to  win.  If  in  aspira- 
tioiit  after  tkie  astual,  the  enduring,  I  handle  sometimes  the 
aaperflaal  somewhat  rudely,  ternf^  a  dovelike  nature,  or 
wholly  pull  down  half-decayed  iabnca, — yea,  if  in  pressing, 
in)|)ortant  demanda,  sometimes  forget  sufficiently  to  spare ;  let 
Aot  Edla  therefore  condemn,  let  not  Nina  therefore  fear  me.*' 
**  Count  Ltidw  ig  !**  said  Edla,  "  I  honour  roost  highly  the 

J)unty  of  your  intentions,  the  firmness  of  your  character ;  I 
ear  onlv  your  extreme  manner  of  thinking.  More  mildness, 
more  phitsnthrophv,  more  respect  for  pcnrsonal  feeling,  if  I 
may  say  so,  would  render  your  whole  activity  still  more 
beneficent." 
**  GHve  m^  Nina  to  wife  !*'   cried    yoiirt  Ludwig  witli 
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warmth ;  ^  make  her  mj  good  angel,  and  the  haruieat  of  mj 
nature  will  melt.  If  she  walk  by  my  side,  I  shall  beoome 
less  stem.  She  has  a  talisman  in  her  hand,  which  can  eiert 
great  power  over  my  soul.  Let  her  use  it;  lei  me  daily, 
hourly,  hear  her  voice,  see  her  sweet  countenance,  tlien — but 
not  till  then,  £dla — expect  too  much  from  me,  not  even  fur 
her.  1  will  every  day  venture  my  life  for  her;  but  to  be 
gentle,  tender,  amiable  with  her,  to  play  the  Celadon  amid 
the  throng  that  always  are  about  her,  that  do  not  hope ;  do 
not  require  it,  £dU  I  I  should  only  make  mynelf  ridiculous. 
And  I  must  repeat  it,  that  I  set  no  value  on  that  which 
merely  pleases,  on  the  so-called  amiable,  not  even  on  what  is 
called  goodness.  This  is  an  ambiguous  quality,  which  ■esnmes 
the  most  miserable  weakness  for  its  shield.  '  I  have  only  too 
well  experienced  that  the  greatest  amiability  may  be  united 
with  the  deepest  depravity  of  heart.  I  think  tou  oooe  saw 
Edward  D.  with  me, — tell  me  what  impression  be  made  upon 
you  P" 

"*  I  acknowledge,**  replied  Edla,  "*  that  he  struck  roe  aa 
extremely  amiable ;  and  that  the  soul  which  s|>oke  tbrooflb 
his  features,  teemed  utterly  ineapaUe  of  the  crime  which  m 
committed.** 

*'  You  only  saw  him,*'  eontinned  Count  Lndwig,  raiiling 
bitkeriiy;  but  what  was  that  to  hb  convenitioii,  to  dafly 
interoourse  with  him  ?  Ue  would  have  won  over  hia  bitt««et 
enemy.  I  bved  him,*'  continued  Count  Ludwig  with  an 
expression  of  unusual  feeling ;  **  never  have  I  so  loved  any 
one,  never  so  wholly  and  smoerely  oonfided  in  any  one! 
And  he  deceived  me!  He  brought  death  and  dishonoor  to 
my  very  heart  I  Certainly,  I  should  at  that  time  have  be- 
come a  miaantrophe ;  I  should  have  steeled  my  bosom  fbr 
ever  against  every  better  ieelin^,  had  it  not  been  for  you, 
Edla !  With  manly  strength,  with  womanly  gentleoeea,  you 
again  restored  my  soul  to  fortitude,  and  healed  the  wounds 
of  my  heart** 

Eola  turned  away  her  hee,  on  which  deep  emotion  was 
visible.  *'  Have  I  realljr  been  able  to  do  that,  Coont  Lud- 
wig ?**  demanded  she  with  a  voice  which  was  dioked  with 
tears. 

'*  Healed,**  continued  Count  Ludwig,  aa  if  conyernng 
with  himself— >"  healed  is  too  much  to  say.    These  wounda 
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beal  nerer.  There  are  moments  in  which  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  his  blood  could  be  the  only  balsam.  The  wounds  healed 
not,  but  you  have  alleviated  their  burning  pain.  £dla  and 
>^ina  have  reconducted  me  to  humanity." 

After  a  short  silence  he  proceeded  painfully.  "  We  met 
as  boys  at  the  academy.  He  surpassed  me  in  everything. 
That  annoyed  me.  I  would  always  be  the  first.  I  began  to 
hate  him.  Then  he  fought  and  Sled  for  me,  in  a  most  un- 
equal contest  into  which  I  had  fallen,  hly  hate  now  changed 
itaelf  into  love.  He  returned  it,  at  least  as  I  believed.  He 
had  patience  with  me  and  my  caprice.  He  made  me  every 
day  Detter,  he  was  so  amiable.  And  be  was  proud  with  all 
his  gentleneM ;  he  permitted  no  protection ;  he  accepted  not 
the  SDiaUatt  support.  This  vexed  and  charmed  me  at  tho 
sMne  time.  He  seemed  to  be  the  best,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  men.  I  relied  upon  him  more  than  upon  the 
whole  world ;  yes,  more  than  on  myself.  He  had  a  power 
over  me  which  no  one  had  besides " 

Count  Ludwig  was  silent,  as  overpowered  bv  his  feelings ; 
then  went  on,  while  m  mOd  psleness  clothea  his  features. 
**  Hie  serpent  had  a  too  seductive  tongue,  as  the  Bible  says. 
How  do  I  disdain  this  amiability,  behind  which  so  much  crime, 
so  much  depravity  can  be  concealed !  The  deceiver  !  the  se- 
ducer !  how  I  hate  him  !  I  know  not  whither  he  is  eone ;  but 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  branded  him  before  the  world,  so  that 
he  could  no  more  deceive,  no  more  seduce !  Edla !  if  you 
ever  meet  him  on  this  earth,  trust  not  your  sagacity — trust 
not  the  abhorrence  with  which  his  crimes  have  filled  you — 
flee  him  I  flee  him !  His  amiability,  his  apparent  excellence, 
his  beevenly-speaking  eyes,  woula  misguide  you !  Do  not 
see  him  I  do  not  hear  nim  I  His  tongue  is  false  as  seducing. 
He  could  win  over  the  purest  being.  Flee  him  I  Has  he 
not  dishonoured,  murdered  the  sister  of  his  friend  ? — and 
{^oes  about  in  the  world  unpunished ;  perhaps  beloved,  per- 
haps honoured in  order  to  make  yet  many  more  unhappy 

victims!  Wh^  have  I  spared  him?  But  Thou,  Heaven! 
wilt  punish  him — ^Thou,  the  just  Avenger!  wilt  consign 
him ** 

"  Ludwig,  cease  !*'  exclaime4  Edla  with  sternness  and 
dignity. 

Count  Ludwig  was  suddenly  silent,  but  he  was  besiie 
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himself,  rage  made  his  pale  lips  trerohle,  and  his  tjf  fiaah 
forth  flames  of  hatred.  It  was  long  before  he  became  full/ 
himself  again.  Ue  then  sighed  deeply,  and  said — **  Pardon 
me!" 

"  These  outbreaks,  Count  Ludwig,  are  unworthy  of  you/' 
said  Edia.   "  Uow  much  would  they  disturb  Nina*s  peace  1" 

"She  shall  never  witness  them.  I  will  beooa 
worthy  of  vou  and  your  sister.**  Count  Ludwig 
£dla*s  hand  to  his  lips,  and  hastily  withdrew. 

Edla  remained  behind  with  excited  feelings.  Her  wnhaa, 
her  thoughta,  compared  Ludwig  and  Niua ;  and  there  em* 
oontiuualiy  over  her  mind,  a  doubt,  a  pain,  which  sofUy 
whispered  the  question—**  Will  he  make  her  hap|jy  ?"  But 
■he  rejected  thin  question  as  a  tpoctre  of  her  imagUMitum. 

PeniAp!*  it  may  seem  to  my  laar  readers  ineonsiiteiit  thai 
Edln  shoiild  so '  warmly  have  fiivoured  the  suit  of  Count 
Ludwig  ;  ineuusii«tent  with  her  dear  sense  that  she  did  not 
|}erceive   how   unfitting    must  be  ~  haraoier  for  the 

gentle,  love-requiriug  Nina.     1  w<iii  "K^/  defend  her 

against  this  charge,  and  therefore  we  will  examine  the  mailer 
closer. 

There  existed  a  similarity  between  Edla  and  Count  Ludwig 
which  drew  them  inroluntarily  to  each  other.  Both  in  their 
childhood  and  youth  had  been  treated  with  neglect;  both 
were  by  nature  'denied  the  early  faculty  of  winning  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  of  finding  pleasure  in  interoonrse  with  oUmtb. 
Both  had  a  pure,  moral,  and  upright  character:  although 
Count  Ludwig,  in  consequence  ot  inborn  pride  and  bitter  ox- 
perience,  had  acquired  a  stem  hardneea;  Edla,  on  the  contrary, 
had  embodied  in  herself  all  the  more  strength  and  a  forgiTing 
gentleness.  Count  Ludwi|(*s  stem  Tirtne  had  excited  Edki*B 
admiration ;  his  unhappy  hiatorj  hnd  called  forth  her  aineeml 
sympathy:  admiration  and  sympathy  beget  love,  and  thia 
feeling  threw  a  veil  over  all  the  failmtrs  of  Count  Ludwig. 
Edla  would  willingly  have  sacrificeti  '  t  hia  happiness ; 

hut  so  humbly  did  she  deem  of  hm>'  itethougtitneTer 

occurred  to  her  for  a  moment  of  making  him  happy.  But 
Nina  !  Count  Ludwig  lored  her ;  and  the  maternal  trndemesa 
which  more  and  more  developed  itself  in  her  hear  a, 

became  at  len^h  stronger  than  her  feelings  for  Co\ :  :  ^  ig 
There  ]aj  an  infinite  Intppineea  for  her  in  the  though:  oT  co» 
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mgmng  her  Xina  to  the  most  honoured  and  most  beloved 
man  in  the  world.  K  a  fear  sometimes  fell  upon  her  that 
Count  Ludwig  coiild  not  make  her  sister  perteetly  happy, 
this  in  turn  was  expelled  by  the  doubt  that  probably  ^  ma 

ibts  w« 


not  fully  worthy  of  the  Count.  These  doubts  were  again 
constantly  reconciled  by  the  internal  conviction  that  the  two 
beloved  beings  would  certainly  perfect  each  other ;  and  Edla 
saw  therein,  not  only  her  own  happiness,  but  her  heart  beat 
warmly  in  the  beautiful  hope  that  out  of  this  union  would 
fpring  much  good  for  others.  So  felt  and  thought  Edla.  Do 
youyet  understand  or  not  ? 

We  will  now  seek  EdU  again  at  the  fireside. 

The  last  ember  was  extinguished,  and  Edla  returned  to  her 
bedchamber.  Here  she  found  all  prepared  for  the  journey, 
and  «i  indeacribable  weight  fell  upon  her  heart.  i5he  felt 
like  a  ftriDger  in  ber  fiather's  house.  It  was  only  by  the 
comoulaion  of  circumatmces  that  she  abandoned  these  rooms, 
in  wiiich  ahe  had  been  the  auiet,  ruling  spirit,  in  which  for- 
merly the  had  been  beloved  and  cherished.  Now  she  was 
solitary,  forsaken,  and  shunned, — and  all  without  fault  of 
hers !  The  atmosphere  of  the  room,  the  aspect  of  the  furni- 
ture, especially  that  belonging  to  her  sister,  a  little  shawl 
which  she  had  carelessly  flung  over  an  easy  chair, — all  awoke 
in  Ed]a*i  heart  the  feeling  of  unspeakable  sadness.  Anangnr 
bittemeaa  rose  in  her  soiJ  against  her  who  had  occasioned  all 
these  painful  changes  ;  but  sufh  a  feeling  was  to  her  intoler- 
able, and  she  resisted  and  combated  it  earnestly.  With  what 
wespon  F  He  who  had  seen  Edla  pale,  sorrowful,  and  speech- 
less, seated  on  her  travelling  trunk,  would  not  probably  have 
believed  that  she  at  that  moment  fought  out  a  fight  more 
severe,  and  achieved  a  victory  more  glorious,  than  ever  did 
Napoleon.  With  what  weapons?  Call  them  heavenly,  my 
dear  reader, — thou  knowest  them  as  well  as  I. 

Edla  had  parted  with  unusual  coldness  from  her  step- 
mother. She  resolved  to  write  some  lines  to  her,  in  order  to 
leave  behind  her  a  more  friendly  impressiou,  and  to  urge 
more  earnestly  on  her  mind  care  for  Nina*s  health.  As  she 
approached  her  writing-desk,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  casket  of  red 
morocco,  which  appeared  to  be  placed  with  such  a  decree  ot 
care  that  it  should  not  be  overlooked.  She  opened  it,  and 
Crand  ft  costlj  neeklaoe  of  genuine  pearla  and  with  it  thM« 
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words  in  the  hand  of  her  father—**  To  the  bett  of  daushterf 
from  her  loving  father.  Very  early  in  the  momiug  I  shall 
be  with  thee." 

Now  first  flowed  tears  down  Edla*8  cheeks ;  but  they  were 
sweet,  salutary  tears.  She  felt  that  her  father  ondentood 
her,  secretly  thanked  her,  and  all  became  light  and  bright 
about  her.  The  parting  had  lost  its  bitteroess,  and  how 
willinfi^y  now  did  she  obey  the  dinne  command — **Thou 
shalt  bless  even  thy  enemies  I*' 

EdU  travelled  away  with  a  heart  which  had  beaten  warmlr 
in  the  paternal  emorace.  There  came  in  no  one  to  talk 
over  her  ioumey,  nor  to  assign  reasons  and  suppoaitiom  for 
It ;  so  well  and  quietly  had  she  ordered  this  matter.  Beep  and 
powerful  souls  adjust  everythinff  in  silenoe,  and  make  nu  uoii«e 
with  their  doinfs  and  with  themsehrea.  They  go  on  their 
way  like  the  works  of  Ood.     In  deep  silence  the  sun  ascends 


way  like  the  works  of  Ood.  In  deep  silence  the  sun 
the  heaven ;  silently  sinks  the  nisht  down  upon  the  earth. 
What  prepares  itself  in  greater  swlneas  than  the  re-awaking 
of  nature,  and  what  is  more  glorious  than  the  spring  F 

CHAPTER  XVU. 

I  BBCBBTB. 

IVm  •Uli  uU  it  to  MillHr  friad  mm  Im. 


Jasosflaum. 

Two  months  were  now  flown  since  the  freaco-paintinff  of 
the  little  Filius,  and  since  Miss  Ghvta's  accident.  The  broken 
arm  could  already  totaraU? perform  again  its  office,  and  Miss 
QretA  might  very  s<>  '    iht  sick-chamber ;  but,  to  say  the 

truth,  she  cared  vi:  .ibout  it.    She  had  become  ac* 

quaiiited  with  a  happiness  that  was  of  more  value  to  her  than 
all  the  attractions  of  her  former  life.  Ah !  it  is  when  the 
heart  cleaves  to  another  that  life  first  beoomas  rich,  and  the 
spirit  is  satisfied. 

Between  Miss  Ghvta  and  Clara  an  aflfeetionafce  relationship 
had  sprting  up — they  knew  not  themselves  how — ^which  how* 
ever  made  them  both  thoroughly  happy.  They  had  neither 
imparted  to  the  other  their  own  oonoema,  nor  related  the 
romance  of  their  lives,  nor  had  sighed  forth  the  Oh !  and  Ah 
of  the  heart ;  and  yet  they  knew  each  other  sufiidently ;  yd 
dieriahed  they  a  mutual  conMence,  which  only  waited  the 
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occmsion  bj-and-bj  to  oonTert  itself  into  the  most  genuine 
friendship.  Perhaps  a  tender  friend  vrUl  find  this  expression 
too  weak  and  far-letched ;  I,  for  my  part,  know  no  stronger 
and  better. 

Miss  Ghreta  was  abeady  carrjing  in  head  and  heart  a  plan 
which  was  not  yet  fully  mature^d,  when  one  evening  the 
Countess  hastily  entered  her  room,  and  exclaimed  in  great 
excitement :  "  Well !  what  do  you  say  now  P** 

"  What  should  I  say  ?"  replied  Miss  GreU  merrily ;  "  I 
say  first  ^ood  eyening,  and  then,  like  Clara,  be  seated,  and  let 
us  be  quiet." 

**  Yes,  but  it  is  predsely  Clara  who  giyes  as  occasion  not 
to  be  this,"  continued  the  Countess.  "Margaret !  your  Clara 
is  a  worthless,  hypocritical  person,  who  does  not  deserve  the 
kindness  which  you  bestow  upon  her.  She  is  a  serpent  which 
you  hare  wanned  in  your  bosom !" 

"*  Well,  well  what  is  it  then  ?"  demanded  Miss  Chreta  se- 
riously,  but  quietly. 

''  She  has  not  kept  her  nromise ;  she  is  to-day  again  for  the 
third  time  gone  out  secretly." 

^  Well,"  replied  Biias  Greta,  endeayouring  vainly  to  con- 
ceal her  vexation ;  **  we  need  not  on  that  account  cry  fire 
and  murder !  She  has  probably  gone  out  to  breathe  a  little 
fresh  air,  she  has  been  quite  too  much  confined  for  my  sake." 

"  Very  good !  But  must  she  in  the  fresh  air  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  young  man  ?  I  have  had  her  watched.  Kosalie 
has  procured  intelugeiioe  of  the  house  to  which  she  goes. 
These  visits  have  eeftsinly  been  made  frequently." 

Miss  Oreta  tamed  pale,  for  the  tuUe-devourer  stood  vividly 
before  her  eyes.  After  a  short  pause  she  asked :  **  And  who 
is  heP  what  is  he?  where  does  he  live  P" 

The  Countess  named  the  house,  but  could  only  give  con- 
fused information  regardinir  the  person  in  question.  **  They 
say,"  related  she,  "  that  he  has  committed  some  crime,  coine<l 
fauo  money,  or  something  of  the  kind ;  that  he  hides  from 
the  police,  and  lives  in  the  extremest  poverty — in  a  word,  a 

)st  scandalous  story." 

•  Poverty  ?"  intemioted  Miss  Greta. 
Yes,"  continued  the  Count<»ii8,  "  and  it  is  only  all  too 
>rubable  that  Clara  supports  him— not  that  I  will  criminate 
-but  her  conduct  gives  ground  enough  fo  *  the  worst  su8« 
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picions.  The  obstinate  refusal  to  give  any  explanation  re- 
garding Iter  promenades  testifies  how  unworthy  the  object  oi 
them  must  be.  To  me  her  whole  proceeding  ap|)ear8  so  de- 
grading, so  disgusting,  that  I  desire  that  at  the  first  possible 
moment  to  see  her  quit  my  house.  Since  neither  kindness 
or  severity  influence  her,  she  must  already  be  a  thoroughly 
abandoned  creature!" 

"  That  I  strongly  doibt,"  said  Miss  Greta. 

"  I  wish  it  may  be  otherwise,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  but 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  honed.  Abandon  Clara  I  will  not,  but  I 
can  no  longer  sufler  her  to  remain  in  my  house.  The  (l«t- 
mestics  are  already  aware  of  the  circumstance;  and  T  ilari' 
not  take  upon  myself  the  appearance  of  sanction  ri>n- 

duct.     Clara  mu.st  be  placed  under  stricter  sii  <.     1 

will  for  the  pn^sent  put  her  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  F." 

''Of  the  soldier's  wife?  Well  selected!  and  when  will 
you  send  her  off?" 

**  Without  deky.  In  the  morning  if  it  be  possible.  I  con- 
fess that  the  daily  sight  of  such  ingratitude  and  meanness  is 
intolerable  to  me.  Besides  this,  her  conduct  demands  speedy 
measures.     I  bafe  already  informed  her  brothers  of  it. 

"  Have  you  really  done  so  ?"  interrupted  Miss  Gbeta 
warmly.  "  You  have  communicated  to  her  brothers  these 
dark  suspicions  ?" 

**  I  have  done  it,"  answered  the  Countess,  "  that  in  the 
first  place  they  may  know  what  they  are  to  think  of  their 
sister;  and  in  the  next  place,  Ut  justify  my  own  behavioin 
towards  her.  They  made  a  call  just  as  Bosalie  had  commu- 
nicated to  me  her  discoveries.  In  my  first  exaspenition  I 
poured  out  my  complaints  against  her,  and  t  r  that 

their  severity  will  better  restrain  the  disol  1 1 1  m v 

warnings  could.    She  does  not  deserve  to  be  tun ii  * 

"You  have  acted  precipitately  and  unkindly,  ' 

said  Miss  Greta,  mucn  disolcased.     "Why  did  you  not  liwt 
speak  with  me  about  it,  ana  in  concert  with  me  Arst  consider 
what  was  to  be  done  ?    Wlio  knows  but  that  Clara  will  come 
clear  out  of  all  these  suspicions  ?  What  then  did  the  brothers  < 
say?" 

"  Oh,  they  were  beside  themselves ;  they  were  quite  despe- 
rate, the  poor  fellows !  at  last  they  begged  me  to  act  in  tbii 
afiair  entirely  according  to  my  own  pleasure.** 
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**  That  is  more  than  I  could  have  done  in  their  place !  I 
rannot  approve  wliat  you  have  done ;  and  can  as  little  give 
my  consent  to  what  you  propose." 

"  ]^largaret !"  exclaimed  the  Countess  with  pride  and  em- 
phasis, **  to  my  oversight  and  my  protection  was  Clara  con- 
signed." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  that,  Natalie,"  replied 
Miss  Greta  somewhat  shortly.  "  The  only  thing  which  I  be- 
seech of  you  is  not  to  speak  further  with  Clara  this  evening ; 
not  to  allow  the  brothers  to  see  her ;  and  the  moment  she 
returns  to  send  her  up  to  me." 

The   Countess  was   obliged   to  promise   this;  and  as  a 

message  came  now  from  the  President  to  apprise  her  that 

the  carriage  had  already  been  waiting  half-an-hour,  and  that 

h«»  himself  was  waiting  to  accompany  her  to  the  royal  enter- 

uent,  the  Countess  left  Miss  6reta  to  her  own  reflec- 

Miss  Greta  sate  long  silently  in  the  dark,  and  wept.  When 
Khe  waa  calmer,  and  her  thoughts  had  regained  their  accus- 
tomed clearness,  she  rang  the  bell,  ordered  the  lamp  to  be 
i»rought,  and  in  her  sofa-comer  awaited  Clara's  return  with 
that  composure  which  a  fixed  and  firm  resolve  can  give. 

Clara  came.  Her  step  was  lighter,  the  exnression  of  her 
countenance  more  cheerml,  than  usual ;  and  ner  voice  alone 
betrayed  some  haste  and  uneasiness  as  she  inquired  how 
-Mirts  Greta  found  herself.  Struck  with  the  unexpected 
short  answer,  Clara  went  directly  up  to  her  friend,  looked 
her  true-heartedly  in  the  eyes,  and  asked  tenderly :  "  Are 
you  not  well  ?  do  you  want  am'thing?" 

Her  look  and  tone  cave  Miss  Greta  pain.  She  turned 
i  terDcM*  away,  and  said  shortly  and  sternly — "  Clara,  you  have 
l)roken  your  promise ;  you  have  again  gone  out  alone,  and 
iliat  in  the  evening." 

Clara  was  silent.  Miss  Greta  had  not  the  courage  to  look 
It  Iht,  and  went  on — "You  have  been  followed;  you  have 
•••■n  with  a  young  man." 

(  1  ir:i  was  silent.  Miss  Greta  looked  at  her.  She  was 
jtal.',  ;iih1  leaned  her  hand  on  the  table,  as  if  seeking  to  col- 
lect herself.     A  long  silence  followed. 

"Clara!"  at  length  exclaimed  Miss  Greta,  with  a  tone 
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which  revealed  her  inward  trouble — "  Clara !  have  you  then 
nothing  to  say  ?" 

Clara's  pale  lips  mtrmured  a  soft  but  distinct  "  No!" 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Greta,  seriously  but  dejectedly — "then, 
Clara,  I  must  t«ll  you  what  fate  awaits  you,  and  what  con- 
sequences your  behaviour  and  your  obstinacy  draw  after 
them.  The  Countess,  justly  incensed  at  your  ingratitude, 
has  informed  your  brothers  of  what  has  occurred  and  of  her 
suspicions.  In  the  morning  you  must  leave  the  house — 
leave  it  with  disgrace,  for  the  domestics  know  of  your 
wanderings ;  they  will  not  ce-ase  to  relate  them  to  every  one 
who  is  ready  to  listen.     Your  character  is  lost!" 

Deathly  pale  but  composed,  Clara  answered  with  a  choked 
voice — "  That  has  happened  to  many  an  innocent  person ! 
God  sees  it !   on  him  must  I  rely !" 

"  Speak  not  so,  Clara !"  cried  Miss  Greta  warmly;  "  misuse 
not  the  name  of  God.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  people  talking 
of  innocence,  where  the  proceedings  testify  to  the  contrary.  I 
do  not  believe  in  circumstances  which  are  so  unfortunately 
entangled  that  individuals  cannot  avoid  appearing  to  their 
fellow-creatures  as  guilty ;  I  do  not  understiUHl  how  people 
can  involve  themselves  in  secret  practices,  and  then  call  on  the 
name  of  God  to  testify  to  the  innocence  of  these  practices. 
Have  you  not  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  good  deeds  do  not 
shun  the  light  ?  Such  mysteries  and  such  circumstances  we 
find  in  romances " 

"  Only  in  romances  ?"  interrupted  Clara  with  a  sorrowful 
smile. 

"  Yes,  only  in  romances,"  continued  Miss  Greta  with  un« 
ceasing  zeal.  "  To  them  belong  intrigues  and  secret  prome* 
nades  ;  in  them  people  conceal  their  doings  from  sympathiz- 
ing friends.  In  actual  life,  Clara,  people  help  themselves 
with  somewhat  sounder  reason  and  an  honourable  confession. 
I  ask  you  yet  once  more,  Cbkra,  will  you  confide  in  me? 
Clara,  I  beseech,  I  implore  you,  confide* in  me  !" 

"  I  cannot ;  it  is  impossible !"  exclaimed  Clara,  combating 
with  her  tears. 

"  Clara,"  said  Miss  Greta,  "  I  will  not  hear  that !  It  is 
human  to  err,  but  one  must  not  be  stupid ;  that  is  not 
human,  since  mar.  is  endowed  with  reason.  Your  behaviour 
at  tliis  moment  {}  wholly  irrational,  and  your  obstinacy  now 
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nets  the  only  person  against  you  that  could  or  would  save 

"  I  caonot  help  it,"  answered  Clara  ;  « it  cannot  be  other- 
wise. 

"  You  are  intolerable !"  cried  Miss  Greta,  but  collected 
herselt  again,  and  proceeded  very  seriously.  "  Do  not  be  too 
hasty.  Keflect  on  the  consequences!  It  may  be  hard  to 
confess  a  transgression,  but  it  is  still  harder  to  pass  a  whole 
iife  m  poverty  and  contempt.  Kecollect,  Clara!  the  Countess 
may  be  softened ;  your  future  yet  rescued— your  failinijs 
shall  be  forgiven,  but  on  one  onlv  condition— confess  '" 

u  vr    i^^'P''*  •   ^   '*''^'   ""^^  •"   ^^^  ^^»^»  ^>tb  a  firm  tone. 
M^^  life  IS  pure,  but  I  cannot  lay  open  my  motives  to  the 

"One  moment  more!"  exckimed  Miss  Greta  with  icy 
determination,  "and  then  I  abandon  all  further  concern  with 
vou.  Your  brothers  are  informed  of  your  proceedings.  You 
have  to  expect  their  reproaches,  perhaps  their  persecutions  ; 
the  Countess  expels " 

"  \  ?i*'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  withdraw  myself  from  them  !"  inter- 
posed Clara  somewhat  excited,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
go  out  Miss  Greta  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm,  and  said  as 
8he  looked  keenly  and  inquisitively  into  her  eyes,  «  run  oft' 
P|M|ha|)s?     Stroll  about  the  country  with  your 'lover,  and  act 

"No!  no!  no!"  cried  Clara  vehemently. 

"Choose  the  better  part,  Clara!"  continued  Miss  Greta 
with  cold  senousnew.  "I  wUl  save  you  ;  I  will  do  every- 
thing  for  you  ;  I  demand,  I  implore,  only  confidence.  You 
Dedde  r*^  between   my   protection   and  public   disgrace. 

"  I  have  decided,"  answered  with  a  low  voice  the  death- 
J>ale  Ckra ;  "  I  am  innocent^but  I  cannot,  I  will  not  prove 

"Go  then!"  exclaimed  Miss  Greta  angrily,  "co'  I  be- 
lieve not  your  innocence,  and  will  do  nothing  for  you  In 
the  morning  you  will  be  expelled  from  the  house  with  shame '" 

that  Miss  Gretas  fine  ear  could  sciircely  catch  it  Clara 
npproached  the  door,  but  in  the  moment*  in  which  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  lock,  she  felt  herself  seized  by  two     m. 
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and  held  back.  It  wafl  Miss  Greta,  who  reconducted  .lor 
almost  by  force  to  the  sofa,  seated  herself  bj  her  side,  em- 
braced her  affectionately,  while  she  addressed  her  in  a  tone 
which  one  must  have  heard  in  order  to  understanc  its  effect. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  spoke  seriously  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  I  could  forsake  you  ?  Listen,  child  f 
These  arms  which  now  embrace  you,  you  have  healed  and  re- 
inyigorated.  They  will  therefore  embrace  you  your  life  long ! 
Do  not  think  that  I  shall  let  you  go ; — you  may  be  as  contrary 
as  you  will.  Hear,  Clara!  my  poor  child,  you  have  done 
wrong ;  you  have  been  foolish  ;  fear  not,  I  will  help  you  if  it 
be  possible  ;  I  will  turn  all  to  your  good.  I  am  rich,  and  no 
one  to  care  for;  you  shall  be  my  child.  Poor  girl!"  con- 
tinued she,  while  she  pressed  Clara  affectionately  to  her  heart, 
**  you  have  been  imprudent,  have  acted  with  a  high  hand  ;  but 
that  anything  bad  is  concealed  behind  it,  I  cannot  and  will 
not  belieye.  Fear  nothing ;  trust  to  me  ;  we  will  set  all  right 
again.  I  should  bate  myself  if  I  could  belieye  anything  bad, 
an^thinff  blameable  of  you.  I  will  take  all  upon  myse^  and 
bnng  all  a^n  into  the  right  course.  And  you  sKall  assign 
to  me  the  right  to  do  it :  hear  you,  Clara  ?  you  shall  !  For 
trom  this  time  forward  you  belong  to  me,  and  I  shall  eierri>H* 
a  merciless  tyranny  over  you.  You  shall  come  to  mu,  uiul 
share  my  house,  my  table,  all  that  I  have.  Tou  shall  tell  me 
your  wishes,  that  I  may  ftilfil  them  ;  impart  to  me  your  carcM, 
that  I  may  disiiiiMte  them.  Will  you  do  that,  Clara  ?  Will 
you  be  my  child  P" 

Clara  could  not  aofwer ;  Miss  Oreta  saw  it,  and  held  the 
trembling  girl  fast  pressed  to  her  b6aom.  **  Hear,  child  !" 
she  continued,  in  order  to  give  her  time  to  collect  hermlf, 
*'  I  do  not  desire  that  you  should  love  ine  entirely  on  th:it 
account ;  don't  trouble  yourself  about  that ;  but  1  defy  you 
not  to  love  me,  when  once  1  take  your  fat©  in  my  huml  T 
demand  now  no  friendship,  only  a  degree  of  confidcn 
sound  sense,  and  a  little  more  obeaience.  Y'm  '• 
me  some  acquiescence,  for  I  assure  you  tl.  :ui«' 

me  quite  ill  with  your  secrets,  and  the  lover  »  m.  .i,  ,..,».  n  laHe 
and  necklaces  as  another  man  eatb  fieldfares ;  and  it  would 
be  much  worse  with  me,  if  I  could  believe  of  you  still  more 
unnatural  things.  You  may  believe  that  all  this  has  gone 
lulficiently  into  my  arms  to  delay  very  considerably  my 
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covery.  In  all  this  it  requires  only  a  word  from  you  to  put 
nie  in  a  position  to  combat  successfully  not  only  against  your 
lover  and  patroness,  but  also  against  your  own  folly.  And 
I  tell  vou,  I  intend  to  do  it  without  this  word  ;  yes  !  you  may 
allow  it  or  not,  I  have  resolved  once  for  all  no  more  to  set 
you  at  liberty,  but  to  consider  all  that  belongs  to  you  as  my 
aftatr.  You  may  do  as  you  will,  you  are  henceforth  my  in- 
comprehensible, beloved  child  !'* 

Clara  had  at  first  become  speechless  with  astonishment  and 
wonder ;  but  at  these  words,  at  this  tone  of  the  most  cordial 
kindness,  at  the  certainty  of  possessing  a  real  friend,  her  soul 
dissolved  itself  in  a  feelmg  of  ineffable  joy,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  infinite  sadness.  She  laid  her  head  on  Miss  Greta*8 
shouldeT,  and  gave  free  course  to  her  tears.  After  she  was 
somewhat  more  compoeed.  Miss  Greta  said  with  a  tender  ex- 
pression, "  Give  me,  nowever,  your  promise  not  to  run  away 
from  me,  since  I  feel  that  my  arms  are  vet  too  weak  to  detain 
you.'* 

'*  I  promise  it !"  answered  Clara  with  tears. 

"Good!  and  yet  one  more  question.  Whither  do  you 
think  of  going  ?     What  are  you  intending  to  do  ?" 

"  To  go  away — far,  far  away into  service ** 

"  Into  service ! with  the  lover or  with  your  hus- 
band ?" 

*'  No,  no !  I  have  neither." 

"  Dear  Clara!  do  I  deserve  to  be  thus  put  off?" 

"  And  will  you,  cannot  you  believe  my  word  ?  Then  you 
do  not  really  esteem  me  !"' cried  Clara  warmly,  as  she  arose. 

"  Well,  well,  only  don't  run  away  from  me!"  said  Miss 
Greta  holding  her  by  the  dress.     "We  can  at  least  speak 

calmly  of  the  matter.     You  have  no  lover  ;  you  have  no 

the  man  that  you  visit  then,  must  be  your  brother  ?" 

"  Ask  me  not,  ask  me  not !"  implored  Clara,  violently  agi- 
tated. "  As  truly  as  I  live,  as  truly  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  cannot,  and  may  not  answer !" 

"  And  may  you  not  be  ashamed  of  it  P  Can  you  calmly 
think  of  the  ten  commandments  ?  Can  you  lay  your  hand 
on  your  heart,  and  protest  that  you  are  innocent  ?"  demanded 
Miss  Greta,  while  she  gazed  inquiringly  at  Clara. 

"  I  can  !  lam!"  said  Clara,  laying  both  her  hands  on  hcf 
bosom. 

t2 
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•*  Well,  then/'  said  Miw  Greta,  "  I  will  henceforward  tor. 
inent  }'ou  with  no  more  questions.  1  will  not  do  likeThoiniui, 
1  will  believe  without  seeing.  I  betiere  jrou,  mj  friend,'* 
and  she  regarded  Clara  with  an  expreaaion  of  tM  deepest 
peace  and  joy. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  beautiful  feeling  thao  that  of 
unconditional,  blind  oonttdence.  It  nuijr  be  tM  moat  fooliah. 
but  it  may  at  the  same  feime  be  the  wiaeet  and  the  moat 
divine  in  man. 

**  For  you  see,**  continued  Clara,  while  ahe  drew  to  her 
both  the  hands  of  her  friend,  and  gastfd  into  her  eyea  with 
an  almost  wild  aspect,  **  1  have  taken  an  oath — a  aacred 
oath  I  I  have  sworn  on  the  Bible  to  preaenre  eternal  silence ! 
It  waa  a  horrible  oath  —a  horrible  moment !  perdition —death 
— paaaed  over  in  it "     Clara  shuddered. 

**  Gracious  heavens  P*  thought  Miss  Greta,  **  here  is  pro- 
bably some  high  treaaon  at  work  !     God  protect  the  king  !" 

**  But  now,'  continued  Clara,  while  she  lifted  her  cla(i|M*d 
hands  on  high,  and  raaaed  her  eyes  towards  heaven  with  an 
expreaaion  of  the  moat  intense'  thankfiilneaa — **now,  from 
this  day  forth  I  am  free  from  all  participation,  from  all  aerret 
concerns;  now  can  I  walk  openly  before  men!  God  be 
praiaed !  God  be  praised  for  ever  !*' 

A  crimson  fluah  suflused  Clara'a  eheeka ;  her  area  beamed ; 
Miss  Greta  r^gardt^d  her  in  this  mooMnt  aa  neany  beautiful, 
but  was  terrified  at  this  extraordinary  eieiteaienl,  and  at  her 
words.  SolUy  ahe  hud  her  hand  on  the  agifeatad  maiden's 
arm,  and  said  earnestly — **  Clara,  I  must  yet  put  one  mora 
question,  and  you  must  answer  it :  Is  there  not  aome  strange 
aufiering  in  your  aecret  P  Perha(»s  aome  one  auilera  wrong  : 
or  there  ia  danger  at  hand  ?*' 

*'  No!  no!"  cried  Chuv,  **no!U>,  none  in  the  world!  All 
is  good !  all  ia  over !  and  1  repeat  it,  1  can  henceforth  art 
freely  and  openly  before  the  worid.  God  be  praised!  God 
be  praised  and  thanked  !*' 

"  Well  then,  now  calm  and  content  yourself,"   h 
Miss  Greta.     But  the  violent  senaationa  liad  shaken  Ci—  . 
othenaise  so  quiet  spirit.     Her  whole  being  was  thrown  out 
of  equilibrium,  and  she  fell  into  violent  convuhnona.     ^^-^ 
Greta  sprinkled  her  with  ^wi  Se  Cologne,  gave  her  Pri 
drops,  and  wished,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  less  m  u*.> 
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thne,  less  excitable.  By  degrees  Clara  became  composed 
and  at  length  slept  calmly  with  her  head  reHting  on  tlie  kiitt) 
of  her  friend.  As  it  however  belonged  to  Miss  Greta's  i)ecu- 
liarities  to  give  a  humorous  close  to  all  scenes  in  which  91m3 
played  a  chief  part,  both  the  friends,  before  the  evening  was 
over^  were  heard  heartily  laughing. 

In  the  first  place  ^liss  Greta  tueoeeded  in  convincing 
Clara  that  she  would  be  fiur  more  useful  to  herself  and  her 
fellow-creatures  in  the  position  which  she  offered  her,  than  in 
any  other ;  that  she  in  this  manner  would  most  beautiiully 
fulfil  the  will  of  God,  which  consista,  especially,  in  people 
makiiw  each  other  happy.  When  all  this  was  arranged  and 
MitleC  Hiss  Grvta— who  felt  herself  as  Clara's  motherly 
friend  aathoriaed  to  labour  at  Clara's  education — gave  her, 
half  in  sport  aod  half  in  earnest,  a  little  lecture  on  her  former 
behaviour,  on  her  indifference,  her  eternal  sewing,  her  un- 
eourteoumasa,  all  which  she  painted  in  the  roost  repulsive 
features.  She  warned  Clara  for  the  future,  most  earnestly, 
to  refrain  from  these  things,  and  threatened  to  throw  all 
luckless  sewing  apparatus  into  the  fire  which  prevenUnl  her 
listening  to  people.  CUra  laughed,  promised  amendment ; 
and  Miss  Greta  promised  on  the  other  hand  no  longer  to 
torment  her  with  the  subject  of  marriage.  At  the  same  time 
she  wished  that  Clara  would  think  seriously  as  it  respected 
Baron  H.  But  eren  here  she  had  turned  the  page,  and  she 
no  longer  asked  whether  CUra  were  worthy  of  the  Baron, 
but  whether  the  Baron  were  worthy  of  her — whether  ha 
loved  her  sincerely  from  his  heart,  and  did  not  merely  wish 
to  possess  in  her  a  housewife.  The  origin  of  the  little 
Mliiis  beeame  again  of  importance  to  her,  and  she  resolved 
thoroughly  to  search  out  what  euirit's  child  he  was.  All 
thifl  iihe  proposed  to  prosecute  at  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Finally,  she  made  comparison  of  her  present  and 
former  sentiments  towards  Clara,  and  in  conclusion,  asked : 

**  But  tell  me,  bow  could  you  be  so  deaf  and  dumb  towards 
me?" 

*'  Because  then  I  did  not  love  you,*'  was  CUra's  answer. 

"And  now  r 

**  Now — no,  long,  long  ago  with  my  whole  soul— for  my 
whole  Ufe!" 

It  is  cfaarmiBg  when  young  girls  attach  tliemselves  to  each 
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othc*r,  live  with  one  another,  and  play  like  the  wtTM  on  the 
shore,  like  the  wind  with  the  young  leaves.  But  beautiful 
is  it  when  women  with  a  noble  cluuracter,  oonfirmed  by  life, 
prove  each  other,  and  value  each  other,  and  form  genumi 
tiriondships.  Such  bonds  of  friendships  take  plaee  mom 
treqiii>ntly  in  life  than  is  cotnnMmly  believed;  and  when  I  see 
two  teniale  friends  living  under  one  roof,  it  does  mr  heart 
good  ;  for  I  know  that  there  is  found  that  which  makes  lift 
pleaNant,  the  days  light  and  happy. 

And  what  indeed  require  we  more  for  happiness  than  a 
lawful  fn^doin,  daily  bread,  a  feiekd,  and — now  and  then  a 
n*frL>.Hhin^  thought,  a  light  breath  from  the  sphere  of  a  higher 
life, — a  little  listening  to  the  eonveraatMO  which  the  good 
and  the  wise  from  antiquity  to  the  present  time  hold  with 
each  other, — a  little  attention  to  the  great  drama  the  world, 
and  the  words  of  the  poeta, — ^yea,  a  little  intercourse  with 
the  things  which  eipand  the  breast  and  amend  the  heart,  so 
that  we  do  not  ahrink  together  too  muoh  into  the  Utile 
narrow  self^  into  the  impoveriehmeiit  of 
esistenoe. 


CHAPTBB  XVIII. 

OirWAKDt. 

0  vwy  will,  thi    m  m  t 

Thiri  are  dead  calms  not  onlv  on  the  sea,  hot  on  land 
and  in  life.  History  has  its  periods  of  dead  calm,  man  finds 
them  in  his  life ;  even  days  and  hours  have  their  calms.  This 
is  a  lasy,  yawning  time.  The  dead  calm  is  not  repose.  It 
is  a  standstill,  a  nalf-eleep,  a  dead  lock,  without  progress  or 
activity.  If  we  write  a  story  out  of  every-day  lite,  we  must 
indet^  treat  of  evenrthing;'  only  save  us  finna  having  to 
paint  the  perioda  of  dsad  calm— the  quinteaaenee  of  ao  many 
existences.  Theee  we  must  rush  rapidly  over,  otiierwiae  we 
run  the  hazard  of  not  being  read,  or  of  oooaaioning  a  oen> 
fiickneas  to  the  faithfully  waiting  reader.  Bat  with  secret 
horror  do  I  perceive  that  it  is  highly  necessary  to  steer 
rapidly  onwaros,  for  the  wind  in  my  story  haa  for  some  time 
fallen  conspicuously.  The  winter  life  in  the  capital,  of  which 
I  sketched  a  little,  haa  lulled  and  impeded  it ;  therefore  on* 
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wards,  onwards,  and  away,  from  this  time.  Wbilo  the  wind, 
Lowever,  yet  blows  but  niintly,  it  might  not  be  amiss,  for  the 
entertainment  of  my  passengers,  here  to  lift  a  veil,  here  t4 
draw  back  a  curtain,  here  to  peep  behind  a  jealousy,  and  U» 
look  about  a  little  in  general  after  our  friends. 

We  cannot  omit,  in  ike  next  place,  to  depict  with  great 
delight  the  consternation  of  the  Countess  Natalie,  the  joy  of 
the  three  wild  brothers,  the  long  face  of  the  ladyVmaid 
RowJie,  and  tlie  jor-beaming  one  of  the  cook,  who  was 
heartily  deroted  to  Clara,  at  the  moment  when  Mias  Greta 
with  her  decided  tone  and  manner  declared  that  Clara  and 
her  afiairs  belonged  now  to  her.  By  this  decisive  step  she 
smothered  all  tittle-tattle,  and  gave  to  the  glory  of  innocence 
which  surrounded  the  head  of  Clara  a  new  splendour. 

As  little  can  we  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  casting  a 
glance  into  Clara's  new  home,  and  seeing  how,  in  the  genial 
sunshine  of  friendship  and  kindness,  to  Miss  Greta's  great 
joy,  she  developed  her  extraordinary  skill  in  flower-painting 
from  nature,  a  talent  which  she  herself  laid  the  foundation 
of  during  a  life  which  had  so  few  flowers.  Miss  Greta  read 
to  her,  while  she  painted,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of 
Abrantes,  and  other  books  of  the  kind,  which  opened  Clara's 
eyes  to  the  living  and  brilliant  pUy  of  the  colours  of  ex- 
istence, and  at  once  amused  and  surprised  her.  Her  ideas 
of  life  could  not  be  disturbed,  for  they  were  true.  The  same 
were  Miss  Greta's.  Both  had  hitherto  been  too  exclusive, 
now  thcrr  brightened  and  harmonized  each  other.  Miss 
Greta  often  laid  the  book  down  and  watched  Clara's  paint- 
ing, still  oA«ner  did  she  look  into  her  quiet  contentea  eyes. 
She  laid  ber  band  on  Clara's  shoulder ;  Clara  looked  up,  and 
the  souls  of  the  two  friends  met  in  an  aflTectionate  gtanoe  ; 
then  Miss  Greta  returned  to  her  book.  Clara  painted  on  at 
her  flowers,  sod  life  seemed  to  both  light  and  lovely.  Clara's 
quiet,  beneficial  activity,  enlarged  also  the  view  of  her  friend 
in  the  household  sphere  of  life,  gave  to  her  a  more  attractive 
earnestness,  and  a  multiplied  interest. 

We  must  also  cast  a  passing  glance  on  Clara's  lovers  :  Mr. 
Frederiks  did  not  love  waiting,  and  aimed  on  all  occasions 
at  speedy  results.  After  a  second  discourse  with  Clam,  he 
pf  .'ss<:d  her  hand  rei^ectfiilly,  and  said  aflfectionately,  "  God 
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blest  you  !*'     Three  monthfl  afterwards  the  bleasiii^*  dt  tiM 
ehurch  were  pronounced  over  him  and  a  new  spouse. 

Baron  H.  perserered.  He  continued  to  show  Clara  the 
most  marked  attention ;  which  jet  eren  more  and  more  as- 
sumed the  expression  of  fatherly  affection.  He  divided  bis 
time  and  interest  between  Clara  and  Miss  Greta,  who  again 
r(>ootnmenced  her  inquiries  respecting  Filius,  but  which  tbe 
Baron  continued  with  equal  ingenuity  to  elude.  MiiiH  Ctn>ta 
had  gut  it  into  her  head — I  know  not  bow — that  Filius  was 
the  son  of  an  opera-dancer.  Miss  Oreta  cberisbed,  as  we 
must  admit,  manj  prejudices.  She  scorned  that  ensteoce, 
'*  with  the  legs  in  the  air,"  and  thia  suspected  liaimm^  which 
moreover  wounded  her  feeling  of  moral  propriety,  appended 
to  the  ^ood  qualities  of  the  Baron  a  dubious — but.  It  was 
given  him  to  understand  that  if  Clara  conseotad  to  a  union 
with  him,  he  could  only  receire  her  hand  throocli  the  eoii* 
sent  of  Miss  Oretii.  Baron  H.  replied  with  his  wont4>d 
galUntry,  that  the  belored  hand  would  only  through  tlim 
medium  become  dearer  to  him.  Clara  continued  to  benare  ia 
the  spirit  of  her  first  negative  answer ;  Baron  H .  contiDiied 
not  to  trouble  him^'lf  about  it,  and  the  i^rdiality  of  his  dis- 
IKmition,  the  fatherly  kindness  of  his  demeanour,  produced  by 
degrees  in  Clara  a  pleasun*  in  his  attffntkms^  aod  %  mao&nHj 
friendly  feeling  towards  him.  Filius  ihetAtd  her  pot^«& 
iu  a  vast  variety  of  styles. 

Nina  was  and  continued  the  obiect  of  all  eyes  and  all 
homa^.  Count  Ludwig  was  perpetually  about  her ;  their 
behaviour  to  each  other  was  friendly,  but  without  oonfidenoe. 
All  around  her  was  glittering  and  attractive,  yet  her  eye  be* 
trayed  even  more  waA  more  an  internal  joyleasness.  From 
day  to  day  sunk  she  deeper  in  a  dreamy  inactivity,  which  the 
Countess  constantly  promoted.  Languid  and  lovely,  reposing 
on  soU  silken  cushions,  surrounded  xrf  splendid  (lowerB,  she 
n>ad  the  newest  French  Dovela,  with  which  the  Countess 
rontiniially  supplied  her.  The  dever  but  immoral  Balaac, 
tiie  highly  imaginative  but  chaotic  Victor  Huso,  and  the 
whole  swarm  of  their  imitators,  were  never  out  o?  her  hands. 
)ij  degrees  a  oertain  change  in  her  seemed  to  take  ^bu  c. 


Her  dress  was  g»yer,  and  bore  no  longer  the  stamp  of  i^tnct 
y ;  she  Mtnt  her  ear  willingly  to  the  mai  ifold  fliT 
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teries  which  became  mly  the  bolder  and  closer  in  their  ap- 
proach. She  lost  by  degrees  something  of  her  nob  e  simpli- 
city, and  descended  more  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mortis. 
O  Nina,  Nina!  instead  of  elevating — as  Edla  hoped — those 
around  thee,  even  deeper  sankeet  thou  down  towards  them ! 
PoorEdhi! 

But  not  to  judge  too  aererely  of  Nina,  we  will  observe  her 
a  little  nearer.  Let  ua  cast  a  look  into  the  depth  of  her 
soul ;  let  ua  always  do  this  if  possible  with  erring  bretliren — 
our  censure  will  then  often  be  softened  into  pity.  We  will 
observe  her  in  one  of  those  moments  in  which  she  endeavours 
to  collect  herself  in  sditude,  and  to  reduce  her  thoughts  t4> 
paper ;  an  eicellent  nmge,  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  recom- 
mend to  my  fiur  youn^  rnuiers.     Nina  writes — 

**  Edla  bade  me  write  down  my  thoughts,  my  sensations, 
that  I  might  be  thus  able  to  judge  of  the  impressions  of  life 
upon  me.  Why  do  I  it  not  ?  Why  do  I  so  n- luctantly  take 
up  the  pen  ?  I  have  nothing  to  write.  My  impressions  are 
weak  ;  I  cannot  arranee  my  thoughts.  All  is  so  dark  within 
and  around  me.  All  it  to  oonfiised.  Life — men — mhat  are 
they  in  reality? 

**  Tboti  letteet  them  pass  away  as  a  stream,  and  they  are  as 
a  sleep ;  like  as  the  srass,  which  yet  speedily  witheretli. 
**  We  haste  away  like  water,  which  we  cannot  detain. 
**  Edla  gave  me  another  and  a  higher  doctrine.  Why  will 
it  not  become  living  in  me  P  Edla,  I  admire  thee !  I  admire 
thy  strength !  but  I  myself  shall  never  possess  it.  Ah  !  my 
life  b  the  waving  of  the  wind,  which  speeds  on,  and  knows 
not  whence  it  ocnneth  or  whither  it  eoetn  ;  it  is  like  the  wavea 
of  the  8ea»  which  rise  and  isll,  and  leave  no  trace  behind ;  it 
iM  like  the  fog,  which,  damp  and  joyless,  floats  oyer  flowery 
meadows,  tarries  a  night,  and  disappears. 

**  But,  O  my  God  I  tnou  who  didst  create  me,  thou  wilt  not 
rejef-t  me  on  account  of  m^  weakness.  The  feeble  seed  which 
or>uld  not  develop  itself  in  this  earth,  thou  wilt  one  day  rail 
into  life  beneath  another  sun.  Tea,  yea,  yes,  that  I  do  be- 
lieve. 

'*  It  is  certainly  great  and  noble  in  life  to  desire  only  one 
tiling,  to  advance  unchangeably  towards  one  fixed  goal ;  to  do 
the  nght  without  weakness  and  wavering!  But  must  this  virtue 
be  wholly  bound  up  with  hardness  and  severity?     Was  Ue 
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hard,  the  DiTina  one,  who  walked  the  earth  mi  a  in>del  toi 
mankind  P     Ludwig  in  hard — Ludwig  gifet  me  jNun. 

'*0  kindness!  Olore! 

"  Love !  What  was  it  which  I  Uitely  felt  in  the  innermonl 
depths  of  my  soul  ?  It  was  as  if  a  ray  of  light  broke  throu^h 
it.  What  a  heavenly  sensation  !  Ah !  to  ezperienoe  that  ir 
long  dnuighta,  which  I  now  only  have  a  ^impae  of,  and  then 
— to  die  1  It  was  like  lightning— but  it  is  past.  All  ii  i  ' 
dark.     Hy  soul  is  faint. 

*'  I  permit  myself  to  be  led  by  other  people.  I 
common  amongst  the  common.  Fooliah  apeeeh!  They 
whom  I  stjle  common  are  probably  bettor  tliao  I.  Happier 
thev  certainly  are.  When  Edla  was  near  me,  it  waa  bettor 
with  me. 

"  Ludwig  doea  not  love  me.  He  loves  only  himself.  Edla  P 
Bdla  has  given  me  up.  She  needa  me  not.  To  whom  am  I 
neoeaaaiy  r  Mina !  my  little  sister !  why  went  you  so  early 
away  to  the  angeb  of  Ood,  and  left  me  alone  P  Had  Mina 
lived,  I  had  Iwen  different.  But  now— the  darkneaa,  the 
deathly-oold,  which  Ibrmerly  enveloped  ma,  I  fear  will  never 
wholly  leave  me — I  fear  they  have  oompleleiy  become 
of  my  life.    Oh,  that  night !— the  eoftn— the  nknce 


of  death— the  icy-oold— theae  i  ahall  never,  never  Ibmi. 

«*  Life !  what  la  life  P  To  breathe  lightly  and  joyftdly  P  I 
do  not  live — and  I  fear  to  die.  The  grave  is  my  image  of 
horror,  on  which  I  cannot  think !  I  would  often  so  gladly, 
•0  very  gUdly  awake  out  of  the  ahimber  which  oppreaaea  my 
soul.  I  see  my  fellow-creaturea  so  joyoua  around  me,  I 
would  be  aa  they  are.  I  endeavour  to  reeemble  them,  and 
to  do  as  they  do.  I  will  yet  seek  what  it  means — to  live !  t  > 
enjoy!" 

in  our  hasty  transit  to  fresh  occurreooea,  we  vriU  not,  bow- 
ever,  forget  Edla,  nor  to  withdraw  the  eurtatn  from  the  aeene 
of  her  preaent  obscurity. 

Beautiful  and  refreahing  is  the  call  to  oonaole  innoeent 
BufTrnng.  The  highest  duty  which  heaven  demand*,  the 
noblest  which  earth  offera,  has  this  object.  Bven  the  potent 
tongue  of  flattery  mayst  thou  here  employ,  for  the  work  i^ 
holy.  But  unspeakably  heavy  and  irkaome  ia  the  call,  to 
raise  again  those  who  have  simk  through  their  own  faujt*- 
And  this  was  £dla*s  employment. 
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Frivolity,  felly,  a  ^litt^ring  life,  debts,  bankruptcy,  want, 
•nd  contempt,  constituted  the  history  of  the  married  pair 
with  whom  Edla  now  found  herself,  tiusband  and  wife  had 
faithfully  helped  each  other  to  dissipate  a  considerable  for- 
tune. J^ow  they  stood  deserted ;  children  and  necessity  grew 
up  together  in  the  house ;  the  world  pointed  with  the  finger 
at  them,  and  the  fearful  pressure  of  life  came  over  them 
a  pressure  so  well  known,  tnoth  to  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
but  to  the  litter — and  justly — the  most  insupportable.  I^q 
them  morning  comes,  but  brings  no  refreshment ;  the  dawn* 
ing  day  brings  no  light :  spring  displays  all  its  enchantments, 
its  transports  thrill  through  all  the  Teins  of  nature,  but  the 
soul  of  man  becomes  neither  young  nor  glad.  Gloomy  and 
thick  as  a  December  fog,  it  lies  on  their  senses.  The  si^ht 
of  their  lUbw-men  gires  them  pain ;  they  fly  from  thtir 
presence.  The  ^oriooe  pietnres  of  nature  and  of  art  are 
lost  to  them,  are  without  Talue,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
delightful  awakes  only — bitterness.  Ever  more  oppressively, 
more  wearily,  roll  the  years  away.  Ever  fitinter,  in  more  in- 
dHbrenoe  and  exclusion,  do  they  pass  their  days.  They  speak 
of  death,  of  the  graye,  but  only  as  of  a  long  death-sleep, 
only  as  a  respite  mm  long-enduring  pain. 

Such  was  the  home  and  such  the  people  to  whom  Edla 
rame.  She  came  with  her  firm  soul,  with  her  clear,  circum- 
spect mind,  and  her  strengtheninff  presence  produced  an 
auMMcioas  change.  The  wue  nused  herself  from  her  sick- 
bed, on  which  the  weariness  of  life  had  thrown  her.  The 
husband  remained  away  from  the  noisy  stupifying  compan, 
in  which  he  sou^t  to  orown  the  sense  of  his  suffering.  The 
children  coUectM  instinctively  i^wut  the  friendly,  considerate 
stranger.  Edla  did  not  permit  the  first  impression  which 
she  made  to  pass  away.  Her  relatives  were  capable  of  in- 
struction ;  people  who  possessed  good  but  neglected  talents, 
and  who  valueci  themselves  less,  the  more  they  perceived  the 
value  of  their  wasted  life.  She  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
truths  of  life,  to  order  and  beauty ;  she  revived  in  them  the 
courage  to  raise  themselves  again,  showed  them  the  way,  and 
called  forth  in  them  a  noble  ambition.  Not  like  Job's  com- 
forters did  Edla  comfort  and  exhort ;  she  said  with  the  Chi- 
nese philosopher — ** Where  are  there  men  without  faults. 
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But  we  must  make  oiinelves  acquaiDted  with  these  faulti^ 
and  expunge  them;  and  this  change  renews  the  heart.  K«s 
pentaiice  is  the  spring-time  of  virtue.  Bepentauoe  and 
ameiidmeot  make  men  great.  Great  and  little  faults,  great 
and  sinall  trespasses,  will  then  be  formrea.  ^  He  who  thu« 
purified  his  own  heart,  flings  purity  anaa  precious  glor}'  over 
ail  that  surrounds  and  approaches  him.** 

Kdia's  relatives  listenea  esgerly  to  her  doctrines,  and  took 
the  path  slie  pointed  out  to  them.  Not  alone  with  good 
counsel  and  good  teaching  did  Edla  help  them,  but  also — 
pardon  me,  £dla!  methinks  I  see  thy  displeased  glance! 
Thou  needest  not,  and  desiretl  not  acknowledgoient  and  the 
praiite  of  men. 

When  spring  came,  and  EdU  nw  courage  and  actirity  pre- 
vailing in  the  house  which  she  found  so  deeply  sunken,  she 
was  seised  with  an  inconeeiTable  bnginc  for  bone  and  Nina, 
the  dearest  object  of  all  her  wiabea,  i3l  her  thongfaU  and 
feelings.  Nina  wrote  but  seldom,  always  allbetionately,  but 
briefly  and  on  unimportant  sabjeets.  Fh>m  her  childhotMi 
writing  had  been  her  avenioiL  lliia  dreamy  life  deprived  hvr 
of  the  power  of  expreasiDC  herself.  When  Edla  learned  that 
Nina  went  to  the  iMiiha,  ane  resolved  also  to  journey  thither 
and  to  surprise  her  beloved  sister. 

If  we  have  no  oSeial  iateUigeiiee  of  this  journey  to  the 
hatha,  it  is  beoauae  we  forgot  to  make  a  formal  visit  to  the 
President  and  his  lady.  The  Countess  was  nervous— oi 
course,  and  as  Miss  Greta*s  strength  did  not  progress  ^uite 
satisfactorily,  a  journey  to  the  baths  was  therefore  prescribed, 
end  the  Countess  knew  how  to  tune  her  physician,  so  that 
he  found  the  very  same  remedy  necessary  for  the  President 
and  Nina,  whose  pale  cheeks  reproached  the  life  of  the  paxt 
winter.  And  as  a  genvral  bath  journey  was  resolvc*d  on,  we, 
mv  rvaders,  will  tollow  the  stream,  and  seek  out  refreshment 
toa 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  WATEBINO.PLAOE. 
Your  bmltbf  niankiod ! — Kamio. 
Ok !  I  vovld  tkmp  Um  wbule  of  hamiui  kirn. 
IJato  mj  wann  and  lore-onnrfluiring  b<iui  : 
WooU  wHh  Its  bkod  mpatam  all  bvinan  pair 
And  with  iu  pohw  kindto  obIj  joy.— Kk. 

Sbbst  thou,  mj  reader,  those  long  avenues  of  lofl j  lime* 
trees  and  mapks,  whose  thick  foliage  is  tranRpiereed  by  the 
c;olden  beams  of  the  sun  ?  Seest  thou  how,  right  an(l  left, 
ihej  are  sorroonded  by  green  meadows,  on  whic'h  small  m^at 
wooden  hoosea  are  scattmd,  finom  the  doors  of  which  people 
stream  past  with  fljiiinnn  in  their  hands  F  Seest  thou  how 
these  greet  one  another,  and  begin  their  common  promenade 
towards  the  fountain  and  the  saloon  P  Poor  and  rich,  high 
and  low,  invalids  in  bodj  and  soul,  all  move  thitherward,  in 
order  to  drink  life  from  the  bosom  of  nature.  The  kind 
mother!  her  rich  wells  flow  for  all,  all!  She  makes  no 
difference  amongst  her  children ;  she  knows  nothing  of  a 
step<:hild,  and  otfers  to  all  her  life  and  strength. 

The  morning  is  fresh  and  even  a  little  cool.  The  dew  lies 
silverj  on  the  grass,  and  the  bents  bow  themselves  heavily 
beneath  the  bright  load  of  pearls.  The  fresh  sharp  air  causes 
many  forgotten  roses  to  bloom  again  on  sickly  cheeks.  The 
swaUows  circle  hither  and  thither,  and  the  chorus  of  chaf- 
flnehea  and  titlarks  shout  fVom  the  topa  of  the  trees  a 
thousand*fold  vivats ! 

The  President's  family  distinguishes  itself  amongst  the 
guests  of  the  bath  by  a  tasteful  toilette,  and  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  their  bearing,  the  certain  sign  of  aristocratic 
rank.  Nina's  beauty  sets  all  the  lorymeitet  in  motion.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  class  amongst  the  visitors  of  the 
bath  speedily  surround  this  group.  Many  are  old  acquaint- 
ances, others  would  be  so.  Wealth,  beauty,  and  rank,  assert 
their  pretensions  in  the  world,  let  people  demonstrate  ss 
much  as  they  please  that  all  is  but  dust  and  ashes.  No  one 
noticed  Clara,  but  Clara  enjoyed  more  than  they  all.  She 
had  never  before  been  at  a  watering-place ;  had  never  before 
heard  the  song  of  birds  on  a  fresh  clear  morning,  had  never 
9een  the  pearls  of  dew  glitter  in  the  grass,  knew  not  tho 
fragrance  of  plants,  and  the  balm  of  the  wide  f^  air.    Now 
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th«  perceived  the  glonr  of  the  earth,  her  heart  was  full,  ▼•«, 
overaowing;  it  sweliBd  to  thank  the  Creator  for  all' his 
wonders ;  and  she  feared  lest  she  should  burst  into  tears. 
Mine  Oreta  obsenred  the  deep  emotion  of  her  soul,  and 
sought  with  friendly  sportifeness  to  moderate  it.  The  tv .  > 
soon  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  advanced  do^^  < 
the  avenue.  And  who  oomes  towards  them,  tall,  stately,  ana 
well-fed;  the  head  somewhat  thrown  back,  with  a  full, 
friendlT,  smiling  countenance,  and  followed  bj  a  little  boy, 
whose  olond  head  nearly  buried  itself  in  his  packet  collar,  as 
if  he  would  defend  his  ears  from  the  morning  air  P  Wlui 
but  Baron  H.  and  his  Filius !  In  a  direct  line  he  marehrd 
up  to  Miss  Oreta  and  Clara,  who  received  him  with  some 
degree  of  surprise,'  but  with  ^[reat  cordiality.  Filius  even  is 
oamsedbyMissOrct* — who  is  not  tftotmate  in  free  nature  P 
They  seated  tbemselTes  oo  a  bendi  imdMr  the  trees.  The 
avenue  became  eveiy  momeoi  fuller  of  promenadara,  whom 
the  sunjJiine  allured  from  the  dusty  saloon  of  the  fountain. 

Baron  H.  distributed  on  all  sides  salutations,  hand-shakes, 
and  friendly  nods,  for  he  knew  the  whole  world.   Miss  Qivtn 
took  the  IsrfMtts  to  her  aid,  and  Baron  H.  made  known  : 
her  the  passers-by,  in  bis  jmoulisr,  lively  manner. 

**  There,  mr  most  gracMiaa,  goes  a  man  who  ones  in  )> 
lile  played  tne  fool,  and  sines  then  has  eoostantly  shov^u 
himself  a  brave  fellow.  Near  us  stands  another,  who  one 
fine  day  achieved  an  eiploit  d  U  TVtet,  set  himself  therelbre 
to  drink  to  the  gUwy  of  it,  and  drank  and  drank  hioMelf 
down  to  the  lowest  step  of  humanity.  One  may  see  bv 
this " 

**  That  one  swallow  mskes  no  summer,"  said  Miss  Oreta. 

"  Excellent !  that  is  just  what  I  mean.  This  oldish,  rather 
venerable  Udy  in  the  ^y  shawl,  is  my  gracious  aunt  Q.  In 
my  youth  I  was  much  in  her  house.  Aey  were  happy  davs 
for  me  when  I  saw  her  about  to  read  a  romance;  on  the 
contraiy,  anxiety  pressed  my  heart  together  when  she  took 


up  a  sermon.    Oood  hunioiir,  acmiieseenee,  and  abeolution 


for  all  faulta,  were  the  eflbel  oi  tae  romanoe.  A  Roomily 
furrowed  brow,  severitv,  morala,  and  all  sorts  of  mt4*rdic- 
tions,  were  the  fruit  elf  the  sermon ;  from  which  one  niight 
obviously  draw  the  eoodusion,  that  W9  ought  only  to  read 
romances,  and  no  semoos.** 
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•*  See  r*  said  Clara,  with  an  expressioi  of  the  deepest 
sympathy — **  see  this  unfortunate  young  w  jman  who  seems 
jiiite  lame,  and  looks  so  ill.     Do  you  know  her?" 

*'  Quite  well.  It  is  Fanny  M.,  a  poor  girl  without  parents 
or  reUtiyes,  and  who  does  not  know  a  single  day  of  health.*' 

*'  Good  bearen  !'*  sighed  Clara  with  tearful  eyes,  "*  that  is 
a  sorrowful  life." 

**  Not  so  much  so  as  it  appears.  She  has  an  amusement 
which  lifts  her  abore  the  troubles  of  life,  and  allows  her  to 
make  many  beayeu-y  pilgrinuiffes.** 

**  The  reading  of  the  beit  and  moat  celebrated  poets  and 
authors.  As  it  is  her  deetiny  on  earth  to  be  a  wonneaten 
flower,  she  drinks  the  dew  of  life  out  of  a  higher  world, 
whoae  prophets  are  the  poets.  Who  shall  blsnie  her  for 
this,  and  not  much  rather  from  their  hearts  wish  her  happi* 
ness  through  it  ?  Talk  to  her  of  Klopstock,  and  you  will  see 
how  thp  hmguid  eye  will  kindle.** 

And  Clara*s  e^e  kindled  at  the  thought  of  a  comforted 
unfortunate.  Miss  Oreta*s  attention  was  distracted  by  the 
pasjiem-by. 

"  Tell  roe,  aboye  all  tbin^  good  Baron,  who  are  this  ex- 
traordinarily  ugly  and  so  faithtuUy-adhering-together  familv? 
lather  and  mother,  five  daiightem,  and  three  eons, — did  one 
.  ver  see  anything  so  owl-like?  What  people  are  they  ?  i 
think  thej  must  be  a  ^reat  burden  to  each  other.** 

"  The  iMBst  and  happiest  people  in  the  world !  Good,  cheer- 
ful, witty,  accomplisned,  well-in  funned,  and  so  affectionate  to 
one  another,  that  they  are  completely  contented,  and  ask 
yeiy  little  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  of  them.*' 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  solution !  But  tell  me,  I  pray,  who 
is  the  lady  in  the  swing  opposite  to  us  ?  She  greeted  vf»u 
s while  ago.  She  makes  a  painful  impression  on  roe.  Her 
features  are  noble,  but  not  pleasing;  there  is  something 
sinister  in  her  eipreaeion.  She  is  silent  and  gloomy  as  a 
mummy.  Has  she  committed  some  crime  P  Can  she  be  as 
others  are  ?     Can  she  speak  a  cheerful  word  and  laugh  ?** 

'*  That  can  she  not;  she  can  only  pray-  In  those  down- 
cast eyes,  that  ^loomj  countenance,  wiiich  belongs  rather  to 
death  than  to  life,  we  see  that  prayer  only  can  saye  her  from 
a  deep  thought  which  might  degenerate  into  madness.     I 
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have  been  told  that  she  had  formerlj  a  lover  who  was  nn- 
worthj  of  her,  and  who  died  an  enl  death,  that  is,  by  hi« 
own  hand.  So  much  I  know  of  Sophia  T.,  that  she  b  not 
happy  in  her  paternal  home.  Father,  mother,  broihera,  and 
aistera,  are  character*  who  are  totally  unlike  herself,  and 
therefore  live  in  perpetual  diaoord  witfi  her.  Notay  ooaten- 
tion  and  atrife  are  the  muaie  of  the  house,  and  all  €KeH 
theinael?ea  to  oaibawl  eaeh  other.*' 

''The  intolenble  erealurea!  and  she,  the  poor  8;irl?** 

*'She  keepa  ailenoe.  She  fleeto  away  like  a  shadow,  and 
lingers  in  this  world  only  to  pray  for  the  unwoithpr  one  whom 
she  lofed,  and  for  those  who  make  her  dailr  life  a  toment. 
Her  eipression  reminds  one  of  a  martyr  of  UooMnieluno.  It 
ia  a  dlenfc,  but  living  Jfistrers." 

**  Oraeioaa  heaven!  an  faiosasant  prayer  and  this  unbleesed 
expression  of  eoontenance !    It  would  make  one  deapair.** 

^  We  ought  never  to  do  that.  However  long  she  may 
pray,  she  will  finally  gain  an  cntranee  into  heaven;  but 
everything  haa  ito  time.  Do  not  look  so  much  it  ber ;  it  is 
not  good,  ^^  ^iMt  do  ■>**^*ag  f^f  her.  She  must  bear  her 
burdanluw  many  otbers.** 

•*  And  if  she  beeone  insane  K 


That  haa  many  a  one  bean  bsAirs  her,  and  it  ia  not  the 
It  that  can  happen.  Tbe  night  of  tbe  insane  baa  alao  ito 
oing.  Bot  let  nanotieeaometbing  more  agrssable.  Can 
imagine  now  on  what  the  gentleomn  there  with  tbe  long 


Tou  imagme  now  on  wnas  warn  guiiiiwHBii  foeiw  wna  mm  iwik 
legsliveaP  What civea  btm strsngth and  eoonifs  to  bear 
his  csMlMiee?  It  la  FoBtftrroLvnat  He  ferfsts  •vary- 
r ;  ears  and  joy,  friendabtp  and  amni^, 


his  dinner 

At  nlgbt  he  has  forgotten  yesterdaVand  therstoa  be  awakea 

in  tbe  morning  a  new  man;  or  lathar  a  new  ia  latm  s,  if  that 

yon  moia  appropriate.     And  be  there  with  tbe 

mar,  tbe  serions  brow,  whose  tgore  reminds  yon 

of  a  trunk,— do  yon  know  what  fives  him  joy  of 

heart,  aetivity,  and  freshness  of  life ?     It  isKBMoaT !     His 
whole  life  is  thankfulnesa.    Ha  Uvea,  thinka,  and  simaa  only 
to  a^nire  a  fortune  for  tbe  ektldren  of  his  benaftwtor.** 
**  Aat  is  brave !"  exclaimed  Misa  Greta. 
**  So  say  I  too,  and— ^ !  your  most  humble  servant,  Tiadv 

p,^ ,  a ebarminc,  dear  huly.    She  has  a  dtlightful  may 

of  chatting  on  for  wSole  bonrs ;  only  it  somewhat  w 
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one  that  tke  speaks  alwm  of  herself,  of  her  experiences  and 
merits,  and  espedallj  or  her  rule  never  to  speak  or  to  tliink 
of  herself.  To  listen  to  her,  you  would  think  that  she  lived 
from  morning  till  night  in  a  perpetual  state  of  self-denial 
only  for  the  sake  of  others,  reckomug  her  own  will  and  plea- 
sure as  nothing,  but  only  taking  thought  for  the  comfort  of 
her  husband,  the  childrai,  and  the  li8tet^-in-law.  (N.B.— I 
know  many  other  ladies  who  life  in  the  same  sweet  convic. 
tion.)  Qnite  toadied  br  her  own  eioellence,  she  receives 
with  modert  aMtomoe  all  thai  the  poets  and  other  people  of 
that  kind  say  of  the  exodknoea  of  ladies,  and  looks  upon  her- 
self as  an  actual  angel  (See  the  N.B.  abore.)  But  a  good 
friend  has  whispered  me  that  her  husband  one  day,  on  an  ac- 
quaintance exdairoinc, '  Your  angel  of  a  wife,*  in  the  spleen 
of  his  heart  replied,  ^  Yea,  indeed,  a  lovely  angel  !*  " 

Miss  Orefta  bQi^  and  Mid,  **  You  teem  to  find  no  aneels 
amonpt  the  ladiea."  ^ 

"  Yee,  mj  most  graeioiia  one^  I  tee  more  angels  amongst 
them  than  la  good  for  nj  bead  and  heart ;  but  «y  angels  do 
not  praise  thenaelTea." 

"And  in  that  ^ber  are  riffht;  for  nothing  is  more  fatal. 
But.  who  IS  this  P  The  gentleman  looks  like  an  author  of 
great  works,  which  I,  howerer,  have  no  deatro  to  read." 

^  I  must  admire  your  good  taste.  He  ia  actually  an  author, 
and  mdeed  thewriter  of  a  bookon  the  deatinationof  woman; 
the  contenta  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  this :— *The  wife 
shall  be  edueated  for  the  hnsband.  Thou  shalt  be  obedient 
to  thy  husband.  Thoa  ihalt  endeavour  to  please  him  in 
erery  unaginable  manner.  Haa  he  faults;  seek  in  deep 
humility  to  oorreet  them,  and  that  without  his  knowing  of  it. 
If  they  cannot  be  eradicaled,  nek  then  to  hide  them  from  the 
world,  and  knre  him  only  the  more  tnderiy.  In  short,  thou 
Shalt  only  exist  for  thir  husband,  be  submismve,  and  perfect 
for  all  time.    Amen  P^' 

"Do  you  ^,  Baron,"  said  Hiss  Greta,  « I  often  wish 
that  you  would  turn  author.  I  am  penuaded  you  would  give 
us  many  a  good  and  ptoAtabie  book.*' 

"Doyou  know,  my  ^aeiooa  Udj,  that  I  for  a  long  time 

entering  this  path.  I  began  to  write  a  phOoeophical  romance, 
and  was  quite  amazed  at  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  whick 
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flowed  from  my  pen,  and  which  was  to  pass  thenoe  into  th« 
hearts  of  men.  It  seemed  to  me  aa  if  the  world  could  not 
exist  without  my  book,  and  I  could  scarcely  conceive  how  it 
had  been  carried  on  without  it  till  this  time.  I  was  already 
in  the  midst  of  my  '  Opus,*  when  one  day  I  took  up  the 
catechism  in  order  to  examine  a  little  boy.  I  soon  began  to 
read  for  myself,  and  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  impresaiou 
which  this  perusal  made  upon  me.  Tea,  I  was  as  mxuh 
moved  as  charmed  and  ashamed,  when  I  saw  as  clear  as  tne 
sun  thut  the  world  was  already  in  poaaesaion  of  all  that  it 
needed  for  eternity.  I  immediately  arose,  and  burned  ny 
manuscript,  whose  best  thoughts  I  now  saw  were  but  an 
extract  finom  the  catechism ;  and  from  that  time  the  Toiee  of 
my  understanding,  whenever  I  have  got  a  longing  to  instmct 
mankind,  has  invariably  shouted  to  me  with  a  tone  of  thunder 
— '  They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets  f  if  they  hear  them 
not,  neither  would  they  Itfton  thougb  one  should  rise  from  the 
dead!**' 

**  Very  fine,  dear  Baioo.  But  perdon  me  if  I  am  disposed 
to  beliefe  that  the  '  dinne  Isfinass*  has  also  a  small  part  in 
the  honour  with  which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  inspiivd  you 
sgainst  your  work ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  fiur  nnom  par- 
ticipating in  your  opinion  of  the  soflUfloey  of  a  single  book. 
Besides  this,  I  need  books  to  amuse  me.'* 

**  You  wish  to  be  amused  1  Well  then,  my  most  meioua, 
do  observe  that  gentleman  with  the  heavy,  and  that  uidy  with 
the  light,  nit,  who  wander  inseparably  together  in  quest  of 
pleaaure,  IDce  two  dogs  in  couples  who  continually  snarl  and 
Dite  each  other.  Never  did  heaven,  perfaapa,  create  such  a 
brother  and  sister.  He  finds  diifieulties  in  everyldhtng,  in  life, 
in  death — ^in  the  latter  of  wfaieh  he  is  probably  right  enough. 


— in  standing,  going,  aitttng,  and  lying ;  eoanA^ 
conceive  how  1m  gels  through  the  world.  She,  on  the  eon- 
trary ,  belongs  to  the  good-natured  but  obscure  optmiists,  who, 
without  knowing  why,  eootinuaUr  erpUin  and  protest '  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  for  the  best.'  She  says  of  the 
earthquake  in  Lisbon,  and  of  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution,  that  they  wers  certainly  for  some  good  purpose. 
Is  it  bad  weatherP  then  she  dedarea  it  will  be  aU  the  liner 
for  it  to-morrow ;  and  if  the  last  day  waa  arrived,  and  the  de- 
ftructiou  of  the  world,  I  am  certain  she  would  find  a  moment 
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to  assure  some  perishing  fellow-Christian  that  '  it  will  all  turn 
out  for  the  best.'  And  certain  as  I  am  that  this  view  oi 
things  aufond  is  quite  correct,  Christian,  and  sensible,  yet  I 
cannot  deny  but  that  the  good  lady  often  reminds  me  of  the 
parrot,  which,  while  a  turkey-cock  was  pecking  out  its  eyes, 
continued  crWng — *  That  is  beautiful !  that  is  beautiful !'  I 
once  had  a  mind  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  for  I  would  fain  my- 
self look  at  life  on  its  best  side,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  liti) 
must  pM8  lightly  with  one  who  takes  it  so  easily ;  but  when 
she  consoled  me  in  a  cursed  attack  of  gout  which  tormented 
me  for  a  whole  year  also  with  her  *  all  for  the  best,'  the  affair 
broke  suddenly  off.  For  the  rest,  I  can  only  from  my  heart 
wish  her  luck  with  her  views  of  life,  and  must  admire  her 
patience  with  the  heavy-blooded  brother,  who  cannot  live 
without  her,  and  yet  is  in  a  continual  fever  of  contradiction 
with  her.    The  singularlv-dressed  lady  who  follows  her " 

"  Ah !  Madame  K. ;  1  know  her,"  interposed  Miss  Greta. 
^  This  person  has  more  than  once  tempted  me  to  commit 
some  foUy  or  stupidity,  or  to  defend  them.  When  she  gpoke 
or  listened,  I  beoune  invariably  thoughtless  or  giddy." 

*'  Tou  ajBtonish  me,  since  she  is  precisely  the  opposite  of 
giddy." 

"  Exactly  so ;  or  rather,  because  she  is  so  in  a  heavy,  pom- 
pout  waj.  She  will  be  philosophical,  I  take  it ;  and  reasons, 
demonstrstet,  and  refutes  to  eternity.    A  thousand  times  in 

kher  company  occar  to  me  the  words  of  the  Bible — '  Let  thy 
eonvenation  be  yea,  yeh^  nay,  nay ;  for  whatever  is  more 
than  this  cometb  of  enl.'  Tou  smile,  Clara ;  I  see  you  think 
with  me." 

"  And  yet,"  observed  the  Baron,  "  this  inquiry  and  disqui- 
sition may  have  a  very  honourable  foundation ;  it  is  the  ne- 
eeamU  of  explaining  tne  world  to  her  own  8ati8fSM;tion." 

"  You  open  up  to  me  there  a  new  view,"  said  Miss  Greta, 
afVer  a  moment's  reflection ;  "  but  in  no  case  will  I  be  one  of 
those  who  receive  the  exposition  from  her,  since  she  seems 
to  me  to  have  a  wrong  bent  in  her  inquiries.  I  had  a  thou- 
sand  times  rather  hear  the  good  Madame  N.,  who  talks  inces* 
santly,  but  with  all  her  soul,  of  her  children  and  domestics." 
"  I  admit  that  you  are  right,  and  am  of  your  taste ;  this 
subject  of  conversation  may  be  as  good  as  any  other  for  the 

time,  and  the  mind  is  much  influenced " 

i2 
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Here  Miss  (^reta  laid  her  hand  on  the  Baron*s  aim,  and 
said  softly,  but  earnestly,  ^  In  the  name  of  heaven  who  is 
that  ? — who  is  that  P — the  lady  there  in  the  bladL  dress,  who 
just  now  goes  round  the  elder-hed^  ?  She  looks  like  a  wan- 
dering shade,  and  casts  such  a  cunous  keen  elance  at  ua.*' 

Scitfcely  had  Baron  H.  set  his  eyes  on  the  black-attired 
lady,  who  at  this  moment  disappeared  behind  the  eldeivhedge, 
than,  as  if  struck  i^-ith  an  deomc  shock,  he  sprang  up  and 
darted  like  an  arrow  after  her.  liiaa  Gkvta  ^aied  after  him 
with  wonder  and  curiosity.  They  met  next  in  the  fountain 
saloon,  and  the  Baron,  quite  out  of  breath,  flurried,  and  in 
perspiration,  said  only  that  he  had  fancied  he  taw  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  lady,  but  could  not  find  her. 

The  little  critical  company  now  went  on  in  silence,  and 
filled  and  drank  the  prescribed  glaaa  religiously.  While  they 
are  drinking  and  promenading,  howerer,  we  will  continue 
this  criticism  a  little,  hoTer  with  our  eyee  and  thoughts  over 
the  swarming  multitude,  and  confide  to  the  reader  our  ob- 
•crvationa.  Tor  the  doinffs  and  aufferinga,  life  and  action, 
of  men,  are  a  subject  which  doea  not  soon  weaij  the  atten- 
tion ;  to  see  how  Tariooalj  the  world  reflects  itaelf  in  the 
manv,  and  yet  how  we  conatantly  recognise  human  nature. 
All  fiave  the  spirit  of  Qad  and  the  prospect  of  death. 

And  death  r  Can  we  read  anything  of  this  in  yon  charm- 
ing little  head,  which  glances  so  gaily  and  full  of  ufe's  enjoy- 
ment around  on  the  worid  f  Its  yonng  possessor  knows  at 
least  little  about  it.  She  lores  the  dmoe,  musio,  a  ^ad  word 
and  glad  flusea,  the  sun  and  the  flowers;  Her  soul  is  turned 
completely  towards  the  aunny  side  of  life ;  she  dreads  the 
other  like  sin.  She  dances  through  life,  innocent,  sinking, 
and  playing.  Let  no  surly  fellow  shake  his  head  at  oeri 
human  life  needs  also  its  sky*larka — 

SpraadtE  wfa^ 
la  tiM  mDthkm  mmr\ 

UctlHBriMla, 

FMwuTteiti, 
BomtlNlraMiMoV. 

OrWrnrmontl 

Uttbvdhuit 

Driv*  framtMftli 

▲Biu 
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Stin  the  woes 

VnrtM  knows; 
Let  its  psth  be  trod, 

With/^ad  chime 

Till  it  climb 
To  the  throne  of  God ! 

.  LiFB*8  WEABiFESs! — Yes,  if  thou  canst,  refresh  the  spint 
of  life.  See  how  yon  bowed  head  steals  to  the  fountain,  not 
daring  to  hope,  and  knowing  not  joy.  On  the  green  tree  on 
which  I  had  already  hung  my  lyre  I  will  also  siug  for  it  a 
little  song : 

Is  for  tbe«  «uth*s  wide  boriaoa, 

Void  of  bsw  sod  feB  «r  KkiBf 
Hmst  tbsB  lo  fad  M  fiiil 

B«t  tht  sbmbv  of  tlM  tombr 
Oh !  one  mens  tbers  Tct  b  ipna 
For  all  saftring  void  of  shiuiM, 
Oas  whose  oonqMnnf  Ares  aeV  fidkth— 

PMisaes  b  Us  besvWlj  Bsme. 
Tm,  it  is  lbs  tnaqvfl  imtm 

Whero  thsssoMB  drops  fab  oar; 
Jofints  SBitfa^  wesrj  wsndeiei'. 

Whoa  Ids  <xs  hsth  esagfat  that  shore. 
PMisnes  stiDs  all  ssrthlj  sorrow, 

CsOs  fbftb  daj  from  midnight's  gkxxn ; 
And  Um  tborn-oown  of  the  ndknr 
Doth  the  ▼ictor's  wrsstb 
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But  where  was  I  just  now  P  Ah,  truly,  at  the  watering- 
place.    I  sang  joy  and  patience.     Good ! 

But  the  poetical  vein  springs  up  with  the  lightest  pressure, 
and  its  playful  outpourings  mingle  with  the  waters  of  eternal 
life,  which  incessantly  flow  in  the  human  loiil  firom  immortal 
fountains.  I  will  pursue  it,  and  obserre  the  souls  whom  it 
will  bless.  Here  are  the  good,  the  loving,  they  who  breathe 
in  mutual  aflection ;  how  much  ^;ood  they  do  to  my  heart ! 
How  light  and  serene  the  air  is  in  their  neighbourhood! 
Here  are  the  powerful,  they  who  carve  out  their  own  fate 
with  a  mighty  will,  whose  every  respiration  sends  forth  great 
thoughts, — who  observe  life  and  themselves  from  the  highest 
point  of  view.  The  sight  of  them  is  strengthening.  Their 
eye  is  clear — is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  Have  they  not  sought 
for  and  found  the  truth,  the  beautiful,  the  glorious,  the  love- 
deaerv-ing  truth. 

But  they  also  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  great  strength, 
has  not  endowed  with  the  rich  joys  of  life,  who  on  the  contrary 
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receive  with  contentedness  the  crumbs  which  fal  from  the 
tjible  of  life,  without  wean-ing  Heaven  with  desiricff  wishes 
and  prayers, — the  little  insignificant  ones,  unnoticed  by  the 
world, — how  beautifully,  how  properly  do  these  also  make  a 
I  (Art  of  the  ordination  of  Heaven !  How  many  a  tranquil  life 
there  is  which  enjoys  flowers,  birds,  a  room  on  the  sunny 
»ide,  and  where,  cherishing  these  care-free  children  of  nature, 
il  wins  something  of  their  tranquillitv  and  freshness  of  life. 
It  is  delightful  to  reflect  how  numifold  are  the  fountains  of 
ioy  which  the  all-good  Father  has  provided  for  his  children — 
and  how  He  rer^ds  himself  in  them.  We  become  sensible 
of  His  presence  not  alone  in  the  hours  of  religious  obserra- 
tion ;  the  divine  spark  lives  in  all  the  members  of  life,  and 
I'very  pure  human  effort  calls  forth  its  flames  of  joy.  Love, 
nature,  science,  art,  philosophy — are  they  not  all  thoughts 
of  Him,  emanations  of  GoaP  Does  not  one  or  other  ot 
regions  oflfer  to  man  a  fatherland,  in  which  be  can 

I  himself  a  home  and  dwell  happily  ?  The  same  heaven, 
the  eternal  sunbeam  of  the  same  bve,  expands  itself  over  us 
nil.  How  often  does  it  suddenly  penetrate  man  as  he  ^aen 
on  his  way,  amid  hii*  own  activity,  with  an  inexpressible 
clearness,  with  an  infinite  happhieas, — the  beam  of  a  higher, 
incomprehensible  life  passes  over  him,  and  he  is  oompeiled 
to  exclaim, ''  There  is  a  Qodl*' 

And  yet  there  are  so  many  poor  forlorn  ones  who  are  in  want 
of  everythingwhich  givea  worth  to  life.  It  will  not  continue 
to  be  so!  The  prophets  have  had  their  time;  the  heroes 
t'  • -r  great  days, — now  oomes  the  Ma5.    But  numkind  ia 

11 ;  and  every  individual  of  this  great  mass  steps  forward 
111  tliese  days  with  his  own  suthorit)'  before  heaven,  and  de- 
mands room  upon  earth  for  his  freedom,  for  his  love,  for  his 
activity,  and  his  hanpiness.  That  there  should  be  at  first 
much  thronging  ana  pushing,  is  only  natural.  All  preM 
towards  the  healing;  neah-bubbling  tountain, —  all  will  fill 
their  cups.  Many  get  thrust  back  and  trodden  down:  but 
patience !  it  will  l>e  better :  for  the  leaders  of  the  people  have 
npoken  to  the  rocks,  and  these  hare  opened  their  bosoms,  and 
have  poured  forth  a  higher  and  a  richer  strean.  In  time  all 
will  be  satisfied,  all  will  have  drunk. 

One  fountain  is  there  whose  deep-lying  rein  has  only  just 
begun  to  throw  up  its  silvery  drops  among  mankind— a 
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fountain  which  vnW  allay  the  thirst  of  millions,  ind  give  to 
those  who  drink  from  it  peace  and  joy. 

It  is  Knowledge,  the  fountain  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
which  gives  health  to  mankind,  makes  clear  his  vision,  brings 
joy  to  his  life,  and  breathes  over  his  soul's  destiny  a  deep 
repose.  Go  and  drink  therefrom,  thou  whom  fortune  has  not 
favoured,  and  thou  wilt  soon  feel  thyself  rich !  Thou  mayst 
go  forth  into  the  world  and  find  thyself  evervwhere  at  home ; 
thou  canst  cultivate  thyself  in  thy  own  litfte  chamber ;  thy 
friends  are  they  who  are  ever  around  thee,  they  with  whom 
t  hou  pleasantly  conversest  are  nature,  antiquity,  and  heaven. 
The  industrious  kingdom  of  the  ant,  the  works  of  man,  the 
r-iiubow  and  runic  recorda,  offer  to  thy  soul  equal  hospitality. 
The  magnificence  of  creation  illuminates  not  only  th^  eye,  it 
glorifies  thy  thoughts,  it  enlightens  thy  understandmg ;  oh, 
u  ith  such  observations,  with  such  impressions,  feelings,  and 
adorations,  has  not  earthly  life  enough  ?  Enough !  0  inex- 
pressibly, infinitely  much! 

But  how  is  it  enough — how  is  it  so  much?  Eternal 
Fountain  of  light  and  life !  Because  by  that  means  we  ap- 
proach Thee,  because  by  that  means  we  press  nearer  to  Thy 
being, — learn  to  know  Thee  better!  If,  as  a  great  author 
says,  "  Paganism  consists  in  the  forgetfulness  of  the  Creator 
in  the  created,"  it  befits  certainly  the  true  Christian  every- 
where to  seek  for  the  Creator  in  the  created,  to  comprehend 
him,  and  to  adore  him. 

CHAPTEEXX. 

THl  FIBB  Aim  WATBB  ORDEAL. 

BraUwr  miiM.  keep  thoo  good  heart, 
iMnoanowI  haiii!  th^'re  pUymg !— BtLLMAM. 

Akd  of  a  certainty  we  must  make  merry  and  be  glad — 
nature  will  have  it  so,  and  so  will  the  Creator.  Music  and 
dancing  furnish  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  great  opera  of 
creation.  The  worlds  dance,  singing,  their  circuit  round  the 
sun ;  the  gnats  dance  their  cotillions  in  the  sunshine ;  the 
waves  dance  upon  mother  ocean's  breast ;  the  leaves  in  the 
wind  ;  the  winds  play  their  ovn  music  to  their  wild  polska  ; 
the  child  dances  in  the  mother'.H  arms  ;  the  emnncipntcd  tire 
is  an  eternal  dance ;  the  heavjtrn  itself  has  its  sbawl-duuct;, 
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and  rapidly,  now  in  one  way,  and  now  in  another,  drapet 
itaeff  with  douda. 

Savagea  danoe  in  jor  and  pain ;  and  the  educated,  who 
have  brought  thote  rude  attempta  to  the  higfaait  degree  of 
perfection,  sing  and  dance,  eo  that  the  animala  liiten,  and  the 
anffels  smile. 

Upon  a  smooth  green  plot  dance  all  the  oompanr  nt 
l^mlosa.     Baron  U.  is  kinaly  and  sealously  busied  in 

tluciug,  right  and  left,  danoe-loring  ladiea  and  danoe-I« ^ 

ffentlemen  to  each  other.  He  compela,  in  all  goodness,  tho 
dance-dialiking  to  go  forward  in  toe  circle,  for  Bam-  !> 
loved  people  to  be  merry  and  sociable.  He  had,  by  a 
but  a  uniTersally  accorded  agreement,  become  the  ^  wtmiire  u« 
ploUir  "  of  the  bath  company,  lie  knew  all  the  world,  and 
was  in  favour  with  all  toe  world ;  and  knew  so  well  bow 
to  manaoe  the  world,  that  people  willingly  put  themadvea 
into  his  handa,  and  found  thenaelYee  all  the  better  for  hia 
guidance.  This  part  was  exactly  auited  to  his  lively,  inof- 
fensive humour,  althoush  much  less  to  the  eorpuleoce  of  hia 
iierson,  which  did  not  find  itwlf  moat  comlbitBMa  Ibarefirom. 
lie  appeared,^ however,  to  have  resolved  to  subject  thia  to 

onMtting 


particular  sufEBring, — nay,  ha  evidaotly  waa  beot  « 
released  firom  hia  burden.  Mim  Orets  joked  with  Clara  on 
thia  proof  of  lore ;  and  prophesied  thai  one  of  thoM  ine  daya 
he  would  fall  upon  one  knee  belbre  her,  alender  and  elegant 
aa  Cousin  Fasteaureau,  and  would  get  poeseMiun  of  her 
heart. 

Cruel  Miss  OreU !  Whilst  Bsron  H.  waa  Ubouring  to 
make  life  to  everybody  around  him  light  and  agreeable,  she 
was  devising  in  her  head  the  most  danfferooa  maehinationf 
against  his  peace, — nay,  even  againat  hia  Ofb.  She  determined 
oil  the  very  next  opportunitv  to  irat  the  love  of  the  Baron 
for  Clara  to  several  very  hara  prooationa.  If  she  convinced 
herself  that  he  sought  Clara's  nand  out  of  pure,  upright  love, 
and  that  this  courtship  waa  not  the  result  of  a  transient 
liking,  or  desire  for  a  pleasant,  comfortable  life,  with  a  quiet. 

1)atiei)t,  pretty  younc  lady,  then  she  would  oooatitute  hmflf 
lis  interoeasor;  if  she  found  it  otherwise,  then  she  (^ 
mined  with  seriouaness  and  energy  to  put  an  end  to  ». 
love-making,  which  now  had  lasted  more  than  three  m 
and  made  people  already  begin  to  talk.     With  th>.- 
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Jiuted  the  plan  of  setting  at  the  knowledge,  eithei  by  good 
nioana  or  had,  of  whence  Filius  properly  was  descended,  and 
what  relationship  he  had  with  his  foster-father. 

1  must  tell  thee,  dear  reader,  that  Miss  Greta  was  not  a 
person  by  any  means  to  play,  when  she  had  once  taken  any- 
thing  serioualy  into  her  head. 

But  where  were  we  just  now  ?  O,  at  the  dance  on  the 
grass-plot.  The  erening  is  beautiful.  The  iK-ind  has  ceased 
to  rock  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  he  slumbers  now  in  the  wood ; 
vet  the  little  birds  sing  an  erening  aong  to  the  sun.  Nina's 
bewitching  sylph-like  form  flotttt  around  in  the  waltz.  Her 
partner  is  a  voung  man,  handaome  aa  a  statue,  with  the  fea- 
tures of  an  Apollo  and  the  smDes  of  Cupid.  What  is  his 
name?  We  will  call  him  Don  Juan.  What  is  there  re- 
markable in  Don  Juan  ?  He  ia  the  hero  of  Lord  Byron's 
longest  poem ;  a  cousin  of  Bichardson's  Lovelai>e,  and  is  re- 
nowned on  account  of  his  conquests  over  the  weak  of  the  fair 
s^^x,  and  eooseqnently,  according  to  the  judgment  of  a  certain 
thinker,  an  miqoestionable  fiirourite  of  all  the  ladies. 

Holy  Clarissa !  Aurora  Baby,  thou  the  most  lovely  star- 
image  which  Byron  conjured  forth  from  his  dark  heaven ! 
In  vour  names  protest  we  against  this  contracted  judgment, 
and  decUre  that  that  thinker  only  knew  the  ladies  of  great 
cities,  already  corrupted  by  the  world,  and  not  woman  as  she 
is  properly  and  in  truth  I 

Don  Juan,  in  fact,  was  dangerous;  for  who  could  have 
foreboded  treachery  in  that  open,  dear  glance ;  in  that  cor- 
dial laufffater;  in  that  amiable,  nnconsteained  demeanour? 
>Vho  boiere  that  licentJonannii  dwelt  in  a  soul  which  ap- 
peared ao  warm  for  aU  thrtwae  ffood  and  beautiful ;  in  a  soul 
that  sighed,  in  the  hours  of  confidential  intercourse,  because 
he  had  not  found  that  in  life  after  which  he  sought,  and  be- 
cause he  had  not  become  that  which  he  wiahed  to  be  ? 

Nina  foreboded  nothing,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  feeling  of  ddight  which  operated  pleasantly  n;  on 
her.  The  Countess  saw  sufficiently  into  this  state  of  fetlmu', 
and  therefore  interested  herself  in  the  highest  degree  for  the 
fascinating  foreigner  and  his  extraordinary  musical  talent. 
He  waa  one  of  the  most  familiar  members  ot  her  circle.  M  i.s«i 
Oreta  saw  yery  clearly  into  this  affair,  yet  she  was  silent, 
and  spoke  shortly  ana  coldly  to  Don  Juan.     Clara  avoided 
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him  from  a  kind  of  repugnance,  for  which  she  could  aatign  no 
cause,  and  which  resembled  that  wise,  infallible  instinct  by 
which  animals  avoid  an  injurious  plant ;  he,  ou  the  contrary, 
sought  her — he  very  well  knew  why, — and  testified  by  sc 
doing  to  the  truth  of  the  remark  so  frequently  made,  that 
the  voluptuary  seeks  after  the  pore  especially,  but  not  in 
order  to  elevate  himself  to  them,  but  only  to  draw  them 
down  to  him  in  the  dust.  Clara,  however,  in  the  mean  time, 
appeared  to  be  only  a  secondary  thought  for  him,  and  from 
day  to  day  he  devoted  more  exclusively  his  attentions  and  his 
homage  to  the  affectionate  Nina. 

But  now  back  to  the  danoe — ^no,  the  dance  is  at  an  end. 
Baron  H.,  who  had  taken  for  his  partner  a  lady  whom  nobody 
else  had  engaged,  lay  panting  in  toe  grass  after  an  exhausting 
Mazurka.  AUss  Greta  with  her  own  hand  presented  him 
with  a  glass  of  lemonade.  The  President  waited  for  his 
Countess,  who,  somewhat  uneasy,  looked  about  her  for  Nina, 
but  who  very  soon  forgot  her  anxiety  in  a  most  interesting 
conversation  with  a  handsome  colonel.  Nina,  in  company 
with  several  young  lady  friends  and  acquaintance,  had  under- 
taken a  walk  to  a  distant  and  shadcnry  part  of  the  park. 
Don  Juan  followed  her,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  her  attention. 
Unobserved  he  separated  her  teom  the  others,  and  then,  as 
they  all  seated  themselves  to  reat,  be  sheeted  a  place  for 
Nina,  sufficiently  apart  to  speak  with  her  unheard,  and  yet 
sufficiently  near  not  to  ezdte  any  anxiety  in  herself.  The 
tranquillif^  of  the  warm  evening,  the  shade  of  the  leafy  trees, 
all  conspired  to  excite  the  mebmcboly  tone  of  mind  peculiar 
to  Nina.  Her  beautiful  brow  restea  dreamilv  on  her  hand, 
and  she  ^aced  into  the  twilight  distance.  TKe  state  of  her 
feelings  did  not  escape  him ;  it  was  what  he  wanted.  With  a 
low,  melodious  voice  he  spoke  of  the  emptiness  of  ordinary 
life,  of  its  fetters  and  its  coldness.  He  spoke  of  the  Kfe  of 
Nature ; — so  warm  and  so  full  of  love ;  in  it,  he  said,  was 
revealed  the  life  and  the  goodness  of  God.  He  spoke  of  a 
life  comformable  with  nature ;  therefore  beautiful  and  riek, 
like  that  which  the  patriarchs  led,  or  as  man  even  now  leads 
in  beautiful  warm  countriea,  and  in  which  everv  man  has  legi* 
timate  pretensions.  Ho  extolled  the  |>ower  of'love  to  govern 
all  things ;  he  called  it  the  blessed  dream  of  life  that  alone 
improved  and  ennobled  it.     He  quoted  texts  from  the  Gospel 
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of  St.  John.  Hifl  words  were  clear;  his  voice  charming;  his 
conversation  poetical.  Nina  saw  not  the  serpent  which  lurked 
under  the  flowers.  She  listened  almost  without  thought ;  an 
enchantment  seemed  to  have  come  over  her.  Strange,  con- 
fused, but  agreeable  feelings  swelled  in  her  breast ;  she  gave 
herself  up  to  them  with  a  sort  of  enjoyment.  Nature,  as  it 
were,  inu)lded  her ;  she  had  sunk  into  her  bosom,  had  lost 
herself  in  her  flower-odours,  shadows,  and  dew  drops,  and 
melted  away  into  the  wondrous  life  around  her.  A  sea  of 
pleasure  overflowed  her  soul, — tears  gushed  to  her  eyes,  that 
were  cast  down  before  the  burning  glances  of  Don  Juan, 
which  were  rivetted  immovably  upon  her  and  as  with  magic 
power. 

The  other  groups  were  eet  in  motion,  and  people  rose  in 
order  to  return.  Nina  rose  also;  she  raised  ner  eves  up  to 
heaven  and  looked  at  the  twinkling  stars.  These  made  a  pain- 
ful impresBkm  upon  her.  They  seemed  to  look  sternly  and 
coldly.  Edla's  penetrating  glance  came  to  her  remembrance. 
Nina  sank  her  eyes  with  an  involuntary  desire  to  remove 
herself  from  Don  Juan:  this  escaped  not  his  experienced 
eye,  and  hastily,  but  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice,  he  said, 
'*  Thanks  for  tfiis  hour,  after  long  joyless  years.  The  re- 
membrance of  it  will  be  my  good  angel,  and  will  teach  me  to 
beta-  more  easily  the  weariness  of  life.  Perhaps  I  appear  to 
you  inconstant  and  frivolous ;  yet  a  deep  sentiment  oreathes 
m  my  heart.  I  was  solitary — nobody  understood  me — no- 
body rightly  knew  me, — and' I — never  have  been  fortunate!" 

The  bst  words  he  spoke  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
feeling.  He  ceased,  and  oflfered  bis  arm  to  Nina.  She 
took  it.  He  was  indeed  unhappy — nobody  understood  him. 
Silently  they  returned  through  the  still,  shadowy  trees  to 
the  company,  whose  noise  was  unpleasant  to  them.  Nina 
wslked  along  with  drooped  eyelids,  a  riddle  to  herself;  but 
^he  felt  the  looks  which  pcoph*  directed  to  her. 

The  company  was  still  assembled  upon  the  dancing  ground. 

ey  listened  to  a  flute-player,  who  olew  the  Inst  qnnvi  rp  j% 
t)ie  walking  party  rejoined  them.  Don  Juan  was  surrounded, 
and  besought  to  set  the  crown  to  the  pleasures  of  the  evening 
by  his  universally  acknowledged  talent.  He  did  not  reauire 
long  solicitation,  but  taking  a  guitar  from  tlie  hands  or  the 

untess,  seated  himself  upon  a  mossy  stone  and  preluded. 

Jt  was  beautiful  to  sie  him  as  he  sate  there;  the  hand* 
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some  head,  with  whose  locks  the  evering  wind  L^sjed,  sunk 
in  thought,  while  the  skilful  white  hand  touched  toe  itrings. 
He  sang,  and  all  were  ear.  People  had  never  heard  any- 
thing more  beautifuL  It  was  a  wud  romance,  whidi  painted 
the  pangs  of  unhappy  lore.  Flaaaion,  crime,  wild  happiness, 
madness,  and  death,  were  depleted.  The  singer  grew  pale 
before  his  own  tones ;  the  listeners  with  him.  A  shudder 
of  horror  thrilled  throu^  the  oompanj,  and  the  leaf  of  the 
tree  trembled  sympathetically.  All  were  silent,  ■•  if  almost 
stunned,  whilst  the  last  incoherent,  melancholy  aooords,  like 
death-sighs,  floated  away.  He  then  riretted  a  lon^,  burning 
glance  on  Nina,  and  his  Toioe  became  liquid  and  loTing ;  the 
singer  seemed  as  if  drunken  with  enehantment.  He  sang 
now  happy,  free,  paradisiaoal  love,  •■  Albano  tod  Correoio 
bare  painted  it.  In  Nina's  heart  chotda  were  tondied  wSch 
never  had  vibrated  till  then.  Foreboding;  desire,  an  infinite 
woe,  and  a  nameless  jor,  asiaed  upon  her.  Was  it  an  tbvw 
— was  it  a  heaven,  wh^  was  ammt  to  open  itself  berora 
herP  She  knew  not 
at  that  moment,  and 
taste  of  the  ftilness 

That  which  aeiied,  however,  ao  strongly  on  Nina*s  heart 
was  not  without  its  operation  on  others ;  and  many  a  heart 
overflowed,  and  manr  an  eje,  whilst  it  filled  with  tears,  cast 
a  glance  into  a  lost  Bden.  ICany  a  rosy  remembrance  awoke 
in  the  breast  of  the  grsy-headed  man  and  the  elderljr  lady— 
no,  that  ffoes  too  finr  I  We  eannot  spend  our  time  in  reckon- 
ing  up  all  the  impresriona  whieh  every  song  makea^  Oraat 
is  the  power  of  song,  but  great  ahM>  is  that  of  sleep,  at  least 
in  our  rather  heavy  north.  BiGss  Ghvta  was  the  first  who 
made  this  remark,  as  turning  herself  to  Baron  H.  she  said — 
**  The  song  is  verv  beautiful,  out  not  beautiful  enough  to  keep 
us  here  t^  whole  night  Let  us  do  something  thiU  is  better 
than  sitting  here-~namely,  let  us  go  home." 

The  Baron  replied  in  a  language  whieh  Hiaa  Oreta  could 
not  understand  till  she  had  ooaenred  him  nearei ;  he  Uy  hi 
the  gnuM,  and — snored. 

uim  Ghfeta  beckoned  to  Clara,  and  smiling  showed  her  the 


It  She  wonld  that  she  might  have  died 
id  yet  never  belbre  bad  she  meh  a  fore- 
andtheaAMoeeoflifiB. 


will  take  cold,**  aaid  Clara  with  an  anxious  mien; 
took  a  shawl,  and  laid  over  him. 
Was  it  the  consequence  of  a  dream*  or  did  the  wicked  iQim 
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wake  ?  Enough,  as  Clara  bent  herself  in  order  to  Iny  the 
•hawl  over  him,  he  raised  his  arms.  Clara  drew  herself  up 
hastily,  and  he  onlv  caught  hold  o:  her  hand,  which  he 
kissea  heartilj.  Clara  took  it  all  quietly.  Miss  Greta 
looked  on.  Filius  continued  in  the  mean  time  business  on 
his  own  account.  He  had  this  erening  got  up  a  little 
passion  for  a  certain  little  Caroline,  a  pretty  fifteen-years-old 
Oerman  girl,  and  was  making  love  to  her  by  drawing 
arabesques  upon  her  shoes  and  the  hem  of  her  dress  with  a 
piece  of  chalk.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  young  girl  repeated 
— **  Let  that  alone,  dear  Filius !  let  me  be  quiet,  dear  youth ! 
you  are  insufferable  !**  In  vain — he  was  now  in  full  inspira- 
tion, and  seemed  neither  to  hear  nor  to  feel.  Miss  Greta, 
who  sate  near  the  persecuted  girl,  and  had  watched  the 

f}ingB  on  of  Filius,  addrened  him  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
ilius  turned  bimaelf  silentfy  round,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
moment  Mist  Orete  saw  a  great  wbite  Boman  nose  upon  her 
own  dark  greoi  ailk  dreaa.  Thai  was  too  much.  Whilst 
Miss  Greta  nofeieed  the  scene  between  Baron  H.  and  Gara, 
her  fine  lipa  compreeaed  tbemaelTea  almost  imperceptibly 
together ;  a  certain  bitterneM  showed  itself  in  her  counte- 
nance, and  her  white  fingers  found  their  way  to  the  blond  locks 
of  Filius,  and  "  au !  au  !  au  !**  resounded  his  shrill  cry  of  pain. 

Baron  H.  sprang  up  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  ana  ex* 
claimed  "Filius!" 

Filius,  with  violent  sobs,  hastened  to  his  protector,  and 
.uuld  only  bring  forth  the  words— **  She  lugged — ^lugged — 
lugged  me  !'* 

A  certain  astonisbment,  a  consternation  mineled  with 
merriment,  spread  through  the  company,  as  Baron  H.  looked 
at  Miss  Greta  with  a  countenance  thi^  seemed  to  demand 
an  explanation.  Miss  Greta  raised  herself  with  some  dig- 
nity, and  said—'*  My  sood  Baron,  I  am  not  going  in  the  first 
place  really  to  assert  tnat  he  deserred  the  dustisement.  All 
that  I  have  to  say  is,  that  in  future  you  yourself  may  under- 
take the  office  which  I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  assume, 
and  truly  wholly  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  administered 
justice ;  otherwise  the  boy  will  be  insupportable.*' 

Baron  H.  answered  not  a  syllable,  but  took  Filius,  who 
was  already  pacified  by  Clara,  6y  the  hand,  and  looked  as  if 
be  were  about  to  depui. 
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Th3  remainder  of  the  company  dispersed  at  the  aarae  time. 
Clara  hoped  to  receive  her  shawl  again,  but  found  that  waa 
not  the  case.  The  Baron  wrapped  it  very  calmly  about 
himself,  praised  its  warmth,  its  softness,  and  ita  "geutlu 
chanieter.'* 

Miss  Greta  gave  Clara  one  of  her  shawls,  for  she  had 
several  with  her,  and  went  silently  homeward.  When  tliey 
were  about  to  separate,  Clara  besought  in  the  politest  man- 
ner for  her  shawl.  Baron  H.,  however,  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  declared  that  he  should  preserve  it  as  a  keepsake. 

Nina  was  accompanied  by  Don  Juan  to  her  own  door. 
Again  he  fixed  upon  her  one  of  his  fiery  glances,  and  then 
leil  her ;  and  as  sne  was  goin^  to  bed,  she  was  enchanted  bv  a 
serenade  which  was  sung  delightfully  from  behind  the  heJ^e 
under  her  window.  The  moon  shone  bright ;  it  shone  upon 
her  bed ;  the  shadow  of  the  dark  ctom  of  the  window-frame 
lay  directly  upon  her  breast.  Nina  observed  it.  She  lay 
under  the  emblem  of  sufierine  and  renunciation,  yet  was  slie 
surrounded  by  a  heavenly  glory.  Without  lived  love  and 
song.  Her  heart  beat  uneasily ;  her  thoughts  were  wildly 
tempested ;  her  tears  began  to  flow ;  and  while  she  Inr  with 
arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom,she  suirendered  hers* ' 
prayer  to  Uim  who  read  her  heart  better  than  her>  i 

who  decided  her  fiite. 

That  same  erening  Mils  Greta  called  Clara  to  account  for 
the  words, "  He  will  take  cold,*'  and  gravely  inquired  whether 
she  intended  to  keep  him  warm  with  only  her  shawl,  or  with 
her  heart  also.  CUura  neffatived  this  question,  at  first  laugh- 
ingly, and  tlien  with  mucn  seriousness. 

"  Good,"  thought  Miss  Greta. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Clara  this  evening  had  much  to 
endure  from  her  friend,  who  could  be  occasionally  tolerablr 
unmerciful,  and  who  inquired  often  after  the  sliawl  which 
(^lara  had  lost.  Miss  Greta  declared  also  that  she  wished  to 
see  other  proofs  of  the  Baron's  love  to  Clara,  than  those  of 
stealing  her  clothes.  Then  again  she  would  excUim  with  a 
roiruish  ghmce,  **  I  am  quite  curious  to  know  what  will  be  the 
end  of  the  aifair.**  But  Clara  exhibited  no  sensibility  about 
these  jests ;  she  remained  quite  calm,  and  permitted  nothing 
to  mislead  her.  The  good  uuderstandin(t,  nowever,  between 
Miss  Greta  and  the  Baron  was  really  somewhat  disturbed. 
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A  certain  constraint,  a  kind  of  cold  politeness,  for  several 
days  took  the  place  of  their  former  easy  friendship. 

But  does  it  not  really  seem  as  if  we  had  forgotten  the 
President  ?  We  have  truly  not  forgotten  him ;  but  near 
his  brilliant  wife,  of  whom  he  was  very  proud,  and  also 
somewhat  jealous,  he  stepped  more  and  more  into  the  shade. 
He  drank  every  day  with  the  utmost  scrupulosity  his  twelve 
glasses,  and  complained  somewhat  of  his  stomach  and  his 
temper ;  about  ^•hich  the  Countess  did  not  trouble  herself. 
She  practised  music  for  hours  with  Don  Juan  and  Nina. 
Alone  with  them,  and  especially  with  Nina,  Don  Juan  de- 
veloped his  most  admirable  talents.  He  swam,  as  it  were,  in 
music,  and  became  intoxicated  by  his  own  melody.  Nina 
felt  herself  as  if  bewitched,  and  every  day  fell  more  and  more 
into  a  state  of  mystical  melancholy.  Don  Juan's  passion  for 
hep  betrayed  itself  every  day  more  violently  ana  more  in- 
telligibly. He  surrounded  her  with  his  homage,  with  his 
songs,  with  his  glowing  poetical  being ;  her  life  swung  itself 
upon  a  sea  of  sweet  sound  and  poetical  delight. 

As  strong  flower  odours  operate,  so  operated  this  musical 
breath  of  incense  upon  her ;  it  was  a  delicious,  but  a  stupifying 
sensation ;  a  pleasant  intoxication,  a  sweet  poison — iu  wnich 
one  may  die,  my  reader — at  least  in  the  soul ! 

"  But  the  pure  angels  in  God's  heaven,  they  sing  truly 
also !  Song  is,  of  a  truth,  something  so  beautiful,  so  divine ! 
How  could  the  soul  die  of  it  ?" 

"  The  noblest  work  may,  in  the  hands  of  the  evil-disposed, 
become  a  means  of  ruin.  There  is  fire  which  illumines  and 
warms,  but  there  is  fire  also  which  destroys." 

"  But " 

'*  But !  and  but  —  thou  affectionate  angel,  whose  pure 
soprano  I  hope  one  day  to  hear  in  the  chorus  of  singers  in 
heaven — I  have  not  time  to-day  to  spend  upon  thee.  Besides 
which,  Clara,  who  is  more  pious,  who  is  purer  and  better 
than  I,  will  answer  thy  doubts." 

"  Why  do  you  almost  always  leave  the  room,  Clara,"  asked 
Miss  Greta,  **  when  Don  Juan  seats  himself  at  the  piano,  and 
sings  so  that  Nina  almost  dissolves  away,  and  Natalie  looks 
inspired,  and  turns  her  eyes  on  every  side,  excepting  to  that 
on  which  the  President  sits,  who,  however,  does  all  that  is 
post»ible  to  look  inspired  also  ?  Tell  me,  why  do  you  alwayi 
gu  out  then?" 
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Clara  blushed,  and  answered  smiling,  "Because  I  will 
neither  be  dissolved  by  Don  Juan's  tones,  nor  will  I  be 
inspired  by  them ;"  she  paused  for  a  few  momenta,  and  then 
added,  blushing  still  deeper,  "  I  love  music  infinitely,  and  I 
have  not  a  harder  heart  than  Nina, — but  there  is  a  some* 
thing  in  Don  Juan's  music  which  does  not  please  me.  It 
excites,  and  enenates,  without  again  traiiquillising.  There  is 
a  something  in  it  which  tells  me  that  his  intentions  are  not 
pure  and  honest." 

"  But  your  heart  and  your  understanding  is  so  !*'  said  Miss 
Greta,  embracing  her  friend ;  **  I  only  wish  that  that '  beautiful 
and  perfect  Nina,'  as  Natalie  calls  her,  had  but  half  your  sense.*' 

"Speak  to  her!  warn  her!"  besought  Clara  with  haaitfeit 
warmth  ;  "  she  is  so  young  and  so  good  I" 

"  With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  returned  Miss  Greto 
with  decision;  "  I  do  not  properly  understand  that  girl ;  and 
besides  that,  there  Tery  soon  comes  somebody  who  will 
speedily  put  an  end  to  tnis  commotion  about  Don  Juan.  Wo 
expect  Count  Ludwig  one  of  these  days,  and  I  think  then  that 
he  will  cool  the  heat  of  these  sin^png  meetings.  I  have 
spoken  indeed  to  Katalie,  but  that  it  the  same  m  saying  I 
have  preached  to  deaf  ears.    Besides  this,  she  has  the  talent 

of  making  white  out  of  black,  and But  the  dinner-bell 

rings.  Put  on  ^our  tulle  pelerine,  Clara — that  is,  if  you 
have  one  left ;  it  is  extremely  odd  of  Baron  H.  that  he " 

Clara  stopped  the  iesting  lips  with  a  kiss,  and  hastened  to 
accompany  tier  friend  to  the  Uible  <fkSie. 

Miss  Greta  seated  herself  at  table  by  Baron  H.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  would  become  friends.  The  Baron,  whose  most 
brilliant  time  of  the  whole  day  was  dinner-time,  and  who  was 
possessed  of  the  uncommon  power  of  eating  and  talking  at 
the  same  time,  and  of  doing  both  with  much  seal  and  taste — 
the  Baron  H.  was  quite  "  coarmant."  He  conversed  a  great 
deal  with  Miss  Greta  on  the  education  of  children,  and  she 
imparted  to  him,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  several  very 
palpable  pieces  of  advice,  which  might  be  more  wholesome 
than  agreeable  to  Filius.  Miss  G?eta  spoke  even  of  his 
future,  and  inquired  whether  it  wou.d  not  be  better  that  he 
followed  his  mother's  profession  on  the  boards — yet,  re- 
marked she  at  the  same  time,  Filius  appeared  to  have  very 
little  turn  for  dancing,  and  walked  ^nth  his  toes  rather 
turned  inwards. 
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The  Baron  looked  at  Miss  Greta  with  the  greatest 
aatonishiDent,  coughed,  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and  replied 
that  the  boy  might  learn  just  what  he  liked. 

Miss  Greta  then  advised  the  Baron  to  let  him  become  a 
decorative  painter,  and  related  with  much  liveliness  the 
history  of  the  Boman  nose  and  the  lugging  upon  the  dancing- 
ground.  Both  laughed  at  it.  The  Baron  acknowledged  that 
he  had  more  than  deserved  the  little  correction,  and  besought 
Miss  Greta's  advice  in  the  business  of  education,  but  he 
said  nothing  of  actual  participation  in  it.  Miss  Greta 
promised  to  do  all  that  lay  in  her  power,  and  therefore  took 
care  that  the  Baron,  at  least,  should  be  served  twice  with  all 
the  delicacies  that  appeared  on  the  table.  They  agreed  so 
excellently  on  all  points  and  in  everything,  that  Clara,  who  sat 
opposite  to  them,  smiled  to  herself  at  it,  but  did  not  observe 
how  they  agreed  most  of  all  in  their  good  opinion  of  her  and 
in  her  praise.  The  eyea  of  the  Baron  sparkled  like  two 
crystal  baUs  on  which  the  sun  shone. 

The  great  friendship  of  the  antagonists  even  extended 
itself  to  the  afternoon ;  and  as  Baron  H.,  conformably  to 
what  Miss  Greta  called  his  "  reducing  system/'  proposed  a 
loDg  walk  after  dinner,  she  assented  witli  the  greatest  will- 
ingneas,  although  otherwise  no  great  friend  to  walking. 
Clara  pleased  herself  with  the  magnificent  scenery  whica 
Baron  U.  promised  to  show,  and  walked  tranquilly  and  hap- 
pily by  the  side  of  her  friends.  Filius,  who  was  still  angry 
with  il'inB  Greta,  and  looked  at  her  now  and  then  with  a  dis- 
trustful side-glance,  showed  himself  neverthelesa  very  lively 
and  plucked  the  loveliest  flowers  for  Clara  and  his  fatlier. 
Miss  Greta  remarked,  that  if  the  boy  were  rude,  he  was  on 
the  other  side  true  to  those  from  whom  he  had  experienced 
kindness.  She  almost  resolved  to  attempt  for  once  the 
gentle  method  with  him,  in  order  to  obtain  some  power  over 
him. 

The  gentleman  with  diflGculties  and  the  lady  with  gaieties 
were  the  only  two  of  all  the  company  who  walked  with  them 
—we  do  not  rightly  know  why.  After  they  had  gone  a  con- 
siderable distance,  a  thunder-cloud  which  made  its  appearanco 
m  the  sky  occasioned  the  difficult  gentleman  to  assume  a 
most  woeful  countenance,  and  Miss  Greta  to  ask  inwardly 
whether  a  storm,  with  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain,  uughi 
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Dot  perhaps  belong  to  the  magnificMt  lowierj  nhich  the 
Bftron  had  Dromifled  her  friend.  Tet,  eithar  out  of  wzinton. 
ness  or  good-humour,  she  said  nothing  of  her  doleful  ] 

timents.     Baron  H.  looked  up  once  to  the  ever  threuu ^ 

And  blackening  clouds,  and  still  continued  the  ramble  in  the 
▼ery  best  of  biunoun.  Not  so  the  difficult  gentleman.  Ue 
lingered  a  few  paces  behind  with  his  sister,  and  ICtta  Quito 
beard  the  following  dialogue  between  them : 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  be  a  pretty  aflair!  We  shall 
hftTe  a  thunder-storm,  as  sure  ss  I  am  alire !  The  foolish 
Baron!    We  shall  get  pretty  weU  soaked !*' 

*'  I  assure  you  there  is  no  dan^r.  The  thunder-storm  will 
go  orer — the  wind  is  just  opposite  to  it." 

"  Opposite,  opposite !  Gracious  heaven !  what  a  thing  it 
is !  If  the  wind  and  the  thunder-cloud  are  opposed  to  one 
another,  bow  can  the  wind  help  otherwise  than  by  filling  all 
the  sooner  our  ores  with  dust  and  blowing  awar  our  luon  f 
The  wind  is  perfectly  horrible  I  I  should  only  like  to  know 
how  the  wind  is  good  for  anything  in  the  world  !'* 

**  Certainly  it  is  good  for  something.  It  pleases  me  yery 
much ;  one  goes  forward  so  swifily  when  one  has  the  wind 
behind  one's  back.  Beddes  this,  an  air-bath  is  now  and  then 
very  agreeable  to  me— it  is  also  healthy." 

"  Bsthe  as  much  as  you  have  any  w'ish  for,  in  air  or  dust. 
I  for  my  part  desire  to  be  excused.  A  drop  of  rain !  Now 
we  have  it !  It  will  not  leave  off  acain  for  eight  days.  Oh ! 
I  already  peroaiye  a  return  of  my  old  rheumatic  pain.  Only 
see  there  all  the  cursed  water-massea  are  drawing  together 
as  if  the  Creator  intended  a  second  deluge  !*' 

**  You'll  see  that  we  shall  get  under  shslter  before  it  pours 
down.  Those  bUck  stripes  are  nothing  in  themselves,  and 
besides  they  are  so  far  apart  Soon  we  shall  be  at  the  end  of 
oui  nunble,  and  Baron  H.  has  promised  us  good  coflee  then.** 

**  Coffee  P  Yes,  yea,  TU  answer  for  it  we  shall  drink  oofee 
out  ot  a  rain-water  puddle !" 

**  That  we  shall  escape." 

**  isscape !  1*11  tell  you  what,  escape  is  not  to  be  spoken 
of.  We  shall  all  be  drowned.  This  walk  will  be  the  death 
«il  me!" 

**  Should  we  not  perhapa  turn  back  P    We  shall  certainly 
the  bath  without ** 
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"  We  fhall  reach  nothing  but  a  proper  bath,  and  a  thiinder- 
■t<»nn  into  the  bargain." 

^  But  we  can  make  the  attempt,  and  hope  for  the  best." 
**  No,  say  I !     No,  no,  uo  !'* 

''  But  then  what  shall  we  do  ?     It  is  certainly  better  to 
somewhefe— either  forwarda  or  backwards — than   stay 
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**  There  we  have  it  ?  What  shall  we  do,  is  always  said 
whenever  people  are  about  to  commit  some  folly,  and  then 
ueople  stand  with  their  mouths  wide  open.  Baron  H. !  Baron 
11. !  we  shall  have  a  storm  ;  we  shall  be  drowned  in  a  water> 
•pout.  I  think  that  man  ia  deaf!  He  hears  no  more  than  a 
stone.    Baron  U.  !<-H. !— Baron  !'* 

Baron  H.  pretended  to  be  deaf,  and  stepped  onwards  quicker 
than  erer.  At  last,  bowerer,  he  receirea  such  a  violent  pluck 
by  the  ooat-Upe  that  he  stumbled  backwards  a  few  steps,  and 
fell  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  into  the  arms  of  tlie 
difficult  gentleman,  who  screamed  out  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  lungs,  **  We  shall  have  a  storm !  we  shall  have  a  storiii  !*' 

"  Ah,  bah!'*  said  the  Baron  phlegmatieally,  and  with  some 
trouble  tuppresaed  his  laughter. 

**  Ah  bail  here,  and  ah  rah  there !  We  shall  have  a  storm, 
I  say,  and  shall  all  of  ua  be  wet  to  the  skin,  and  that  entirely 
because  of  your  wilfulneas." 

**  We  shall  have  no  storm,  I  sar ;  but  if  you  are  so  fearful, 
look  only  about — there  stands  a  Darn.  There  is  a  roof  under 
^  hich,  and  hay  upon  which,  you  can  rest  till  the  danger  ia 
orer." 

"  That  is  charming  indeed,"  cried  the  sister. 

**  Charming!  My  sister  6nds  everything  charming;  as  if 
people  did  not  know  that  the  lightning  always  strikes  barns. 
Besidea  which,  the  hay  smells  aoominablv — charming  !** 

Miaa  Greta  could  no  longer  contain  nerself :  the  peal  of 
hearty  laughter  into  which  she  burst  annoyed  the  oifficult 
gentloBan  to  that  degne  that  he  took  the  arm  of  his  sister, 
h*ft  the  companj^,  andposted  off  by  the  directest  way  to  the 
bam.  After  luaa  Greta  had  satianed  herself  with  laughter, 
in  which  the  Baron,  and  even  Clara,  joined,  she  said  some- 
what gravely : 

'*  For  the  rest,  my  dear  Baron,  I  must  tell  you  that  a 
shower  of  rain,  of  all  natural  scenes,  is  that  oue  for  w  hicU 
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my  curiositj  is  least  of  all  excited ;  and  if  you  think  that  we 
sliall  soon  have  such  a  one,  I  beseech  perinifisiun,  at  least  for 
me  and  Clara,  that  we  may  enjoy  it  from  the  barn,  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  there/' 

Baron  U.,  who,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  coflfee,  was  espt- 
cially  desirous  of  reaching  the  end  of  their  ramble,  would  not 
bear  anything  about  the  bam :  he  pledged  himself  for  tlie 
pas^ting  over  of  the  storm ; — the  few  rain-drops  would  si^iifv 
nothing ; — the  sun  certainly  would  be  enticed  forth  again  by 
a  lively  song ;  on  which  account  he  immediately  atruck  up  a 
■ong  about  spring,  and  that  truly,  as  Miaa  Qreto  expreaaed 
It, ''  with  the  most  infamous  voice  in  the  world.**  And  tee ! 
the  sun  actually  showed  hinisi'lf,  the  storm  dispersed,  and 
tiic  company  merrily  set  forward  on  their  way,  after  they 
had  lavished  in  vain  calls,  signs,  and  beckoniugs  of  evert 
kind,  on  the  brother  and  sister  in  the  bam.  The  winJ, 
which  impelled  the  clouds  now  more  violently  than  eviT 
before  it,  and  which  every  minute  increased  in  strength, 
became  more  and  more  troublesome  to  the  ramblers.  Miss 
Greta  was  very  soon  heated  and  Weary,  which  they  in  part 
might  perceive  by  her  becoming  silent,  and  in  part  by  her 
warning  Clara  to  wrap  her  shawl  cloeer  about  her,  to  hold 
her  bonnet  fast,  and  not  to  walk  on  the  mown  graaa,  which 
Clara  had  not  been  able  to  avoid,  as  she  helped  the  little 
Filius  to  collect  plants. 

Baron  II.,  on  the  contrary,  became  more  and  more  lively, 
and  praised  his  beautiful  weather,  and  his  beautiful  sunshine. 
They  were  walking  along  the  side  of  a  brook,  across  which, 
from  one  high  hvak  to  l^e  other,  people  had  laid  planks  by 
way  of  a  bringe.  This  croasing,  however,  teemed  to  be  of  so 
fragile  a  nature  that  any  oi  •  '  )iave  feared,  with  reaaon, 
that  it  was  not  capable  of  -'^  .-  a  human  being. 

At  this  very  moment  a  ^uoi  ul'  wind  carried  away  Clara's 
bonnet  and  veil,  and  lodged  them  in  a  fir>tree  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  astonishment  tnd  confuaion  of  the  company 
weregreiit, 

Now  1  assure  thee,  deaf  reader,  that  I  do  not  at  all  know 
what  miscbiefrloving  demon  put  it  into  Miss  Oreta's  head  at 
this  very  moment  to  test  the  Baron's  love  to  Clara. 

Baron  H.  stood  and  looked  at  the  bonnet  in  the  fir-tree 
in  a  sort  of  astonisbmenti  without  giving  the  least  evidence 
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ni  the  world  of  any  design  of  venturing  over  the  dangerous 
bridge. 

Miss  Greta  looked  at  him  with  the  words — "  Now,  dear 
Baron  ?'* 

''  Yes,  my  most  gracious,  that  is  a  most  disagreeable 
affair." 

"  A  disagreeable  ?  In  your  place  I  should  call  it  a  fortu- 
nate one.  Here  have  we  precisely  one  of  those  accidents  so 
rare  in  our  stiff,  formal  world,  in  which  it  is  pennitted  to  a 
lover  to  serve  his  fair  one,  and  to  exhibit  the  chivalrous  feel- 
ing despite  of  danger.  Certainly  you  will  not  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  over  unused.'* 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
^iil  wait  a  little ;  a  gust  of  wind  carried  the  bonnet  away,  a 
gu!4t  of  wind  may  bring  it  back  again.  We  will  yet  see  ;  let 
Qn  only  wait  a  little," 

**  1  admire  your  patience,"  said  Bliss  Greta.  "  Now,  I 
foresee  that  to-morrow,  at  this  very  time,  we  shall  be  stand- 
ing in  this  very  same  place ;  in  the  mean  time,  Clara's  prettv 
bcmnet  will  be  dracged  about  famously,  and  the  wind  will 
oeeasion  her  headacbe  and  toothache."  ' 

**  May  1  not  offer  you  my  hat,  MamseUe  Clara  ?" 

**  No,  no,  Baron ;  she  does  not  take  it,  make  yourself  sure 

'  nows  quite  too  well  how  to  value  the  head  of  a 

for  her  to  deprive  it  of  its  covering.     No  ;  if 

\uu  would  benefit  Clara,  you  must  think  of  some  other  way." 

Baron  U.  had  eaten  a  good  dinner ;  he  was  warm  with  liia 
ramble ;  only  a  knight  like  Don  Quixote  would  wonder  that 
with  his  eight-and-forty  years  he  delayed  to  expose  himself  to 
a  cold  bath.  Clara  asserted  repeatedly  that  she  was  quite  able 
to  go  home  without  a  bonnet,  and  that  if  anybody  was  to 
venture  over  the  bridge,  it  should  be  herself.  In  vain  she 
p.".deavoured  to  releaae  herself  from  the  arms  of  Miss  Greta, 
who  held  her  fast. 

The  three  stood  for  some  time  in  the  wind  looking  acrofts 
at  the  fluttering  bonnet,  and  waiting  for  the  fortunate  ^st  of 
wind  i»hich  the  Baron  had  prophesied.  At  length,  losing  all 
patience,  Miss  Greta  exclaimed — "No,  I  can  endure  it  no 
longer!  And  as  Baron  H.  thinks  so  little  about  Clara,  and 
fears  so  verv  much  to  do  anything  for  her,  I  shall  go  myself 
Be  quiet,  Clara." 
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'*  That  Tou  Hhall  not/'  said  the  Baron  jerj  determinatelj, 
End  held  her  back  ;  **  for  although  I  do  not  like  to  put  mrsett 
unnecet«»anlj  in  danger,  yet  I  ^r  a  cold  bath  not  at  all,  and 
leant  of  all  if  it  were  taken  for  the  good  Clara.*' 

And  with  this,  without  auy  more  ado,  he  mounted  upiin 
ihe  wooden  brids^,  from  under  which  a  flock  of  ducks  cum- 
fortably  quacked  and  hissed. 

Miss  Ureta,  who  iuviiiciblT  held  fast  hold  of  Gara*s  arm, 
■ent  after  the  Baron  a  half-audible  obserralkm  on  his  word 
*  unnecesoarilj  ;*'  yet  very  soon,  howerer,  did  she  follow  with 
inward  disquiet  his  stepe  over  the  wooden  bridge,  which  beut 
more  than  she  had  expected.  What  feeling  at  this  moment 
bad  sovereiffnty  in,  her  breaft,  whether  fear  or  lemorae,  we 
cannot  say,  because  she  has  not  oonfeeted  it  to  any  one. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Baron  was  almost  within  reach  d 
his  object,  without  baring  met  with  an?  adrenture,  when 
that  Mppened  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  one  could 
hare  foreseen.  The  fateful  bridge  connsted  of  three  planka, 
the  middle  one  of  which  was  decayed.  Baron  U.  had  hitherto 
aroided  the  'Munte  milieu,"  and  liad  gone  with  one  foot  upon 
the  lefV  and  the  other  upon  the  right  plank,  thus  forming  a 
sort  of  doorway  by  his  le^  wbieli  auddenly  inspired  Filius 
with  the  desire'  to  gire  Us  fbsier-filber  n  surprise,  and  carry 
off  the  bonnet  from  the  tree  before  him.  Unfortunately  thie 
Baron  was  no  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  neither  was  Filius  par- 
ticularly agile ;  as  he  therefore  suddenly  threw  himself  like 
an  arrow  in  the  oass,  instead  of  clearing  his  fkther  at  once, 
he  got  entanglea  between  hia  legs.  Tlie  lather  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise  and  horror,  for  he  was  Tory  nearly  losing  his 
balance,  and  only  recovered  it  by  inroluntarily  raising  his 
anil,  which  he  let  fall  upon  Filius.  At  the  same  moment 
M'}AH  Greta  ascended  the  orid^ ;  in  order,  by  separating  the 
parties,  to  make  an  end  of  this  extraordinary  combat.  Thia 
threefold  burden  was  too  much  for  the  wooden  bridge ;  it 
bent — it  cracked — it  broke!— and  with  a  great  noise  the 
Baron,  Miss  Oreta,  and  Filius,  fell  into  the  brook,  directly 
down  upon  the  peaceful  ducks,  which  flew  away  with  loud 
crie8. 

The  wave*  closed  orer  Baron  H.  When  his  head  appeared 
again  above  water,  he  sent  forth  such  eitraordin&r|  toiios 
and  sounds,  that  people ~I  think  with  King  David — might 
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bare  said  of  him,  ''he  cried  like  a  crane,  twittered  ike  a 
ewallow,  and  cooed  like  a  dove/'  As  sood,  however,  as  he 
had  sputtered  out  the  water  and  wiped  his  eyes,  he  swam 
thence  also  like  a  swan,  and  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his 
unfortunate  companions.  Miss  Greta  in  the  mean  time  had 
not  for  one  moment  lost  her  customary  decision.  Witli  one 
hand  she  had  caught  hold  of  the  plank  of  the  bridge,  and 
with  the  other  of  the  blond  locks  of  Filius — this  time,  how- 
ever, for  a  purpose  quite  different  to  the  first, — and  during 
this  she  had  caued  to  Clara,  "  not  to  be  anxious,  for  that  she 
was  already  safe."  We  know  not,  however,  for  all  that,  bow 
she  could  ever  have  been  so,  had  not  Baron  H.  shoved  along 
with  great  dexterity,  first  Filius  and  then  herself,  to  where  the 
shore  of  the  brook  was  less  steep,  and  offered  a  more  e&»j 
landing-place.  If  the  swimmers  had  had  artistic  thought 
enough  to  have  grouped  themaelTee  somewhat  more  Hkilfully, 
they  would  have  conferred  a  great  pleasure  on  an  artist ; 
alas !  however,  there  was  not  one  there.  Otherwise  Barou 
11 ,  with  his  lively,  good-humoured  countenanoe,  might  have 
been  a  perfect  nver-god ;  Miss  Greta,  with  her  Uiir  com- 
plexion and  her  reg^uUr  features,  a  stately  Naiad,  and  Filius 
a  little  purling  brook :  as  it  was,  the  three  floundering  in  the 
water  never  thought  of  it. 

Baron  U.  laid  down  hit  precious  burden  on  the  grass  of  the 
shore,  where  she  was  received  by  the  pale  and  terrified  Clara. 
He  himself^  however,  who  appeared  to  have  found  swimming  to 
his  taste,  tioended  only  on  shore  to  take  off  his  coat,  after 
whieh  be  again  plunged  into  the  water,  swam  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  soon  returned,  bearing  Clara's  bonnet  back  in 
triumph.  He  held  it  forth  with  one  hand,  as  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  water  with  the  other.  Miss  Greta  was  enchanted 
with  this  chivalric  behaviour;  her  taste  for  the  comic  ha<l  in 
th^  occcident  found  abundant  food,  and  the  whole  proceHsion 
of  the  immersed  gave  occasion  to  the  liveliest  sallies.  She 
was  in  the  best  humour  in  the  world ;  the  shore  resounded 
with  incessant  peals  of  Uughter ;  and  the  little  mischance — 
n»  so  oflen  happens  among  good  people — only  served  to  draw 
them  nearer  to  each  other,  to  make  of  them  more  cordial 
friends. 

The  unlucky  eompany  was  conducted  by  Baron  H.  ii.to  a 
little  cove,  which  was  shaded  from  the  wind  by  the  high  altors 
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and  an  elder  thicket,  and  here  they  dried  their  clothes  a  littlt 
in  the  eTening  sun.  Yet,  as  Miss  Greta  said,  they  could  not 
end  their  days  in  the  cove. 

*'  What  is  now  to  be  done  ?*'  was  the  general  question. 
They  found  themselves,  in  fact,  in  an  inconvenient  condit 
C'hira  oftered  herself  to  run  to  Kamlosa  and  fetch  a  can 
This  Miss  Oreta  emphatically  forbade,  because,  as  she  Ui»- 
Berted,  Clara  would  run  herself  into  a  consumption :  should 
thcjy,  wet  through  as  they  were,  in  this  wind,  in  thin  •' 
tread  back  their  way  on  foot?     To  Miss  Greta  this  di 
method  appeared  more  than  doubtful ;  the  company  yum  iu 
the  greatest  embarrassment.     We,  however,  are  not  in  the 
least  so,  for  we  hear  already  from  afar  the  sound  of  horses* 
hoofs  and  the  rattling  of  an  ever^approaching  carriage.     Be- 
fore long  our  friends  perceived  also  this  welcome  noise. 
Baron  H .  sprang  forward  several  paces,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Hey !  hey  !  hallo !  stop !  stop !" 

The  traveller  was  none  other  tnan — Count  Ludwie  R. 
in  his  own  particular  person.  How  astonished  he  looked ! — 
how  politely  he  offered  his  magnificent  landau ;  how  the  wet 
company  and  Clara  seated  themfelvee  therein  ;  how  displeased 
the  {)ost-horses  were  with  this  additional  fourfold  burden ; 
how  the  postilion  consoled  himself  with  the  promise  of  a 
doubled  amount  of  drink  money, — all  this  lesTe  I  for  the 
reader  to  picture  to  himself  at  pleasure. 

The  Countess  Natalie  was  assiduously  taking  one  of  her 
singing-lessons,  and  Don  Juan  was  transporting  Nina  and 
her  with  one  of  his  wild  ballads,  as  the  unlucky  company, 
attended  by  their  deliverer,  entered  the  room.  Great  was  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  arrivals.  At  first  astonishm^'nt. 
exclamations,  questions,  and  general  confusion  ;  then  geiunil 
constraint,  when  Count  Ludwig  came  forward.  Nina  turned 
pale  as  the  Count,  with  more  than  his  customary  friendliness, 
approached  her.  A  slight  crimson  of  embarrassment  tinged 
the  dieeks  of  the  Countess  as  she  presented  Don  Juan  to  the 
new  comer.  Don  Juan  alone  looked  indifferent  as  somewhat 
ni'gligently  he  returned  an  inquiring  glance  to  the  stiff  bow 
of  the  Count. 

We  cannot,  however,  yet  lose  sight  of  our  wet  friends,  for 
an  extraoidinnrj'  fate  stands  yet  before  them.  How  they 
were  dried— how  they  drank  el*der>tea,  and  went  early  to  bed 
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—how  Filios,  spite  of  all  this,  had  a  bad  cold  iu  his  head,  we 
will  make  so  free  as  to  pass  over.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
mention  that  Miss  Greta,  on  the  da^  after  the  water  ordeal 
— which,  upon  the  whole,  had  only  given  a  doubtful  result — 
received  an  invitation  from  her  aunt  the  Dowager  Countess 
Nordstjerna,  who  lived  at  the  distance  of  four-and-twenty 
hours,  to  visit  her  at  her  estate  lying  six  English  miles  from 
Bamlosa.  The  card  of  invitation  contained  also  the  inquiry 
whether  Miss  Greta  wished  to  be  received  in  an  "  agreeable 
or  a  disagreeable  manner:"  to  which  Miss  Greta  immediately 
replied,  *'  in  a  disagreeable  manner." 

It  grieves  me  not  to  have  time  enough  to  make  my  reader 
better  acquainted  with  the  Countess  Nordstjema,  for  I  am 
convinced — let  him  be  as  anti-aristocratic  as  he  may — that 
he  would  have  great  pleasure  in  it.  A  better-bred  old  lady 
one  could  not  easily  meet  with ;  I  mean  by  this,  not  so  much 
well-bred  and  distinguished  in  regard  to  birth  and  behaviour, 
but  much  more  in  that  je  ne  taU  quoi  which  makes  people 
the  opposite  of  whatever  is  common,  disagreeable,  and  rude, 
and  speaks  all  the  more  of  nobility  of  soul,  of  purity  of 
manners,  and  an  ever-undeviating  goodness  of  heart.  How 
amiable  the  old  lady  was !  To  have  seen  and  known  her  be- 
longs to  my  dearest  recollections.  She  was  amiable  to  high 
and  low — I  use  these  words  in  their  customary  signification 
— towards  old  ana  young — and  enchanted  young  people  es- 
pecially by  tasteful,  merry  exhibitions  and  intellectual  inven- 
tions— by  her  benevoleuce  and — and — I  cannot  find  any  word 
to  express  that  anxiety  which  she  had  for  the  entertainment 
of  others,  and  which  caused  her  always  to  diffuse  life  and 
^aiet^  around  her.  She  was  also  rich,  and  therefore  in  a 
condition  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  her  ideas  and  wishes, 
atid  to  collect  around  her  all  that  made  her  happy.  I  see, 
my  dear  reader,  that  you  fancy  her  already  surrounded  with 
artists  and  works  of  art, — with  brilliant  young  people,  and 
all  the  objects  of  luxury.  No,  no,  dear  reader, — heboid 
exactly  the  reverse ! — all,  namely,  that  is  ugly,  poor,  defence- 
less, and  despised 

O  ye  genii,  zephyrs,  graces,  loves !  If  you  had  but  seen 
the  seven  ugly  young  ladies  and  the  three  lame  widows — 
every  one  of  them  poor  and  forlorn — which  she  had  assembled 
around  her,  I  think  you  would  have  run  away,— run  away  fot 
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terror  and  horror !  Hannony  and  Christian  love,  howerer, 
did  not  run  away ;  they  felt  themselves  extremely  well  placed 
in  this  select  circle ;  and  the  ten  planets  circulated,  afw  tli6 
example  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  order  aud  clearoeM 
around  their  sun,  the  angelically  good  and  serene  Coimten. 
In  this  sphere  of  uncommon  ugliness  and  unoommon  excel* 
lence,  stnuigerB  were  very  gladly  received,  and  it  waa  alio 
entered  very  gladly  by  them. 

Biias  Greta  felicitated  herself  on  this  visit,  and  set  off  on 
the  day  appointed  in  the  best  humour,  aooompanied  by  Clara. 
Several  unforeseen  hindranoee  had  prerented  ber  aetang  out 
from  Kamlosa  earlier  than  afternoon ;  and  she  felt — as  we  do 
also — a  litUe  dissatisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  Counteae^s 
roast  veal  and  fritters  would  have  been  expectinff  her  in  vain 
for  several  hours.  Baron  H.  drove  hia  two  frienda  with  a 
deal  of  skill,  and  sang  the  while,  in  coachman  faahion — but 
with  little  akill — a  ballad,  which  somewhat  annoyed  Miss 
Oreta.  Baron  H.,  however,  poaaeaaed  the  little  weakneaa 
of  bein^  pleased  with  his  own  nlae,  bad  aingins. 

The  journey  waa  proaperona ;  they  arrived  and  aUgfated 
from  the  carriage.  Mna  urefea  waa  recehred  in  the  magnmoent 
hall  by  the  Nine  Muaea,  who  with  Meduaa-heada  and  extra- 
ordinary head-gear  atood  between  the  Oorinihian  pillara,  and 
made,  with  the  fire-tonga  upon  copper  pana  and  kettlea,  aueh 
fearful  muaic,  brawling  all  the  whue  a  chorua  of  which  our 
reader  may  very  well  diapenae  with  the  repetition.  We  can 
only  assert  that  the  party  and  the  ainging  perfectly  answered 
the  accompaniment. 

Misa  Greta  considered  the  music  transportingly  **  dis* 
agreeable,*'  yet  still  the  whole  scene  waa  tolerably  flat,  aa 
much  wanting  in  wit  aa  novelty.  She  wondered  that  her 
wise  aunt  had  hit  upon  such  an  unwise  reoeption  of  her,  and 
sighed  with  compassion  over  the  old  lady*a  declining  powers 
of  understanding. 

In  the  mean  time  the  hoateaa  appeared  ao  Tery  much 
pleased  to  see  her,  so  amiable  and  agreeable  to  thoae  who  ac- 
companied her,  and  seemed  herself  so  indescribablv  enehanted 
with  the  grotesque  reception-solemnity  which  she  had  devised, 
t))at  it  was  quite  impossible  not  to  oe  as  lively  aa  she  waa. 
Several  strangers  from  the  neighbourhood,  both  old  and 
young,  were  assembled  there,  ami  made  the  company  yet 
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more  lively.  They  spent  the  evening  in  telling  ghost-stories, 
and  those  the  most  horrible  that  they  could  possibly  think  of. 
The  Countess,  herself,  described  with  the  fullest  amplifica- 
tion the  ghosts  which  from  time  to  time  she  had  seen  in  her 
own  castle.  The  history  of  a  beautiful  girl  who  two  hundred 
years  ago  was  married  here  in  the  night-time  to  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  and  was  then  murdered  by  her  vengeful  mother,  made 
a  most  shuddering  impression  upon  all,  especially  when  they 
were  told  that  this  midnight  marriage-scene  was  always  re- 
peated on  certain  nights,  and  had  been  seen  by  various  in* 
habitants  of  the  castle. 

''It  seems/'  said  the  Countess,  "  as  if  the  lovers,  by  this 
means,  would  make  known  their  defiance  of,  and  their  pro- 
testation against,  the  fearful  treatment  which  had  separated 
them  on  earth.** 

Baron  H.  dedared  that  he  had  always  very  much  wished, 
for  once,  to  see  a  ^hoet,  and  he  should  not  Wve  any  objec- 
tion, on  that  very  night,  to  make  some  supernatural  acquaint* 
ance.     Miss  Greta  was  silent. 

At  supper  the  farce  was  continued ;  and  as  Miss  Greta, 
who  bad  Drought  an  excellent  appetite  with  her,  met  with  a 
variety  of  dishes,  which  in  truth  were  no  dishes  at  all,  she 
laughed  more  and  more  constrained!;^ ;  when,  however,  an  egg 
which  she  struck  with  her  knife  did  not  crack — because  it 
was  made  of  white  marble — she  ceased  laufhiug  altogether, 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  assumed  a  very  serious  countenance. 
They  saw  that  she  felt  hurt. 

dlara  and  the  Baron,  on  the  contrary,  continued  iu  the 
best  of  humours ;  thev  made  a  thousand  jokes  about  the 
extraordinary  dishes ;  Miss  Greta  only  was  annoyed ;  the 
hostess  and  the  Nine  Muses  kept  up  one  peal  of  laughter. 

Miss  Greta,  however,  was  yet  tried  more  severely,  when  on 
going  to  bed  in  the  evening  she  lay  on  three  real  e^gs,  which 
had  been  hidden  between  the  sheets,  and  in  this  manner 
made  a  most  unpleasant  dish  of  buttered  eggs.  She  was 
actually  angry,  and  poured  forth  a  violent  philippic  on  such- 
like "old-fashion  stupidities,"  into  which  she  could  not  con- 
ceive how  her  aunt  had  fallen,  and  whose  sense  and  taste  she 
vowed  to  amend. 

In  the  mean  time  Baron  H.  had  to  do  battle  with  three 
cray-fish  in  his  bed,  which  pinched  him  on  1  ands  aud  feet 
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ftnd  left  it  by  no  means  a  mistike  of  his  to  call  them  "  infa* 
snouis  canaille."  After  he  liad  niana?uvred  them,  with  un« 
speakable  trouble,  into  his  pocket-haudkerchief,  his  first 
taought  was  to  throw  them  down  into  the  court.  As  he,  how- 
ever, opened  the  window,  a  soft  wind  came  in  towards  him, 
which  found  its  way  as  it  were  to  his  very  heart.  It  blew 
mway  his  indignation  against  the  ugly  but  innocent  creatures, 
and  it  grieved  hira  that  they  should  die  miserably  in  dry 
sand,  whilst  he  himself  slept  comfortably  in  an  easy  bed. 
Softly  he  shut  the  window,  as  softly  as  if  he  had  been 
about  some  crime,  slipped  on  his  great-coat,  and  sneakecl 
through  his  door  down  stairs  and  into  the  garden.  Here  he 
paused,  standing  beside  a  brook  with  his  little  bundle  in  his 
nand.  The  crav-fish  moved  themaelves  significantly,  not  an- 
ticipating the  hour  of  deliverance,  because,  froii'i  ancient 
times,  with  them  man's  hand  and  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
means  the  same  thing.  It  was  not  without  pleasure  that 
the  Baron  heard  his  Mdfellows  fall  into  the  water ;  and  as  he 
■aw  how  the  full  moon  mirrored  herself  in  the  clear  waves,  it 
was  to  him  as  if  he  saw  the  countenance  of  a  good  mother 
watching  over  her  children.  The  pious  wish  arose  in  his 
heart,  that  peace  reigned  upon  earth,  and  that  not  even  a 
worm  might  be  tormented. 

Extraordinary!  Did  an  angel  hear  his  wish,  and  go  to 
bear  it  to  the  Father  of  all  being  P  For  exactly  at  that  very 
moment,  a  white-veiled  female  figure  glided  thence  among 
the  trees  and  vanished.  Baron  U.  wished  to  observe  her 
more  nearly ;  he  hastened  after  her,  saw  her  one  moment, 
lost  sight  of  her  the  next,  and  plunged  into  a  morass.  Here 
he  almost  fell  upon  his  nose,  and  determined  therefore  to  re- 
turn to  his  chamber.  Arrived  there,  he  found  himself  heated 
and  without  the  least  inclination  to  sleep.  The  moonlight 
invited  him  to  a  midnight  walk,  and  yet  the  company,  which 
it  was  possible  he  might  encounter,  did  not  ouite  satisfy  him. 
He  cIo8e(l  his  chamber  window,  and  lighted  nis  candles. 

Baron  H.  belonged  to  that  class  of  character  which  is  not 
willingly  alone.  His  joyous,  phiUnthropio  temperament  re- 
quired 'sympathy.  A  confidential  evening  talk  with  good 
friends  was  preferable  to  him  to  comfortable  sleep.  This 
necessity  for  companionship  he  felt  to-night  more  vividly  tlian 
mrcr.     He  missea  his  Filios,  who  had  remained  behind  undef 
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the  protection  of  the  Countess.  Miss  Greta's  want  of  good- 
humour  during  the  paint  evening  depressed  him.  He  would 
have  given  a  good  deal,  at  this  moment,  to  have  chatted  with 
her,  and  to  have  been  able  to  hear  her  hearty  laughter, 
which,  as  well  as  the  sight  of  her  white  teeth,  always  did  hira 
so  much  good — to  have  looked  only  for  a  minute  into  Clara's 
bright  eyes  would  have  made  him  happy.  Thinking  how  im- 
possible all  this  was,  at  that  present  time,  the  Baron  heaved 
two  deep  sighs.  An  extraordinary  echo  answered  them  im- 
mediately ^hind  him.  He  turned  himself  quickly  round, 
but  all  was  still  and  vacant  in  the  chamber.  The  thing 
seemed  very  stranffe,  and  yet  not  altogether  disa^eable,  be- 
cause it  had  something  sociable  in  it.  He  now  sighed  inten- 
tionally ;  no  answer, — he  coughed,  sneeiied — in  vain.  All 
remained  silent,  to  his  great  annoyance.  Out  of  humour,  he 
laid  himself  in  bed,  and  extinguished  the  light. 

No  titM'tete  in  the  world  could  be  so  interesting  to  the 
listener  as  that  between  a  man  and  his  pillow.  He  confides 
to  it  his  most  secret  thoughts,  his  silent  wishes,  his  untold 
love,  his  hidden  follies.  Happy  he  whose  last  thought  is  of 
A  beloved  being,  on  whose  faittiful  breast  he  slumbers ;  happy 
he  whose  last  waking  thought  raises  itself  to  God,  because  he 
reposes  in  his  bosom. 

We  need  not  have  any  fear  of  imparting  to  the  reader  the 
thoughts  of  the  Baron,  in  this  Ute-Ortite  with  his  pillow; 
they  were  worthy  of  a  good  man.  After  they  had  elevated 
themselves  for  some  moments  to  heaven,  they  turned  again 
to  earth,  in  order  to  seek  out  the  best  companionship. — 
N.B.  That  is  to  la^,  if  she  be  good — a  companionship  which 
the  Baron  had  desired  for  a  long  time,  that  of  a  wife.  Baron 
H.  thought  so  zealously  at  this  time  on  such  a  one,  she  stood 
so  livingly  before  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  and  uttering  the  exclamation : 

"  Ah  !  my  beloved,  my  beloved,  beloved  Gre " 

He  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  spectral  voice,  which 
exclaimed : 

"  Gustav  H. !  Gustav  H. !  Qustav  H. !" 

"  What's  amiss  ?'*  demanded  the  Baron  somewhat  in- 
dignantly, starting  up  at  the  same  time  with  a  very  ui> 
comfortable  feeling. 

**  Come  and  tee  !"  answered  the  voice. 
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A  slight  shudder  passed  through  the  Baron,  aa  by  the 
feeble  li^ht  which  a  round  opening  in  his  window-shutter  ad- 
mitted mto  hia  chamber,  he  saw  the  white-veiled  female 
6^ure  at  a  few  paces  from  his  bed.  Of  fear  the  Baron  knew 
nothing,  and  a  gnoat  in  the  form  of  a  lady  had  nothing  terrible 
in  it  for  him.  He  bethought  himself  fur  a  moment,  and  again 
the  apparition  exclaimed  slowly,  "  Come  and  see !  follow  me  !*^ 

"  t  will  haTe  the  honour  of  doing  so/'  said  the  Baron. 

He  ipranff  haatil;^  from  his  bed,  dreaaed  himself  quickly, 
and  foUowed  hia  guide,  who  silently  and  shadow^-like  floawd 
before  him  through  deaolate  chambers  and  long  galleries. 
The  nunble  appeared  somewhat  long  to  him ;  he  thought  it 
iieceMary,  therefore,  to  inauiro  rather  boldly,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  a  polite  manner,  what  might  be  the  object  of  it. 

**  Have  not  a  fear — question  me  not  !'*  replied  the  ahad« 
with  a  deep  low  voice. 

We  must  just  now  leave  theae  wanderers  for  a  moment, 
in  order  to  look  after  Miaa  Greta. 

We  left  her  at  the  time  when  abe  had  become  angry.  It 
commonly  happened  on  aiieh  ooeaaiona  that  perhapa  an  anpy 
word  waa  forced  from  her,  at  which  ahe  heraelf  was  obliged  to 
huigh.  Now,  aa  everybody  knows  laughter  and  ill-humour 
are  a  worn  foea,  and  whenerer  the  ftrat  took  hold  of  Miaa 
Oreta,  the  aecond  alwaya  drove  it  away ;  ao  happened  it  at 
thia  time.  AfVer  aeveral  witty  outbreaks,  ahe  beoune  recon- 
ciled to  the  world  and  ita  **  stupiditiea,**  and  went  to  bed  in 
the  hope  of  forgetting  in  sound  sleep  the  foolish  supper  and 
the  marble  effgs,  etc.,  etc.  Clara,  whoae  bed  stood  opposite 
to  heva  on  the  other  aide  of  the  chamber,  waa  already  ftu^ 
asleep  when  Biiaa  Oreta  cloaed  her  evea.  Quickly,  however, 
did  she  open  them  again;  for  a  dull  noise,  with  certain 
whiakinga^about  and  flutteringa,  together  with  low  clatterings, 
approaoSed  her  ear. 

An  alarnwlrum  had  excited  far  leaa  terror  than  this  un- 
earthly whiaking  and  clattering.  She  started  up  quickly  in 
her  bed ;  the  whiaking-about  and  aweeping  sounds  continued. 
She  waa  quite  hot. 

"  Clara!"  exclaimed  she  with  an  almost  inarticulate  voice. 
**  Clara,  do  you  hear  nothing?" 

But  Clara  heard  nothing;  she  slept  soundly,  and  her 
uncommonly  deep  breathing  proved  tnat.     Mias  Greta  waa 
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courageous  as  far  as  meu  and  animals  were  concerned,  and 
hhe  would  have  faced  at  all  times  any  actual  danger  boldly 
and  with  self-possession ;  the  mo^nt  unpleasant  moments  of 
life  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  her  pusillanimous; 
but  night — darkness — silence — emptiness — and  the  invisible 
shapes  of  dread — ah !  dear  reader,  all  these,  we  must  confess, 
were  quite  enough  to  make  Miss  Greta  almost  a  coward. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  she  felt,  as  she  heard  these  odd 
whiskings-about  and  clatterings,  more  vexation  than  fear. 

**  The  bewitched  old  nest !"  said  she,  "  sweep  it  out,  how- 
ever, by  daylight!  It  is  ouite  horrible!  Never  in  all  my 
life  will  I  come  here  a^n ! 

Scarcely  had  she  said  these  words,  when  a  rumbling  noise 
in  one  comer  of  the  room  drew  her  eyes  thither.  O  horror ! 
Miss  Greta  saw  three  little  black  figures,  one  after  another, 
ascend  from  the  floor.  Drops  of  terror  stood  on  her  fore- 
head. **  Clara!*'  cried  she  with  an  almost  stifled  voice — but 
Clara  slept  on.  The  little  black  figures  began  now  to  bow 
themaelTes,  as  if  they  would  salute  her ;  then  hopped  towards 
the  bed  and  exclaimed  with  hoarse  voices,  **  Good  day !  good 
day !  good  day  !*' 

Quite  out  of  breath,  and  vet  in  order  not  to  be  uncivil. 
Miss  Greta  replied,  "  Good  oay,  eood  day,  good  day ! — that 
means  good  night !  adieu !     Clara!" 

Clara  was  fast  asleep, — Clara  heard  nothing.  Miss  Greta 
was  desperate;  she  rang  the  bell  violentlv.  With  that  the 
black  Robolds  hopped  about  all  the  brisker,  set  themselves 
in  a  row,  bowed  and  whispered,  **  All  is  ready !  follow  us !" 

"No,  I  thank  you!"  replied  Miss  Greta,  "I  have  not 
time — not  now — I  come  to-morrow !  adieu,  adieu  !** 

**Tou  must  follow  us!"  answered  the  fiends,  and  ap- 
proached the  bed. 

"  What  would  you  P"  cried  Miss  Greta  in  the  highest 
excitement ;  "  go  your  way !  In  the  name  of  heaven,  be  off 
with  you!" 

The  black  flenda  stood  now  by  the  bed,  and  looked  as  i4 
they  were  about  to  mount  upon  it. 

Let  exirSme$  »e  ioucheni.  Great  fear  has  more  than  onoe 
produced  veal  heroism.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  great  gene- 
rals do  not  write  their  confessions.  Their  first  battles  would 
make  us  acquainted  with  odd  things.     Denpair  gives  birth  te 
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the  courage  of  heroes.  Miss  OreU  gave  a  proof  of  thit. 
Driven  to  the  utmost,  and  as  angry  as  she  waa  terrified,  her 
benumbed  energies  awoke  at  once.     In  the  neoewity  of  self- 

S reservation  she  felt  about  her  for  some  weapon  of  offence  or 
efence,  and  caught  the  handle  of  a  short  warnung-pan. 
Woe  to  you,  ye  black  ones!  Such  sturdy  blows  on  the 
head  never  had  been  dealt  about — never  did  ghost  cry  out 
more  dolefully ; — never  waa  a  flight  quicker,  espedally  l>efore 
a  weapon  of  tin !  Mias  Greta  followed  the  flyinff,  ana  struck 
about  her  with  blind  fury.  The  black  ones  speedily  collected 
themselves  in  the  comer,  where  they  had  risen  from  the  floor, 
and  began  again  to  descend.  Here  again  also  Miss  Greta 
struck  them  on  the  head,  and  they  vanished  with  an  o>>t'-v' 
and  rumbling  sound,  which  had  nothing  at  all  of  the 
world  in  it.  Miss  Greta  in  her  seal  certainly  would  ii^r 
pursued  the  fiends  into  the  lower  rt*gioii,  hnd  not  her  victo- 
rious footsteps  been  suddeolr  stayed  by  discovering  that  the 
place  at  which  they  had  Taiiiahad  waa  nothing  more  than  an 
open  '>  into  a  kitchen,  and  that  the  narrow  ^  :)S 

bV  \\  v  had  stumbled  down  were  not  at  a 

Besides  whicii  there  ascended  from  the  hole  not  the  »IigUu>st 
Tapour  of  brimstone  and  infernal  fire,  but  such  a  savoury 
smell  of  potatoes  and  salt  meat,  that  abe  save  up  all  thoughta 
of  ghosts  and  ahades  of  the  lower  world.  Her  ideas  took 
quite  another  direction,  and  she  pulled  the  bell  so  vi< 
that  the  cord  came  down  into  her  hand.  Thia,  and  tK 
cumstanoe  that,  spite  of  all  her  ringing,  the  house  oontinued 
as  ouiet  aa  death,  increased  her  anger  still  more.  She  hastened 
to  Clara*8  bed  with  her  warming-pan  on  her  shoulder,  shook 
her,  anything  but  gently,  and  exclaimed : 

'*  Clara,  are  you  dead  ?  Are  you  bewitched  ?  Will  you 
sleep  till  the  day  of  judgment  ?  Clara,  wake !  Now — thank 
heaven! — get  up  I  pray  you,  and  dreas  yourself  quickly. 
Don*t  aak  me  many  questions,  but  be  quick  !** 

CUra  did  immediately  as  her  friend  desired ;  and  whilst 
Miss  Greta  dressed  herself  she  replied  to  Clara*8  question* 
only  by  incoherent  violent  exclamations. 

"  Stupidities !  They  shall  of  a  truth  give  me  aoeount  for 
all  this ! — they  positively  shall  not  disturb  me  again  in  my 
sleep — I  will  soon  let  tliem  see — idiotic  jokes  !*' 

The  two  ifienda  w^re  aoon  dressed.    They  left  their  chan^ 
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ber  rea^  to  rou»e  the  whole  house,  and  to  receWe  ever>' 
ghoet  that  should  approach  them  with  blows  of  the  warming- 
pan. 

O  Fate,  how  remarkably  dost  thou  bring  things  together ; 
how  odd  thj  ways  are!  In  thy  midnight  bliudmau's-buif 
gambols  how  one  is  thrown  about  between  friend  and  fot* 
without  being  able  to  recognise  anything.  One  stiLTibles 
about  blindly  ;  to  escape  the  rain  gets  into  the  gutter ;  flies 
^m  Scylla  only  to  fall  into  CharyDdia. 

Scarcely  had  Miss  Greta  and  Clara  entered  the  long  cor- 
ridor into  which  their  chamber  opened,  than  a  white  shadow 
floated  towards  them.  Miss  Greta  elerated  her  fearful  wea- 
pon. With  a  cry  of  horror  the  shade  fled ;  but  now — O  all 
ye  demons ! — a  dark  gigantic  mass  advanced,  which  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  corridor,  and  ineTitably  barred  the  way  against 
them.  Miss  Greta  thought  on  the  Minotaur,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  monster  with  her  elerated  weapon.  A  low  groan, 
to  which  was  added  a  curse  in  a  deep  bass  voice,  followed  : 
"  Who  dares  to  give  me  such  a  cur»ed  blow  ?"  added  the 
voice. 

Mist  Greta  shuddered,  and  in  the  same  moment  felt  her- 
self disanned  and  taken  captive.  A  powerful  hand  grasped 
her  arm,  and  the  same  thr^itening  voice  continued : 

"  Hear  you,  my  dear !  the  joke  goes  beyond  all  bounds.  A 
goblin  that  deals  such  blows  as  that,  and  with  heaven  knows 
what  kind  of  weapon,  must  not  be  at  all  astonished  if  it  be 
handled  roughly,  and  like  a  captive  of  war — aUomt!  march  to 
trial." 

Mist  Ghvia  was  sUeot,  perhaps  intentionally,  in  order  to 
^▼e  acme  itimi  to  the  alEur ;  but  CUra  exclaimed  quite  be- 
side herself: 

*'Bi«m  H.,  Baron  H.,  it  is  Miis  Greta!'* 

''Miss  Greta!**  returned  the  Baron  in  inexpressiblo 
astonishment  as  he  slowly  let  go  the  arm  which  he  had 
grasped,  **  my  gracious  lacfy  I  must  confess — hm,  hm — my 
stomach — I  must  confess  I  never  could  have  Hup()Osed  thot 
you  would  have  the  design  of  knocking  me  on  the  bead.  And 
Clara — but  how  in  hf*aven*fl  name ! — explain  it  to  me  P — 1 
acknowledge,  ladies ** 

**  Let  us  defer  acknowledgments  and  explanotions,  Baron,'* 
said  Miss  Greta,  somewhat  warmly ;  **  and  if  you  really  are 
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Baron  H.,  and  not  a  spectre,  conduct  us  to  lights  snd  people, 
or  do  you  go  and  brinff  people  and  lights  here,  if  thrre  bo 
■uch  in  this  bewitched  house.*' 

"A  spectre!"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  some  little  offended— 
**  a  spectre !  I  wish  I  had  been  one  just  now,  and  then  I 
might  have  escaped  the  blow  with  this  cursed  thing !  Wliat ! 
I  really  believe  it  is  a  bed-warmer.  When,  in  heaven' h 
name  I  pray  you,  did  it  ever  happen  that  people  struck  about 
them  with  yrarming-pans  ?" 

Miss  Greta's  disposition  to  laughter  was  put  to  a  hard 
trial  by  this  speech  of  the  Baron ;  but  annoyed  by  the  ad- 
ventures of  toe  night,  she  repressed  her  gaiety,  and  aaid 
seriously,  **  I  beseech  of  you.  Baron,  let  us  for  the  present 
foijcet  all  this,  and  conduct  us  to  somebody.  I  must  set* 
lights  and  people,  otherwise  I  shall  become  quite  ill." 

At  that  very  moment  a  door  slowlr  opened  at  the  further 
end  of  the  corridor,  through  which  they  saw  the  glimmer  ot 
a  bluiah  light.  Indescribabl?  sweet  mosio  was  heard ;  and 
beautiful  voices,  aoooropaniea  hj  softened  tones  of  an  organ, 
sang  a  solemn  anthem.  Astonishment  and  delight  overcame 
the  three, 

"  If  that  be  a  goblin,  it  is  at  least  an  agreeable  one,**  said 
Miss  Greta ;  **  we  will  ^  nearer." 

Baron  H.  discovered  immediately  that  his  entire  politeness 
had  returned ;  he  offered  his  arm  to  the  ladies,  and  condivt^'i 
them  towards  the  spot  whence  proceeded  the  light  ai. 
music.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  they  unawares  found  i 
selves  in  a  sort  of  tn^lliiied  Icyt*,  from  which,  with  «ut , 
they  witnessed  the  following  scene.  Their  looked  down  inio 
a  lam  vmnlted  chapel,  dimly  but  beautiAilfy  lighted,  the  walls 
of  which  were  hung  with  dark  red  velvet,  horn  whose  rich 
folds  gleamed  forth  old  arms  and  old  pictures,  representing 
scenes  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Tne  seats  in  the  chapel 
were  empty  ;  hut  before  the  altar,  which  was  ornamented 
with  two  tall  silver  branch-liehts,  stood  a  venerable  priest  in 
an  old-fashioned  surplice.  He  stood  so  immovablv  that  he 
reaembled  rather  a  statue  than  a  living  man.  llie  organ 
■ounded  low  ;  the  invisible  singers  poured  forth  a  harmonioua 
Gloria. 

The  whole  was  wonderfully  beautiful,  yet  unearthly;  it 
leeembled.  the  worship  of  shades.    Presently  the  teene  be- 
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came  more  animated,  without  losing  however  thereby  any  of 
it8  ghostlike  appt-arances.  Slowly  and  silently  an  extraordi- 
nary procession  entered  the  church.  Pale  and  beautiful,  in 
the  picturesque  dress  of  the  noble  ladies  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  conducted  by  an  elderly  stiff-jewelled  dame — as 
one  sees  them  in  old  family  pictures  of  that  time — floated  in 
a  young  maiden.  Two  richly-adorned  bridemaids  followed 
her ;  then  came  two  stately  knights,  the  one  voung,  the  other 
old,  both  of  them  in  magnificent  marriage  ciresses ;  and  be- 
hind them  came  two  young  cavaliers.  The  young  maiden 
and  the  young  knight  separated  themselves  from  the  proces- 
sion, and  stopped  ^fore  the  altar ;  around  which  the  others, 
slowly,  noiaelessly,  and  with  silent  gravity,  formed  themselves 
into  a  half-circle.  They  all  looked  as  if  they  had  lain  for  many 
long  years  in  their  ntiTefl ;  yet  still  in  the  eyes  of  the  bridal 
pair  there  burned  toat  fire  which  death  was  not  able  to  ex- 
tinguish, nor  the  grave  to  cool.  As  the  lovers  stood  before 
the  altar,  the  old  prieat  seemed  suddenly  to  become  animated  ; 
and  when  the  singing  ceased,  performed,  with  a  deep  solemn 
voice,  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Mias  Greta  listened  with  Dreathless  attention  to  catch  the 
names  of  the  bridal  couple,  but  in  vain ;  they  were  spoken  so 
low  that  they  did  not  reach  her  ear.  It  seemed  to  her,  ne- 
vertheless, as  if  their  features  were  not  unknown  to  her. 
When  the  marriaffe  ceremony  was  ended,  the  beautiful  music 
again  sounded.  Baron  H.  and  Clara,  both  connoisseurs  in 
music,  were  in  the  third  heaven.  Miss  Oreta  also  was  af- 
fected, and  felt  herself  ever  more  and  more  transported  by 
this  lovely  spectacle,  which  appeared  to  her  every  moment  to 
have  less  and  less  of  the  ghostly  about  it. 

The  three  were  so  completely  occupied  by  what  had  gone 
on  before  them,  that  they  never  thought  of  speaking  to  each 
other  of  the  scene  in  the  corridor.  But  now  the  procession, 
silently  and  slowly,  left  the  church,  as  it  had  entered ;  the 
music  pealed  forth  its  sweet  harmonies.  Soon  all  was  still 
and  delate — the  very  light  itself  of  the  lamps  seemed  to 
pale.     A  feeling  of  the  supernatural  came  over  Miss  Greta. 

**  Do  not  let  us  stop  here,  dear  Baron,'*  said  she,  "  till  ll»e 
lamps  are  extinguished.  I  connider  it  no  pleasure  at  all  to 
iit  here  in  darkness  among  these  old  knights.'* 

**  We  have  weapons  with  us,"  replied  he  laconically,  and 
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litWd  up  the  warming-pan,  which  he  had  held  between  hia 
legs. 

^  My  dearest  Baron/'  answered  Miss  Greta,  turning  to- 
wards liim  her  handsome,  merry  face,  "  I  must '* 

But  Miss  Oreta  must  suddenly  break  off,  for  all  at  onoe 
dancing-music  caught  her  ear. 

"  What  the  thousand!**  cried  Baron  H.  full  of  animation, 
and  tried  to  open  the  door  of  the  corridor,  but — it  was  locked, 
vain  attempt  to  open  it — it  yielded  not. 

"  I  do  not  sec,**  said  Mu«  Greta,  **  why  we  should  make 
such  violent  assaults  on  tliat  door — here  is  yet  another  ;**  and 
as  she  said  this,  a  door,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  by 
the  folds  of  the  red  silk  curtain,  yielded  to  her  hand. 

Our  friends  hsw  themsolres  suddenly  transported  into  a 
magiii^^n^b'-^'K^^^  saloon,  at  the  lower  end  of  which,  and 
uiiaer  a  canopy  of  velvet,  sate  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  whilst 
n)iind  them  stood  in  a  half-cin-lo  the  other  members  of  the 
procession.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  splendid  ladies  and 
gentlemen  performed  the  toreb-danoe— not  of  that  kind,  how  • 
t*%'er,  over  which  one  gapea  for  whole  hours  in  the  i>alace  at 
Stockholm,  but  the  tr^  primeval  dance,  as  it  is  danced  in 
the  Indian  sacrificial  nights,  full  of  life  and  variety,  and  con- 
secrated to  Siva.* 

In  the  dimly-lighted  part  of  the  ball  in  which  our  friends 
found  themselves,  they  perceived  three  arm-chairs.  They 
seated  themaelves  and  looked  on  the  brilliant  show  Miss 
Greta  veiy  soon  discovered  in  the  torch-dance  aevend  of  the 
Nine  Muses,  whose  talent  for  singing  she  had  duly  estiiuiti  <i 
on  the  past  evening.  She  believed  also  that  sheoetectetl  hrr 
aunt  in  the  old  lady  who  conducted  the  bride  to  the  altar , 
and  very  soon  she  had  no  lonser  any  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
pany in  which  she  found  herself. 

Baron  H.  felt  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  as  if  electrified ;  he 
started  up,  seized  the  torch  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  cavs- 
lierH,  and  began  to  dance  himsel(  whilst  with  great  teal  and 
comic  gravity  he  strove  to  keep  th^  others  in  order ;  in  thin, 
however,  he  did  not  succeed,  for  the  astonishment  he  excited 
occasioned  very  soon  indescribable  laughter,  which  dissipafted 
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all  order  and  attention.  Before  long,  however,  these  both 
returned,  and  ho**-  astonished  was  Baron  H.  as  he  suddenly 
saw  Miss  Greta  ^ith  a  torch  iu  her  hand  dancing  opposite  to 
him  as  his  partner !  It  excited  in  both  of  them  the  greatest 
delight  to  observe  their  hastj  midnight  toilet,  which  made 
such  a  whirnsical  contrast  with  that  of  all  those  who  sur- 
rounded them.  The  heartv  and  unrestrained  laughter  of  the 
others  animated  them  only  the  more.  They  were  carried 
away  by  a  wild  rage  of  dancing,  swung  themselves  round  in 
circles,  and  made  rounds,  chains,  mil]-Mheehs,  and  the  most 
extravagant  vasaries.  The  other  dancers  followed  their  ex- 
ample ;  the  b^l  became  more  and  more  lively ;  more  and 
more  general.  Bride  and  bridegroom  stood  up  to  dance; 
the  old  knight  and  the  old  noble  lady  stood  up  to  dance ;  all 
danced  and  laoghed.  It  was  a  passion,  a  rapture,  a  frenzy, 
a  confusion.  £ren  the  music  was  as  if  seized  by  witchcraiV 
— it  pUyed  aa  if  it  were  poeeoseed.  Oberon  winded  his 
horn. 

Clara  only  partook  not  the  general  joy.  Neither  accus- 
tomed to  the  life  of  the  great  world,  nor  to  the  facility  with 
which  ita  habUutt  act  their  part  in  it,  she  could  not  compre* 
bend  the  dancing-frenzy  of  ner  two  friends.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  tranquillizing  words  which  Miss  Greta  whispered  to 
her  at  the  moment  when  she  rose  to  mingle  in  the  dance, 
CUra  felt  so  distremed  and  so  confounded  by  this  extnior- 
dinary  scene,  that  she  was  unable  to  restrain  her  tears.  The 
early  part  of  the  night  lay  disturbingly  and  bewilderingly  in 
her  muid ;  she  did  not  unaerstand  it ;  she  did  not  undenitand 
the  world  and  the  people  that  surrounded  her.  She  could 
not  reconcile  herselr  to  the  sight  of  her  friend  dancing  there 
in  her  nightcap  with  a  torch  in  her  hand.  It  liocnied  to  her 
like  folly,  like  insanity,  and,  as  if  driven  by  an  irresJHtible 
impulse,  she  herself  mingled  among  the  dancers  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  Miss  Greta's  hand  and  drawing  her  away 
from  the  whirlpool.  Yet  now  was  Clara  herself  drawn  into 
it ;  they  seized  her  by  her  hand,  drew  her  into  the  dance, 
and  she,  like  all  the  rest,  made  rounds,  chains,  mill-wheels, 
and  so  on.  Clara  danced,  wept,  laughed,  lost  her  head  and 
—her  shoe.  The  torches  blazed  and  sparkled  before  her  eyes ; 
the  sees  Baron  H. ;  he  too  blazes  ana  sparkler,  for  his  coat- 
mg§  are  on  fire !    Dear  reader,  do  not  cast  reproachful  glances 
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on  the  light  in  Clara's  hand,  for  I  proteet  to  thee  that  thii 
conflagration  had  not  it«  origin  in  her ! 

On  first  ^rceiving  a  heat  in  his  back,  the  Baron  took  a 
ffreat  leap  in  the  air;  his  second  movement  was  to  throw 
himself  on  the  threatened  and  already  suffering  part  on  the 
floor  with  such  force  as  to  make  the  walls  shake. 

"Fire!  fire!'*  cried  several, 

"Water!  water!"  cried  others. 

"  Chira !"  cried  Miss  Greta  with  a  loud  roice,  as  she  now 
saw  her  danger. 

The  flames  from  the  Baron  had  seised  upon  Clara,  and 
now  were  consuming  her  light  dress.  But  others  also  ahared 
in  the  same  fate ;  the  fire  caught  in  all  directions,  and  one 
ribbon,  one  gauae  handkerchief^  one  ball-dress  after  another, 
became  its  prej.  Clara  sank  aenselesa  in  the  arms  of  her 
friend,  who  resolutely  embraced  her,  and  held  her,  burning, 
closely  pressed  to  her.  The  burning  dancers  sprang  scream- 
in^  aoout  the  hall.  The  torches  were  thrown  away ;  the  fire 
seised  on  the  window-curtaina,  and  then  on  the  drapery  of  the 
waUs! 

Death  and  the  derill  what  a  sight!  what  a  ery!  Fire! 
fire!  water  1  water!  Moment  of  despair!  momeot  of  noUe 
rerenget  Baron  H.  atarted  up;  seised  the  warming-paii, 
which  he  had  disposed  of  in  a  oomer  of  the  hall,  and  empiiad 
it  over  Miss  Greta,  who  had  abeady  soooeeded  in  extingiiiah- 
ing  the  flames  Which  menaeed  ClanL  Indignant  at  the  un- 
neoeasary  shower-bath.  Miss  Greta  could  not  avoid  saying, 
even  in  this  moment  of  universal  oonftision,  "  Before  roa 
sprinkle  people,  do  look  and  see  whether  it  be  neoessar? ! 

Miss  Greta  had  justice  on  her  side— there  was  no  kMiger 
neoeasity  for  it  in  her  case ;  but  Baron  H.  had  been  deoeiTed 
by  his  terror  and  his  noble  seal.  And  the  other  unfortunate, 
screaming,  and  burning  people— are  they  to  periah  unaided  P 
Good  Providence !  Two  folding  doors  sprang  open,  and  ex- 
hibited a  aideboard  on  whidi  stood  bowls,  botUea,  glsssrs, 
and  plates.  O  punch,  bishop,  cardinal,  and  almond-milk, 
hard  is  your  fate!  Instead  of  being  tasted  by  knowing 
palates,  and  duly  prised  by  them,  must  you  serve  to  quen^ 
iither  flames  than  those  of  thirst  f  But  neeeaaitr  demands 
— the  liuuor  streams  forth,  the  bowls  are  emptiea.  Ladies 
become  uunt — streams  of  eau  de  Cologne,  universal  remedy  t 
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animate  and  console ;  icea  are  brought  in — people  cool  and 
refresh  themseWes;  people  ask  questions,  and  get  intbrma* 
tion ;  thev  offer  congratulations,  and  laugh ;  the  goblin  visi- 
tation ana  the  wedding  are  both  explained — that  was  fiction, 
this  reality.  Bride  and  bridegroom  are  introduced ;  people 
recognise  them,  and  offer  felicitations ;  in  one  word,  there  is 
nothing  but  joy  and  joviality.  Only  between  the  Baron  H. 
and  Misa  Greta  the  double  scene  with  the  warm-water  pan 
produced  an  atmosphere  a  la  glace,  which  threatened  to  ex- 
pand itaelf  into  an  icy  sea  between  them. 

After  all  these  scenes,  the  sleep  of  our  friends  was  not  the 
most  tranquil,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed  they  in  their  dreams 
—"Fire!  fire!  water!  water!" 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THB    LAST    ORDBAL. 

Afbr  iitanrh,  bMdadM;  afttr  ttiidj,  wairinfM;  aft«r  bride,  wife. 

The  IfoCeA-fowar  in  Koatwm. 

Attbr  storm,  calm ;  after  the  deluge,  the  olive-branch ; 
after  trial,  certainty ;  after  a  dinner,  digestion ;  after  noon- 
day, cTening.  Here  pause  we.  It  is  evening.  Miss  Greta 
t«ate  in  a  bower  of  blossoming  lindens.  She  was  alone,  and 
was  busied  in  quartering  and  sugaring  oranges  for  Clara's 
supper,  who  was  gone  with  a  party  to  Uoganas.  The  greater 
part  of  the  company  at  the  bath  were  of  the  party ;  Miss 
Greta  in  the  mean  time,  who  thought  the  day  too  hot,  re- 
mained behind  at  home.  The  descending  sun  shone  with  his 
last  rays  upon  the  beautiful  fruit  and  the  white  hands  which 
were  busied  with  it.  Miss  Greta  enjoyed  the  fine  evenin?, 
and  praised  the  Lord  who  had  made  all  things  so  well. 
Recollections  of  the  lately-occurred  adventures  passed  now 
and  then  through  her  mind.  Now  she  contracted  her  eye- 
brows together,  and  now  a  merry  and  good-humoured  smile 
played  about  her  finely-cut  mouth. 

Quite  unexpectedly  Baron  H.  stepped  into  the  arbour,  yet 
with  such  an  uncommonly  grave  countenance  that  all  the 
merriment  vanished  from  Miss  Greta's  face.  Baron  H.  seated 
himself  upon  the  bench  on  which  she  sate,  but  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  her,  and  kept  an  obstinate  silence.    This  placed 
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her  in  tome  degree  of  etnlnurraeeiDent ;  the  eeked  eefend  in* 
different  qneetions,  which  were  answered  ahort,  on  which  once 
more  olenoe  ensued. 

**  I  levre  to-morrow/'  said  he. 

**  Indeed !"  replied  Mim  Oretiu 

*'  I  have  endeavoured  for  the  hut  time/*  continued  he,  *^  to 
nrevail  upon  Clara  to  alter  her  Tiews  of  life  and 
out  it  is  in  vain — at  least  I  am  not  the  one  who  has 
power  to  persuade  her,  and  I  confeas  I  have  seen  this  for  a 
long  time. 

**  Nobody  has  had  anj  preeeotinent  of  that,"  thought 
MiM  Greta. 

*^  And  now  that  I  have  obtained  perfect  certaintj  on  this 
point/'  said  he,  **  1  wish  aa  soon  aa  poaaible  to  leave  a  place 
in  which  not  only  old  acquaintance  tbemselvea,  hut  the  venr 
elements  also  seem  to  have  sworn  to  torment  me  with  trials 
whioh  I  have  no  longer  anjr  desire  to  undergo,  and  which  per- 
haps as  I  conjecture  were  no  otherwiee  <fe^gned  from  the 
heffinning  than  to  remove  me.** 

Baron  U.  rivetted  with  theee  words  a  keen  glanoe  on 
Mies  Oretn,  who  industrioasljr  strewed  a  piece  of  orange  with 
sQgv  and  offered  it  to  him.  He  dedined  it  with  a  move- 
ment of  the  head,  and  continutHl : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  in  fsrt  such  a  true  friendship 
for  Clara — such  a  fatherly  sentiincMit — if  I  may  ao  eipresa  it 

of^a  net 


-that  it  is  impossible  to  me  to  give  up  the  design 
relationship  with  this  Rood,  pure  being/' 

"  How  will  that  b<*,*'  thought  Miss  Ot«U ;  **  u  Filius  then 
perhaps  to  marry  her  ?" 

**  I  haTe— I  wish — '*  continued  the  Baron  with  baahful 
confusion — "I  intended  to  invest  a  capital  for  Clara,  the 
interest  of  which  she  should  enjoy  yearly  from  this  time,  and 
which  should  enable  her  henceforward  to  live  independently. 
After  my  death,  she  shall  have  the  right  of  dispoainff  of  it 
according  to  her  own  judgment ;  till  then  I  wisn  to  be  hrr 
^Uftrdian,  and  I  can  assure  her  that  nhe  would  have  difficulty 
m  finding  a  truer  or  better.  I  now  beg  of  you  to  permade 
Clara  to  permit  me  to  gratify  in  this  way  a  sentiment  for  her 
which  I  so  heartily  cherish.  Beg  of  her  to  bless  that  wealth 
which  Heaven  has  sent  to  me,  and  that  indeed  by  permitting; 
me  to  diWde  it  with  her.    Beg  of  her,  for  mice  or  for  Ood'a 
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nke,  whicherer  will  operate  best — to  accept  it  from  me! 
Beg  of  her  that  she  will  think  of  me  with  frienditlup — that 
she  will  feel  a  little  kindness  towards  me  ;  or  no ! — do  not 
speak  to  her  of  that — that  must  be  as  it  may  or  can — but 
ligofher " 

"  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  remember  so  many 
prayers,  dear  Baron/*  said  Miss  Greta,  suddenly  interrupting 
nim — **  they  are  longer  than  the  Lord's  Prayer.** 

•*  Well,  then,  say  to  her  only  that  she  must  not  refuse  to 
show  kindness  to  a'  sincere  firiend  ;  tell  her  that  if  she  rejects 
my  prayer,  I  must  beliere  that  she  hates  me.** 

Baron  H.  took  his  pocket  handkerchief.  Miss  Greta*8 
tearful  eyes  and  their  expression  contrasted  ttrangely  with 
the  tone  in  which  she  said  : 

**  Do  you  fear,  in  fact.  Baron  H.,  that  I  would  let  her  die 
of  hunger?'* 

•*  Qod  forbid  !*'  exclaimed  he,  horrified.  "I  am  ooDTinoed 
that  Clara  is  as  well  ofi*  with  you  as  in  the  house  of  her 
mother — nay,  indeed,  better,  according  to  all  I  have  heard  of 
her  noUier.  But  who  can  foresee  ail  chances  which  may 
happen — marriage,  death,  and  such  like  ?    And  then '* 

**  Tou  speak  df  stv  marriage,  of  my  death,  dear  Baron— ia 
it  not  so,  of  my  death  ?** 

**  God  defend  you  and  all  of  us  from  such  misfortune ! 
but,  but ** 

**  Good,  Baron.  But  then  hare  tou  not  at  the  tame  time 
confidence  in  my  sotind  reason.  I  have  long  tince  provided 
for  Clara's  ftiture." 

**  That  may  be  the  eiee ;  but  it  ia  no  reaaon  why  I  should 
give  up  mv  intention.    A  double  security  ia  better  than  a 


lisa  Greta  panied  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied  kindly, 
but  gnively : 

**  To  speak  sincerely.  Baron,**  said  she,  **  I  consider  your 
generosity  superfluous,  and  think  it  better  that  Clara  depend 
alone  upon  me." 

'*  That  is  egotistical  ofyon,  Mins  Greta,*'  said  he. 

"It  may  be  so.  Baron  H. ;  I  feci  the  subject  in  this  way — 
and  1  tell  you  quite  candidly,  1  can  neither  promise  to  convey 
vour  wishes  to  Clara,  nor  say  to  her  that  prudently  she  could 
fulfil  them.'* 
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"That  18  Bomewhat  hard  and  extraordinary/'  exclaiined 
Baron  H.,  reddening  with  displeaaure ;  "  you  nave  for  a  long 
time  called  me  your  iriend,  and  yet  for  long  have  you,  aa  my 
enemy,  done  everything  to  prevent  my  happineaa. 

"Thia  accusation  is  hawi,  Baron  H.,  said  Miss  Oreta, 
InfTected,  "  and  would  touch  me  nearer  if  I  felt  that  it  were 
true.** 

''  Tou  have/'  continued  he  with  yet  ffreater  warmth, 
**  prevented  my  union  iiith  the  only  being  whom  I  ever  truly 
loved *• 

"  And  this  being  ?**  interrupted  she  in  a  oonatnined 
voice. 

"  Is  yourself/'  returned  the  Baron  with  increasing  emotion. 
"  You  nave — I  am  convinced  of  this,  laboured,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  bring  about  my  union  with  a  young  person  whom  1 
highly  esteem,  and  whose  hand  might  have  made  me  happy. 
You  oppose  yourself  at  thia  moment  to  the  fulfilling  of  my 
deareat  wishes — that  of  being  able  to  do  tomething  for  her 
benefit  You  have  for  t4*n  years  shown  yourself  on  even- 
opportunity  mv  actual  enemy — have  set  yourself  againat  ail 
luy  plans  and  all  my  happiness,  and  will  still  certainly 
not •• 

"  Oo  on,  Baron—*  and  will  atill  certainly  not f*  '* 

"  Certainlr  not,  to  weaken  my  reproach  Ibr  amnity— 
certainly  will  not  take  the  care  for  my  happinen  into  your 
own  hands P" 

"  Yea  I"  answered  Miaa  Greta,  while  she  peeled  an  orange. 

"What?" 

"Yee,Iaay." 

''Do  I  hear  aright  r 

"Year 

•'You  will  r 

"Yea!" 

**  Accept  my  hand  P" 
"Year 

"  Become  my  wife  P'* 
"  Yes  r* 

'*  Is  it  eamett  P" 

"  If  you  continue  to  doubt  it  any  longer,  I  .^liall  ho^'m  to 
eay  no!" 

"  GK>od  heavens !"    exclaimed  the  Baron,  pale,  and  with 
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tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  seized  her  hands,  "  is  it  not  a  dream  ? 
Shall  I  reallv  be  so  happv  ?     Can  you  love  me  ?" 

"  Baron !  said  Mias  6reta,  mildly,  and  deeply  moved,  "  I 
have  been  a  longer  time  kindly  disposed  to  you  than — than  I 
have  any  desire  to  confess." 

"And  you  will  become  my  wife!'*  cried  the  enraptured 
Baron,  rising  and  giviug  a  leap  for  joy ;  "  you  will  be  my 
wife,  my  friend  for  my  whole  life ;  but  quickly — in  a  month?** 

^  Not  so  quickly.  Baron.  Besides  this,  all  is  not  yet  said. 
Hear  and  oouaider.  My  consent  is  knit  up  with  two  condi- 
tions." 

'*  Speak!  speak!*' 

"  I  will  always  keep  Clara  with  me  as  now,  or  at  leMt  so 
long  as  she  herself  desires  it.*' 

*'  Certainly,  certainly — that  of  course.  She  shall  be  our 
child.     I  will  love  her ** 

**  Only  not  too  well,  I  must  beg !  Now  for  my  seoond 
condition.** 

•Welir 

"  I  will  know  who  are  the  parents  of  Filius.*' 

Baron  H.  looked  astonished  and  almost  in  despair. 

"  Never  !**  stammered  he. 

'*  I  will  know  it.  Baron  !'* 

"That  cannot  possibly  be  your  serious  intention.  You 
cannot  lay  so  muck  stress  upon  so  trifling  a  thing." 

'•I  will  know  it.  Baron!" 

"Greta!" 

"Gustay,  I  willknowit!" 

"  Never!'*  exclaimed  the  Baron,  in  the  highest  excitement, 
and  darted  from  the  arbour. 

Miss  Greta  sate  for  a  long  time  immovable,  her  hand  upon 
her  forehead,  and  sunk  in  deep  thought.  A  low  rustling  was 
heard  behind  the  arbour — a  motion  which  seemed  to  Bring 
with  it  a  cold  wind ;  a  dark  body,  which  stood  between  Miss 
Greta  and  the  entrance  of  the  arbour,  occasioned  her  to  lift 
up  her  eyes.  She  was  astonished  and  terrified  as  she  saw 
before  her  that  ghost-like  lady,  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
who  had  at  a  former  time  come  before  her  and  had  excited 
her  attention,  but  much  more  that  of  the  Baron.  She  stood 
now  immovable ;  two  large  almoHt  extinguished  eyes  gleamed 
in  their  dark  sockets;  pale  roses  of  the  grave'  tinted  the 
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hollow  cheekSf  and  traces  of  long  suiTeruiffs  eihibited 
selves  around  the  faded  mouth.  The  whole  figure  ei 
about  to  sink  into  the  grave. 

Miss  Greta  thought  involuntarily  on  the  Anoestrese  ii 
Orillpazor's  tragedy  of  that  name,  and  was  yenr  near  saying 
**  Why  dost  thou  fix  that  stony  gaze  upon  roeP 

With  the  almost  transparent  emaciated  hand  laid  upoc 
the  sunken  breast,  the  dark  form  approaclied  Miss  Greta 

"  Do  you  know  me  yet  P"  inquired  she. 

**  No/'  replied  Miss  Greta. 

"  You  onoe  knew  me,'*  said  the  dark  form,  **  but  it  ii 
man^  years  since.  I  am  the  daughter  of  Baron  H.'s  lister 
Leo  is — my  son — ^yet — he  ousht  not  to  have  been  so  I" 

Miss  Oireta  obsenred  her  m  silence,  and  endeavoured  ic 
recti  her  features. 

The  stranger  proceeded  in  broken  sentences,  which  she 
spoke  onlv  with  difficulty. 

"  The  (uther  of  the  boy  sleeps  in  the  grave — I  shall  booe 
follow  him.  My  uncle  has  done  every  possible  thing  to  con- 
ceal my  error,  and  to  stand  in  the  place  of  father  to  my  son 
I  wished  to  see  my  child  and  my  uncle  yet  once  more  befort 
my  death;  and  for  this  purpose  I  am  come  here  from  t 
foreign  country.  Uis  care  has  provided  an  asylum  there  foi 
me,  and  thither  I  shall  return  without  clasping  them  to  ni> 
heart — I  do  not  deserve  it.  This  has  causcNd  me  to  hear  t^  •< 
which  has  just  passed  between  niv  uncle  and  yourself, 
the  excellent  one,  shall  not  sufier  through  me.  Thertiw.. 
J  now  stand  here  and  acknowledge  my  shame.  Farewell 
make  him  happy,  and  be  silent  on  what  you  have  heard  and 
seen.  Let  him  never  dream  that  the  unfortunate  Cecilia  haf 
been  so  near  to  him  ;  let  him  never  know  that  my  secret  i^ 
known  to  you — it  would  disturb  his  peace.  Farewell  foi 
ever!" 

She  made  a  parting  movement  with  her  hand,  and  with- 
drew. 

Miss  Gh*eta  rose  hastily  and  went  afler  her.  "  Shall  not  I 
see  you  again  ?"  asked  she. 

**  5^ot  on  earth !"  replied  the  bowed  one.  "  In  an  hour's 
time  I  shall  be  far  hence.     Do  not  follow  me.     Farewell !" 

With  this   an  elderly  lady   came  forth  from   among  th« 

rubs,  gave  her  her  arm,  and  both  walked  ofi*  slowly. 
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Miss  Greta  followed  them  with  her  eyes  till  they  vanished 
behind  the  trees.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  seen  an  apparition  ; 
but  the  uneartbly  sorrowful  impression  was  strongly  mingled 
with  a  comfortable  feeling,  and  she  saw  the  glory  of  a  saint 
around  the  head  of  the  Baron.  She  could  not,  however, 
resign  herself  for  long  to  her  obsen-ations,  because  she  was 
again  disturbed.  It  was  the  little  Filius,  who  came  to  in* 
quire  after  his  father.  She  called  the  boy  to  her.  He  glanced 
at  her  distruatfidly ;  but  Miss  Greta  looked  so  kind  that  at 
last  he  took  courage  and  went  to  her.  She  placed  him  on 
her  knee,  and  stroked  his  cheeks  and  his  bright  locks,  whilst 
she  resigned  herself  to  the  most  agreeable  thoughts  of  the 
boy  and  his  foeter-father.  Filius  looked  askance  at  the 
viranges. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Baron  returned,  seated  himself 
Dy  Miss  Greta  and  the  boy,  and  said  with  great  emotion  : 

"  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  your  serious  meaning.  It  is 
impoesible  that  you  will  sacrifice  my  happiness,  and  as  I  know, 
to  a  certain  degree,  your  own  also,  to  a  whim,  to  childish- 
ness, to  an  outbreak  of  curiosity " 

"  Whim,  childishness,  curiosity  or  not,  all  as  one,*'  said 
Miss  Greta,  "  tell  me  if  it  be  your  serious  intention,  rather  to 
renounce  my  hand  than  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  tell  me  who 
are  the  parents  of  the  boy  !*' 

"  I  eannoty  I  will  not  tell  it,  let  it  cost  what  it  may/'  said 
the  Baron,  depressed,  yet  with  determination. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  returned  Miss  Greta  with  a  dignified 
cordiality  that  became  her  uncommonly  well,  "  if  you  posi- 
tively cannot  tell  me  who  his  mother  was,  I  at  least  will 
show  who  for  the  future  she  shall  be." 

With  these  words  she  embraced  Filius,  lifted  him  up,  and 
kissed  him  with  a  warmth  which  the  boy  immediately  re- 
turned. The  Baron,  who  wept  for  joy,  threw  his  arms  around 
them  both. 

"  The  curtain  falls,'*  is  commonly  said  in  dramas  when  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  uniting  all  his  characters  in  the  last 
scene  in  a  general  embrace ;  and  it  is  said  so  here  also  ;  for 
the  highest  joy  of  man,  as  well  as  his  deepest  sorrow,  is  only 
for  tho  eyes  of  angels.  But  if  we  let  the  curtain  fall,  it  must 
only  be  for  a  moment.  We  shall  draw  it  up  again  directly 
iL.  order  to  present  a  little  afterpiece,  which  is  ciiU:;d — 
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CHA^rTEJi  xxn. 

HI8B  obita's  ▲KXTJrriM. 


The  piece  opens  on  the  evening  of  the  ttme  da/.   Scene — 
Miss  Greta's  bedroom.    Miss  Greta  fecU  herself,  against  her 
own  will,  in  great  disquiet.     She  wishes  to  confess  to  CUra 
what  has  happened,  but  does  not  rightlj  know  how  to  do  this, 
and  what  the  effect  of  it  nuiy  be.    That  word  "  to  confess,'* 
as  regards  any  affairs  of  her  own,  does  not  please  her.     For 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  feels  embarrassed  and  n}*--' 
without  courage.    She  snuffs  the  candles,  oouffhs,  put«  ■ 
m  their  places,  is  hastr  and  uncertain  in  all  her  moTc: 
Clara   seems  to  remark  nothing;   an  uncommon  li\* 
animates  her  whole  being.    She  seema  dotermined  t 
ineeaaantlv  of  Baron  U.,  which  oocaaioiis  Miaa  Greta 
anxiety  or  heart,  because  ahe  thinks  that  Clara  has  bv^an 
to  incline  to  him  and  marria^. 

CLA.KA.  So  much  is  oerUun,  and  I  think  one  is  com 
of  it  ererj  dapr  more  and  more,  that  there  is  an  infinit* 
deal  of  good  in  the  world 

Mist  Gebta>.  O  yest^but— oertainlj  there  are  bolt  ^ 
and  bad. 

Claml,  Yes ;  but  the  good  fiur  outweigha  tiia  bad.  The 
better  one  comes  to  know  mankind,  the  more  one  sees  that 
every  one  has  his  advantMes  which  make  him  worthy  of 
esteem.  Every  one  in  fiict  has  his  pound  of  heaven's  wealth. 
This  pound,  this  goodness  in  man,  seems  to  me  like  his  good 
angel,  which  coutinuall)'*  draws  him  towards  goodness.  Baron 
li.  has  taught  me  not  to  iudge  by  the  surface.  For  a  long 
time  I  considered  him  baa ;  as  one  who  only  troubled  himself 
to  find  out  the  faults  of  his  fellownn^eatures  to  ridicule  them. 
Now,  I  know  that  he  is  witty  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  much 
more  good-humoured  than  w^itty.  Ue  loves  mankind,  al- 
though he  knows  their  failings.  Ue  would  like  best  to  d  ' 
good  to  all.  Besidea,  he  huighs  just  as  much  at  himaelf  ■•  ui 
others ;  and  then  what  a  beiuitiiul  eamestneaa  ia  tbare  witii 
this  in  his  soul  I 

Miss  GaETA.  Km ! 

Cluu.  I  am  convinced  that  Baron  H.  unitea  with  hia 
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jojoMB  temper  the  most  estimable  qualities.  He  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  few  with  whom  one  might  boldly  venture 
on  a  journey  through  lil'e. 

MiBS  Greta.  Hra !  hm ! 

Claba.  He  certainly  would  make  the  wife  happy  who 
knew  rightly  how  to  take  him. 

Miss  Obeta.  Uf !  uf !     It  is  astonishingly  sultry  here. 

Claba.  And  what  a  joy  it  must  be,  to  contribute  any- 
thine  to  the  happiness  ot  so  good  and  amiable  a  man ! 

Miss  Greta,  ojtide.  O  heavens !  that  goes  too  far.  Aloud. 
Yes,  certainly ;  but  how  can  any  one  be  certain  of  making 
the  happiness  of  any  one  ? 

Clara.  Oh,  that  is  easily  felt.  If  I  had  a  friend  who 
loved  the  Baron,  I  would  counsel  her  with  pleasure  as  quick 
as  possible  to  have  the  marriage,  and  her  happiness  should 
be  mine. 

Miss  Obbta,  who  Mm  no  longer  eonimm  herself,  Clara ! 
tell  me  boldly  out — are  you  in  love  with  any  one  ? 

Clara.  I  am  not ;  but 

Miss   Gbeta.    But — but? Will  you  speak  quickly, 

child? 

Claba,  embracing  her.  But  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  a 
little,  and 

Miss  Gbeta.  Don't  strangle  me  for  it!  Clara,  forgive 
me !  I  am  irritable — I  am  anxious — and  you — you  moke  a 
jest  of  it. 

Clara.  Allow  me  to  finish  my  sentence,  and  embraceyou. 

Miss  Gbeta,  with  ieart  in  her  e^et.  Do  as  you  will,  Clara. 

C*lara.  Very  well,  then !  I  finish  thus.  I  am  convinced 
—or  rather,  I  know — that  Baron  H:  loves  you  again ;  that 
he  has  loved  you  for  a  long  time. 

Miss  Gbeta.  That  was  well  said,  Clara!  And  you  are 
convinced  of  it,  Clara  ?     You  are  glad  of  it,  Clara  ? 

Claba.  I  ?  right  heartily  glad ;  because  you  are  worthy  of 
each  other,  and  will  make  each  other  mutually  happy.  I 
only  wish  I  could  give  you  both  a  clear  idea  oi  that  which 
you  feel. 

Miss  Gbbta.  I  cannot  possibly  receive  the  accusation  of 
having  no  clear  idea  of  that  which  I  feel.  And  in  order  to 
convince  you  of  the  contrary,  and  to  show  you  how  wrong 
you  are,  ofrer  me  your  congratulations,  Clara — I  nm  betrot))ea 
to  Baron  U.     I  pray  you,  do  not  look  so  confounded  \  do  not 


let  yoor  arms  hang  sm  if  they  were  of  lead,  Tlirow  them 
round  my  neck ;  your  embrace  \»  more  in  place  now  than 
before,  and  it  ia  the  dearest  necklace  which  I  ever  possesaed 
or  will  potfseaa.  There  !  that  is  right,  there !  Now  see  you, 
uiy  Clara,  mv  naughty  girl,  if  it  shoiUd  so  happen  that  you 
IW'l  leaa  kinaly  towards  me  on  account  of  this  marriage,  or 
tliat  you  think  you  shall  be  less  comfortable  in  my  house — 
then,  do  you  see,  1*11  end  it  all  at  once  on  the  spot. 

Clara.  No,  do  !  never !  Have  no  fear !  I  shall  be  happy 
in  vour  happiness.     I  shall  love  the  Baron 

Miss  Qreta,  int^rruptUig  her.  8of\ly,  soflly.  I  give  to 
both  the  Baron  and  you  a  dispensation  from  all  vows  of 
mutual  love.  I  shall  be  perfectly  well  pleaaed  if  you  are 
agreed  in  this,  in  loving  me.  I,  for  mv  part,  will  do  all  that 
I  can  to  hold  you  to  the  fulfilling  of  this  duty.  Tell  me, 
Clara,  that  you  do  not  consider  it  too  difficult. 

Clara,  with  afuU  keort.  It  is  the  pleasanteat,  the  desrett, 
which  will  be  laid  upon  me  in  life. 

The  curtain  falU. 


CHAPTER  ZXnL 
picnrsit. 

Am  mmX  h  tbt ««««,  to  Um  ni-nm 
Tbt  B^WHrit  Mi«  b  tiM  flvwii^^  I 

Taia  piefenret  are  not  ftna— are  not  beantiful ;  tbe^  bear 
no  retemDlanoe  to  thoae  which  in  the  ptat  winter  delisted 
eourt  and  city.  Besidea  thia,  I  have  not  the  heart  to  jeat — 
nay,  dear  reader,  thou  mayeat  believe  me ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
kindle  mv  lamp  with  the  mateit  nnwillingnaaa,  and  only  to 
honour  Truth,  for  my  aoulia  troubled. 

It  ia  even  ao  with  Nature.  It  ia  a  hot  summer^a  day.  A 
grey,  cloudy  heaven  oppreaaea  the  yellow,  dry  earth.  I^lenco 
reigns  in  the  trees ;  silence  in  the  air ;  silence  in  the  region 
of  the  clouds.  All  ia  so  languid — so  languid.  LangUMtty 
hum  the  gnats ;  languidly  hang  the  flowers ;  languidTy  and 
pantingly  do  the  animala  hang  Uieir  heads  ;  languidly  lie  the 
cockcha^rs  on  the  sapYeaa  leaTea ;  Iviguidlj  glancea  the  tun 
through  the  vapour,  and  bums  even  in  setting. 

The  company  at  the  bath  are  out  ou  a  rural  cxcunioii. 
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Nina  alone  has  remahiea  at  home.  She  has  headache,  and  at 
her  own  desire  has  she  been  left  alone.  Towards  evening  she 
felt  better,  and  went  out,  to  seek  for  coolness.  A  sort  of 
mehmcholy  insensibility  clouds  her  mind,  and  she  steps 
languidly  tlirough  the  vaporous  neighbourhood.  She  followed 
the  rushing  of  a  little  waterfall,  and  went  towards  it  instinc- 
tively in  the  hope  of  being  refreshed  by  it. 

Freshly  sparkled  the  silver  waves  ;  green  and  flowery  were 
the  banks.  Nina  laid  herself  down  upon  the  soft,  velvet  turf; 
her  hand  played  with  the  waters ;  her  eye  followed  their 
course:  she  saw  bow  they  flowed,  idly,  restlessly,  without 
knowing  whence  tbej  came  or  whither  they  went.  Bark 
feelings  and  thoughts  on  the  mysteries  of  Nature  passed 
through  her  soul,  which  shook  like  a  flower  in  the  evening 
wind.  She  let  it  be  shaken  ;  she  felt  herself  better ;  the  air 
had  here  something  refreshing  in  it.  The  deadness  of  her 
•pint  teemed  putmg  away ;  tears  of  melancholy  pleasure 
•none  in  her  eyes,  and  the  longing  after  happiness  and  life 
■welled  in  her  oreaet. 

She  perceived  then  not  &r  from  her  the  tones  of  a  guitar. 
The  leavee  concetM  the  singer,  but  Nina  recognised  the 
melodioQs  voice  of  Don  Juan. 

Nina,fly,flyl  Whereforedost  thou  not  fly,  inconsiderate  one? 

Nina*8  first  feeling  was  to  rise  and  leave  the  spot,  but  an 
iuoomprehensible  magic  fettered  her  mind,  and  she  had  not 
power  enough  to  overcome  it.  She  lingered,  and  he  sang  in 
lofing,  Bielting  tones : 

Lora,  it  b  tlw  sool  of  Batari, 
Aadtl»braitk«rHiiiiibvtt 


la  tteMdMdbtkt  crafts 


MMVsbwwiUtfcti 

UttbfawksflrtnMbvt 

SiMlthtiMrarjvdM 

Op  to  Iwm  iacthsr  wsrmi? 

Km  ibej  In  each  other')!  arms ! 


nflMb  Hii— ihw  sB  atttw, 
Tbos  th—ih  III  Id  tof  r^faiw; 

tkea  tJm,  thoa  Mthk  omm, 
Pmm  t9  Tbdo  make  bv«  tbj  cboiMt 

2  Q 
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Caut-uid  tNSte  ami  know  what  love  bt 

L/vre  will  hj  Ilia  word  jil>i(le; 
Follow  tbcn  tljj  boeom's  impuLte, 

llaiilcn,  do  not  tarn  mtidt  I 

The  soDg  ceased.  Why  did  not  Nina  fly  ?  The  8iii|^r 
lies  at  her  t'oet.  Here  be  made  kiiown  his  love  in  glowing 
sighs.  He  said  to  her  the  tenderest  things,  and  made  the 
moat  passionate  declarations  to  her.  Deeply  and  powerfully 
was  Nina's  soul  seized  u|)on.  She  saw  herself  worshipped  ; 
she  believed  herself  beloved ;  yet  she  feared  that  which  she 
felt ;  she  wished  to  fly,  but  Don  Juan  held  her  back. 

"  Let  us  love !  let  us  be  happy  !"  whispered  he  in  the  most 
passionate  tones ;  *'  let  us  be  happy !  Life  is  short  and  dark ! 
Let  us  die  in  the  arms  of  pleasure  and  joy  !'* 

He  had  expressed  the  word  that  slumbered  in  the  depths 
of  her  soul.  An  unspeakable  tremor  and  weakne«i  teiied 
her  heart ;  Ood  and  the  future  vanished— she  desired  only 
to  love  and— to  die. 

Tet  her  good  ansel  still  lived  within  her ;  she  called  to  her 
her  deliverer  finom  otoger — her  lips  stammered  forth  the  name 
ofEdla! 

Saw  she  that  jpale,  Nemesis-like  countenance  which  sud- 
denly rose  up  behind  them  both  P  With  a  cry  of  joy  and  of 
horror  Nina  ezchumed  '*  Edla  !**  She  sank  at  her  feet,  em- 
braced her  knees,  and  sympathising  nature  threw  a  veil  over 
her  sold.  8ha  sank  down  fainting.  Edla  raised  her ;  threw 
an  annihilating  glance  upon  the  Heducer,  who  seemed  like  one 
struck  by  lightning,  and  bore  away  her  insensible  sister. 

With  raging  fury  in  his  heart,  cursing  his  fate,  Don  Juan 
stood  there.  His  foot  stamped  the  ground  aa  he  raised  his 
clenched  fist.  He  was  about  to  leave  the  rushing  waterfall 
when  he  perceived  a  footstep.  It  was  Clara,  who,  astonished 
by  his  look,  merely  remarkcKi,  "  They  told  me  that  I  should 
find  Nina  here !" 

There  was  something  in  Clara*s  countenance  and  whole 
being  which  resembled  a  calm,  clear,  summer  night.  The 
voluptuary  Don  Juan  had  long  been  attracted  bv  it,  and  at 
this  moment  he  felt  this  with  double  force.  Ais  excited 
mind  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  suggested  to  him  a  devilish 
plan. 

"  The  saints,**  thought  he,  *'  are  as  easy  to  catch  as  the 
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children  of  Oic  world,  only  one  must  make  their  nets  out  of 
tlieir  own  yarn.'* 

But  he  cniftilv  concealed  his  design.  On  Clara's  asser- 
tion respecting  ^ina  he  replied: 

*•  She  will  soon  return.  Ah,  pardon  for  one  moment ! 
The  evening  is  so  mild,  can  your  heart  be  less  so  ?  Will  you 
vouchsafe  no  word,  no  look  of  comfort,  to  one  whose  breast 
is  torn  by  unquiet  ?*' 

Clara  remained  standing,  and  said  with  a  voice  in  which 
was  some  touch  of  sympathy,  "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
Tell  me  quickly,  I  have  but  httle  time." 

Juan  approached  her  and  attempted  to  take  her  hand, 
which  she  withdrew. 

"  Tell  me  only,"  said  he,  "  that  you  do  not  hate  me — that 
you  feel  some  kindness  for  one  who  would  give  up  his  whole 
life  to  be  as  pure  and  good  as  you,  and  to  be  guided  to 
heaven  by  your  hand.  Stay — ah,  do  not  hasten  away  ?  Your 
presence  sanctifies  even  the  air  around  me,  and  tills  my  heart 
with  a  pure  desire.  Beloved  one !  Holy  one !  Tell  me  that 
the  heaven  which  you  acknowledge  will  not  cast  me  out !" 

*'  Heaven  casts  out  no  one  that  seeks  with  earnestness,'* 
replied  Clara  mildly  and  tranquilly.  "Seek  heaven  thus, 
and  you  «ill  find  it.'    Farewell!" 

"  Stay,  heavenly  Clara !     Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?" 

"  Why  should  1  be  afraid  of  you  ?"  asked  Clara,  stopping, 
and  looking  at  him  with  quiet  astonishment. 

"  Stay  thu^ !  Ah,  stay  with  him  to  whom  your  presence 
gives  life!" 

"  I  cannot.  You  can  speak  with  me  at  Countess  H.*8,  if 
you  wish  it.     Adieu!" 

"  0  Clara !  that  is  hard.  You  sav  that  heaven  casts  out 
no  one — do  not  be  severer  yourselt.  Strike  not  back  the 
erring.  Show  me  the  wav  to  happiness,  dear  angel !  Save  a 
soul !  O  Clara !  let  me  tiold  this  hand,  press  it  to  my  heai-t 
— this  hand  which " 

But  he  had  only  taken  hold  of  air.  Clara  was  warned  by 
her  goiA  angel ;  she  had  listened  to  his  voice,  and  had 
followed  his  beckoning;  for  in  her  soul  there  dwelt  no 
vanity,  either  spiritual  or  worldly.  She  vanished  like  3 
shadow  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

With  an  exclamation  of  extreme  vexation,  Don  Juan  fol« 
iiv2 
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lowed  her ;  friendly  stars,  howerer,  watched  over  CUm,  and 
she  found  her  way ;  and  when  she  beard  the  steps  erer  ap- 
proaching  nearer,  when  she  could  scarcely  fly  for  anxiety  and 
weariness,  she  sank  saved  in  the  arms  of  her  friend',  who 
came  out  to  seek  for  her. 

'^  Don  Juan  had  quickly  withdrawn  behind  a  tree.  On  ita 
topmost  boughs  there  was  a  magoie-nest,  in  which  the  young 
ones  laughed  while  he  cursed  and  swore. 

And  now — shall  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  bed  on  which 
Nina  repoaed,  and  by  which  Edla  watched  P  Shall  we  wait 
for  the  awakening  of  the  sleeper  P  We  will  not.  We  will 
turn  our  glance  from  the  meeting  of  the  sisters. 

O  tnily  it  is  a  bitter,  bitter  thing  to  see  ejree  which  onoe 
followed  us  loviiiglv,  now  looking  upon  us  atemly  and  with 
diftpleaaun*,  or  iiidiiHi  tuniiug  wholly  aside  from  us  with 
painfully-experienced  contempt— nay,  perhaps  sheddinff  tears 
over  our  weakness !  Truly  is  it  bitter,  truly  is  it  annihilating, 
und  yet — blessed  be  the  tears,  blessed  the  severity  in  beloved 
eyes !  Bum,  bum  into  the  soul  of  the  fallen  one !  Bum  to 
purify  !  Ix)ve,  friendship,  mho  will  not  bow  himself  before 
your  chastising  luiiid— who  will  not  obediently  open  his  in- 
most soul  to  your  proving  glance  f  Unhappy  be  who  doea  it 
not !  he  in  lost  for  ever ! 

Nina  lay  for  throe  days  in  violent  fever ;  Edla  remained  by 
her  UhI,  a  faithful  attrmiant ;  but  teiidemeea  and  eonfideoce 
were  vanished.  Edla  wan  quiet,  hut  her  pale  efaeek  erideDoed 
tlmt  which  she  suflered.     One  evening,  when  BdU  thooffbt 

oneealed 


Xiiia  blept.  she  ttoftly  ntroked  back  the  curls  which 
the  forehead  on  m  hirli  idie  »4)  gladly  looked.  Nina  ^eroeired 
this,  seiied  the  thin  hund  of  her  sister  and  placed  it  on  her 
lips.  Edla  did  not  withdraw  it.  Nina  covered  it  with  kiatea 
and  bathed  it  in  tears. 

"  Speak  to  me !"  prayed  she — **  ear  one  kind  word  to  me  !** 

Edla  bent  over  her  and  said  with  tfiidemew,  "  My  poor 
ehild,  I  am  alwavs  kind  to  you.*' 

A  hot  tear  fell  on  Nina's  arm,  which  she  kissed  away. 

**  Now,*'  said  she  with  a  comforted  heart,  "  I  ahall  aooo  be 
better.*' 

A  few  days  after  this  she  was  so  much  better  as  to  be  able 
to  get  up ;  and  Edla  no  kmeer  avoided  an  explanation,  which 
both  desired.    Nina  openra  to  her  siater  her  whole  souL 
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Edla  searched  aharpl^,  but  tenderly,  into  all,  even  into  itj 
nioet  secret  folds.  Nina  concealed  nothing:  she  experienced 
an  alleriation  of  heart  in  her  confession  :  she  felt  herself  under 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  physician.  Divine  confidence — refresh- 
ing drawing  together  of  affection  !  Strengthening  sympathy 
— sweet  bitterness — ease  after  pain !  How  beautil'iilly  Jeau 
Paul  says  on  this  subject : 

"  When  a  person  is  no  longer  his  own  friend,  he  goes  to 
hi^  brother  who  is  so  ;  this  one  talks  gently  with  him,  and  is 
able  to  give  him  life  again.** 

And  not  the  gentle  word  only ;  no,  the  severe  also,  nay, 
even  the  sentence  of  punishment,  one  hears  willingly  froin 
beloved  lips.  The  sentence  of  punishment?  Art  thou 
astonished?  No!  look  deeper  down  into  thine  own  heart, 
aad  tiioo  wilt  find  it  is  so.  Holy  mystery  of  the  soul,  God 
dwells  in  thy  innermost. 

Edla  found  Nina's  wishes  pure ;  her  own  heart  beat  higher 
with  joy  because  of  this  ;  but  she  was  shocked  at  the  state 
of  her  mind,  at  her  weakness,  at  the  slumbering  of  all  nobler 
powers,  whmby  the  had  been  nearly  brought  to  the  very 
▼ei^gp  01  OMtruetion. 

With  the  whole  strength  of  her  clear  vision  and  of  her 
ddibente  understanding,  Edla  now  spoke  to  her  sister,  and 
showed  to  her  her  condition  and  her  taults  in  the  clear  light 
which  humbles,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  raises  up.  She 
made  her  aoouaintea  with  herself;  she  made  her  feel  how 
deeply  she  bad  sunk  under  the  worth  of  true  womanhood  ; 
and  wakened  in  her  the  longing  desire  to  raise  herself  again 
to  her  former  position. 

First  a  tear  of  remorse,  then  a  prayer,  then  action — that  is 
the  course  of  amendment. 

"  You  must  give  up  this  dreamy,  frivolous  way  of  life/* 
said  Edla ;  **  you  most  be  active,  must  be  employed,  and  you 
will  feel  yourself  happy,  and  be.  able  to  do  gooa  to  your  fellow- 
creatures.  Nina,  you  must  endeavour  to  make  a  noble  man 
happy,  and  to  look  for  a  support  and  a  guide  for  yourself  in 
him.  Can  you  now  calmly  near  what  I  huave  to  say  to  you,  or 
shall  I  speaK  of  it  another  time  ?'* 

**  No,  directly,  directly,  Edla!  It  is  betfer  that  I  know 
all  at  first.   Sparc  me  not,  Edla  !    Do  I  indeed  deserve  that  ?'* 

•*  Now,  right  i**  returned  Edla.    "  An  unpleasant  report 
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has  been  spread  about  of  an  intimacy  between  jou  and  Don 
Juan.  Do  not  turn  pale  on  that  account,  Nina;  turn  pale 
rather  because  you  gave  any  occasion  for  it.  A  jest  on  the 
part  of  Don  Juan,  upon  you  and  me,  gave  some  probability 
to  the  report.  Count  Ludwig  has  compelled  him  to  retract 
his  light-minded  assertions ;  and  that  truly  by  a  duel.  Don 
Juan  has  received  his  deserred  reward  in  a  sabre-cut  acroM 
the  forehead.*' 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Nina ;  "  and  I,  unfortunate  one, 
am  guilty  of  all  this  mischief!  And  is  that  all  ?  Has  there 
not  yet  greater  misfortune  befallen  ?  Perhaps  the  life  of 
some  one  is  in  danger  ?*'  questioned  Nina,  beside  herself  with 
terror. 

"  No ;  be  calm.  Don  Juan  has  \e(i  the  place.  His  wound 
is  not  in  the  least  dangerous,  and  will  only  leaTe  a  scar  behind 
it.  Ck>unt  Ludwig  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  chaatiae 
him  and  defend  you  without  anr  harm  to  himself  He  has 
made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  declare  the  sentiments  which 
he  cherishes  towaras  you.  He  baa  solicited  your  hand  iWmi 
your  father." 

**  He  is  noble  minded^K>h,  he  ia  good  !*'  aaid  Nina,  deathly 

fale  and  highly  excited.  "*  Oh,  how  little  I  deeenre  that ! 
f  I  were  but  in  a  state  to  thank  him  rightly.  Here  ia  mv 
hand,  £dla.  Take  it  in  vours — dispose  of  it  aa  ^ou  think 
well.  I  hare  so  misused  my  freedom,  I  resign  it  to  you. 
Speak  only,  and  I  will  do,  willingly  do,  that  which  you 
desire.** 

"  Tour  own  wish,  Nina,  your  own  re-awakened  knowledge 
of  that  which  is  right  and  liest,  must  determine  us.  But  tou 
shall  not  decide  in  this  unquiet  moment.  To-morrow,  wnen 
a  calm  night  has  strengthened  body  and  mind,  we  will  speak 
further  on  this  subject." 

That  same  evening,  as  Nina  peroeiTed  mote  tandeincsi  in 
Edla's  attention!  to  her — as  she  read  in  her  countenance 
traces  of  a  lightened  heart ; — in  the  evening  when  her  sister, 
aa  in  the  days  of  her  childhood,  sate  a  watchful  angel  by  her 
bed,  and  spread  out  the  flowers  which  she  had  gathered  for 
her  darlini^  upon  the  coverlet,  Nina  felt  that  Edla  must 
ticcide  her  fate  ;  felt  that  she  could  do  anything  in  order  to 
win  back  her  et«teem  and  confidence,  and  a  peace,  long  i 
from  her  soul,  returiivd  a|{ain  to  it. 
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Oq  the  morrow,  when  the  fanning  ^-inds  awakened  with 
their  hght  wings  the  sweet  flowers,  and  a  flood  of  light, 
odour,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  pressed  in  through  the  opened 
window,  Nina  awoke  also  to  a  new  and  strengthened  life. 
Pale,  but  self-collected  and  decided,  she  arose.  Never,  per- 
haps, had  she  been  more  lovely  than  at  this  moment,  in 
which  humility  and  strength  had  sanctified  at  the  same  time 
her  whole  being,  and  resignation  had  diflfused  over  her  beau- 
tiful brow  an  angelic  charm. 

Between  the  two  nsters  a  conversation  now  took  pkce, 
such  as  between  motben  and  daughters  has  often  occurred, 
and  will  occur  for  ever  on  earth. 

The  daughter  agrees  to  that  which  the  mother  wishes. 
She  considers  her  will  the  best  and  the  most  prudent  in  the 
world,  only  she  complains  softly  her  want  of  love  to  the 
wooer ;  she  feels  esteem,  perhaps  friendship  for  him,  but — 
but 

The  mother  talks  of  the  stability  of  a  union  which  is  based 
on  the  rocks  of  esteem  ;  of  the  happiness  of  an  active,  useful 
life  for  those  who  are  dear  to  us ;  of  the  necessity  of  having 
an  object,  an  interest  in  the  world ;  of  the  peace  which  is  the 
result  of  duties  fulfilled, — and  a  great  deal  more. 

£dla*8  words  were  by  no  means  the  suggestions  of  a  cold 
heart  and  deficient  understanding;  they  came  forth  from 
conviction.  Count  Ludwie,  she  said,  was  the  noblest  of  men, 
and  Nina  alone  by  a  union  with  him  could  develop  that 
strength  without  the  employment  of  which  oue  could  only 
lead  a  useless  life. 

Nina  only  repeated  that  which  she  had  said  on  the  precede 
ing  evening. 

"Judge,  determine  for  me,  Edla!'*  washer  prayer;  "I 
tnist  myself  no  lon^r.  That  which  you  think,  1  think  also 
—that  which  you  wish,  I  wish.  According  to  my  best  ability 
I  will  thank  Count  Ludwig  for  that  which  he  has  done  fur 
me,  and  for  his  faithful  devotion  to  me.  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  a  wife  worthy  of  him.  I  will,  if  I  am  able,  regain  the 
esteem  of  all,  and  make  all  happy;  then  I  shall  cerlAinly 
learn  to  know  true  happiness.** 

Edia  embraced  Nina;  and  so  happy  was  Nina  in  tho 
regained  aflection  of  her  sister  that  eho  eDowcd  heraelf,  with 
B  feeling  of  satisfaction,  to  bo  conducted  by  her  in  search  of 
their  father,  that  he  might  dispose  of  her  baud. 
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But  before  we  draw  ud  the  curtain,  and  exhibit  to  tho 
reader  the  &cone  which  delayed  the  two  sisters  in  the  room 
of  the  Pi-esident,  we  inu«t  preeeut  to  him  a  picture  which 
was  seen  on  the  pi-eeediug  eveoing  by  more  people  than  our- 
selves. 

We  saw  on  this  said  evening  the  Pt«aiddot,  with  UDCOvered 
head,  as  he  endeavoured  with  the  greakett  poatible  care  to 
shield  his  wife  from  a  violent  shower;  we  saw  him  as  he  took 
off  his  over-shoes  in  order  to  put  them  on  his  Connteea,  and 
then  walk  home  beside  her  through  water  up  to  his  ankles. 

Thiii  may  explain  how  it  happeiMM  that  the  two  sisters  found 
their  lather  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  •peechleatp  with  distorted 
countenance,  and  unable  to  move.  The  Preeident  had  had  a 
stroke ;  the  Countess  Natalie  the  while  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  bath-saloon,  surromided  \|j  her  firienda  and  her 
numerous  acquaintance. 

By  the  use  of  active  and  prudent  means  the  President,  in 
the  course,  .of  a  week,  waa  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  a^lc 
to  speak  and  slightly  to  move ;  his  memory,  however,  was 
weakened,  his  countenance  still  oootrMted,  and  the  whole  of 
his  left  side  paralysed.  Several  phynoians  unanimously 
Agreed  that  the  influence  of  a  southern  climate  might  per- 
haps re<«stabliah  his  health;  and  a  journey  to  Nissa  was 
advised. 

Whenever  any  great  danger  threatena,  when  on  any  occa- 
sion life  is  shaken,  then  the  power  of  any  fleeting  bias  gives 
way,  and  the  strong  feelings  which  are  rooted  in  the  K»»*>- 
nature  of  the  human  bein^  throw  ofi*  the  veil,  and  steo  i 
then  strikes  the  hour  of  victory  for  really  faithful  ana  iu^mg 
souls. 

Thus  was  it  also  with  the  President.  Whoi  he  felt  the 
powerful  hand  of  sickness  Uid  upon  him — when  the  neoeesiky 
lor  a  long  sojourn  in  a  distant,  foreign  country  was  announced 
to  ))iin,  he  turned  from  his  brilliant  wife  and  her  made-up 
ttMidemess,  and  extending  hisi 
"Edla!'"     "  "        *" 

wa«  only 

niination  to  accompanv  her  father  waa  reaolutelv  taken  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  the  physicians  advise<f  the  journey, 
and  the  Countess  esteemed  it  an  actual  favour  of  destiny  thai 
a  seriously  sprained  foot  prevented  her,  "to  her  perfect 
despair/*  as  she  asserted,  from  following  her  husband. 


,  he  turned  from  his  brilliant  wife  and  her  made-up 
less,  and  extending  his  arms  to  hia  daughter  exclaimed, 
!"  He  seemed  unable  longer  to  lire  without  her,  and 
[y  tranquil  when  he  saw  bar  near  him.     £dU*s  deter- 
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Edla  wished  greatly  to  have  seen  Nina  betrothed  beforo 
»he  was  compelled  to  leave  her.  Nina  permitted  herself  to 
be  wholly  guided  by  her  sister.  The  Countess,  who  had  sud- 
denly become  cool  to  Nina  merely  out  of  aversion  to  Edla, 
maintained  neutral  ground,  and  made  use  more  frequently 
now  than  ever  of  the  word  "  biens^nce." 

Count  Ludwig  urged,  and  that  not  without  some  arrogance, 
the  accompli:»hment  of  his  wishes.  But  who  was  it  then  that 
prevtnted  it ?  No  other  than  the  poor,  sick,  weak-minded 
President !  He  seemed  to  imagine  that  betrothal  and  marriage 
were  one  and  the  same  thing;  whenever  Edla  spoke  with 
him  of  Nina's  betrothal,  he  answered,  "In  a  year*s  time, 
when  I  come  back  again !"  In  vain  Edla  endeavoured  to 
make  the  matter  clear  and  comprehensible  ;  he  still  returned 
the  same  answer.  At  length  he  became  angry  and  said, 
^  Do  Tou  think  that  a  ga^  wedding  and  my  condition  agree 
at  all  r     No,  in  a  year's  time,  when  I  come  back  again  !'* 

Edla  ^ve  up  therefore  speaking  with  him  any  Airther  on 
this  subiect,  and  resigned  the  hope  of  seeing  Nina  betrotheti, 
before  her  journey,  with  the  man  whom  she  so  highly  es- 
teemed. 

"Take  me  with  you,'*  besought  Nina  from  her  inmost 
heart ;  "  let  me  share  with  you  the  care  of  our  father!" 

Edla  could  not  erant  the  wish  of  her  sister.  She  feared  for 
Nina's  health,  and  besides  this  wished  to  dedicate  herself 
solely  to  the  care  of  her  fiither,  without  being  diverted  from 
it  by  anxiety  for  her  sister.  She  feared  also,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  separate  Count  Ludwig  and  Nina.  It  was 
determined  to  wait,  and  if  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  power 
of  niiud  and  body  of  the  President  was  not  re-established, 
the  formal  betrothal  of  the  young  couple  should  then  take 
place.  Till  that  time  Nina  was  to  remain  with  her  ste|v 
mother,  who  declared,  that  during  the  absence  of  her  husband 
she  should  live  whoUv  retired  from  the  world,  on  one  of  her 
estates  which  lay  far  up  in  the  province  of  Nordland 
Thither  also  in  the  next  year  Count  Ludwig  himself  should 
come,  she  said,  in  order  to  spend  the  spring  and  summer  with 
Nina.  Edla  was  convinced  that  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
the  Count  would  awaken  in  her  sister  the  incliaation  which 
she  so  very  much  desired. 

Nina  felt  herself  inwardly  happy  by  this   delay   to  the 
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deciding  of  her  fate,  yet  she  dared  scarcely  to  confess  to  her- 
self thin  contest  against  the  accomplishmeut  of  £dla*s  wishes. 

It  wan  evening.  £dla  was  to  commence  the  journey  with 
her  father  ou  the  following  day.  Nina  had  psssed  several 
davH  in  the  sick-room  with  her  sister,  and  now  went  out,  at 
her  deHJre,  to  hreathe  a  little  fresh  air.  Bfiss  Qreta  was  gone 
ou  this  day  with  her  betrothed,  with  Clara,  and  the  rest  ol 
the  company,  on  a  country  excursion,  and  the  walks  around 
the  Wells  were  almost  empty.  Here  and  there  only  crept 
along  an  invalid,  whose  feeble  limbe  had  not  enabU^  him 
to  become  one  of  the  party.  Nina  remained  on  the  turf  before 
her  father's  house,  and  inhaled  the  fresh,  pleasant  n-  '!'- 
sun  descended  gloriously ;  small  red  and  yellow  flo 
creepingly  at  her  feet.  The  trees  were  tmged  with  iitr  ^'oid 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  from  their  tope  aounded  forth  a  thou- 
8and*¥oioed  song.  Nina  looked  around  her  full  of  enjoyment ; 
it  waa  a  beautiful  pictures  and  she  heracdf  the  most  oeautiful 
feature  in  it.  8be  glanced  lovingly  towards  the  sun;  she 
kissed  caressinglr  ita  beama  aa  they  fell  upon  her  msj^le- 
white  hands ;  ana  the  soil  threw  upon  ita  beautiful  daughter 
a  glance  of  affectionate  tendemeas. 

rf  ina  now  taw  that  a  family,  apparentlr  of  the  working 
claas,  eame  alowly  along  in  the  shade  of  toe  treea,  and  at 
length  seated  themaelvea  not  fkr  from  her  upon  a  boneh. 
Husband  and  wife  had  good  honest  countenances,  yet  still 
marked  with  care.  The  children  were  pale  and  quiet ;  on** 
saw  in  them  poverty.  A  livened  servant  with  a  basketful 
of  the  most  beautiful  fruit  passed  by  them,  and  waa  asked 
by  the  man  with  some  embarrassment — *'  Whether  he  could 
sell  him  some  of  that  fruit  ?*'  The  servant  answered  that 
he  could  not ;  that  the  fruit  was  a  present  to  Miss  Nina  G. 
At  that  moment  he  perceived  Nina,  advanced  towards  her, 
and  gave  her  the  baakat  with  a  deep  bow.  After  she  htu\ 
commissioned  the  meataoger  with  manr  thanks  to  the 
Countess  Nordstjema,  ana  had  laid  asidle  some  beautiful 
grapes  for  her  father  and  EdU,  she  took  the  baaket,  and 
stepped,  bluahiug  deeply,  to  tiie  poor  family,  and  prayed 
them,  in  the  moat  obliging  manncT,  to  divide  the  beautiful 
gift  with  her. 

Nina's  iudeacribable  grace,  the  benaflceno,  and  the  touch • 
iDg  goodness  which  waa  painted  in  her  ooontenance,  made 
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perhaps  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  poor  family  than  the 
gift  itself.  She  took  even  the  youngest  child  on  her  knee 
and  gave  it  of  the  fruit,  which,  amid  renewed  invitations  to 
eat,  i^e  spread  upon  the  table.  As  she  saw  all  around  her 
BO  satisfied,  and  felt  the  little  one  on  her  knee  struggling  for 
Tery  delist  of  the  beautiful  feast,  she  was  conbcious  of  a 
purer  satuifaction  than  she  had  often  known. 

The  good  people  were  soon  coinmunicati?e,  and  Nina 
listened  with  svmpathy  to  a  relation  of  sufferings  that  visit 
most  abundantly  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Yet  here  there 
was  no  lamentation,  no  discontent ;  but  hope  covering  with 
its  green  leaves  life  which  want  and  sickness  had  almost 
exhausted. 

Nina  was  bappy  in  this  little  circle,  where  inbred  tender- 
ness was  at  borne ;  she  also  felt  herself  at  home  with  these 
people,  and  kissed  the  child  on  her  knee  with  hearty  good- 
will. Suddenly  she  saw  Count  Ludwig  before  her;  who, 
with  an  expression  of  displeasure  on  his  stem  countenance, 
observed  this  scene.  Nina's  delight  had  vanished  at  once, 
and  a  certain  constraint  came  over  the  artisan  family.  The 
children  pressed  nearer  to  their  parents ;  the  parents  left  off 
eating. 

Count  Ludwig  turned  to  Nina,  and  said  with  a  sharp  in- 
tonation :  *'  Would  it  not  better  become  Miss  Nina  to  take  a 
turn  through  the  walks  than  sit  kereT  The  evening  begins 
to  get  cool." 

Nina  bad  hitherto  felt  nothing  of  ooolness,  but  now  she 
perceived  it  in  fact.  She  acceded  to  the  Count's  wishes,  and 
rose  after  she  bad  kissed  the  little  one,  who  parted  from  her 
unwillingly.  The  parents  rose  at  th'^  same  time,  in  order 
again  to  express  to  Nina  their  warmest  vnanks.  Coiint  Ludwig 
scarcely  permitted  her  to  remain,  or  answer  them  with  her 
usual  amiability ;  he  tore  her  almost  awa^  as  he  said  care- 
lessly :  "*  Enough,  enough,  people !  the  children  can  take  the 
remainder  of  the  fruit  with  them.'* 

"  Do  vou  know  the  people  that  you  were  there  with  en 
familleT  '  asked  he  from  Nina,  as  he  went  off  with  her. 

•*  No,"  replied  Nina,  with  an  unquiet  look  at  the  Count. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  he  heedlessly ;  "  they  may  perhaps 
De  honest  people,  perhaps  thieves." 

••  W«  wUl  believe  the  best,"  replied  Nina  mildly  j  *'  aud 
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more  than  believe  it  1  am,  after  wimt  T  hfivc  «eni  and  heard, 
quite  convinced  that  they  are  good  and  honeat  people.** 

**  They  may  be  bo,'*  continued  he;  *'  but  it  is  always  moat 
advisable  to  avoid  such  intimate  acquaintanceships,  especially 
'with  people  of  that  class.  It  is  better  for  us,  and  better  for 
them  alrto.'* 

Nina  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  confounded  by  the  con- 
demnatory tone  of  Count  Ludwig,  but  related  quite  simply 
and  in  good-humour  how  this  little  acquaintance  bad  come 
about. 

"  I  acknowledge,**  said  the  Count,  curling  his  lip  to  a  sar- 
castic smile,  "  that  the  affair,  as  well  as  the  colouring  of  it, 
has  something  romantic  in  it ;  nay,  you  may  even  hope  to  see 
them  next  figuring  in  a  novel.** 

**  Believe  me,  I  never  thought  of  that,**  replied  Nina,  a 
little  hurt. 

**  The  affair  would  have  paased  oflf  quite  in  another  way, 
and  as  a  mere  trifle,  if  you  nad  acted  simply  and  rationally ; 
that  ia,  if  y<m  had  sent  the  fruit  to  the  artisan  family  by  a 
servant.  I  would  answer  for  it,  that  it  would  have  tasted 
quite  as  good  to  them.** 

**  That  is  in  no  way  proved,**  replied  Nina  with  animation ; 
**  how  easily  might  not  the  tender  feelings  of  these  people 
have  been  wounded  by  my  so  doini^.  And  then — why  should 
not  mr  way  of  acting,  under  existing  circumstances,  have 
been  toe  simplest  and  the  most  rational  f  Is  it  not,  on  the 
eontranr,  hignly  unnatural  to  keep  oneself  perpetually  in  a 
state  of  defence  against  one's  fellow-ereatiires  P  In  heaven, 
where,  without  doubt,  all  will  happen  according  to  Ood*s 
will,  people  will  certainly  have  interoourae  ooe  with  another 
in  a  totally  different  manner  to  what  is  eommonly  the  case 
here." 

**  Let  us  therefore  defer  this  kind  of  intercourse  till  we 
are  in  heaven,**  said  Count  Ludwig  shortly.  **  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  Uving  on  the  earth ;  and  what  disagreeable  odd* 
•eqoenoea  reault  from  inoonsideratelv-formed  aoq[uahitance^ 
we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing.'* 

O  my  young  reader !  I  see  in  spirit  how  thy  eves  flash 
lightning  here,  and  how  thou,  in  Nina*s  place,  wouidst  have 
raised  thy  head  proudly,  and  wouldst  have  made  an* 

**  If  the  Count  fear  tKat  my  inoonaiderateoesa  mas 
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)le  consequnces,  I  desire  sincerely  that  the  Count 
shoiUd  not  bare  to  sulfer  by  them,  and  it  is  best  that  ^  e  here 
separate  for  ever !" 

This  answer  pleaaes  me  most  uncommonlv  from  thee,  thou 
good  one ;  for  it  proves  that  thy  heart  and  thy  actions  are 
pure,  and  thou  hast  nothinf^  to  reproach  thyself  with. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Nina.  She  had  to  reproach  herself 
with  much  weakness,  much  ineonsiderateness,  and  therefore 
she  did  not  answer  in  this  manner.  8he  was  silent,  although 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  seTerity  of  the  Count.  Her 
natural  humility,  the  consciouanen  of  her  past  errors,  the  re- 
membrance  ol  Count  Ludwig's  chivalrous  beha%nour,  all 
these  thines  did  not  allow  indignation  to  rise  in  her  mind. 
She  was  silent  and  depressed  in  the  extreme,  as  with  her  arm 
on  tlie  Count's  she  paced  up  and  down  the  dusky  walks. 
Count  Ludwig  broke  silence  by  saying  :  **  If  I  have  been  too 
warm,  or  too  severe,  then  forgive  me.  Nature  has  given  me 
no  flattering  tongue,  and  I  know  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to 
win  the  favour  of  ladies.  That  is  my  misfortune.  But  be- 
lieve roe,  1  mean  kindly  by  you." 

"  I  believe  it,  I  know  ft,^'  said  Nina  warmly,  touched  by 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  the  last  words ;  and  she  slightly 
pressed  his  hand  as  he  raised  hers  to  his  lips.  They  continued 
their  walk,  and  Nina  felt,  as  she  so  of^en  did  in  Count  Ludwig's 
presence,  visited  by  the  spirit  of  silence.  She  found  not  one 
word  to  say ;  her  thoughts  and  her  feelings  seemed  alike 
fettered. 

This  state  mar  arise  from  two  very  dissimilar  feelings — 
love  and  fear.     Nina's  feeling  was  not  love. 

As  they  returned  it  had  become  dark.  The  air  was  damp, 
a  cold  mist  lay  bt>tween  her  and  her  home.  A  shudder 
passed  through  Nina's  tender  frame. 

"  Are  you  unwell  ?'*  asked  the  Count  ^-ith  sympathy. 

"  No,'^ replied  Nina,  "but  I  am  cold." 

"  They  walked  somewhat  quicker.  This  walk  by  the  side 
of  Count  Ludwig  was  unpleasing  to  her.  It  seemed  to  her 
an  image  of  her  future  life— all  so  cold,  so  silent,  and  so  dark  ? 
Their  way  led  them  past  the  table  where  the  artisan  family  hod 
sate :  it  was  exactly  as  they  had  left  it ;  the  remainder  of  the 
fruit  they  had  not  taken  with  them.  Count  Ludwig  muttered 
something  between  his  teeth  about  "  idiotic  pride."     Nina, 
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in  the  mean  time,  thought  of  another  word,  but  Mid  nothing 
She  hastened  to  forget,  with  Edla,  Uie  unfriendly  impreetiou 
which  she  had  receiTed. 

It  wat  a  miafurtune  that  Edla  had  Bcaroelr  erer  teen  in 
Count  Ludwig  thoae  humoars  and  traita  of  cnanMSler  which 
show  what  the  man  in  his  ereiy-daj  life  i«  properijr  to  tlioae 
around  him.  Perhaps  Sdla  looked  too  exduaiTelj  upon  that 
which  diatinguiahes  the  atatetman  in  the  eyea  of  hia  felloe  - 
countrymen.  Nina,  on  the  eontiwj,  waa  much  more  teniii- 
tive  to  the  rirtuei  which  make  the  happineat  of  fiunilj  lifi- 
8he  had,  however,  renounced  her  own  will  to  that  deorei . 
that  she  would  not  permit  her  tkoughta  long  to  dweU  cm 
anything  which  waa  dimleaeing  to  Mr  in  Count  Ludwi;; 
8h!e  ffuidad  herMlf  aecoraing  to  hia  wbhee ;  ihe  thought  on 
his  distinguished  quaiitiea  and  esteemed  them;  nay,  si- 
endeavoured  in  deep  wiiieitmjas  to  lore  him.  Endeavour  to 
love  any  one— Siayphua-labour! 

Bdla  set  off  with  her  lather,  who  ^ve  himself  up  Hke  a 
child  to  her  guidance.  Deeply  agitating  was  this  senamtion 
for  Nina,  whose  mind  from  so  many  causes  had  oerr  -- 
strongly  excited.  As  to  Edla,  she  appeared  calm ;  thr 
trembltng  of  her  limbs  akme  betimd  the  painftil  wanare 
whioh  rsged  within  her.  8be  held  Irinn  long  preseed  to  her 
breast,  as  if  she  would  impart  to  her  the  slmgth  that  dwelt 
there ;  she  then  laid  the  band  of  her  saeter  in  that  of  Count 
Ludwig,  and  looked  on  both  with  an  indescribable  ipitS" 
sion  without  being  able  to  say  one  word. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the  historiea,  all  the 
conjectures,  and  all  the  aneodoCea,  which  the  company  at  the 
hatha  reUted  respecting  these  oeenrrsooes  in  the  IVe«dent*s 
family.  They  fumiahed  an  ineabaustible  fountain  of  con- 
versation, wliose  quintessence  for  the  greatest  part  consisted 
in  the  exclamation  of, 

"  The  poor  Countess!  O,  it  has  cost  her  dear  !'*^and  in 
the  moral  obeervation, 

**  How  fragile  we  are !  to-day  full  of  health  and  vigour — 
to-morrow  on  the  brink  of  the  grave !  The  best  thing  is  to 
be  always  ready  !'* 

After  EdU*a  depvture,  it  seemed  aa  if  that  eariier  indif- 
ftrenoe  to  everytfamg  would  again  take  possesiioB  of  Nina, 
but  she  herself  stru^led  afainst  it.    A  still 
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neM,  an  irJescribttble  amiability  towards  every  one,  gave  to 
ber  being  an  irresistible  charm.  This  operated  even  upon 
Count  Ludwifi;,  vho  became  rentier  in  her  presence.  He 
felt  that  she  alone  was  destined  for  his  wife ;  ne  felt  himselt 
from  day  to  day  more  fettered  by  her — she  became  more  and 
more  neoesaary  to  him ;  and  he  considered  it  almost  as  a 
miiifortune,  tfaiat  by  the  death  of  a  distant  and  unknown 
relation  a  ^reat  inheritance,  of  which  he  was  become  pos- 
sessed, required  his  personal  presence. 

A  short  time  afler  £dla*s  journey,  he  thus  was  abio  obliged 
to  part  from  Nina.  He  did  this  with  sincere  and  deep 
regret,  and  so  much  the  more  as  he  could  not  fix  the  time 
when  be  could  see  her  again.  How  much  easier  Nina 
breathed  after  his  departure.  Count  Ludwig  had  no  idea. 
He  thought  that  she  had  attached  herself  to  him  as  to  the 
future  support  of  her  life,  and  we  will  not  deny  that  the 
thought  of  having  a  finn  support  is  sufficient  with  many  weak 
female  natures  to  induce  them  to  give  their  hand  to  a  man  of 
hard  and  even  granite  nature.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Nina. 
That  which  she  reouircd  as  an  inwardly  animating  power, 
was — sun.  Count  L.udwig  beliered  that  she  look^  up  to 
him  as  to  a  higher  being,  and  this  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
derotion  which  his  power-loving  soul  alone  dedred. 

Soon  after  BdU*s  departure,  Nina  reoeired  from  her  the 
following  lines : 

**  It  often  liappens  when  we  are  distant  from  those  whom 
we  Jove,  that  we  remember  a  word  or  an  action  which  causes 
UA  to  reproach  ourseWrs :  *  thou  waat  not  gentle  enough,  hadst 
not  forbearance  enough  !*  I  also,  Nina,  hare  roeh  reoolleo- 
tion^  and  would  so  ghully  extinguish  many  moments  of  the 
la»t  time  we  were  together. 

"  1  am  far  from  you,  and  cannot  speak  with  you — I  write 
therefore.  My  good  sister,  pretenre  the  following  counsel  in 
your  heart. 

*'  Be  not  too  serere  against  yourself;  judge  not  yourself 
too  sternly ;  and  above  Sd  things,  do  not  let  the  occurrence 
which  cast  a  shade  upon  your  name  degrade  you  to  yourself 
It  is  the  sctually  accomplished  deed  which  sinks  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  worlo,  because  we  have  already  (alien  in  its  com- 
The  firet  ihoiighta,  the  first  impure  feelir^^s ;  tUois 
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are  tley  which  we  must  fear,  against  theae  that  we  mini 
combat.  Watch  over  the  feelings  of  jour  heart,  my  slater, 
for  these  are  they,  if  pure,  whicn  sanctify,  and  give  to  vou 
worth,  properly  speaking ;  but  which,  if  they  be  impure,  dra^ 
you  doivn  to  tne  dust  and  make  you  despised,  even  without 
the  oommiasion  first  of  the  bad  action.  Our  outward  con- 
ueziona,  the  laws  of  society,  the  rules  of  prudenee,  preront 
many  an  open  irregularit}-.'  But  how  few  peo|>le  there  are 
virtuous  for  the  sake  of  virtue ;  and  who  take  pains  to  be  not 
only  pure  before  men,  but  pure  before  Ood  also!  And  jet 
this  IS  really  the  onlj  true  puritj.  When  the  endenfour 
after  this  in  the  human  sonl  remita,  then  it  sinks;  when  it 
wakes  sgain,  it  becomes  again  elevated,  and  appronehcH 
nearer  to  God,  even  if  it  do  not  stand  high  in  the  esteem  ot 


"  But,  Nina,  no  tranaformation  ia  sudden.  The  elements 
operate  slowlj  and  wearilj  on  the  ehfjsalis  which  at  length 
devdops  the  butterfly.  Our  dail^  ooeunations,  our  aaso- 
ctatee,  eouTersation,  thoughta,  feebngs,  all  are  the  threads 
which  nnobeei  f wlljr  but  intrtnsicallj  weaTe  together  the  web 
of  our  lib.  Blernitj  is  composed  oat  of  momenta.  If  we 
waste  Ihsee,  how  would  we  wm  thetf  Minnies  make  hours ; 
hours,  dajs;  daja,  montbe;  montiia,  Tears s  and  jears,  the 
whole  of  buman  life  I  If  we  thought  nequentlj  on  thia,  hoir 
diflTereot  would  our  actione  frM|uentlj  be  I 

*'  Mj  deer  child,  abore  all  things,  make  intelligible  to  jour- 
self  that  which  vou  ha? e  now  to  do ;  think  espMiallj  on  the 
past  time,  in  order  to  obtmn  light  for  the  preeent ;  think  on 
the  path  upwards  which  jou  have  to  treed,  and  if  jour  soul  be 
pure  before  Ood,  your  will  will  resign  itaelf  to  Him :  then 
your  Heart  will  be  tranquil,  and  you  yourself  wHI  ho  worthy 
of  the  Boblest  of  men,  and  will  iMkeluippy 
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CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

Now.A-Di.T8  all  the  world  travels.  A  great  part  of  lifb  i* 
passed  on  turnpike  roads  and  in  steam  carriages.  Nations 
visit  one  another  with  as  much  ease  as  next-door  neighbours. 
T^relling  is  become  a  fashion  ;  and  as  the  characters  in  my 
novel  are  people  of  fashion,  no  wonder  is  it  that  they  are  per- 
petually travellinff.  Many  of  my  readers,  at  aU  events  I  hope 
so,  will  not  unwiUingly  follow  where  I  shall  conduct  them — 
namely,  to  the  Beat,  towards 

PARJLDISI. 
Aad  tb«  fold  oT  Uwt  lud  «t»  feed. 


Art  tbcjr  aet  bwTtiilY, 

fleefwfj !  beeTH^jf— 

Pamuisc  18  the  name  of  the  small  estate  which  Baron  H. 
inherited  from  hit  anoeators ;  it  liea  in  the  sunny,  hospitable 


•'Knowett  thou  that  land?** 

It  is  a  glorious  land !  Bich  harveata  wave  upon  its  plains. 
The  heart  is  wanned  there  br  the  southern  sun,  and  by  the 
sood-nature  uid  joyoaaneaa  that  live  in  the  breast  of  tliejii< 
habitants. 


Time  tfeat  among  them  passes  lightly.  The 
stranger  pieaeifee  tn  hit  heart  the  grateful  remembranoe  of 
all  the  kindnew  md  boepitality  which  he  has  experienced 


Faradiae  liea  in  thia  oountnr,  and  thither  Baron  H. 
travelled  after  hia  marriage  had  been  celebrated  with  the 
ntmoet  quietness.  The  ^wd  and  happy  Clara  went  with 
them;  and  there  they  expected  in  a  short  time  Countess 
Natalie,  Nina,  and  several  finenda  and  acquaintanoea,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  after-nuptials. 

Miss  Oret —  the  Baroness  U.  we  should  say,  wae  on  the 
journey  in  the  higheet  degree  inquisitive  about  the  estate, 
whose  name  ahe  waa  verv  solicitous  to  connect  with  swiue, 
hens,  and  other  unperadisiacal  animals,^  over  which  she  jested 

•  ItekttlMlbM^,  «llitiMMririiriMSllMrtef)MmiedfmUmMO,or«o. 
•U«^KtJbw•dnilfa«■pm4MmLBWlor  8pMi^  it  if  Uo^  fa  hte  fnidiu 
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without  ever  turoeediug  in  calling  up  even  the  least  cloud 
upon  the  brow  of  her  husband. 

We  must,  however,  confess  that  his  estate  of  Paradise, 
taken  in  connexion  with  that  unclean  beast  which  furnishes 
bacon,  did  not  appear  to  him  altogether  un paradisiacal ;  the 
two  were  not  as  much  opposed  to  one  another  in  his  mind,  as 
in  that  of  his  wife — nay,  bacon  and  paradise  seemed  ever  to 
be  connected  ideas  with  him. 

And  now  let  me  tell  thee,  mv  dear  reader,  that  a  gajer 
nuptial  festival  than  that  which  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
Paradise,  could  scarcely  be  thought  of.  It  is  a  pure  impossi- 
bility to  imagine  a  more  magnificent  feast,  a  better  or  h^ipier 
husband,  a  more  good-humoured  or  more  ezceUent  wife,  a 
better-beloved  or  more  amiable  ladjr-friend — we  mean  Clara. 

Bu^  we  must  not  forget  to  state  that  Filius  through  the 
whole  of  this  important  epoch  oooduoted  himself  in  a  nighlj 
becoming  manner,  and  dashed  off  sereral  sketches  of  family 
sotnas,  in  which  his  foster-fiither  and  his  new  foster-nodMr 
wero  always  the  principal  ohaaicten. 

After  people  bad  dined,  laughed,  and  made  their  eyes  ae> 
quatnted  with  the  beautiea  oT  Faradise-Hunong  which  the 
iBaroQCss  did  not  omtl  to  raekoo  also  the  fium-yard,— after 
iher  had  played  and  daneed  together;  finally  also,  after  they 
haa  yawned  a  little  together,  the  gueata  began  br  degreea 
to  journey  away.  The  Coontess  took  Nina  with  ner  to  the 
North,  obtainiiif^  the  promise  that  the  Baron,  tocether  with 
his  family,  would  follow  them  in  the  winter  to  Ivardland,  in 
onlor  to  eimy  the  Christmas  festivities  at  her  honse. 

How  the  Baron  and  his  wife  now  eulttrated  their  Pura- 
dise ;  how  they  there,  with  the  help  of  God,  like  every 
couple^  renewed  in  their  own  way  the  solden  lasond  of  1 
naai  Hid  love  of  the  first  paradise ;  how  the  BarooM 
very  reverse  of  the  former  Eve,  unremittingly  warned  her 
husband  and  her  beloved  Filius  a^^ainst  the  eating  of  apples ; 
and  how  she,  in  the  most  cheerful  humour,  went  eiamining 
about  in  her  new  world;  how  beasts  and  men  stood  and 
(raped  .it  her ;  and  how  she  difiVised  order  and  cheerfulness 
around  her, — all  this,  were  it  written  down,  would  mako  a 


Wvwydiflkolt  toi 

tlwM  vonbof  Bkbop  Sftgd  on  tUf 
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werj  interesting  and  instructive  history.  Above  all  things. 
I  would  willingly  relate  how  active  Clara  was ;  how  she  was 
beloved  by  her  friends;  how  she  enlivened  herself  in  the 
beautiful  meadows  and  shadowy  woods  of  Paradise, — of  all 
this  I  would  willingly  give  intelligence,  but — the  happy  are 
sufficient  for  themselves.  I  long  to  visit  the  pale  Nina,  and 
to  inquire  whether  life  does  not  somewhere  possess  an  elixir 
through  which  her  own  life  may  be  strengthened  and  beauti- 
fied— a  life  that,  we  acknowledlge  it,  has  hitherto  resembled 
very  little  that  of  a  heroine,  and  must  have  excited  more 
compaaaion  than  interest.  I  leap  over,  therefore,  with  the 
kind  pennission  of  all  good  housewives — the  Baroness  H . 
included — the  busy  tbniM  of  preeenring,  salting,  and  such 
like. 

The  November  wind  howls  already  before  the  windows; 
the  beaTen  is  grey,  the  earth  is  grey,  the  air  is  grey,  the  bird 
is  silent,  the  lear  withers.  Now  the  noee  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  north  dyes  itself  blue  and  red ;  now  the  Englishman 
hangs  himself;  now  people  remain  sticking  in  bad  roads ; 
now  the  soul  of  the  poet  and  the  last  little  flower  of  the 
valley  are  benumbed ;  now  people  require  warm  rooms  and 
friendly  souls — fire,  everywhere  fire  !  November,  thou  art 
an  ugly,  melancholy  old  fellow,  full  of  storm  and  frost !  But 
thon  goest,  and  iJeoember  comes,  who  is  yet  darker  and 
than  thou !  Now  the  misty  hosts  of  heaven  assemble 
and  in  order  to  eonoeiil  the  unsightliness  of  the 
entli,  and  to  defend  the  hopea  of  summer,  he  brings  the 
liffht  flaky  snow,  and  spreads  its  covering  over  land  and  sea. 
Now  I  harness  Baron  H.'s  sledge,  and  amid  the  joyous  ring- 
ing of  the  horses*  bells  I  travel  post  with  him  and  his  family 
towards  Nordland. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
•HUDOw  urn  light. 

It  is  Chmtnuu  I  it  b  Chmtmas ! 

TkeCkOiIrm, 

How  cold,  how  gloomy  it  is!  The  window-panes  are 
aofered  with  ice ;  the  morning  twilight  extends  its  hand  to 
the  evening  twilight,  and  the  dark  night  entombs  the  day. 
In  Nordlaiid,  howerer,  the  mid-day  has  a  few  bright  moments ; 

2  d2 
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rie  son  sheds  ttill  a  few  feeble  beams,  then  he  quicklj  di»> 
appears  aod  it  becomes  dark.  Further  up  ia  the  country, 
people  know  nothiug  more  of  daj — the  uight  eodurea  for 
months. 

Thej  saj  in  the  North  that  *«  Nature  sleepa,"  but  this 
lleep  resembles  death ;  like  death,  it  is  cold  aua  ghastly,  and 
woiud  obscure  the  heart  of  man,  did  not  another  light  de« 
Bcend  at  the  same  time,  if  it  did  not  open  to  the  heart  a  wanner 
bosom  and  animate  it  with  its  life.  In  Sweden  ihejr  know 
this  rery  well ;  and  whilst  cTery thing  sleeps  and  dies  in  natnre, 
all  is  set  in  motion  in  all  hearts  and  homes  for  the  oalabration 
of  a  festival.  Ye  know  it  well,  ye  industrious  daughters  of 
home,  ye  who  strain  your  hands  and  9jm  bv  lamplight  quite 
late  into  the  night  to  prepare  presenta.  xou  know  it  well, 
you  sons  of  the  house,  tou  who  bite  your  nails  in  order  to 
'puur.le  out  **what  in  all  the  world**  you  shall  choose  fur 
Christmas  presents.  Thou  k newest  it  well,  thou  fair  child, 
who  hasi  no  other  anxietT  than  last  the  Christmsn  shoiild 
lose  hia  wat  and  paaa  hf  toy  door.  You  know  it  well,  joa 
fathers  ana  motkan,  with  ampty  porsea  and  full  bearta  t  ve 
aunts  and  eoQiina  of  the  great  and  immortal  race  of  needle- 
women  aod  workers  in  wool — ye  welcome  and  unwelecNne 
undea  and  male  oouaina,  ye  know  it  well,  this  time  of  niyat»> 
rious  oountenanoea  and  treaeberoos  laushurr  I  In  the  booaea 
of  the  rich,  fiU  roasts  are  prepared  and  dried  fiah ;  sansagea 
pour  forth  their  fat,  and  tarts  puiT  tbennelrea  up ;  nor  u 
there  any  hut  so  poor  as  not  to  have  at  thb  time  a  sticking- 
pig  squeaking  in  it,  which  muat  endeaTOur,  for  the  greater 
part,  to  grow  fat  with  its  own  good-bnmour. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  elaaents  at  thia  aeaaon.  The 
cold  reigns  despotically ;  it  holds  all  life  fettered  in  nature ; 
reatrains  the  hearing  of  the  sea*a  boaom;  destroys  erery 
sprouting  graas  bbule ;  forbids  the  birds  to  sing  and  the  gnata 
to  sport ;  uid  only  its  minister,  the  powerful  north  wind,  rolla 
freely  forth  into  grey  space,  and  takea  heed  that  eterything 
keepa  itself  immovable  and  silent.  The  sparrowa  onlr — 
those  optimisu  of  the  aii^— remain  meny,  and  appear  by  their 
txTittenng  to  announce  better  tiasaa. 

At  length  comes  the  darkest  moment  of  the  year,  the  mid- 
night  hour  of  nature ;  and  suddenly  light  streams  forth  from 
all  habiutiooa,  and  eroulataa  the  itan  of  hosfao.  Tha  ebnreh 
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opens  its  bosom  full  of  brightness  and  thankc^giving,  and  the 
children  shout  full  of  gladness,  **  It  is  Christinas  !  it  is  Christ* 
mas  !*'     Earth  sends  her  hallelujah  on  high ! 

And  wherefore  this  light,  this  joy,  this  thanksgiving  P  "  A 
Child  is  boni !"  A  child  ?  In  the  hour  of  night,  in  a  lowly 
manger.  He  has  been  bom  ;  and  ancels  have  also  sung,  "  Peace 
on  earth  !**  This  is  the  festival  which  shall  be  celebrated — 
and  well  may  ye,  you  dear  children,  sound  forth  your  cries  of 
joy !  Welcome,  even  though  unconsciously,  the  hour  in  which 
this  Friend,  this  Brother,  was  born  to  you  ;  who  shall  guide 
you  through  life,  who  shall  lighten  the  hour  of  death  to  you, 
and  who  one  day  shall  verify  all  the  dreams  of  your  childhood ; 
who  shall  stand  beside  you  in  necessity  and  care,  and  shall  help 
to  answer  the  ffreat  questions  of  Ufe.  Keioice,  ye  happy 
children,  whom  He  blesses !  Bejoice,  and  follow  after  Hiui ! 
He  is  come  to  lead  you  and  all  of  us  to  Ood ! 

There  are  inexhaustible,  love-inspiring,  wonderful,  entrauc- 
inff  thoughts,  in  which  man  is  never  weary  of  plunging.  The 
moL  soul  bathes  in  them  as  in  a  Bethesda,  and  is  made  whole ; 
and  in  them  the  health?  find  an  elevating  life's  refreshment. 
Of  this  kind  are  thoughts  on  that  Child — His  poverty.  His 
lowlinesa,  His  ^lory ! 

It  18  a  beautiful  and  wise  ordination,  that  the  life  of  the 
church  unfolds  itself  most  richly  at  that  moment  in  which 
nature  lies  dead.  For  this  receive  thanks,  Thou  all-good 
Father! 

So  thought  the  quiet  Clara,  as  with  her  friends  she  slowly 
wound  along  the  hill  covered  with  dark  pine- wood,  and 
ascended  to  the  top,  from  which  gleamed  the  illuminated 
windows  of  the  present  residence  of  Countess  Natalie,  which 
we  call  Umeniis.  CUra  looked  out  into  the  grey  mist  which 
embraced  every  obiect.  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  the 
Uffhts  seen  from  the  height  appeared  doubly  ngreeable,  and 
Clara's  eyes  rivetted  themselves  inroluntarilv  upon  them, 
whilst  pleasant  sensations  filled  her  heart.  She  rejoiced  in 
the  thought  of  seeing  Nina  again,  for  whom  she  always  felt 
the  most  cordial  sympathy,  and  she  questioned  within  herself: 

**  Is  there  also  at  last  a  light  for  thee,  which  warmn  ami 
illumines  thy  life?  Thou  pale,  beautiful,  good,  and  rirhly- 
gifted  maiden,  wherefore  snouldst  thou  be  less  hupiy  thaq 
the  insigpificant  Clara  ?*' 
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••Coffee!"  exclaimed  Baron  H.  Bleeping. 

••  IVeeently/'  answered  the  Baroness,  who  did  not  ikinp 

"  What  ?"  inquired  the  Baron,  waking  up. 

"  We  shall  noon  be  there." 

"  Impoflsible !" 

"Certainly!" 

**  Impossible !" 

**  But,  mj  best  friend,  I  assure  too." 

"  But,  my  best  friend,  I  do  not  believe  you." 

*'  We  see  UghU  already." 

"  I  don't." 

*•  Yes,  so  I  believe ;  when  one  iloepa ** 

*•  One  does  not  sleep  I  Onljr  one  cannot  see  it  ^— oa^ 
some  folks  have  sharper  eyes  than  others." 

**  It  is  inoonceivable,"  said  the  Baroness,  a  little  warmly, 
**  that  you,  a  person  half  asleep,  should  contend  against  that 
which  two  persons  wide  awake  have  seen.  The  window  on 
your  side  is  doted ; — now  just  tee !"  and  so  saving  she  as* 
tendedhorl      ■  


hand  to  open  tne  coach-window ;  the  Baran  i 
her  hand,  kined  tt  hainftay,  and  laying  it  over  his  eyaa  i 
her  that  then  he  aaw  dear  anow-light 

The  Baroness  contended  no  longer,  and  in  tender  peaoe  or 
war — since  it  is  extraordinary  how  often  these  two  oppoaites 
are  one — the  traveUers  soon  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
building  which  the  Baroness  called  Amm^,  and  the 


We  had  it  in  mind  to  give  to  our  rsaders  a  detail  of  the 
existing  droumstanoes  then ;  but  we  see  a  pen  in  the  hand 
of  the  Baroness,  and  we  think  it  therefore  mudi  more  to  our 
interest  to  present  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  whioh, 
a  few  days  afler  her  arrival  at  Umenia,  she  wrote  to  her  eon- 
Hdential  friend : 

"  But  enough  of  the  joumer  and  its  languid  adventures. 
The  reception  was  most  friendly.  It  did  not  look  in  any 
respect  Lsplandish  at  Natalie's.  A  beautiful  drawing-room 
well-lighteo,  new  furniture,  carpeta,  and  an  open  ftrel  It 
would  be  difficult  for  Natalie  to  persuade  herself,  or  otheni 
tiiat  she  leads  here  the  life  of  a  self-denyinc  hermit.  And 
the  p«*ople  in  this  hermitage  P  You  know  uat  always  and 
evcrywiiere  I  nee  veoplsnnL  Natalie— magnificent!  abe 
■eems  as  if  she  would  enact  the  part  of  the  fairy  in  her 
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upon  the  mountain.  She  has  grown  younger ;  drcssea  herself 
in  velvet  and  silk ;  plays  the  harp,  and  coshes  to  enchant  tho 
whole  world ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  she  succeeds.  It  has 
^ven  me  actual  pleasure  to  see  Nina  again ;  she  has  strikingly 
miproved  in  beauty,  and  begins  to  look  like  a  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood.  '  The  air  here  occasions  that/  says  Natalie. 
Thus  there  must  actually  be  a  nuigic  in  the  air  of  Nordland, 
which  has  the  power  of  renewing  youth  and  increasing 
beauty.  I  therefore  am  very  elad  to  have  come  here.  I 
mieht  not,  in  fact,  be  disinclined  to  become  a  little  younger 
and  a  little  handsomer  for  the  sake  of  my  good  man. 

"  When  I  last  saw  Niiift»  probably  four  months  since,  she 
resembled  a  dove  lamed  in  the  wing,  she  looked  so  deadly 
pale  and  feeble ;  now  she  has  recovered  life  and  complexion 
— Qod  knows  if  that  be  occasioned  by  the  air.  I  doubt  it. 
Tou  know  that  it  is  not  mv  custom  to  look  upon  people  as 
ideal,  to  take  them  for  angels  and  gods ;  but  I  see  them  com- 
monlY  only  as  that  which  they  rcAlly  are.  You  will,  there- 
fore, be  perhaps  a  little  astonished  at  the  description  which 
I  hare  it  in  my  mind  to  eive  you ;  but  you  must  not,  on  that 
account,  char^  me  with  enthusiasm,  for  I  cannot  endure 
this ;  and  bettdes  that,  it  would  be  quite  unjust.  But  now 
to  business. 

*'  The  evening  we  arrived  at  Umenas  we  found  several 
gentlemen  in  the  drawing-room  with  Natalie.  By  chance 
my  eyes  fell  on  one  of  them,  and  I  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  withdraw  them  from  him.  Not  that  he  was  so  remarkablv 
handsome,  or  played  any  brilliant  part ;  no,  but  he  was  so  al- 
together original.  I  never  rememoer  to  have  ever  seen  in  a 
man  anything  so  simple  and  amiable.  You  might  hare 
painted  his  forehead  and  his  eyes.  His  complexion  ex- 
tremely dark,  but  clear  and  fresh.  In  his  whole  being  is 
the  most  agreeable  union  of  repose  and  animation,  of  strength 
and  gentleness.  There  was  a  something  both  of  the  Apostles 
John  and  Paul  in  him  at  tho  same  time.  I  never  before  felt 
myself  so  soon  acquainted  with  any  one,  and  never  rejoiced 
so  much  in  having  made  an  acquaintance.  Natalie  spoke 
much  in  his  praise,  and  added,  that  he  played  the  harp  hke 
King  David.  I  see  that  you  begin  to  be  somewhat  impatient 
over  my  description,  and  inquire,  '  Who  then  is  this  Phcenix? 
what  is  be  P  what  is  his  name  f  *     This  extraordinary  man  is 
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the  mmiBter  of  the  community  here,  and  it  called  Sdward 
Herrey.  Is  not  that  the  name  of  a  true  hero  of  romance  ? 
How  much  hiit  eyes,  his  mords,  his  playing  on  the  harp — to 
tay  nothing  of  the  country  air — may  hare  contributed  to  the 
raising  of  Kina  from  the  dead,  I  leave  undecided. 

'*  Do  not,  howerer,  imagine  that  in  the  remoteet  degree  I 
would  surmiae  anything  wrong.  That  one  person  can  enliven 
and  arouae  another,  ia  of  the  mercy  and  bleaaing  of  Ood.  There 
ia  no  need  immediately  to  think  of  abduction  and  aecret  mar> 
riage.  All  that  doea  not  belong  to  our  timet ;  betidet  which, 
Pattor  Henrey  doet  not  teem  in  any  way  like  a  hero  of  roroaneew 
He  hat  the  exterior  of  a  Tery  teriout  and  terene-temperad 
man.  I  must,  howerer,  inform  yon,  that  if  hit  eyet  frequently 
rett  upon  her  like  two  obaennnt  watcfaera,  that  they  alto  very 
often  dwell  upon  my  quiet  CUra,  which  doet  not  ditplette  me 
tt  alL  Nerer  have  1  teen  black  eret  with  tuch  a  gentle  «x- 
prettion;  tomrtimet  they  are  rather  melancholy,  althoush 
commonly  they  beam  with  a  wonderful  cleamett ;  but  I  reafi? 
and  truly  belieTe  that  thete  eyet  have  almost  turned  my  bead. 
I  muat  divert  my  thoughtt.  1  will  caat  my  evet  about,  and 
tell  Tou  what  I  diacover  outaide  the  houte ;  tor  I  tit  at  the 
window,  and  can  look  over  the  countvr  both  far  and  near. 
Horribly  ugly! — coal-black  woodt! — nigh  mountain*, — all 
wild  and  watte !  Further  off  liet  the  tea,  whote  roaring  one 
heart  in  itormy  wetther.  On  the  right  it  the  Uine  river, 
which  pourt  itself  into  the  tea — down  there,  there  it  a  beau- 
tiful  valley.  I  have  not  teen  it ;  nor  liave  I  any  deaire  even 
to  tet  my  eyet  upon  it,  for  I  do  not  think  of  going  out  the 
whole  or  tne  winter.  Thit  houte  liet  upon  a  hill,  and  ia 
ttormed  by  eveiy  wind  that  blowt.  It  ia  rt*ally  extr 
how  it  can  be  made  to  oomfortabio  ni  the  houte.  i 
we  make  incredible  firea,  and  thua  it  hapfpena  that  the  proa- 
pect  over  the  wood  ia  not  eo  uiiinteretting.  Bemarkable 
cliffs  rise  up  from  the  aea,  every  one  of  which  bean  an  extra- 
ordinary name ;  one  of  them  ia  called  *  the  Peatant,  or  the 
Black  Man,*  and  looka  aupematurallv  awfuL 

**  Now  aaturedly  you  wul  want  to  Vnow  something  respect- 
in?  a  certain  lately -married  couple  P — Good  1  HuKiand  and 
wi^e  are  both  quite  well,  and  on  the  whole  get  on  tolerably 
well  together.  The  wife  sometimet  ia  a  little  bitter,  and  hrlt 
the  greatest  desire  to  take  upon  herself  the  entire  govern 
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ment  of  things ;  yet  she  fears  daQj  more  and  more,  that  her 
husband,  with  his  extraordinary  good  temper,  and  great  good 
•enae,  will  nullify  her  power,  and  make  her  as  tame  as  any 
other  wife.  In  the  mean  time  the  married  pair  have  a  guar- 
dian angel  whom  they  bear  in  their  arms,  and  they  agree  in 
no  one  thing  more  perfectly  than  in  the  lore  which  they  bear 
to  the  holy  Clara.  They  hope,  with  her  help,  not  to  miss  of 
the  way  to  heaven.  For  the  present,  however,  we  remain  on 
the  earth,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Christmas  festivities.  I 
reallv  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  hearing  Edward  Henrey  preach 
on  this  occasion.  He  most  look  like  an  apostle.  I  must  tell 
you  that  my  good  H.  is  as  much  taken  with  him  as  I  am. 

"  Perhaps  we  may  remain  here  longer  than  at  flrat  was  our 
intention.  Natalie  wishes  Terr  much  that  we  should  remain 
over  the  winter  iKith  her ;  my  husband  is  obtaining  the  most 
exact  information  he  can  on  the  usages  of  hunting  in  these 
puts ;  and  I,  like  a  good  wife,  would  willinely  contribute  all 
in  my  power  to  the  pleasures  of  my  husband.  I  should,  how- 
erer,  be  guilty  of  falsehood  if  I  were  to  assert  that  I  make  any 
•aerificea  thereto— yet  with  all  that  our  little  Paradise  was  in 
all  respects  a  more  perfect  abode. 

**  I  must  now  leave  you,  for  my  husband  calls  me  to  arrange 
the  Christmas  games.** 

Thus  far  from  the  letter  of  the  Baroness  H. 

The  joyful  song  of  the  Christmas-night  resounded ;  and 
now  then  is  joy  on  earth,  and  dance,  and  sport,  and  light  in 
the  habitations  of  men.  They  dance  in  tne  castle  bv  wax- 
light,  and  to  pealing  music ;  they  dance  in  cottages  and  bams 
by  the  bUze  of  the  pinewood  torch,  to  the  unpretending 
muaie  of  the  fiddle ;  long  processions  of  sledges,  filled  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  fly  through  the  cities  to  the  jingling  of 
the  liorses*  belU  ;  and  ragged  boys  speed  little  girls  in  hand- 
sledffBs  down  the  hill,  not  unfrequently  overturning  their 
barenwted  fktr  onea. 

All  goes  on  gayer  st  Umenas  this  year  than  ever  before  in 
the  memory  of  man.  The  Countess's  rooms  were  all  illumi- 
nated, and  music  sounded  to  the  dance,  so  that  it  was  a  very 
delight.  She  would  with  her  gifts  have  overflowed  the  huts 
of  the  poor  with  lixury  had  n:t  Hervey  earnestly  and  do< 
cidedlv  opposed  it. 

"They  have  not  the  means,'*  said  he,  "to  obtain  better 
lig'its  and  better  music.     It  is  not  well  to  awukin  in  them 
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desires  ailer  things  the  want  of  which  they  do  not  at  present 
feel,  and  without  which  they  are  perfectly  happ^.  These 
lights  may  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  night-watching  by  tli» 
sick — where  they  will  chase  away  many  a  gloomy  shadow.** 

In  the  mean  time  the  wintcnr  passed  away  amid  social 
pleasures  and  domestic  amenities.  The  Countess  and  the 
Baroness  confessed  never  to  have  spent  a  more  joyous  winter. 
To  Nina,  it  appeared  that  only  at  Umenas  had  she  first  begun 
to  breathe. 

For  the  life  which  reigned  in  the  castle,  for  the  agreeable 
manner  in  which  the  time  was  spent  there,  and  the  pleasant 
tone  of  feeling  wiiich  was  imparted  to  erery  member  of  the 
fiunily, — all  had,  in  an  eapecial  manner,  to  thank  Edward 
Hervev.     We  will  observe  him  a  little  nearer. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

BDWAan  QBBTIT. 

hspfiBi«,~ik»t  b  Um  vortk  if  a—     Tmosilo. 

Wilt  thou  tee  the  preacher  amid  the  potMBt  people  td 
his  community  P  There  b  nothing  more  beantinl!  He 
went  very  much  amongst  them ;  beloved  to  aee  them  ehear 
ful;  he  mingled  aometimee  in  their  deooes  and  ooiidaBled 
their  games.  No  festivity  was  complete  for  the  oounlrj* 
people  if  Hervev  did  not  participate  of  it.  His  presenee 
oooaaioned  not  tne  alighteet  eooetraint,  although  it  preveeted 
every  intemperance.  On  the  least  tendency  to  rudenea  or 
vioMiee,  the  faulty  one  lUt  Hervey*s  hand  upon  his  shoulder; 
and  before  his  gunoe,  and  hia  warning  but  friendly  worda, 
**  Softly,  my  child  !*'  every  unruly  thought  bowed  itself  im- 
mediately. 

Hervev  was  the  favourite  of  the  parish.  One  perH«ii 
eeteemed  his  upright  intentions  and  his  activitv  for  the  good 
of  the  community ;  another,  his  slorious  preacning ;  a  third, 
his  reverence  before  the  altar  and  his  care  for  the  education 
of  the  voung ;  a  fourth,  his  knowled^  and  the  willingneaa 
with  which  be  imparted  it ;  a  fifth,  his  agreeable  demeanour, 
his  gentleneas,  and  his  animation.  PeopM  said  of  him  every- 
where ap  waa  earlier  said  of  Anagariua,  **  That  one  never  had 
auch  a  good  mm." 
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The  natund  consequence  of  this  was  that  one  had  never 
ieen  anybody  who  was  so  belored  and  »o  revered  as  he.  All, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  received  from  him  counsel  and 
consolation  ;  and  he  had  counsel  and  love  for  all.  He  never 
turned  away  from  any  one ;  he  never  cast  down  the  weak, 
nerer  repelled  the  heart  that  was  willing  to  advance.  His 
rich  soul  could  comprehend  all,  could  direct  all.  He  drew 
mankind  involuntarily  towards  him  ;  for  his  glance  was  clear, 
his  way  of  life  blameless,  his  will  firm,  and  his  heart  that  of 
an  angel. 

In  the  six  years  during  which  Henrey  had  lived  and 
worked  in  this  country,  both  man  and  the  earth  had  been 
very  much  changed.  An  active  spirit  of  culture  occasioned 
grass  and  com  to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  tlie  one,  and 
•aound  thoughts  and  feelings  to  shoot  up  from  the  heart  of 
the  other.  Thanklew  fiel£  and  depressing  discouragements, 
morasses  and  rudeness,  Tanished  ever  more  and  more.  Taste 
for  literature  and  feeling  for  art,  lucerne  and  clover,  struck, 
by  little  and  little,  deeper  and  deeper  root.  What  Fenelon 
taught,  what  Oberlin  did,  that  taugbt  and  did  Edward  Hervey. 
The  firat  in  virtue,  knowledge,  and  industry,  he  was  in  the 
most  beautiful  signification  of  the  word  the  shepherd  of  his 

That  which  made  him  especially  dear  to  all  was  the  worth, 
the  importance,  which  man  as  man  possessed  for  him.  Pre- 
eminently the  purely  human  in  the  fife  of  every  human  being 
riyetted  nis  a^ntion.  With  what  love  did  he  not  regard 
tlie  qperations  of  religion  in  the  still-life  which,  unobserved 
by  the  great  world,  his  quiet  days  developed ;  and  thus  he 
fat  the  same  interest  in  obscure  and  insignificant  life  as  in 
the  most  splendid :  he  loved  to  compare  these  in  his  conver- 
sations, and  to  place  each  in  its  proper  light.  How  many 
strikiDg  traits,  how  many  Christian  sentiments,  thus  became 
eoiii|netioiis  t  How  great,  therefore,  at  times  appeared  life 
even  in  its  own  little,  unobserved  spheres !  Hervey  belonged 
to  the  romantic  school — to  that  school  which  arose  in  that 
moment  when  Christ  was  bom  in  a  stable.  History  and 
romance  has  followed  out  this  subject  in  endless  variations. 
If  firom  this  cause  a  few  strange  marvels  come  to  liglit,  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  human  failing.  Hervey,  however 
was  free  from  all  this ;  his  soul  was  bright,  and  he  loved  tc 
be  just 
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That  which  wa«  indescribably  attractive  in  him  was  the 
unspeakable  gentleueas  and  benevolence  of  his  glance,  \\im 
beautiful  smile — a  decision,  a  clearness,  and  freshness  in  hif 
whole  being, — all  these  contributed  to  increase  yet  more  his 
influence.  His  superiority  might  have  been  overbearing  had 
not  his  goodness  gained  all  hearts.  And  yet  for  ail  that  he 
was  feared — feared  as  a  minister  ought  to  be.  People  con- 
sidered an  angry  glance,  s  severe  word  from  him,  as  a  mis- 
fortune. 

Hast  thou  ever  met  wi  any  one  in  whose  presence  the 
soul  has  strengthened  itself  by  an  unspeakable  satisfaction, 
and  from  whom  a  blessed  feeling  of  security  has  poured 
itself  through  thy  whole  beineP  hast  thou  met  with  any  one 
who  made  thee  at  peace  with  thyself^  with  God,  with  life, 
and  with  thy  fellow-men?  any  one  towards  whom  thou 
tumedst  involuntarily  as  the  sun  to  the  light,  or  as  man  to  a 
quiet,  angelic  nature  P — if  so,  then  hast  thou  experienced 
what  most  men  felt  in  the  presence  of  Hervey.  It  was  as  if 
a  mild  sunshine  diflTused  itsialf  from  his  heart. 

Who  can  tell  the  influenoeof  Uenrer's  life  and  being  upoo 
Nina  ?  A  great  change  began  to  take  ulace  in  her.  She 
was  no  longer  the  feeble,  almost  lifeless  Deauty  {  no  longer 
that  dreamlike  shape.  A  vein  of  life  and  joy  seemed  aroused 
in  her  being.  Like  a  child  awakened  from  sleep,  she  looked 
clear  and  smiling  into  life.  She  beamed  like  tne  rosy  light 
of  morning. 

But  upon  Hervey  abo  Nina  operated  with  irresistible 
magic.  A  secret  power  of  attraction  drew  the  one  to  tin 
other,  and  made  them  conscious  of  a  high  happiness  if  tlu  v 
only  taio  eacl.  other.  There  was  no  n^  ot  words.  Aim 
yet  how  delicious  was  the  intercourse  between  them.  How 
clearly  she  understood  him, — how  rightly  he  drew  her  out. 
He  was  the  sun  over  her  earth  ;  she  the  mild  dew  upon  his. 
They  acted  upon  each  other  indescribably  well,  yet  she  re- 
ceived most  nchly.  It  was  more  than  life— or  rather  it  was 
life  itself. 

Thus  happily  lived  she — thus  tranquilly ;  for  no  one 
thought  of  disturbing  her,  not  even  the  monitor  within  her- 
self. Even  the  sharpsighted  Baroness  H.  became  by  degrees 
assured ;  for  Heney  and  Nina  were  in  the  highest  d^ree 
frank  and  undi!>guised  towards  each  other,  and  the  still  C9ars 
was  almost  always  with  them,  and  received  also  Hervey *« 
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attentions.  Tliat  he  admired  Nina,  and  waa  willingly  in 
company  with  her,  was  nothing  but  what  waa  natiu-al  and 
necessary.  Besides  this,  the  Baroness  considered  it  rational 
that  Pastor  Hervey  would  much  prefer  forming  a  marriage 
^ith  Clara  than  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Countess, 
and  therefore  she  did  him  not  the  injustice  to  believe  the  con- 
trary. The  Baroness  had  very  early  acknowledged  llervey's 
worth  ;  and  the  more  she  learned  to  value  him,  the  livelier  was 
the  wish  in  her  that  Clara  and  Hervey  might  exchange  hearts ; 
she  herself  would  willingly  have  contributed  something  to 
their  mutual  happiness. 

The  Countess  was  at  first  astonished  by  Hervey's  un- 

'jmmon  character  and  accomplishments,  and  then  completely 
.'iisciDaled  by  them.  She  endeavoured,  on  her  part,  to  attract 
him,  and  exclusively  to  fetter  his  regards.  But  she  very  soon 
remarked  that  he  preferred  Nina's  company, — nay,  even  that 

f  the  original  Baroness  and  the  quiet  Clara  to  hers, — and 
then,  somewhat  wounded  by  the  discovery,  she  withdrew  from 
him  her  observation,  and  turned  it  upon  a  handsome  Colonel, 
who  gave  somewhat  more  to  his  handsome  neighbour  than 
barren  admiration. 

Henrey  often  spent  his  winter  evenings  at  XJmenas.  His 
presence  gave  an  increased  liveliness  to  all.  Moments  of 
melancholy  which  at  times  passed  over  his  brow,  like  clouds 
over  the  clear  heavens,  did  not  disturb  his  influence.  They 
Quickly  vanished — a  glance  on  Nina,  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
dissipated  them,  and  he  apoeared  doubly  amiable  from  the 
shadow  of  melancholy  whicn  these  fleeting  moments  left  be- 
hind. Often  also  was  he  as  happy  and  as  playful  as  a  child, 
and  then  no  one  could  resist  his  merriment. 

When  Nina  saw  the  preacher  among  the  strangers  who 
often  were  assembled  in  the  Countess's  drawing-room,  she 
could  enjoy  but  a  small  share  of  his  society.  Then  he  was 
surrounded  by  all ;  all  hands  were  stretched  towards  him,  in 
order  to  press  his ;  all  glances  seemed  to  enliven  themselves 
in  him ;  every  one  had  something  to  say  to  him, — something 
on  which  to  ask  his  counsel. 

Then  for  the  most  part  sate  the  young  Captain  8.  beside 
her,  whose  title  of  Count  and  whose  great  property  gave  ris^ 
to  many  and  many  a  prcphesying — of  what  my  reader  may 
well  conceiye.     (Nina's  half-betrothal  with  Count  Ludwig 
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had  been  kept  a  family-secret,  of  which  nobody  in  that  place 
had  the  least  suspicion.)  Nor  did  Nina's  behaviour  appear  at 
all  to  contradict  these  prophesyings.  She  listened  to  the 
young  Captain  so  willingly,  so  kindly,  so  attentively  ;  his  fine 
figure  and  his  handsome  countenance  made  all  that  easily 
natural,  especially  for  those  who  could  not  hear  upon  what 
the  conversation  tunied.  And  upon  what  indeed  did  it  turn  ? 
What  indeed  would  the  reader  believe  was  it  that  the  young 
man  spoke  of  to  the  young  girl  ?  Why  of  his  friend,  of 
Edward  Hervey,  of  his  character,  of  his  mode  of  conduct,  of 
his  excellence.  He  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
without  surmising  why  it  was  that  he  was  listened  to  so 
willingly.  Young  S.  belonged  to  the  mott  amiable  class  of 
characters,  which  forgets  its  own  peculiar  /  in  whatever  is 
excellent,  and  are  happy  in  so  doing. 

And  now,  after  all  this  praise-exhalation  of  one  man,  let 
us  add  yet  a  little  word  on  mankind  in  general. 

It  has  already  been  often  said,  but  it  is  so  ameable  to 
repeat  what  one  knows  really  is  so, — that  it  is  toe  peculiar 
impulae  of  man  to  slance  upwards,  to  admire,  and  what  is 
admired  to  love ;  and  if  there  be  moments  in  which  a  general 
feeling  of  brothcn^iood  pervades  mankind,  they  we  those  in 
which  a  sreat  action  or  a  miffhty  genius  is  revealed  to  the 
world.  Then  the  whole  world  arises  as  one  man  and  pavM 
homage.  This  homage  is  a  brotherhood  in  which  all  witn  all 
drink  out  of  the  same  living  well,  and  through  which  they  all 
acknowledge  themselves  children  of  one  Father. 

My  enemy,  wherefore  strive  we  one  with  another  here  so 
bitterly  P  We  must  indeed  all  of  us  become  of  one  mind,  ii 
we  would  see  Qod, 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THB  WOOD  urn  THB  OOLOKI8T. 

It  mabw  ud  roan  «f«r  stoelc  mad  stoiM, 
And  Um  wiiebM  daaet  oa  U»  moorlMid. 

Th§CoM§tBtf, 

The  frost-flowers  melted  from  the  window-panes.  The  sun 
made  its  appearance  in  the  parlour,  even  when  the  company 
had  assemUed  themselves  to  breakfast ;  the  sugar  melted  in 
the  gilded  cups ;   the  butter  on  the  warm  toasted  slices. 
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Delighted  guests,  who  found  everything  well  tasted,  sate 
round  the  table.  The  fire  glimmered  on  the  hearth ;  it  had 
lost  evidently  in  size  and  brightness,  and  seemed  to  look 
black  because  the  sun  made  his  appearance  in  the  room. 
The  Countess's  two  little  dogs  nibbled  rushes  on  the  mat, 
and  the  parrot  as  he  sate  on  his  perch  shouted  "  Good  morn- 
ing!" And  the  morning  was  good,  fresh,  and  clear,  as  a 
thought  of  Geijer's. 

Nina  stepped  to  the  window.  Rose-coloured  and  golden- 
yellow  clouds  floated  over  the  heavens ;  the  wood  put  forth 
green  points  from  its  winter  covering ;  the  ice  glittered  in  a 
million  diamonds;  and  little  sparrows  hopped  and  played 
about  upon  the  snow. 

"  A  beautiful  day  !*'  exclaimed  Nina  delighted ;  "  Clara,  we 
must  go  out !  We  will  surprise  the  mountain-king  and  the 
magic-spirits  in  their  morning  sleep.  We  will  go  deep  into 
the  woods  and  lose  ourselves!" 

Nina  now  had  thoughts  like  other  young  girls,  beautiful, 
fresh,  foolish  thoughts.     She  began  to  be  young. 

Clara  willingly  consented.  Tlie  elder  ladies  only  besought 
them  not  to  go  too  far.  The  Baroness  in  particular  warned 
the  young  girls  of  the  craft  of  the  king  of  tne  mountain,  and 
prophesied  that  their  audacity  would  be  punished,  and  that 
some  really  unpleasant  adventure  might  befal  them.  The 
prophecy  only  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  young  ladies. 
They  dressed  themselves  speedily,  and  set  out  on  their  wan- 
dering. The  snow  crunched  under  their  feet.  The  cold  was 
severe,  and  yet  the  air  was  bo  fresh  that  the  cold  only  lent 
more  animation  to  their  motions.  Active,  light,  and  merrj', 
with  rosy  cheeks  and  beaming  eyes,  they  hastened  forward. 
They  were  soon  warm.  Exercise,  the  fresh  air,  the  magnifi- 
cent winter  landscape  which  lay  before  them  in  dazzling  sun- 
shine, made  them  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  existence.  Nina's 
beautiful  countenance  beamed  with  delight  and  youthful  life. 
Clara  looked  upon  her  with  the  admiration  and  joy  which  an 
angel's  heart  ever  experiences  when  it  sees  the  smile  of  hap- 
piness on  the  lips  of  a  good  man. 

"Tell  me,  Nina,"  said  Clara,  "are  we  not  happier  here 
than  they  who  to-day  pace  up  and  down  the  promenades  of 
Stockholm  to  see  ana  to  be  seen  ?  They  take  out  their 
vanity  to  be  seen,  and  that  prevents  their  seeing  God's  sun 
.U»elf." 
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"  Certainly,  mj  dear  little  preacher/*  anawered  Nina,  aei^ 
nly,  "  for  everywhere  where  there  are  pretenaiona  there  ia  no 
want  of  unrest.  It  we  caat  our  elanoes  too  much  on  our- 
selves, me  cannot  send  them  out  into  the  world.  But  we 
ought  not  to  extend  theae  observations  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  walking  citisena ;  many  ot  them  go  also  into  the 
air  on  account  of  health.** 

"  Unquestionably,**  answered  CUu^  **  You,  for  example, 
have  enioyed  the  pleasure  which  gratified  vanity  can  give  to 
the  highest  extent.  When  you  went  into  Queen*s-«treet,  or 
when  you  drove  about  in  vour  father's  splendid  equipage  in 
green  velvet  and  a  pink  bonnet  with  b«uitiful  feathera,  was 
there  a  single  eye  which  did  not  follow  you  with  plcaaufe  'r 
Still  YOU  never  looked  then  so  happy  as  now.'* 

**  Nor  waa  I  ever,**  replied  Nina.  "The  attention  which 
people  ahowed  me,  and  the  idle  applauae  which  I  gained,  de- 
lighted me  at  timea,  but  nerer  made  me  happy.** 

"  How  could  they  make  any  oiM  happj  ezcepling  ior  a 
moment  r  aaid  Chun ;"  and  to  theae  mooientB  thaw  meoeeda 
onlT  a  void.  Oh,  I  wiah  that  mankind  only  understood  bow 
to  be  happy  1  Then  they  would  leave  eitiea  and  live  in  the 
country  in  nature.  In  order,  however,  to  enjoy  nature  with 
one*a  whole  heart,  one  miial  be  dtveatod  of  selNeeekinff ;  all 
littfameas,  all  miaerable  aelf-love,  and  all  narrow-heartedneaa, 
mtiit  be  rooted  out,  and  with  elear  eyea  and  a  pure  heart  we 
must  look  upward  to  God*a  creattoo.  Here,  also,  mav  it  be 
aaid, '  he  who  will  loae  hia  own  lifo  for  the  will  of  God,  ahall 
gain  instead  eternal  life.' " 

Nina  anawered  not — ahe  thought  of  one  good  man.  She 
loaded  upwarda  to  heaven,  and  made  CUra  observant  of  its 
wonderful  brilliancy.  A  tear  of  devotion  trembled  in  CUtfa*s 
eye.  **  How  beautiful— how  clorious !"  said  the  young  girls. 
Thej  did  not  remark  that  a  dsrk  stretch  of  cloud  roae  ever 
higher  and  higher  oo  the  horixon ;  they  turned  into  the  wood 
by  a  aide-path.  The  hare  sprang  foiih  from  her  form,  yet 
rsmained  standing  at  some  little  distance,  and  aeated  heraelf 
tolerably  boldly  on  her  hind-lega,  to  watch  the  peaeeful  wan- 
derera.  The  cock  of  the  wood  flew  about  under  the  trees  aud 
threw  the  snow  fit>m  the  branches.  Strange  but  a^;reeable 
tonea  resounded  through  the  air,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
fety  snow  itnelf  upon  the  rocks  seemed  to  hcciime  animated 
-»to  take  ^aliaue  ami  wing,**  and  the  ptariu'^fln  Aew  whiiw 
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ring  awtT.  The  young  girl»  rejoiced  themselves  in  the  pecu- 
liar life  of  the  solitude ;  it  was  so  new  to  thera — so  astonish- 
ing. TheF  went  firom  one  footpath  to  another,  and  entered 
with  a  feeling  of  awe  a  wild  ana  lofty  pine-forest. 

Nina  and  Clara  seated  themselves  on  a  fallen  trunk  in  order 
to  rent  a  little.  The  tall  tapering  trees  were  clothed  in  a 
snow-gause  which  enclosed  them  in  glistening  folds,  and  high 
above  the  heads  of  our  friends  the  wind  whistled  in  the  dfljrk 
tree-tops. 

"  How  magnificent — how  solemn!'*  said  Clara,  as  her  eyes 
gratefully  glanced  around  her.  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  un- 
derstood here  Uie  life  of  the  northern  antiquity.  The  earth 
was  uncultiTated — nature  dark  and  mjateiious.  Man  grown 
up  in  Iter  boeom  was  darii  and  powemd  in  action  like  her ; 
yet  was  he  great  and  glorious  in  his  strength.  I  know  not 
what  a  feeling  of  supernatural  pleasure  seems  to  seize  upon 
roe,  when  I  think  on  these  times  and  their  strange  existence ; 
oo  their  giinta,  dwarfs,  and  magic  spirits — on  their  power  of 
prophecy  and  conjuration.  I  would  give  a  ^reat  deal  if  I 
could  only  for  one  moment  conjure  forth  again  this  legend' 
world,  and  make  acquaintance  with  its  giants  and  mountain- 
apirits." 

"  Not  If— not  I  !*'  exclaimed  Nina»  with  a  repelling  motion 
of  her  hand.  "  I  feel  only  lear  of  these  awful  incomprehen- 
sible beings ;  we  will  not  entioe  them  forth  with  our  wishes. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  a  time  in  which  human 
iadoatrf  ha«  let  hoht  in  upon  earth ;  where  law  and  good 
onkr  h«fe  chngea  it  into  a  place  of  agreeable  habitation. 
We  will  BOt  lament  the  vanianing  of  that  Titanic  time— it« 
power  was  more  rode  than  great  and  pure  ;  let  us  rejoice  that 
Ibe  hour  of  humanity  haa  struck.  When  I  hear  people  de- 
fPtiWiHng  the  preeent  times  in  oompariaon  with  the  past,  the 
words,  or  father  the  thought,  of  the  poet  Shelley  comes  into 
my  mind: 

**  The  spirit  of  religion  and  poetry  has  poured  itself  forth 
ofw  the  heirt  of  the  whole  world ;  it  penetrates  even  through 
the  granite  maas.  Man  is  less  powerful,  but  he  is  softer  and 
railoer.  Bvery-day  business  becomes  beautified  through  love." 

*'  And  truly,**  continued  Nina,  as  she  took  Chura's  hand  in 
hers—"  truly  the  pure,  affectionate  man,  and  the  world  which 
he  ereatee  around  him,  is  the  true  and  beautiful  image  of  GodL 

a  a 
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Do  you  not  remember  that  on  the  list  erening  these  were 
Hervey'B  words  ?" 

"  I  remember  it/*  replied  Clara ;  "  and  I  am  entirely  of 
your  miud.  Believe  me,"  added  jihe,  smiling:,  ""  I  don't  wish 
111  the  least  to  have  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Gygiors  and  the 
tStarkoddars ;  I  would  only  amuse  myself  for  a  moment  with  a 
few  of  our  heathen  ancestors,  in  order  to  know  what  |>cople 
thought  of  life  in  those  days.  If  they  only  had  a  ri^ht  oer- 
t-eption  of  God,  and  rightly  understood  him,  I  think  tney 
must  have  been  happier  than  most  people  now-a-days.** 

**  Happier,  and  whr  ?'*  asked  Nina,  astonished. 

**  Because/*  replied  Clara,  ''they  were  more  alone  with  na- 
ture and  with  themselves.  The  earth  had  more  woods  than 
now  :  there  was  no  want  of  space  to  move  in,  and  a  fineth  breath 
blew  throuf^  life.  The  world  of  societr  was  not  then  created, 
with  its  potty  pleasures  and  its  great  plagues,  which  are  more 
burdensome  and  numerous  than  rlumu>h*t  locusts.  Man  then 
could  not  be  very  unhappy,  He  died  often,  it  is  true,  a  vio- 
lent death,  but  be  did  not  waste  away  to  alowly  as  now.  He 
was  Ir6er---had  more  space  for  action.** 

"*  More  space  for  actiaii  F**  interrupted  Nina ;  *  but  no  air, 
no  atmosphere  of  gentleness  and  Iqve.  O  Clara,  without  love, 
wttbovi  a  human  heart  whereon  to  rest,  wheretn  to  live,  the 


rmmI  itended  apace  is  nothing  but  a  void— the  freedom  no- 
thing but  a  burden !  Nature  itself,  Clara,  heavta  itself,  co«e 
not  nearer  to  us — remain  silent  to  us — before        ** 

Here  she  was  suddenlv  intorruptad  by  a  shrill  whirtle, 
which  appeared  toprooeed  from  tomawhere  In  the  imnuMliate 
neighbourhood.  Tne  young  girls  sprang  up  terrified^  The 
whutling  was  repeateii  many  times,  and  each  time  shriller 
and  louder. 

''  We  have  awakened  a  wood-spirit,**  said  Nina,  jestingly. 

'*  Or  perhaps  a  heathen  dwarf,**  sugge^  Clara,  ;*  who 
now  whistlM  to  scorn  our  remarks  on  the  times  in  which  he 
was  mi^htv.** 

'*  Is  it  tLe  mountain  thrush,  or  the  misfortune  bird,  as  they 
call  him  here  in  the  country  P**  said  Nina.  **  I  have  already 
once  before  heard  his  shrill  cr^.  See,  there  be  flies  over  us ! 
let  us  go  home,  dear  Clara ;  it  ui  quite  awful  here  in  the  wood. 
Hark  now  strangely  it  thunders  and  growls  !** 

A  fearful  rushing  and  roaring,  in  &i,  filled  the  old  moun- 
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tain  forest ;  it  was  the  sign  of  an  approaching  tempest.  Al- 
most in  the  same  moment  grey  clouos  overspread  the  whole 
heaTen,  and  it  began  to  snow.  The  young  girls  set  out  with 
hasty  steps  on  their  homeward  way ;  but  the  spirits  of  the 
wood  ana  the  mountain  had  got  loose,  and  began  to  play 
their  unceasing  pranks.  The  wanderers  had  lost  their  way 
in  the  wood ;  they  perceived  that  it  was  so,  and  first  tried  one 
path  and  then  another,  but  these  all  by  degrees  lost  them- 
selves aeain,  and  only  conducted  the  girls  deeper  into  the 
wood,  whilst  the  mow  wrapped  them  in  thick  clouds  and  con- 
cealed eyeiy  path.  Hie  yioience  of  the  storm  increased  each 
moment ;  many  trees  fell  before  its  fury, — in  short,  it  was  a 
perfect  hurricaDe. 

At  first  the  girla  began  to  laugh  over  the  adventure — then 
the^  were  nlent — Uien  anxious,  and  at  Ust  they  deplored 
their  want  of  foresight.  They  wandered  about  for  a  long 
time  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cottage,  or  of  bringinjg  some 
one  to  their  help  by  their  cries.  Without  compUmt,  but 
with  ever-decreasing  power,  the  delicate  Nina  followed  her 
stronger  companion ;  thus  wandered  they  for  hours.  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  the  rigour  of  the  cold  abated  during  the 
snow-fidl,  otherwise  we  should  certainly  have  accompanied 
our  young  friends  for  the  last  time. 

It  besan  to  get  dark  as  they  came  to  a  lofty  bare  hill,  which 
it  was  tneir  intention  to  asi'end  in  order  that  they  might,  if 
possible,  make  observations  from  its  summit.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  they  gone  a  few  paces  for  this  purpose,  when  Nina 
sunk  down  almost  fainting.  Spite  of  her  own  and  Clara's 
oflbrti,  she  was  neither  in  a  conaition  to  raise  herself  nor  to 
make  any  motion.  The  storm  in  the  mean  time  had  reached 
its  height.  It  was  a  wild  music  of  di»sonant  tones — a  wild 
dance  of  trees  and  clouds — a  wild  running  about  and  flying 
of  terrified  creatures  of  all  kinds.  All  nature  seemed  iu 
uproar. 

Nina  was  strong  neither  in  body  nor  mind.  An  indi- 
Bcnbable  terror  seized  her.  She  laid  Iter  head  on  Clara's 
breast,  and  whispered  with  tears :  "  Shall  we  perish  here  ?*' 

**  No,**  replied  Clara  prudently  ;  "  God  will  send  us  help  T' 
So  saying  she  eiaMped  Nina  in  her  arms,  and  endeavoured  Ui 
warm  her  on  her  brsssi. 

2s2 
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"  But  indeed,"  said  Nina  with  a  faint  voice,  "  there  ha^ 
been  people  frozen  to  death  in  the  woods,  or  become  the 
prey  of  wild  beasts.  Why  should  Providence  do  more  for 
us  than  for  other  people  ?" 

*'  GKxmI,  then/*  said  Clara  with  heavenly  lubmisaion ;  "  if 
we  must  actually  die  here,  we  shall  also  rest  hero  in  the 
bosom  of  the  good  Father  I" 

Nina  wept.    "  I  am  yet  so  young,**  whispered  the ;  **  I 

have  had  so  little  pleaturo — Edla! — Her? '*  the  name 

died  upon  her  lips. 

'*  Tou  shall  live!  you  shall  be  happy  !**  said  CUra  warmly 
aiul  consolingly,  yet  at  the  same  time  full  of  anxiety.  **  I 
V  ill  call." 

"  Who  can  hear  your  voice  P  the  itorm,  the  storm  !** 

At  this  moment  an  extraordinary  eong  readied  the  ears  of 
the  two  friendn.  A  f oice  rough  and  strraig,  without  melody, 
but  full  of  wild  power,  laog  the  following  words,  which  ap- 
peared to  control  the  tempest,  for  its  raging  abated  during 
the  song,  and  changed  itself,  aa  it  were,  into  a  threatening 
murmur. 

Thus  sang  the  voice  of  the  mountain  i 

indtbtL 

'MidtlMl 

OstiMhil^flri 

A  wMtow  Msadti 


latUwoedithm'bsi 
Itho«litlHtn«htlwdr; 

T1iM«can«  Iran  Um  SMMl 
AMTflfdMnlrt 

T«tCifaibtlwWa 


U7vr 


Bifcf*  tlM  •■«■  barricflM 
AncRNMbiifarf 

Tb*  wiiorslMidi 
IsMifillMnn 


Cmi* 
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Tbou,  F»ther  Almighty  I 

r  th'  stormy  night-hour, 
I  MDC  for  th«nki>giving 

A  liTnn  to  thy  power  I 
Tboa  need  but  rominand  it, 

Th«  tempest  Ukes  flight, 
And  forth  nrom  tb«  tomalt 
•oonds  of  delight. 


AAaomkdge  thy  master— 

Thy  mge  b»»  it  stayed— 
Before  Him  bow  Titan, 

Of  Him  be  afraid  I 
Be  •trooff,  fe«bl«  spirit, 

InBMdlGodtsDMrl 
And  be  who  will  trust  Him, 

No  tempest  may  fear  I 

At  the  fint  tone  of  the  song  Clara  sprang  up.  A  break 
in  the  donda  enabled  her  to  discover,  in  the  midst  of  the 
■now-ctorm  which  whirled  around  the  summit  of  the  mouiw 
tain,  a  figure  which  resembled  rather  a  shaggy  mountain- 
■pint  thui  %  human  being.  It  was  the  singer.  He  stood 
upon  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  was  clothed  with  the 
akina  of  animala,  and  accompanied  his  wild  song  with  eitra- 
ordinary  eeatures. 

Clara  uiouted  loudly ;  the  singer,  however,  appeared  not 
to  hear  her.  She  had  not  a  moment  to  deliberate ;  but  after 
she  had  whispered  a  few  encouraging  words  to  her  friend, 
began  to  climb  the  mountain  as  auickly  as  possible.  Nina, 
at  first,  without  rightly  knowing  wnat  she  did,  had  attempted 
to  hold  back  Clara ;  but  when  she  saw  herself  alone,  her  soul 
was  seized  upon  by  an  inexpressible  anxiety.  The  song 
ceased ;  suddenly  she  became  aware  of  a  cry  or  terror.  The 
storm  rose  again  at  the  same  time,  and  as  if  with  renewed 
strength.  ScTcral  trees  near  her  were  immediately  broken 
before  the  fury  of  the  tempest ;  she  heard  no  longer  the  sound 
of  human  voices ;  she  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  cries 
of  the  wild  creatures.  Unearthly  shapes  seemed  to  dance 
before  her  bewildered  glances ;  at  last,  all  seemed  to  whirl 
round, — she  felt  as  if  a  hundred  weight  had  fallen  upon  her 
breast,  and  she  lost  ail  consciousness.  Death  had  already 
hovered  with  his  pale  wings  over  Nina ;  but  an  angel  stepped 
between  him  and  her.  It  seemed  to  Nina  as  if  she  began  to 
dream,  somewhat  confusedly  to  be  sure,  but  sifveetly  and 
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a?reeably.  She  heard  melodious  tones  and  words.  She  did 
not  unden,tand  their  sense,  yet  they  did  her  good.  She  felt 
hersel  raised  from  the  earth,  anj,  borne  tUce  «  if  on 
angels  w.ngs  A  peasant  warmth  diflused  itself  Through 
her  breast  and  recalled  the  beating  of  her  heart.  She  felt 
w,  more  depression,  storm,  nor  winter.     Paradisiacal  iJid 

ever  more  blessed  became  the  sUte  of  her  mind-  she  feared 
nortjng  except  the  waking  too  soon  from  this  sUt^  of  K 

We  turn  now  for  a  moment  back  to  Clara.  The  words  of 
the  song  which  she  had  heard  animated  her  course  sXhe 
S^rflf  chmbed  the  mountain  amid  continued  c^f"help 
i»ut  the  shaggy  singer  was  too  much  busied  with  his  own 
yo.oe  to  be  Ale  to  ifsten  to  that  of  a  stnu^.    St  wl  .^ 

the  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  he  became  aware  of  her 

^'.i:^  '"TL^'li"""'.""  '<";»'^»  •«''•  He  w...  hXver,  iS 
at  once  so  bewildered,  and  made  such  wfld  ^.tuie.  a^  he 
sprang  towards  her,  that  she  thought  he  mS^  bTiiil,^ 
At  that  very  moment,  however,  another  man  darted  forward 

hia  arms  to  suoport  the  almost  sinking  girl.  With  a  err  of 
joy  and  aatonisUent  CUra  »oogni«^Se;TeT  ^ 

ihe  shaggy  man  wished  to  separate  him  from  Clara.  Hef 
jeyatood  on  the  defensive,  an<fTvrild  oonteat  JSLl  Si 
tween  the  two.  ^^^^  "'*^ 


Witli.niciogMib3ow! 


At  length  Hervey  succeeded  in  overthrowing  his  antaffo- 
""'^f' jK?f?®**  "^y^  immediately-"  Hold  !  it  U  enough  '"^^ 

the  v^rjf  his^^ntf  ^"^^'  "^^-^'^  -  ^  ^^ 

And  the  contest  ended  with  a  shake  of  the  hand, 
mere-where  is  Miss   NinaP"   asked   Hervey.   with 


reply  to  him  vith  difficulty. 
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*•  My  cottage  is  in  the  neighbourhood,"  said  the  other,  and 
jointiid  with  his  hand  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  Clara  had  come. 

"  Stop  quietly  here,"  said  Hervey  to  Clara;  "and  you," 
said  he,  addressing  the  shaggy  man,  "do  you  remain  in 
defence  of  her.     I  will  return  in  a  moment." 

In  a  few  seconds  he  was  out  of  their  sight.  The  shaggy 
man  looked  after  him.  "  He  can  leap,  he  can  clamber  among 
the  mountains,"  remarked  he,  with  a  glance  of  pleasure, 
*•  like  any  goat." 

He  now  rivetted  his  eyes  upon  Clara,  and  as  he  gazed  his 
expression  became  more  serious,  more  heartfelt,  and  more 
tranquil ;  he  then  folded  his  arms,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes. 
He  resembled  a  fawn  which  worships  a  hamadryad.  The 
hamadryad,  however,  was  anxious,  and  would  willingly  have 
gone  with  Her\'ey  to  Nina,  had  not  her  feet  been  so  weary. 

Lying  upon  the  snow,  and  as  white  and  cold  as  it,  Hervey 
found  Nina.  The  sight  of  her  went  like  a  stab  through  the 
heart.  He  took  her  in  his  arms ;  he  warmed  her  on  hiH 
breast.  With  the  precious  burden  on  his  beating  heart,  he 
approached  Clara  and  her  admiring  worshipper.  There 
rested  he  for  a  moment,  and  here  was  it  that  Nina  awoke. 
She  saw  Hervey's  eyes  upon  her — she  found  heryelf  borne  in 
his  arms — her  head  rested  upon  his  breast.  She  fancied  she 
had  seen  an  angel,  and  powerless,  but  happy,  she  closed 
again  her  eyes.  Why  did  the  colour  tinge  her  pale  cheek  ? 
Did  any  one  see  the  tear  which  fell  from  that  manly  eye  ? 
Night  concealed  it,  but  Nina  felt  it  upon  her  lip— that  warm 
tear  of  love  and  joy, — and  never  did  loving  dew  operate  more 
refreshingly  on  a  fading  flower. 

The  path  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  was  not  so 
steep.  Clara,  spite  of  her  refusal,  was  obliged  to  permit  her 
shaggy  worshipper  to  carry  her ;  for  she  was  completely  over- 
come, and  she  was  not  able,  in  the  increasing  darkness,  to  find 
firm  footing  anywhere.  Knut  went  foremost  with  her ;  Her- 
vey followed  him  with  Nina :  both  of  them  happy  in  the  dark 
stormy  night. 

After  a  short  journey  they  arrived  at  a  small  settlement. 
A  friendly  bright  fire  glimmered  through  th3  window  of  the 
cottage.  The  shaggy  man  raised  his  voice,  and  his  call  was 
answered  by  animaJs  of  various  kinds.     Do||[s  burked,  cowi 
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lowed,  sheep  bleated,  hens  cackled ;  yet  abore  aU  a  certain 
shrill  tone  was  heard,  which  no  one,  however,  could  tell 
whether  to  ascribe  to  man  or  beaat.  The  shaggy  man  called 
**  Becassine,"  and  a  dwarf  immediately  appeared  at  the  cot- 
tage door,  with  a  pine-wood  torch  in  his  hand,  whose  crippled 
troubled  figure,  and  bleared  and  deep-sunk  eye*,  did  not  at 
all  remind  one  of  an  image  of  God.  He  saw  the  arrivals 
with  a  half-witted  expression  of  countenance ;  yet  a  gleam  of 
nleasure  exhibited  itself  in  his  eves  as  the  shaggy  man  laid, 
his  hand  upon  his  head  and  said  to  him,  "  Becassine,  thou 
must  fiv.     Strike  a  Lght  and  get  ready.'* 

In  the  clean  and  spacious  cottage  Nioa  was  laid  upon  i^ 
couch  of  reindeer  skins,  over  which  a  counterpane  was  spread. 
In  the  mean  time,  Hervey,  with  the  help  of  BeoMsine,  bad 
prepared  a  strong  draught,  which  he  placed  at  Nina's  lips. 
"  It  is  bitter,  but  beneficial,"  said  he. 
"  It  is  not  bitter,"  answered  she  smilingly,  when  she  had 
drunk. 

Hervey  set  the  Teasel  to  his  mouth  in  the  very  place  where 
Nina's  lips  had  rested,  and  drank  the  remainder.  Love,  the 
chemist,  may  explain  to  us  how  it  happened  that  the  bitter 
draught  had  changed  itself,  with  both  of  them,  into  sweet 
nectar. 

Clara  had  to  receiye  her  life-elixir  from  the  hands  of  the 
shaggy  man.  There  was  in  this  man*s  demeanour  a  singular 
mixture  of  baahfulness  and  boldness ;  of  embarrassment  and 
decision  ;  of  dignity  and  want  of  manner ;  and  these  two  last 
opposites  were  especially  observable  in  him.  His  features 
were  handsome,  his  figure  powerful.  He  produced,  at  the 
same  time,  an  extraordinary,  yet  an  uncomfortable  impression. 
After  Nina  had  taken  the  strengthening  draught,  she  w&t 
consigned  to  Clara's  char^,  who,  again  perfectly  recovered, 
rubbed  the  limbs  of  her  finend  with  anew. 

The  Colonist  had  thrown  off  his  ahaggy  covering,  and  now 
exhibited  himself  in  the  coarse  dress  of  the  peasantH  of  th^ 
country.  He  set  himself  about  to  prepare  the  evening  meal, 
whilst  llervey  went  out  and  fired  off  a  gun,  at  short  intervaU, 
three  several  times,  which  waa  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  the 
people  who  were  gone  out  in  all  directions  in  search  of  the 
young  ladies.  This  signal,  repeated  at  intervals  of  ten 
minutes,  soou  brought  all  seeking  partiea  to  the  colony.  Th# 
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Baroness  herself  made  her  appearance  with  a  torch  in  hef 
hand  and  a  thorn  in  her  heart,  at  the  head  of  a  great  crowd 
of  people,  before  the  door  of  the  cottage.  The  thorn,  how- 
ever, lost  its  smart  as  Clara  clasped  her  weeping  in  her  arms  ; 
and  instead  of  angry  words  came  tears  of  joy  ;  nor  could  she 
the  whole  night  through  regain  her  customary  jesting 
humour. 

Under  the  conduct  of  Becasaine,  people  were  sent  to  the 
Countess  to  give  her  information  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
Baroness  would  remain  through  the  night  with  her  dear 
young  friends,  and  the  next  morning,  with  Hervey,  would 
conduct  the  lost  sheep  back  to  Umenas.  Hervey  also  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  his  mother ;  and  after  all  this  waa 
done,  a  comfortable  repose  diffused  itself  over  the  little  com- 
pany, which  but  a  short  time  before  was  so  uneasy.  The 
baroness  sate  on  Nina's  bed,  and  Clara  went  out  in  order  to 
assist  the  Colonist  in  the  preparation  of  supper.  He  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  Clara's  entrance.  There  seemed 
to  be  considerable  danger  that  the  eggs  would  be  altogether 
lost,  and  that  the  oz-longue  might  make  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  milk  than  would  be  entirely  advantageous  to 
either,  while  the  potatoes  ran  in  every  direction  but  the 
right.  Clara's  tranquil  and  self-possessed  behaviour,  as  well 
as  her  acquaintance  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  kitchen,  how- 
ever, soon  reduced  all  again  to  order  and  to  the  usual  routine 
of  things.  It  was  not  long  before  she  jested  with  the  cook 
on  bis  bewilderment ;  and  it  speedily  followed  that  the  two 
were  perfectly  contented  the  one  with  the  other.  But  when, 
ere  long,  Clara  saw  the  good-humoured  and  observant  glances 
of  Hervey  fixed  upon  her,  then  came  her  turn  for  embarraBS- 
ment  and  bewilderment. 

The  supper  was  carried  in,  and  found  to  be  excellent.  The 
attention  of  Hervey  made  amends  for  the  want  of  servants. 
Nina's  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  gratitude  as  she  heard  the 
tempest  roaring  without  and  saw  all  her  friends  assembled 
here  round  the  friendly  fire,  herself  the  object  of  tlieir  care 
and  sympathy.  Her  heart  was  filled  with  grateful  sentiments. 
Under  other  circumstances  this  supper,  with  its  lack  of 
knives  and  forks,  and  the  therefrom-ensuing  laughable  results, 
oould  m»t  have  failed  being  lively  in  the  highest  degree ;  but 
the  late  anxiety  and  danger  seemed  aa  if  it  bad  lamed  tho 
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risible  muBcles.  The  Baroness  sate  silent ;  and  CHara  could 
not  look  on  her  and  think  of  the  danger  to  which  she  had  ex- 
posed herself  on  her  account  without  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  for  the  Baroness*  in  speaking  to  her,  had  candidly  said, 
"  You  must  not  imagine  that  it  was  alone  on  Nina's  account 
that  I  wiis  so  foolish  as  to  go  driving  about  in  the  stormy, 
cold,  pitch-black  night.  I  am  only  glad  that  U.  was  not  at 
home,  or  he  would  certainly  have  kept  roe  baek,  and  then 
that  would  have  occasioned  the  first  married  <|uan«l !" 

Immediately  afler  the  evening  meal  the  ladies  were  left  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  rest  ot  which  they  stood  in  such 
urgent  need.  The  Colonist  spread  out  straw  in  an  adjoining 
ehamber,  as  a  couch  for  himself  and  Hervey.  Hervey,  who 
was  interested  in  his  chamber  companion,  when  they  were 
alone  together,  addressed  to  him  various  questions  on  his  past 
and  present  life. 

**  1  cannot  give  you  any  verbal  information,**  replied  the 
Colonist;  **  if,  however,  you  wish  it,  1  will  make  you  acquainted 
with  roe  by  writing." 

Hervey  kindly  reproached  him  with  the  life  of  isolation 
which  he  led.     Man  ought,  he  sai<i  '   ivour  to  make 

himself  useful  to  his  fellow-men.     T>  c  'olouist  replied 

only  by  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  bead,  aiid  these  words — 
"  I  have  served  my  fellow-man  roost  effectually  by  going  out 
of  their  way.  My  life,  however,  is  not  entirely  uaeleat;  I 
make  the  animals  happy  that  surround  me,  poor  BectMne 
included.*' 

"  A  paradise  for  animals  P*'  said  Hervey,  smiling  and  point- 
ing to  many  hams  and  pieces  of  dried  meat  which,  hardly  less 
numerouhly  than  in  a  butcher's  shop,  hung  from  the  ceiling. 

"  I  will  answer  you  that  question  early  to-morrow  mom* 
inff/*  replied  the  dobnist 

When  the  momins  dawned,  the  Colonist  conducted  Hervey 
to  hia  cattle-yard.  Here,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  sa\v, 
in  a  place  separated  from  the  rest,  two  gnillotinei  -one  t •  i 
the  lar^r  and  one  for  the  lesser  animals. 

"  Animals  must  die,'*  said  the  Colonist,  "  vet  nature  her- 
self will  seldom  provide  them  with  so  gentle  and  so  unsuffcring 
a  death  as  they  meet  with  here.  When  their  little  hour  has 
struck,  thev  come  here,  receive  once  more  their  favourite 
Ibod,  and  then  falls  the  axe,  which  tepentee  them,  without 
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eombat  and  pain,  from  a  life  which  they  have  as  perfectly  en- 
joyed as  is  possible  to  animals  in  particular;  and  during 
which  they  have  received  food,  shelter  from  the  severe 
weather,  space  for  exercise  and  sport,  and  caresses  from  the 
hand  of  their  master." 

A  smile  of  approbation  diffused  itself  over  Hervey's  coun- 
tenance. "  That  is  good,"  said  he ;  "1  will  for  the  future 
follow  your  example.  We  are  still  unsparingly  severe  and 
barbarous  in  our  treatment  of  the  animals  which  serve  and 
feed  us.  Of  how  much  importance  should  not  man  make  it 
to  free  that  from  suffering  to  which,  after  its  earthly  life,  no 
immortality  follows — at  least  not  to  the  individuals  of  the 
species. 

"  You  believe  then  in  the  immortality  of  the  species  ?" 
inquired  the  Colonist  with  animation. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Hervey ;  "  I  believe  on  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth — on  the  life  of  glorified  man  in  a  more  glorified 
nature.  I  believe  with  Paul  on  the  redemption  of  the 
Creation.  Man  and  Nature  are  fallen  together,  and  together 
also  will  they  be  redeemed." 

*'  I  rejoice  on  that  account  !**  said  the  Colonist,  with  his 
eyes  full  of  tears.  "  I  love  the  animals,  the  flowers,  the 
mountains !  I  have  found  myself  better  in  their  society  than 
in  that  of  mankind.  I  acknowledge  my  being  in  theirs— 
their  bein^  in  mine.  They  are  parts  of  my  life !"  Here  he 
extended  his  arms  towards  the  wild  country  which  sur- 
rounded him. 

Wind  and  clouds  seemed  about  to  separate  after  their 
mighty  contest ;  thst  sighed  and  murmured  still  at  limes  in 
the  wood,  agitating  ever  its  tree-tops  more  gently ;  these 
withdrew  their  grey,  snow-laden  masses  towards  the  west. 
The  Colonist  released  his  domestic  animals — tame,  lively, 
and  caressing,  they  surrounded  him.  Hervey  observed  this 
scene  with  his  own  peculiar  smile.  The  Colonist  soon  talked 
to  his  animab  as  to  children,  and  soon  unswered  the  question 
of  his  guest  respecting  their  physical  and  moral  treatment. 
In  this  particular  Hervey  resembled  the  Count  in  Titan ; 
everywhere  he  botanised  among  the  grasses  and  flowers  of 
knowledge;  no  field  was  for  him  entirely  barren. 

As  the  tun  came  forth  from  the  gate  of  the  east,  and 
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threw  his  fire-beams  over  the  landscape,  Hervey  inroluntaril  ^ 
turned  his  gUnce  to  the  cottage, — and  behold,  there  itood  at 
the  door,  more  lovely  than  the  sun — the  loTelj  Nina,  fresh 
and  charming  as  a  May  morning.  Uerrer  waa  quickly 
before  her.  ohe  extendt^l  to  him  her  hand — ^he  prased  it  to 
his  lips  and  held  it  in  hia,  and  round  about  her  there  moved 
life  and  joy.  The  trees  bowed  their  gold-coloured  heads. 
The  blue  roof  of  heaven  shone  pure  and  bright.  Hervey 
gUnoed  on  Nina — then  around  her — and  lastly  up  to  heaven. 
Her  fflanoe  followed  hia.  In  both  it  waa  momin^*dBvotion 
— «  dent  eepouaal  of  the  soul  with  each  other,  with  nature, 
and  with  God. 

Happy  are  the  hearts  which  are  united  in  purity  and  in 
piety — their  covenant  cannot  be  disaolved  by  earthly  late ! 

And  who  other  than  Clara  stands  beaida  the  Uoloniat  ? 
She  emulates  him  in  feeding  and  careaaing  the  animaJa,  or 
rather  has  it  all  to  herself,  for  he,  at  that  moment,  in  watch- 
ing her,  forgot  everything  else.  Hervey  and  Nina  joined 
them,  and  reknoed  over  the  tame  animala,  that  aeemed  living 
here  one  with  another  aa  in  the  eonoord  of  the  Qddcn  Age. 
The  Baroneaa  also  eame  forth,  and  that  with  a  brow  as 
eheerfbl  aa  the  day  tteelf. 

Beeiitine'a  ooSee  found  the  company  in  the  beet  of 
hamoora,  and  waa  praiaed  by  the  BarooBaa,  ■■  waa  only 
reeeonable. 

A  crowd  of  people,  who  had  been  aent  by  the  Coonteea  to 
cut  a  oarriage-way  through  the  anow  to  the  eolony,  now, 
between  wooda  and  rocka,  made  their  noiay  entrance  into 
this  peaceful  nook.  By  this  means  the  Ooonteaa  oonveyed 
to  them  carriagea,  fura,  and  all  imaginable  convenienoea. 

The  company  now  muat  separate  from  their  kind  hont, 
after  manyprayera,  eapedaUy  on  Hervey'a  part,  for  a  mutual 
viaiting.  The  Coloniat  maoe  no  reply  to  these  invitations, 
but  aa  hia  gueata  departed,  he  merely  caat  a  glance  upon 
Clara,  which  aeemed  to  aay,  **  I  remain  alone  behind!" 

Thia  hite  adventure,  however,  waa  not  without  its  bad 
conaeoaencee  on  the  young  ladiea;  Nina  in  particular  suf- 
fered tor  many  weeks,  and  the  Baroneaa  preeoied  violently 
against  all  that  kind  of  crusading. 

Did  Hervey  remind  the  Cokmiat  of  hie  pitmiiM  rigMding 
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the  written  communication  ?  Did  the  Colonist  keep  it  Y 
And  is  the  reader  as  curious  as  Hervej  was  to  know  some- 
thing respecting  his  life  and  fate  ? 

We  take  the  liberty  of  answering,  Yes,  to  all  these  ques* 
tions.  If,  however,  any  reader  should  protest  to  the  contrary, 
he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  skip  over  the  leaves  which  relate 
to  this  subject. 

At  the  moment,  however,  in  which  I  seize  the  pen  to 
draw  forth  long-concealed  sufiferings  to  the  light,  which  many 
perBons  will  not  comprehend  what  can  be  the  good  of, — at 
this  moment  I  hear  a  spirit  Toioe  sofllv  warning  me : 

"  A  proud  and  powerful  man  would  hardly,  after  thirty 
yeara*  war,  days  of  judgment,  ohaogw  of  nations,  rent-to* 
pieces  sun-systems,  tear  open  his  clothes  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  wounds  in  his  breant.*' 

Shade  of  a  great  man,  glorious  Jean  Paul !  forgive,  if  a 
little  worm  of  the  earth  dare  to  answer  thee : 

**  The  combat  does  not  become  wild  because  it  is  fought 
between  great  masses;  misfortune  is  not  great  because  it 
has  reference  to  world-systems.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  with  al^  its  horrors,  could  not  show  such 
a  dark  perfected  tragedy  as  may  be  borne  in  the  breast  of 
one  man,  even  in  peaceful  times,  and  iu  the  midst  of  the 
most  attractive  surrounding  scenes!  There  is  a  God  who 
oMrates  in  the  times  of  war — it  is  a  Gkni  also  who  bleeds  in 
the  brsast  of  snffsring  men. 

fcrte iMtlMijbtU M, *iii«al7 Um k«Ml  b« bMd«th, 

Aad  MibiK  iMfii  Mm  :  W  it  Bilk  cr  |p«t  hs  Nvtfdi  it."— MEU41I. 

Therefore,  unfortunate  one,  whoever  thou  mayest  be,  pre- 
sent thyself  before  the  universe ;  not  aU  the  songs  of  the 
spheres  shall  overpower  thy  voice.  Yet  I  expect  thee  not  in 
the  hour  of  wild  pain  and  sorrow !  And  if  no  other  hours 
should  dawn  for  thee  then,  lament  not — suffer  silently — 
praise  GK>d  and  die ! 

But  hast  thou  found  deliverance  P  Has  light  sprung  up 
for  thee  in  darkness  ?  O  then  come,  relate  to  us  how  thou 
hast  suffered,  how  thou  hast  lived,  and  thus  impart  to  us  i 
few  drops  firooi  t*ie  spring  which  has  healed  Uiy  wounds ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THX  YJinrOBTUVATK. 

"  OiTE  beautiful  June  morning  I  found  mjself  in  the  open 
fields.  I  found  myself,  yes !  for  I  had  lost  myself,  my  feel- 
ing, and  consciousness,  my  thoughts  and  all !  Driven  forth 
by  an  untold  unrest,  and  by  the  desire  to  fly  from  an  un- 
■peakable  anguish,  I  had  left  my  home  in  the  city  on  the 
foregoing  evening,  and  had  wandered  about  the  whole  night, 
till  a  fresh  morning  wind — a  flower  odour— a  pang  at  my 
heart— I  know  not  what,  recalled  me  to  myself  W^-  ' 
looked  up,  looked  around  me,  and  was  conscious  of  what  i 
saw.  Ad,  it  was  glorious  around  me!  The  meadows  glii 
tered  with  flowers  and  dewdrops — the  sun  mirrored  itself  i 
them.  The  wood,  still  wrapped  in  shadow,  shook,  as  it  weiv, 
sleep  firom  its  twigs.  The  lark,  raising  itself  on  licht  wings 
to  tne  rosy  clouds,  aank  in  jubilant  melody  the  pleasure  •  f 
life  which  all  existenoet  in  nature  seemed  to  ieel.  Yea  all 
all  but  me.  Dark  and  unhsppy,  I  stood  alone  in  the  joyful 
bright  world !  And  my  misfortune  P  Happy  he  who  uu(ler- 
stands  it  not !  Happy  he  who  can  say,  I  know  it  not !  He 
never  has  felt  what  it  u,  not  to  be  able  to  lift  his  eyes  to  look 
into  the  face  of  his  friend,  and  never  has  seen  how  the  friend 
in  consequence  of  that  has  turned  his  face  from  him.  He 
knows  not  how  it  is,  if  the  toncoe  reftiaet  ite  aervioe,  an<l 
his  heart  contracts  itself  backward  at  the  momeni  when  men 
come  towards  him  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness ;  and  then, 
when  in  consequence  of  that,  they  by  degrees  look  shy  and 
withdraw  themselves.  He  knows  not  what  it  is  to  love — 
to  love  passionately,  and  to  find  no  word  by  which  to  express 
his  love,  to  be  undetermined  and  trembling  when  by  manly 
determination  one  should  act  and  succeed.  He  knows  not 
what  it  is  to  see  her  whom  we  love  blush  for  us, — to  see  how 
she  turns  herself  from  the  dosed  heaven  of  love,  and  gives 
heart  and  hand  to  a  bolder  one,  who  loves  not  better,  but 
who  knows  how  bolder  to  speak.  He  has  never  experienced 
what  it  is  to  excite  only  laughter  or  oppoeition  by  his  passion, 
and,  with  a  pure  heart,  to  win  only  soom.  Happy  he  who 
has  no  idea  of  all  these  pains  I 
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"  I  loved  mankind,  and  I  shunned  tbem  because  my  in- 
tercourse with  them  was  a  torment  to  me.  I  never  could 
give  expression  to  the  sympathy  which  I  felt,  and  never  take 
part  in  the  joys  which  they  had.  Never,  when  I  saw  others 
weep,  came  tears  to  refresh  my  burning  eyelids ;  my  tongue 
never  found  a  word  of  consolation.  With  a  world  of  feeling 
in  my  breast,  I  was  doomed  to  silence.  I  lay,  a  Prometheus 
chained  to  the  rook,  whilst  the  vulture  gnawed  my  heart. 
The  ridicule  which  my  temperament  involuntarily  excited 
■ounded  like  the  hissing  of  snakes  in  my  ear.  I  knew  that 
I  deserved  it ;  and  yet,  O  my  God !  I  was  an  innocent,  a 
kind-hearted  man.  There  were  no  mean  sentiments  in  my 
breast.  I  would  have  died  joyfully  on  the  cross  for  the  well- 
being  of  mankind,  and  I  was  sentenced  to  martyrdom  and — 
social  life. 

"  Happy  art  thou,  thrice  bappy  thou,  who  dost  not  know 
what  that  embarrassment  is  whicn  sets  itself  in  the  breast  of 
man,  and  i^-ith  a  cramp  contracts  the  free  play  of  his  nerves, 
tearing  and  rending  with  sharp  claws,  and  dissipating  all  rest 
and  comfort !  There  are  very  few  who  have  not  once  in  their 
lives  bad  a  blow  from  the  pinion  of  this  night>owl ;  yet  there 
are,  God  be  thanked !  still  fewer  in  whose  breast  it  has  con- 
stantly made  its  nest. 

"  Yet  I  was  not  always  so.  As  a  child  I  was  uncon- 
strained, and  my  eye  bore  without  embarrassment  the  eye  of 
another.  I  remember  myself  then  with  pleasure,  almost  with 
admiration. 

"  At  my  entrance  into  the  great  world,  something  occurred 
to  me  in  itself  insignificant.  I  was  guilty  of  an  impropriety 
in  a  great  company — of  such  a  one  as  too  oilen  happens  to 
novices  in  the  polite  world,  which  is  laughed  at,  and  then  for- 
gotten. The  laughter,  however,  which  1  excited  aroused  in 
my  breast  a  feeling  hitherto  unlmown  to  it.  From  that  mo- 
ment I  never  again  forgot  my  awkwardness,  and  this  feeling 
never  more  left  me.  It  cast  a  spell  as  it  were  over  my 
demeanour  and  my  actions.  My  days  became  a  chain  of  the 
most  ridiculous  incidents  and  the  bitterest  sufferings.  All 
attempts  to  overcome  this  demon,  or  remove  it,  only  served 
to  dehver  me  ever  more  into  his  power.  I  wrestled  with  it,  1 
cursed  it,  and  it  only  clasped  me  the  closer.  Tlie  higher  my 
nge  rose,  the  more  violently  my  combat  against  this  invisible 
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enemy  was  iniamed,  the  more  unlimited  was  his  power.  O 
how  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  philosophy  have  1  not 
oombatod  in  the  still  sleepless  nights  with  this  fearful  spectre, 
Mid  then  when  day  and  light  and  my  fellow-men  came  ne  has 
only  held  me  faster  th&n  ever  in  his  iron  arms.  He  did  not 
govern  only  my  limbs  and  my  actions,  but  also  mr  thoughts 
and  my  feelings.  I  passed  one  year  after  another  in  this 
fhiitlesi  stni^le.     My  inmost  feeling  became  darker  and 


darker.  I  said  to  Joy,  *  What  wilt  thou  P*  and  to  Laughter, 
*  It  is  folly  !*  I  wished  to  become  blind.  Hnppv  are  the 
blind !  Their  misfortune  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
Their  embarranment,  their  little  awkwardneaiea,  are  not  ridi. 
culed.  Their  eyes  never  meet  a  aoomftd  glance.  O !  if  the 
eternal  night  acwled  my  eyea — if  it  had  extinguished  for  al) 
time  their  embarrassed,  uncertain  glance, — then — then  cer- 
tainly should  I  have  reft! 

"  There  ave  tiia  strangeet  ■offeringt  on  earth ;  one  only  of 
all  Aete  ia  intolarable,  nay,  almost  insupportable,  for  it  con- 
sumes the  marrow  of  haman  strength — and  this  is  that  falling 
out  of  man  with  himself  which  makes  him  burdensome  to 
kimaalf  and  to  hb  fdlow-man.  Leprosy,  with  unabated 
■treocth  of  towL  ia  hardly  to  be  called  a  misfortune ;  nay,  had 
I  anaered  fion  loatheome  diseasn,  surrounded  by  Job's  com* 
fbiien ;  or  had  fimnd  BTMlf  toUtaiy  in  the  desert,  with  birds 
of  prey  horeriBg  aroona  me,  waiting  for  my  corpse,  1  shoold 
not  hm  Mt  ajself  so  unfortunate  as  I  waa,  nad  only  mr 
nerves  and  my  slance  been  under  the  control  of  my  own  will. 
But  give  me  rinies,  health,  beantv,  and  with  these  this  weak- 
ness,  this  nervoaa  nnresti  this  emDarraasment,  and  I  must  b« 
discontented,  hopeless,  unfortunate.  Unfortunate  in  so  far 
not— iret  of  that  later. 

"  I  nad  read  of  some  one  who  always  saw  a  human  skeleton 
hsfiire  him,  tmd  who,  cwwnmed  by  the  vision,  sank  slowly 
into  the  grave.  TUe  appeared  to  me  a  triie  in  comparison 
with  the  eurse  which  ssemed  Isid  upon  me.  A  greater  mis- 
foctuoe  had  been  a  refreehment  to  me.  Soosetimes  I  fimded 
thsit  acrime,  a  murder,  would  do  me  good ;  and  that soenes  of 
blood  and  cruelty  would  arouse  me  out  (d  my  dream.  Hor- 
rible! horrible! 

'*  ELad  I  lived  in  timee  of  war,  when  men  stand  in  need  of 
sacrifices  and  of  martyrs,  I  should  have  givcA  m jssif  up  as  one 
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of  them;  and  m  striving  after  the  crown  of  martvrdom,  1 
should  have  destroyed  the  demon  of  my  life,  and  have  re- 
gained myself.     But  all  was  peace  and  joy  around  me. 

**  A  form  of  li^ht  stepped  towards  me  on  my  path.  A  good 
and  beautiful  bemg  spoKe  to  me  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel. 
Tlie  heavenly  peace  in  her  eyes  gave  to  me  again  my  lost  tran- 
quillity. I  could  look  upon  her ;  I  could  sun  myself  in  the 
glance  of  a  human  being.  Heaven,  what  delight !  I  lost  her 
whom  I  loved  through  my  own  fault,  or  rather  through  the 
power  which  governed  me,-^aud  like  some  one  possessed  by 
turies,  I  left  my  home  and  hers ! 

"  Now  in  the  fresh  morning  hour  my  eyes  withdraw  from 
mankind,  I  cast  a  long  srlance  into  my  heart,  and  upon  my 
past  life.  Several  of  my  friends  had  told  me  that  haughtiness, 
or  a  too  easily  wounded  self  love,  was  the  cause  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  I  found  myself. 

"  Waa  I  then  haughty  ?  Was  then  my  self-love  so  great  P 
Ah,  my  God !  the  little  speedwell  at  my  feet  which  opened 
its  eye  to  the  day  and  wared  itself  with  unconscious  delight 
in  the  wind,  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  more  than  myself — 
I  envied  its  lire.  And  the  tree  which  lifted  itself  majestically 
above  me,  so  proud,  so  tranquil,  as  if  it  were  conscious  of 
the  strength  which  defied  winter  and  its  storms,  and  now  put 
forth  millions  of  leaves  to  afford  shade  to  the  wanderer,  and 
»lielter  to  the  birds, — this  glorious  tree !  O  how  little  I  felt 
beside  it ! 

"  I  went  further,  whilst  a  crowd  of  eyer-retuming  thoughts 
mounted  up  in  my  soul.  I  had  seen  many  now  whose  life 
wa«  stained  with  crimes  and  Tices,  and  their  fflanoe  was  clear 
iiiid  unblenching ;  their  demeanour  full  of  decision.  They 
n-joieed  themselves  in  the  good  wishes  of  their  fellow-men, — 
Hh,  they  enjoyed  the  heavenly  joys  of  love ;  they  were  beloved 
— nav,  worithipped  by  affectionate  and  angelically  pure  beings. 
I  had  seen  others — I  myself  was  one  of  them — pure  in  heart 
und  conduct ;  yet  who,  at  the  same  time,  could  obtain  no  one 
little  crumb  of  that  heayenlybread,  which  the  fortunate  in 
life  enjoy  in  full  measure.  Why  is  this  so,  thought  I,  in  a 
*orld  where  God  goyemsP  Cfod,  who  in  his  Word  has 
placed  the  eood  on  the  right  hand  and  the  \incked  on  the  left  ? 
The  eontraoictioDs  of  life, — and  many  a  when>fore  ?  that  r^ 

2  r 
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/naiiied  unanswered,  rained  itself  like  a  chaos  in  m^  soul,  and 
wrestled  wildly  one  with  another. 

**  In  one  of  these  moments  I  stood  upon  a  rock.  Below 
me  rioted  a  waterfall.  Vast  masses  of  water  were  tumbled 
inoesaantlv  into  the  gulf,  where,  foaming  and  hissing  in  un- 
taroeable  tury,  they  struggled  one  with  another. 

"  I  saw  the  giant  of  nature  rage ;  I  listened  to  the  wild, 
deafening  thundering.  Extraordinary  emotions  awoke  in  me, 
my  breast  expanded  itself;  a  resistlaM  desire  for  comhat 
arose  within  it  An  indescribable  kmginff  after  the  deep 
took  hold  of  me  !  It  was  not  death  whidi  I  sought.  I  had 
a  dark,  but  violent  wish  to  drown  the  iinfiitliomiible  demon 
which  possessed  me  in  that  depth ;  to  free  myself  from  him, 
and  to  come  forth  new-bom !  llere,  in  the  thundering  deep, 
would  I  struggle  with  him  and  ofercome  him — would  oome  tc 
myself  and  mathe  fireely.  Ha!  how  deeply — how  freely 
would  I  breathe  1  I  wm  sensible  of  frenar — I  iblt  joy — 
midmm !  and  with  a  despairing  ery  of  eziutalioii  I  sprang 
witb  outilmluiiiiJ  arms  into  the  depUi  bdow.  It  nifed  and 
hiaed  aMMmd  ne,  my  thought  crew  dtny.  The  thundering 
flood  aebed  upon  me.  It  ram — ranMl  and  whirled  withic 
itself— ny  soul  waa  beoombed— it  was  stilL 

**  WlMtt  nnniBiniMnnai  relttread  to  ate,  I  Uy  upoo  the  earth 
at  the  antraiifla  of  a  f^tto.  A  tioffular  little  old  man, 
elothed  in  grey,  stood  Deside  him,  ana  obeenred  me  atten- 
tifely.  He  was  almost  aa  broad  as  he  waa  hiffh,  with  a  head 
disproportionabW  large.  He  had  riveted  his  Targe  grey  eyes 
upon  me.  His  high  forehead  was  bald,  and  the  snow-white 
hair  that  surrounded  it  dripped  with  water. 

**  This  extraordinary  figure,  the  olaoe  where  I  fixind  my- 
self^ and  the  ruahing  of  the  waterfall  which  rang  in  my  ear*, 
f^ave  riae  to  extraordinary  thoughta  in  me.  It  waa  to  me  aa 
u  a  river-god  had  taken  poeaesaion  of  me,  and  I  waa  now  in 
his  power.  Whilst  I  waa  grring  myself  some  trouble  to 
sfvange  my  thouffhts,  a  aarcaatic  amile  spread  ttMlf  over  the 
eoarae  featorea  of  the  old  man,  and  he  said  in  a  deep  bass 

*'<Ha,ha!  he  begins  to  move  himself.  A  pret^  play  to 
Ibree  old  folka  to  take  a  oold  bath  1  Tea,  yea !  off  f  and  ho 
bt^gan  to  wring  the  water  ou*  from  his  coat-lapa. 
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**  1  wished  to  stammer  out  an  excuse,  tor  1  now  saw  p/ainly 
tlut  I  had  not  to  deal  with  a  river-god,  but  with  a  human 
creature,  who  perhaps  had  ventured  his  own  life  to  save 
niuie  ;  but  in  this  he  interrupted  me,  scolding  the  while  with 
the  deepest  of  voices. 

" '  Uff !  will  he  be  silent  ?  That  will  come  later.  It  is  now 
more  neoeesanr  that  water  should  come  out  of  your  mouth 
thfto  words.     Uff,  uff  !* 

**  And  without  further  ceremony  he  seized  me  by  the  legs 
with  herculean  strength,  and  made  me  nerform  various 
oendulum  motioiit.  Unable  to  make  the  sliffhtest  opposition, 
I  lost  all  consdonmess  a  second  time,  and  I  believed  for  a 
moment  that  the  demon  which  governed  me  had  taken 
bodily  shape  upon  himself  in  order  palpably  to  revenge  him- 
self for  all  my  attempts  to  withdraw  myseli  from  him. 

**  Other  thoughts  came  to  me  afterwards,  as  I  lay  in  a  state 
of  perfect  debility  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  the  grotto,  nursed 
and  waited  upon  by  the  old  man.  II is  voice  to  be  sure  was 
erufT,  and  his  words  were  not  even  the  softest,  but  in  his 
behavioiir  towards  me  he  exhibited  as  much  kindness  aa 
prudence. 

**  He  appeared  to  inhabit  the  grotto,  which  was  dry  and 
conveniently  furnished.  He  prepared  our  simple  meals  hini- 
self.  In  the  ereninc  he  read  aloud  to  me  out  of  the  ancient 
cUasics,  and  selected  perti«alarly  such  passages  from  them  as 
were  calculated  to  strengtben  a  weak  sool,  especially  examples 
of  stoical  resignation ;  still  oftener,  bower er,  be  made  choice 
of  the  Gospels. 

**  He  spoke  with  me  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  I  had 
already  turned  to  him.  I  was  unfortunate.  The  comfort4>r 
of  those  who  mourn  could  not  be  unwelcome  to  me.  Tet  his 
image  was  not  quite  significant  to  me ;  now  it  was  made  clear 
to  me.  I  learned  to  understand  him  ;  I  learned  to  love  him. 
I  wiabed  I  had  lived  in  the  times  in  which  he  was  on  earth. 
I  tliought  continually  how  I  would  have  thrust  myself  among 
the  crowd  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick,  and  more  un- 
happy than  they,  would  haye  called, '  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  have 
merey  on  me !  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thoa  canst  deliver  me !'  I 
heard  my  own  excUmation.  I  saw  him  stand  still,  and  turn 
himself  to  roe.  I  looked  at  his  glance ;  it  was  full  of  mildnctm, 
and  Unre.  It  pene^ited  me.  I  felt  how  it  loosed 
2r2 
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tlie  bands  which  held  mj  eje  and  mj  loiil  feUered,  A 
shudder  seized  me.  Mj  uod  and  my  Saviour !  It  was  nol 
the  idle  play  of  the  imagination !  Thus,  thus  hast  thoo 
looked  u[xm  me !  Thus,  thus  have  I  experienced  in  the 
emancipated  soul,  as  thou  drovest  the  troubling  spirit  out  of 
it,  and  as,  healed  and  happy,  it  sank  dbwn  at  thy  ieet. 

"  But,  ah  I  thia  emancipation  could  not  be  mr  part  on 
earth.  I  was  come  into  the  worid  two  tboosana  years  too 
late  for  a  miraculous  ase— miradea  are  no  longer  worked. 

*'  I  was  recovered.  The  old  man  besought  me  to  remain 
with  him.  I  consented  willingly.  The  lite  which  I  led  with 
him,  but  still  more  he  himself^  began  to  please  me  sreatly.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  parenta,  to  make  their  minu  easy  re- 
sarding  my  sudden  dis^ypearance,  andaastgned  aa  tbe  pretext 
tor  my  lengtlieiied  absence,  a  reaidence  with  a  friend  in  the 
country. 

**  My  daagerooa  baptini  had  brought  about  a  kind  of  revo- 
lution in  me.  Mr  paiat  life  lay  behind  me  like  a  dream  filled 
with  painful,  oonrosed  tnetorea.  The  demon  which  tortured 
mc  lived,  it  is  true,  still  in  me ;  bnt  removed  from  the  social 
intercoune  of  mankind,  I  still  felt  his  power  less,  and  I  re-> 
joiced  myaelf  heartily  to  aae  mankind  no  mora,  and  no  more 
lobeseenbrihem- 

**  Tbe  olcl  man  waa  to  lie  aoaothiqg  Mipomatural  ^  his 
whole  life  and  hia  exterior  reminded  mo  much  man  of  a 
spirit  of  the  mountain  than  of  a  man  i  tad  hb  fiim,  decided 
action,  and  his  care  for  ne,  aa  well  ito  hia  surpaaaing  wiadom, 
of  which  I  saw  proofii  every  hour,  gave  him  a  power  over  me 
which  waa  good  for  me. 

The  new  life  which  I  led  refreahed  me,  both  body  and 


aoul.  I  helped  the  old  man  at  his  fishing,  aeoompanied  him 
on  hia  long  wanderinga  through  the  aurrounding  country, 
and  waa  perpetually  occupied. 

**  I  wiahea  most  fervently  to  know  who  the  old  man  really 
was ;  he  never  apoke,  however,  of  himself,  and  I  did  not  venture 
to  questioQ  him.  I  called  him  '  old  man,'  and  he  called  roe 
*  young  feDow,*  and  the  relation  between  us  resembled  each 
day  more  and  more  that  of  fether  and  son.  I  had  for  a  long 
time  detennined  to  speak  with  the  M  man  of  my  soaPs 
malady,  and  of  the  cauae  whidi  oecaaiooed  me  to  leap  into 
ihe  gulf.    One  di^  at  kngth  I  gwied  eour^ia.  and  had 
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advanced  to  the  introduction  of  uy  purpoee,  when  at  the 
very  beginning  of  my  description  of  my  state  of  mind,  my 
grey-headed  friend  interrupted  rae. 

**  *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  I  know  ;  I  have  already  remarked  it.' 

"  Hereupon  he  began  himself  to  question ;  and  inquired 
into  my  thoughts,  my  feelings,  to  the  most  secret  folds  of  my 
heart.  I  enmired  panes  of  martyrdom  during  this  conversa* 
tion,  and  yet  patiently  bore  the  anatomical  knife,  whose  edge 
1  felt  at  wort  in  my  innermost  being.  I  knew  that  it  waa 
best  for  me,  and  I  conquered  my  feelings  of  false  shame. 

*"  *  Toung  fellow,'  said  the  old  man  at  length,  after  he  had 
questioned  and  I  had  answered,  '  thou  describest  with  deep 
'  tfi  the  experieooe  of  a  state  which  is  not  unknown  to  me. 
>  iuewhai  nmilar  to  this  led  me  to  the  life  which  I  now 
—yet  H  is  neediest  to  talk  of  it.  It  is  a  stranee  thing,  a 
Tery  stnuige  thing,  thii  malady,'  continued  he,  as  he  covered 
hia  eyes  with  his  bands, '  strange  to  see  from  what  various 
causes  it  is  produced,  and  in  what  various  individuals  it  can 
Uke  root.  Addison  and  Cowper,  the  most  beautiful  spirits 
of  their  age,  suffered  from  this  Alp,  as  well  as  many  a  dunder- 
head ;  mighty  monarchs  as  well  as  poor  bunglers  like  you 
and  me.  Nay,  how  many  do  we  not  find  in  every-day  life 
who  seeretly  suffer  therefrom  ?  In  how  many  persons  that 
•eems  to  be  lumtewr  which  in  fact  is  only  bashfulness— In  how 
Buuiy  foolhardiness  what  is  only  a  mask  to  conceal  the  want 
of  repose  and  self-possession  h  How  often  should  one  sym- 
pathise when  one  accuses  ?* 

''  The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued : 
'I  will  not  say  to  you,  young  fellow,  as  many  a  one  has 
done — CTerything  may  be  conquered,  ifpeople  have  only 
the  will  and  courage  for  it,  and  so  on.  There  are  certainly 
■iinjr  maladies  of  the  soul  which  may  be  cured  by  courage, 
determined  wfll,  and  prudence;  but  there  are  others  also 
which  defy  all  our  endeavours,  and  accompany  us  to  the 
grave.  Tet  that  ought  not  to  cast  us  down,  and  make  ui 
ungrateful  to  Qod  for  his  most  beautifil  gift — life.  If  we 
are  not  able  to  eradicate  our  sickness,  there  are  still  means 
of  mitigating  its  pain — means  which  place  us  in  a  condition 
to  enjoy  the  manifold  delights  of  earth  in  the  same  degree  as 
ihey  whom  nature  has  abundantlv  supplied  with  her  bent 
ipf^s.     We  will  take  a  review  of*^  these  means.     But,  ufl** 
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Toung  fellow,  we  will  first  take  a  reriew  of  our  sapper ;  after- 
ward«,  when  the  Btars  sparkle  aboTe  our  beads,  we  will  speak 
further  upon  our  afflictions.* 

"  When  the  stars  had  lighted  their  lamps  and  the  song  of 
tlie  birds  was  hushed,  we  seated  ourseWes  upon  the  momj 
piece  of  rock  before  the  grotto.  The  still  glimmering  flro 
of  the  grotto  threw  an  uncertain  light  upon  the  mooriand 
around ;  the  cricket  sans  its  descant  to  the  bass  song  of  the 
waterfall,  and  the  deep  firm  Toioe  of  the  old  man  overpowered 
them  both. 

**  *  In  former  times,*  said  be,  '  it  was  the  fashion  to  be- 
hermits,  and  flee  from  mankind  in  order  to  prepare  for 


hesfen ;  in  our  times  people  appMr  to  know  no  otber  wajr  to 
social  life,  I 


to  happness  but  tbroi^  social  life,  espedalW  if  one  has  i 
propertj  or  is  come  or  what  is  oaUed  a  good  familjr,  tben  ooe 
IS  as  ^ciod  ss  doomed  to  skferj  with  one's  tnterooone  with 
mankind.  And  now  1  how  many  people  there  are— one  may 
beffin  with  them  where  one  will — who  are  not  at  all  suited  to 
itf  And  whj  do  tbej  set  such  narrow  limits  to  human 
actiritj  ?  Here  also  on  earth  are  there  a  menj  hafaitalioDS, 
and  TaH''"'  "^'^^  of  life  and  various  employments  for  tiie 
nrieW^r  lals. 

** '  PhtitHiru^,  with  his  diMUsttng  wound  on  his  leg,  found 
among  the  soliunr  cliflk  of  Lemnoe  ninale  that  loved  hiro^ 
and  by  winning  bis  brsad  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  an 
enioyment  of  liw  which  had  been  denied  to  him  among  men. 
Alone  with  himself  and  nature,  but  above  all  things,  with 
the  great  Spirit  of  the  world,  whose  breath  poured  iUelf 
through  all  lie  saw,  the  freah  fountain  of  life  flowed  even 
for  him,  and  he  loved  life!    And  who  indeed  ean  deny  thai 


for  thoee  who  have  a  wound— be  it  of  body  or  of  ■und--4i  ie 
not  best  to  escape  from  the  eyes  and  the  cowdolenee  ef  wma^ 
toseekc 


kind,  and  to  seek  eoneolation  in  eternal  natnrer 

<*  The  old  man  looked  with  quiet  emotion  to  the 
worid  above  us,  and  folded  his  hands. 

"  *  There  lies,'  said  he,  after  a  abort  silence, '  in  the  stanry 
•eeven  above  us,  in  the  immeasurable  proepect  which  its 
immortality  lends  to  us,  a  certain  something  before  which 
our  own  cares  and  afflictions  sppeer  veer  emul— end  that  is 
cood  !*  exclaimed  he,  lifting  up  lus  tearftu  eyes  to  thefriendlj 
lights  of  heaven. 
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*'  *  To  lire  with  nature  in  her  simple  accompaniments,' 
continued  the  old  man,  '  that  is  a  balsam  for  soul  and  body 
— that  is  a  happy  life !  Neither  is  it  of  necessity  that  such 
a  life  should  pass  uselessly  to  others  Assemble  animals 
around  you  like  Philoctetes,  which  will  love  you  and  become 
attachea  to  you.  Are  you  rich,  either  in  money  or  mind,  be 
an  unknown  benefactor  to  mankind.  And  if  you  have  lived 
only  upon  earth  to  purify  and  to  ennoble  your  own  heart, 
tMi  Mrtainly  you  nave  not  lived  in  vain — ^at  least  not  for 
hesfOD. 

**  *  If  you  cannot  live  in  the  society  of  men,  live  at  least 
with  them  in  their  works,  and  learn  to  love  them  in  their 
books.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  think  with  and  to  have  in- 
tercourse with  tne  first  spirits  of  earth,  to  be  able  to  accom- 
pany them  on  their  wanaering  through  life,  and  on  their  way 
to  heaven. 

"  '  It  is  beautiful  to  illuminate  the  night  of  earth  by  their 
beama,  kindled  m  their  own  peculiar  Itgtit ;  and  to  be  able  to 
eontemplate  the  world  from  a  higher  point  of  view. 

"  *  That  which  for  the  most  part  opposes  our  earthly  hap- 
piness, is  that  we  seek  for  it  in  that  which  is  impossible  to 
us.  Whatever  we  cast  our  desires  upon— even  if  it  be  as 
unattainable  at  tlie  Northern  Light — that  we  will  have — 
that  we  strife  after,  and  the  world  can  offer  us  nothing  worth 
<-ven  a  wish  except  this  one  thins  alone.  We  leap  towards 
the  sting  till  it  wounds  ns.  The  bold  and  happy  strength 
which  can  defy  and  eonqner,  may  with  justice  maintain  the 
contest ;  but  the  greater  number  act  wisely,  by  resigning  in 
time,  and  seeking  to  reach  their  goal — happiness  and  free- 
dom— ^bj  some  other  way.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  not  combating  acainst  an  enemy,  but  generally  speaking, 
ag^nst  the  wise  wfll  of  Ood,  when  we  are  bent  upon  ob- 
taining that  in  which  neither  our  social  position  nor  our 
natonu  ablities  can  incoeed.  Much  wiser  would  it  be  to  see 
in  these  eircomstances  an  ordination  of  the  A  Imighty,  and  to 
follow  whither  His  hand  leads  us,  even  were  it  ever  so  much 
opposed  to  our  wiabee  and  inclinations.  There  is  a  haven,  a 
lovely  untcmpested  haven  where — nff!  would  he  have  wife 
and  child!  Drop  that  entirely,  young  fellow,  nnd  don't 
think  about  a  wife  if  a  wife  will  not  have  you !  There  is  no 
true  pleasuie  without  reaignaiion.  If  a  man  have  not  courage 
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to  renounce  something — Uff !  then  he  is,  lod  muit  remain,  a 
poor  unfortunate  !* 

**  I  covered  my  face  with  both  my  hands,  and  the  old  man 
continued  in  a  gentler  tone  : 

"  *  I  confess  that  renunciation  is  not  easy ;  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  sacriBce.  It  demands  strength  and  deCaniiination. 
It  is  bemutiful,  a  wife— a  wife  who  leaned  bereelf  on  my 
breast— with  rosy  cheeks  and  loring  voice— «  wife,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms— my  wife  end  my  child ! * 

*'  The  old  man  had  spoken  tbeee  words  so  eonpleCeW  as  if 
carried  away  by  sweet  and  bitter  remembrance,  that  he  had 
forgotten  my  preeenoe;  he  quickly,  howerer,  endeavoured  to 
master  his  feelings,  and  exclaimed — *  Vttl  I  fancy,  youni; 
fellow,  yon  are  weeping— Fy  I  Come,  let  us  go  to  rest !  li 
is  already  late  !*  and,  thus  grumbling,  he  returned  into  the 
grotto. 

**  After  this  conTersation  the  old  man  was  unusually  still 
and  serious  for  several  da^ra.  The  month  of  August  was 
drawing  to  its  dose,  and  bringing  with  it  oold  nights  and 
shorter  days. 

*"  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  setting  out,'  said  the  old  man 


one  day ;  '  but,  young  frUov,  you  most  not  ask  me  whither ! 
But  come,  however,  neil  sommer,  and  seek  me  again  here, 
yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  that  I  shall  have  oooasioo  to  wring 
out  my  grsj  coat  again  in  receiving  yon— eome  and  risit  me 


like  a  reascipible  nsfaon.    If  I  am  yet  living  on  the  eartl^ 
And  me  kei 


you  will 

We  sate  upon  a  piece  of  rodt  above  the  waterCdL  The 
sun  changed  waves  and  foam  into  gUttermg  silver. 
;  down  at  the  feet  of  the  old  man«  My  heart  was 
ig  liffht  and  easy,  and  I  observed  with  pleasure 


I  had  sunk  down  at  the  feet  of  the  old  man«  My  heart  was 
this  evenmg  lisht  and  easy,  and  I  obeerved  with  pleasure 
and  reverence  tne  strong,  bmd  countenance  of  the  old  man, 
and  his  high  forehand  gnrianded  with  silver  hair,  aa  with  an 
expression  of  piej^  be  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  settina 
sun.  He  laid  his  brofrn  hand  upon  my  head,  and  said  hall 
gaily  and  half  with  emotion,  *  Uff!  young  fellow,  tou  have 
been  a  vagrant  long  enough ;  to-morrow  you  must  leave  me, 
and  return  soberiy  home  again.  Uff!  young  feOow,  keep 
your  mouth  shut,  and  don't  say  a  word  about  the  old  man, 
er  dse  the  devil  fetdi  himr 
"  The  old  man  spoke  tbeee  words  with  such  a  thundering 
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c  t'jch  wildly  glancing  eyes,  that  I  looked  at  him  in 
uent. 

veil!*   continued  he  mildly,  and  with  his  cus- 
*  it  is  not  BO  dangerous  if  you  only  keep  silent 
l>efal  him.* 

*  me  much  fatherly  counsel  for  the 
future.     He  advi>  •  renounce  the  social  life  of  cities 

for  a  conaderable  live  in  the  country,  to  make  use 

of  much  ezerdae ;  ^  s^elf  incessantly,  and  so  on. 

•*  *  The  beet  wa^ ,  .  ..^-  i  he,  *  to  stifle  the  demons  of 
emhartBasment  and  false  shame  is  to  treat  them  ¥rith  the 
greatest  contempt,  and  to  Pf  nnit  them  on  no  condition  to 
disturb  our  •oul's  pMce.  There  are  many  ghosts — believe, 
in  this  respeet,  a  friend  who  has  had  experience— which 
!<oTeni  Hi  oeepotically,  till  we  look  them  sharply  in  the  face, 
illumine  them  with  the  Jjght  of  our  reaeon,  and  ask  from 
them,  Wbo  are  yoa?  Then  we  see  nothing  but  shaped 
of  vapour,  phantoms  that  hare  no  endurance;  dissonances 
which  ceaae  as  soon  as  the  human  soul  casta  off  the  earthly 


"These  were  the  bst  words  of  the  old  man.  Tlie  next 
day  we  leparated.  After  an  intenal  of  a  year  I  sought 
him  in  the  same  spot.  Snakea  crept  about  in  the  grotto ; 
its  friendly  genius  was  not  there. 

"After  takinff  leave  of  the  old  man,  I  returned  to  my 
family,  without  naTing  formed  any  determined  plan  for  my 
future  life.  I  felt  myself  better ;  I  fancied  myself  stronger. 
I  loved  domestic  life;  I  loved  mankind;  I  was  attaithec  ^.: 
my  own  family,  and  would  not  willingly  separate  from  them  ; 
I  wished  to  make  one  trial  of  myself  in  the  world.  But 
scarcely  did  I  find  myself  in  my  former  circumstances,  thou 
my  former  malady  returned  with  all  its  sufferings.  Once 
again  I  was  a  torment  to  myself  and  to  those  with  whom  I 
had  intercourse.  My  nights  were  without  sleep,  and  my 
short  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  wild  dreams.  I  fell  off 
viaibly.  Horrible  visions  floated  around  me,  snd  chased  me 
as  it  were  through  fire  and  water.  They  fashioned  them- 
selvea  at  length  to  one  fixed  idea;  wakine  or  sleeping,  work- 
ing or  resting,  I  saw  perpetiudly  two  flaming,  penetratii)({ 
spectral  eyes  incessantly  rivettei  up^n  me,  with  all  tliat 
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power  which  is  ascribed  to  the  eyes  of  the  snake  when  it 
looks  upon  its  prey.  I  feared  to  become  ranng  mad — feared, 
however,  is  not  the  word — I  wss  too  unhappy  to  fear  any- 
thing, least  of  all  absence  of  mind. 

"  I  recollected  very  well  the  words  and  prescription  of  the 
old  man,  but  I  wanted  strength  to  comply  with  them.  I 
feared  that  at  every  step  an  abyss  would  open  at  my  feet.  I 
had  a  younffer  brother;  he  was  good  and  beautiful  as  an 
angel.  He  loved  me.  I  had  been  nis  instructor ;  I  could  be 
■o  no  long^er ;  but  he  attached  himself  to  me  nevertbdaM.  I 
infected  him,  and  his  demeanour  by  degrees  acquired  all  the 
iustability  of  mine.  I  wished  to  die — I  could  not !  I  wished 
to  go — I  had  not  the  power  1  That  demon  had  taken  possee- 
•iofi  of  me  which  (Joetbe  makes  to  speak  thus  :* 

latlMwofUkMM 


HoiMifWMaar  iwBiiBJhiK; 
Aad  la  MM  MnnMMdAlf , 

ST  kt  ksMs.  «ral  HVW  |^sk« 
Ihlk^iiftrkbtteWif 
OoodMdBaraUlUMl, 
WmC  Im  luMvs  *toU  dmv  rMl ; 
BtHfagr.wUktmvT 

T«  tiM  fWtar*  mif  mmij, 
TbM  IM  CM  W  Bfw  rMdjr. 

bicfrfwr  vdUdfa^r 

•rMlMti 


MlaTdMidiMt 
Oa  tlM  taalM  Hack  U  hmfttht 
Tttt«»it M,  W  fctMy  oriif  HJL 


**rnbles8ed  spirits!   I  could  exckim  with  Faust,  Alas 
•  8m  FawC,  8ccoq4  Psrt    Tbt  4cmd  hwt  Is  C«% 
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that  I  could  not  &jbo  say  \^ith  him  in  the  momeit  when, 
breathed  upon  by  Care,  he  becomes  blind  : 

Tb«  night  SWUM  doablj  dark  to  press  apon  me, 
Bat  in  mj  tniDOCt  wol  a  clear  light  uhines, 
And  what  I  tboagfat  I  hasten  to  perfect. 

"  One  evening  as  I  sate  in  mj  chamber  sunk  in  gloomy 
melancholy,  there  fell  into  my  hand — I  do  not  remember  in 
what  manner — a  legend  of  St.  Bochus.  I  will  repeat  it  in  a 
few  words. 

**  St.  Bochus  was  bom  at  Montpellier,  He  signalised 
himself  very  early  by  fear  of  God,  purity  of  life,  and  industry 
in  study.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  made  a  gift  of 
his  great  wealth  to  a  poor  relation ;  and  taking  the  pilgrim's 
staff  in  his  hand  went  to  Florence,  where  the  plague  then 
raged.  Here  he  exhibited  miraculous  activity,  and  performed 
many  cures  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  At  length 
he  himself  was  attacked  by  the  plague,  and  endured  such 
horrible  suffering  that  he  could  not  resist  crying  and  lament- 
ing aloud.  As  he  saw,  however,  that  his  cnes  disturbed  the 
sick  in  the  hospital,  he  stole  out  unobserved  and  placed 
himself  before  tne  door.  The  people  who  passed  by  con- 
sidered lum  to  be  insane,  and  drove  him  from  the  city. 
Wearied  and  miserable,  he  sank  down  under  a  tree ;  a  fountain 
flpranff  out  of  the  earth  here  and  quenched  his  thirst. 

**  lie  people  who  lived  at  a  country-house  not  far  off 
noticed  one  oay  that  the  yard-dog  stole  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
ran  away  with  it.  He  was  punished  for  this  theft,  but  spite 
of  that  he  repeated  the  then  the  next  day  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing. This  displeased  the  people,  and  they  informed  the 
master  of  the  house  of  what  had  happened.  He  determined 
to  examine  cJoeely  into  the  affair,  and  one  day,  accompanied 
by  seyeral  of  hia  people,  he  followed  the  steps  of  the  dog, 
and  in  so  doing  came  to  the  tree  under  which  St.  Bochus  lay. 
When  he  saw  them  approaching  him,  he  called  to  them  with 
a  loud  voice  that  they  should  not  come  near  to  them,  as  ho 
had  the  plague  and  might  infect  them.  Gianozzx),  the  master 
of  the  place,  however,  no  way  terrified  thereby,  had  the  holy 
Bochus  conveyed  to  his  house,  and  waited  u|)on  him  till  he 
had  recovered.  St.  Bochus  then,  accompanied  by  Gianozzo, 
returned  to  Florence,  and  continued  healing  the  sick. 
G'mnmzo  waa  consecrated  bj  him  to  the  aeverity  of  ao 
ancliorite  life. 
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"  After  many  yean  of  temptation,  and  the  exeiriae  of  good 
works,  he  felt  the  desire  of  seeing  his  home  onoe  more,  mod 
turned  his  steps  thither.  War  raged  there ;  and  beinff  taken 
for  a  spy,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon.  But  St. 
Kochus  thanked  Ood  for  his  sufferinf^,  and  was  tranquil  and 
joyful  in  the  midst  of  them.  Aft<T  having  pasted  five  Tears 
in  this  dark  subterranean  hall,  be  felt  the  approach  of  death, 
and  wished  to  s|»eak  with  a  prieat.  When  the  priest  entered 
the  prison  where  St.  Bochus  lay,  he  found  it  illuminatt^ti 
with  a  bright  light,  and  the  oountenanoe  of  the  taint  beame<l 
with  a  celet»tial  glory,  which  so  attonithed  tbe  priett  that  ho 
fell  will  his  face  to  the  ground.  After  this  be  hastened  out 
apeedily  to  make  the  princes  by  whom  be  had  been  so  cruelly 
treated  aware  of  tbe  sanctity  of  their  pritoner.  The  report 
of  thia  spread  tttelf  rapidly  aroonc  the  people,  and  an  innu- 
merable crowd  streamed  towards  the  priaon  where  8t  Hocbus 
lay.    He  bad,  howerer,  in  the  mean  time  given  up  the  gboat. 

**  That  which  particularly  impretaed  me  in  this  simple  nar- 
rative was,  the  bebanour  of  the  holy  man  during  hb  illness. 
He  left  bit  oouoh,  the  oomforta,  the  attendance  whieh  he  en- 
joyed, and  want  out  of  the  hospital  in  order  not  to  diatiirb 
tbe  other  aiek  people  by  hia  itmiaitationa.  Foraaken,  and 
tormented  with  Tiotent  paint,  ttill  be  endaavoured  to  keep 
at  a  diatanee  tbote  who  naateoed  to  bit  belp,  from  the  fear 
of  injuring  them.  I  read  his  words  again  and  again — and 
what  ?  was  I  not  like  him,  visited  by  an  uufortuiuite  malady  t 
Did  not  I  also  operate  injuriouiily  upon  those  who  surronnoed 
me  ?  He  left  the  hospital,  he  endured  want,  in  order  to  spare 
othart  he  went  out  of  tbe  way  in  order  to  nrocure  tbatn 
repoae.  Why  sboubl  not  I  do  aa  be  bad  done  P  How  acted 
tbe  lepers  in  former  times  P  must  they  not  also  avoid  man- 
kind P  and  were  nt>t  they  atili  only  sick,  only  unfortunate  P 
1  too  was  sick— I  infected  othara — I  must  fly  I  Yea — and  I 
would  do  so.  The  pertuaaion  that  by  to  doing  I  could  do 
good  to  those  whom  I  bved,  gave  me  strength  Ibr  a  reaofat- 
tion  which  prudence  otherwiae  might  liave  forbidden  to  adopts 
1  would  depart — sh !  that  it  to  say,  I  would  blett  those  who 
belonged  to  me :  I  would  relieve  my  beloved  onea,  let  Ood 
do  with  me  what  He  would ! 

"  I  wrote  to  my  parenta,  deacribed  to  them  my  condition. 
my  intention,  and  promised  soom  day  to  return  to  tht-m. 
Befort*  they  reoeiTed  my  letter,  I  waa  at  a  oouaideraile  dia- 
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tance.  I  changed  my  name,  and  kept  secret  the  direction  in 
which  I  had  gone.  1*hu8 1  came  into  this  country.  It  pleased 
nie  because  it  was  solitan-  and  wild.  Here  I  built  for  myself 
a  cottage.  What  I  have  done  and  what  I  propose,  that  you 
have  seen. .  All  is  my  work ;  Becassine  alone  has  assisted 
nie.  He  was  my  only  friend  and  servant.  I  lived  by  the 
work  of  my  hands.  This  strengthened  me,  and  compelled 
me  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  myself.  My  mode  of  life  and 
my  K)litu(le  b<H,-anie  dear  to  me.  I  understood  or  heard  the 
poweri'ul  voice  of  the  storm  as  a  tone  from  the  breast  of  the 
Almighty.  My  own  breast  replied  to  it.  I  saw  the  blue 
eye  of  heaven  so  huve,  so  beautiful,  looking  down  upon  me. 
I  read  the  Word  of  (>od  in  the  flowers,  in  the  blades  of  grass 
— they  questioned  not,  they  wounded  me  not.  Silent  and 
lofty  atood  the  clifls  around  me.  I  penetrated  the  shadowy 
woods,  and  there  nestling  rocked  my  soul  to  repose.  All  was 
great,  fresh,  and  untroubled,  around  me ;  all  lived  its  own 
undisturbed,  powerful  life.  I  was  inwardly  sound.  My  soul 
raised  itself,  and  I  breathed  again.  I  went  to  the  church  to 
hear  the  exceUent  Hervey.  Accidentally  I  even  made  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  tim.  He  has  often  done  me  good. 
I  found  myaelf  better  beside  him,  and  all  embarrassment  fled. 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  loving  and  being  loved.  I  obtained 
animals.  Their  glance  disturbed  me  not,  and  they  were  not 
disquieted  b^  mine.  They  received  their  food  from  my  hand, 
and  licked  it  thankfiilljr.  They  leapt  when  they  heard  my 
voice ;  their  careesea  animated  my  heart.  I  made  them  so- 
ciable one  with  another,  and  endeavoared  that  both  their 
life  and  their  death  should  be  eaar.  I  devoted  the  half  of 
my  time  to  them,  and  the  other  half  to  my  labours.  It  was 
not  long  before  my  soul  became  to  tranouil  that  I  begkn 
again  to  read.  By  degreea  I  felt — happy  reeling  I — that  the 
demon  which  had  so  long  afflicted  me  nad  departed  from  me  ; 
and  in  its  place  came  an  affectionate,  friendly  spirit,  which 
enhanced  to  me  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  enriched  m^  mdi- 
tude  with  her  treaaurea.  In  the  boeom-  of  nature,  dnnkincr 
from  her  fresh  fountains,  and  penetrated  by  her  powerful 
life,  I  felt  myself  inspired  to  poetry.  In  the  storm,  in  ths 
song  of  the  birds,  in  the  humming  of  the  insects,,  feelinps, 
thoughts,  and  images,  arose  within  me  which  clothed  thcin- 
•elvea  in  worda,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  wiidemeia  arone 
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tlM  Toioe  of  that  latelr  one  so  unfortunate,  whidi  poured 
fbrth  thanJu^ving  to  the  Creator  fur  the  life  which  He  htA 
bestowed.  Never  loved  I  God  so  much,  never  adored  Him 
■o  worthily  as  in  this  solitude.         •  •  •         • 

**  Seven  winters  and  seven  summers  have  passed  since  the 
day  on  which  I  took  possession  of  mv  beloved  solitude.  Mj 
soul  was  streng:thenea ;  I  had  enriched  it  during  this  time 
with  a  variety  of  knowledge.  An  agreesbto  repose  had  come 
over  me.  Amid  all  this  I  beeans  cooseioiiB  A  a  desire  for 
the  society  of  educated  people.  I  had  a  presentiment  within 
me,  that  some  time  I  miffht  return  to  them  without  being  a 
troubling  spirit.  There  Deamed  to  ma  a  g^tminsring  of  hope 
that  I  s^o.  in  time  to  come,  might  be  possesssd  of  a  wife  and 
friends.  Accident,  a  short  time  since,  conduoled  a  fomale 
form  to  me ; — since  that  moment  I  think  only  on  her.    8ba 


that  she  touched  holy,  all  her  looks  were  so  gentle,  all  her 
words  so  kind ;  she  was  friendly  towards  me ;  she  assisted 
me  to  prepare  the  evening  meal ;  she  disdsined  not  to  repose 
upon  toe  mat  which  I  hM  spread  out  for  her.  It  is  she  I 
My  heart  is  diaauieted  when  I  think  of  her.  I  am  conseioas 
esstble 


of  an  inexpressible  tenderness  for  her.  Oh,  if  she  could  b»> 
come  my  wife !  With  her  hand  I  should  not  fear  returning 
into  the  world.  She  wonld  be  my  sood  angeL  With  her 
the  woHd  would  no  loncer  appear  a  desert  to  n»e.  I  should 
feel  at  home  and  hsppy  oy  her  side.  She  sires  me  repose ; 
repose  which  makes  me  unesay  distant  from  hw,  which 
makes  my  cottace  sppesr  to  me  poor  and  smp^,  '  -Us 

burdensome  ana  unsighUy  to  me.    Yet  how  Oi^^  uw 

amiable,  does  mankind  seem  near  her! 

**  I  am  not  poor.  I  oan  offer  my  wife  a  good  position  in 
society.  I  know  what  I  will  do.  To>morrow  I  will  leave 
my  eottage ;  I  will  return  to  my  family,  and  make  another 
tnal  among  mankind  ;  I  will  prove  mv  own  strength.  Should 
I  again  find  myself  as  unhappy  as  before,  I  will  return  to  my 
solitude,  tend  my  antmala,  praise  Qod,  and  die.  If  I  find 
that  my  malady  is  subdued,  or  that  I  have  power  to  m  "  ~ 
k,  O  then  I  will  go  to  her  whom  I  love,  and  say  to  her : 
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Clara— I  have  heard  thee  called  bo,  and  how  beautifully 
accordfl  thia  name  with  thy  being !  Dear,  good  Clara,  be  my 
wile  !     I  will  dedicate  my  life  to  thy  happiness  !*  *' 

How  deeply  did  Clara  bluah  as  she  read  this  conclusion, 
whidi  astonished  and  at  the  same  time  affected  her.  Hervey 
had  left  thw  manuscript  behind  at  Umenas ;  and,  after  Clara, 
"^to?  '***^  *'  ^^^  ^  ™"*^^  atteution  as  the  Baroness  H. 

"  Now,  Clara,"  said  she,  laying  down  the  manuscript,  **  what 
do  you  say  to  this  conclusion  ?'^ 

u  !S*  ^5?  ^*^^^  ^^^  *  moment,  and  then  said  smilingly  : 
We  will  think  it  over  together,  as  soon  aa  Hen  ey  returns. 
To  be  able  to  make  a  good  man  happy  is  reaUy  somethini? 
to  be  thought  of.** 

"  Yet  we' will  renr  maturely  consider  the  affair,  and  in  no 
caje  be  precipitate,'^  said  the  Baroness,  who  had  altogether 
oth«r  intentions  fop  Clara,  and  who  felt  herself  not  a  little 
ann^red  by  the  ColoniBt's  declarations  of  love.  "  What  then 
labeoome  of  your  disinclinations  for  marriage,"  continued 
she  somewhat  ezdted,  •*  perhaps  you  have  left  them  up  there 
amo^t  the  rocks  and  woods  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  Clara ;  «*  you  yourself  have  removed  them. 
Why  have  you  presented  to  me  for  a  whole  year  so  beautiful 
a  Side  of  earthly  hfe,  if  it  were  not  to  remove  my  fears  of 
settkng  down  at  home  in  it  ?" 

"Clara,  my  good,  dear  CUra!  promise  me  only,"  said  the 
Baraoess,  "  that  if  jou  ever  should  marry,  to  remain  in  my 
uei^bourhood,  otherwise  I  shall  run  away  from  my  hui 
band.— that  I  teU  jon,  and  shall  tell  him." 

CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

MAT-DATS. 

Tht  Lord  rf  bttfwowtod  an  things,  and  nrmM  UMlf  bthe  fuH  .prtii(. 

CoMFuciua. 
AWD  the  Winter  passed  over  and  the  spring  came— perhaps 
somebody  ver^  justly  lemarks  that  this  extraordinary  cireum- 
stance  occurs  in  etm  one  of  these  Uttle  books  of  every^y 
hfe.  But  IS  It  at  all  strange  that  we  should  admire  sprinir  ? 
Spring  IS  so  deserving  of  love !  The  earth  never  can  wour 
rf  tw"*^  «■•/  «J  ^^Jw*  only  not  weary  of  my  description 
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The  Bsps  circulate  in  the  hoeom  of  the  eaiih.  The  spinti 
of  the  elements  pssa  over  it,  and  nod,  beckon,  and  call  to  one 
another.  They  desire  to  bloom  in  an  earthly  shape,  and 
each  one  to  express  their  souls  in  their  own  wa^.  The 
eternal  sun  oveiiflows  all  existence  with  a  gush  of  light  and 
warmth ;  towards  which  all  buds  shoot  forth  in  order  to  be 
formed  and  fashioned  by  the  spirits  of  the  elements.  Quickly 
do  these  move  their  glorious  shapes — silently,  without  labour, 
without  bustle;  thus  does  genius  form  ito  most  beautiful 
productions.  The  moment  is  come,  and  nature  spreads 
abroad  its  marvels.  There  shoots  the  foliage,  perfect  in 
its  minutest  parts,  a  marvel  as  great  as  the  great^'st  in  the 
world.  Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  rocks  springs  the  tender 
moss,  and  clothes  them  with  soflness.  A  tnousahd  bloasoms 
open  their  chalices,  a  mystery  of  beauty,  for  mankind  as 
incomprehensible  as  their  Biaker.  The  humming  intecti 
unfold  in  wide  space  their  purple  wings, — they  are  the  fn^ 
bom  of  nature— therefore  ao  tder  hum,  drum,  fife,  and  sing. 
All  is  beautiful,  gre«t  and  small  f  Every  individual  part  so 
perfect,  and  the  whole— who  is  able  to  oompreheud  the 
WmonT,  the  alBnwioft.  and  tiie  manifold  forms  of  life  P  who 
■        it? 


TtMk  on  at  ImI,  O  iamartd  TiMriM.  Is  Mlw  wanb  of  pnfat  I 
ObfjbriouMpwtafutartl— Ood^kiwnte«kOh  Uw 


UimrnOtj  flo-povriac  Ufe;  to  tbM,  oh  VMmmm, 
Iif«sOcrMt«rH,«U  jMratoflit  Kf*  tbt  alMaaCl 
TIm  ftarfML    Thv  (biuitato  ofbMatT,  oh  MorthoB 
WU«  oW  thr  wmH  oTtbT  briaR  tht  W  aad  Um  totprvst 
Ob  SpWtaU.fiTtnKl-Ood'b  Wntk  viSta  ns,  araud W- 


Qod't  braath,  Ufa's  roMi,  UfKbt's  gbdiMM,  Um  „,^..„— ». 

Tbt  world't  TffautiT*,  aj,  qoickcfiinf  itmgtk,  Mod  — djilfawafi 


Bvwy  cfiaw  mAon  to  <wa  jph— ,  a  mbi  sf  gpodaiM  sad 
ia  to  wAmmmUOioA,  tk-  dTthk^  qoplhiwii  —is  Mr 


Hb  own  diopoMl  of  apod,  poHwtioa  aad  bnstj  oHD  BotAng 

AfUr  bC  ova  eonimboBSrktoMrif;  bb  tboofcbt  all^^ 
Uhf  aad  oabgroMat,  mid  fod|    o  HaniMay  linnniltoi, 
nor  OBO  b  tbo  trao,  tbo  olorMJ  Ood,  Um  fTMt  Mid  Um  bofy  t 

These  are  the  words  of  man  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of 

God ;  do  they  interpret  the  life,  the  fulness  of  feeling  ? 

Ah!! 

The  spring  in  the  north  is  not  what  it  la  in  tne  south,  a 
slow  awakening  of  nature  out  of  a  loof  Haop.     It  bursts 
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forth  at  once  like  a  youthful,  joyous  laughter.  Yesterday 
there  lay  yet  a  mantle  of  snow  on  the  earth, — to-day  it  ia 
gone,  and  the  grass  stands  green  and  the  trees  are  in  leaf. 
Ht'w  the  snow-fovrl  crows  in  the  woods,  how  play  the 
grouse,  how  sings  the  throstle,  how  odorous  are  the  birches ! 
Mountain  and  valley  adorn  themselves  with  gay  flowers — the 
heaven  swims  in  a  sea  of  light !  The  sun  will  not  go  down  ; 
th?  night  shows  its  countenance  only  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  again  disappears.  In  these  moments  of  twilight  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  mountains  all  bum  in  flame,  and  fill 
the  vaUeys  with  a  fairy  light.* 

A  deep  transport  vibrates  through  the  heart  of  nature. 
Everywhere  breathes  life,  warmth,  and  fragrance, — an  activity 
in  every  creature,  from  man  to  the  smallest  insect, — a  volup- 
tuous joy.  In  this  aromatic  world,  in  this  air  full  of  song, 
under  this  heaven  full  of  transparency  and  li^ht,  stood  Nina. 
8he  stood  lost  in  wonder  and  delight  in  this  Iresh,  marvellous 
life,  and  her  being  opened  itself  like  the  chalice  of  a  flower  in 
order  to  receive  it. 

By  her  side  stood  Hervey.  O  how  beautiful  for  her  were 
these  hours  of  existence !  They  loved  so  deeply,  so  sincerely, 
so  warmly ;  and  silent  Nature  participated  in  their  love.  All 
was  in  pure,  harmonious  accord.  They  did  not  speak  of  that 
which  tney  felt  for  each  other ;  they  took  themselves  no  ac- 
count of  it.  One  word  might  have  annihilated  their  heaven 
of  pure  felicity.  They  were  together — that  was  sufficient. 
Oft  did  thev  walk  on  in  silence  and  intoxicated  with  the 
strength  of  tlieir  feelings ;  and  oft  did  Hen'ey  give  free  course 
to  his  natural  eloquence,  which  yet  became  more  exalted 
through  the  presence  of  Nina.  How  vividly  did  Hervey 
map  everything !  How  important  were  the  subjects  which 
he  handled !  The  rocks  revealed  their  secret  treasures,  the 
rocking  of  the  sea  received  a  meaning ;  the  paths  of  the  stars, 
the  ways  of  men,  the  still  working  of  the  coral  insects,  all 
streamed  forth  from  his  mouth  full  of  light  and  order.  His 
glance  fell  like  sunshine  on  everything,  and  Hervey  saw  how 
God  gazes  through  all  things  ;  all  things  proceeded  from  H  im,. 
•11  returned  to  Him.  By  Nina's  side  and  by  her  inspired,  he 
became  a  Skald,  the  ennobled  one  of  nature. 

*  8l0  tU  latrodvctieo  to  the  History  of  Sweden— Svea  rikcs  Hihfdar       ^ 
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And  Hhe !  the  weot  by  liia  side,  and  listened  to  hit 
his  words.  How  beautifully  changed  the  lights  in  her  eye, 
the  nhadowa  in  her  world!  Uow  dear,  how  friendly  were 
they  !  She  felt  at  heart  ao  warm,  ao  infinitely  happy  !  Il 
throbbed  with  gladiieaa,  and  full  of  a  gaiety  hitherto  unknown, 
tier  being  uutolded  in  such  momenta  ita  ricbeat  bloMoms. 
RoHCH  glowed  on  her  cheeks ;  her  9jm  aiehai^ped  their  dark 
glance  for  a  clear  vernal  light ;  her  form,  erery  Umb,  became 
tiihcT,  her  uioiiona  more  lively — ahe  was  a  apeaking  image  of 
foil  city ! 

And  if  thia  aeaaon  of  life'a  bloom  laated  but  for  a  morning, 
it  is  atill  beautiful  to  have  enjoyed  it ;  with  the  boeom  bath^ 
m  love  and  spring,  to  have  tasted  of  the  glorv  of  lifb.  This 
ruddioeaa  of  morninc  casta  a  bewitehing  aplandour  on  the 
whole  of  aAer-liftv  One  beara  the  heavy  dars  of  earth  much 
more  rsadil/  when  the  heart  has  onoe  revelfed  in  the  fulness 
of  happuMss.  But  perhana  thou  thinkest  difliBrently — thou 
who,  after  a  life  full  of  aolf-donial,  wandarast  oowani  in  the 
silent  gleam  of  the  atara  in  thy  evening  heaven,  and  lookeit 
forward  to  a  morning  whose  light  ahall  never  (ail  ?  PeriHipa 
thou  art  righL     I  am  not  disposed  to  doubt  it 

In  the  sooth,  a  paaaioo  like  that  betweeo  Nina  and  Her^ey 
would  ■paadilr  have  burst  out  into  a  flame.     It  would  have 
snMped  asunoer  all  bonds,  have  surmounted  all  impediments 
and  have Undied  the  niarriaffe  torch  or  the  ftineral  pile.   Intlie 
quiet,  aarioaa  north,  where  love  arose  aad  developed  itaelf  U-- 
tweea  the  two,  it  took,  however,  another  ahape.  Haattli 
aeea  two  sterna  of  tma,  which,  apmng  from  difleren 
jet  drawn  aa  it  were  b/  an  irreeiettDle  attraotion,  i 
doser  towards  each  other,  and  united  thewaalvi^i  • !  v 

more  intimately,  till  one  rind  enclosed  both,  and  t 
almoet  unpoaatble  to  indicate  the  spot  were  thr^ 
ther.    The  two  atoms  are  becone  one,  and  ti 

the  power  of  man  to  rend  than  aaunder  w  n.i^ 

the  life  of  both.    They  draw  in  common  th  ih  irom 

the  earth ;  their  bougha  are  woven  into  one  >  crown  ; 

the  aame  mantle  of  auow  aurrounda  them  m  the  night  of 
winter ;  the  aame  aun  cherishea  them ;  the  aame  wind  fthakea 
their  bougha,  and  the  aame  birds  And  ahelter  under  their  roof 
of  leaves. 

Do  happy  consorts  recqgnMc  themsdyes  ui  this  picture  t 
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May  they  be  many !    >Iay  they  live  long  on  the  earth !     They 
present  a  uight  which  is  grateful  both  to  God  and  man. 

So  deep,  so  still,  so  perfect,  was  that  feeling  which  united 
Hervey  and  Nina — ana  precisely  because  it  was  so  deep  and 
eomplete  did  it  remain  long  a  secret  to  both.  It  did  not  pre* 
sent  itself  to  them  as  a  strange  feeling,  which  suddenly  arises 
and  establishes  it«elf  in  the  heart ;  but  it  harmonised  with 
their  innermost  being. 

Nina  resigned  herself  without  hesitation  to  a  feeling  which 
perfected  b^  whole  life,  and  opened  heaven  to  her.  The 
memoiT  of  eariier  connexions  became,  as  it  were,  extinguished 
in  her  heart.  She  knew  nothing  more  of  them  ;  she  thought 
DO  more  of  them.  Herrej  constituted  her  world,  her  life, 
her  fate,  her  all.  But  that  word  lore  never  came  into  her 
thoughts ;  and  as  it  occurred  to  Henrey,  as  it  became  clear  to 
him  what  the  feeling  was  which  filled  his  heart,  he  then  only 
formed  the  firmer  resolve  never  to  disturb  her  peace.  He 
felt  strength  enoogh  to  keep  the  rein  in  his  possession,  if  he 
could  only  be  near  her  and  ennoble  her  life ;  for  he  did  not 
deceive  himself  regarding  the  influence  which  he  possessed 
over  her.  But  he  did  not  call  this  feeling  love.  He  desired 
not  to  excite  love  in  her ;  he  could  not  wish  to  unite  her  life 
uith  his,  over  which  hung  a  gloomy  shadow,  an  impenetrable, 

!iimovable  shadow,  which  would  inevitably  present  itself  at 
the  moment  that  he  should  propose  to  unite  Nina's  fate  to  hia 
own.  He  east  this  thought  far,  far  from  him ;  but  he  felt 
compelled  to  seek  her  welfare,  to  bless  her  with  the  best  that 
he  posseesed,  with  his  knowledge,  with  his  heart.  He  would 
give  her  everything,  and  sought  nothing  for  it.  Her  devotion 
to  him  was  a  necessity,  perhaps  more  so  than  he  admitted  to 
himself.  In  Hervey's  soul  lay  so  deep  a  necessity  of  making 
others  happy,  that  the  satisfaction  of  this  feeline  had  hitherto 
alone  eontented  him.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  thought  so 
little  on  the  return  which  people  made  him  ;  it  was  through 
this  that  he  did  not  at  all  read  the  word  of  love,  which  the 
Ups  of  Nina  expressed  so  plainly  in  her  smile  at  his  approach 
— the  word  love,  which  painted  itself  in  her  beaming  ghuice, 
and  in  the  happiness  wnich  his  entrance  diflascd  over  her 
whole  being. 

But  he  came  every  evening  to  see  her,  as  the  pilgrim  of 

earth  turns  himself  towards  Leaven  when  his  day  of  labour 

2  e2 
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draws  towards  ito  doae.  With  a  good-humoored  unpatieDoe 
he  pressed  his  sister  Maria  to  make  benelf  readj,  and  with 
hasty  steps  led  the  way  from  Tania  towards  Umenaa.  At 
the  sight  of  Nina  he  became  quieter.  CUra  and  she  were 
then  alniOKt  always  prepared  for  a  ramble  through  the  wild 
but  romantic  countn ,  in  which  Ueney  knew  every  track  and 
nook.  They  set  out';  the  little  party  soon  separated  ;  Nina  s 
arm  rested  mithin  that  of  lienrey.  They  went  on  in  ad- 
vance, for  CUra  usually  soon  slackened  her  pace.  She  re- 
mained with  Hervey^s  sister,  listening  with  a  soft  melan- 
eholy  smile  to  the  theme  which  Maria  generally  adopted  in 
her  conversation ;  this  was  scarcely  ever  other  than  ber  be- 
loved brother,  his  tenderness  and  care  for  hia  family,  his 
words  and  deeds,  and  the  love  and  confideooe  which  were 
uniTersally  conferred  on  him. 

Nina  talked  with  lienrey  with  most  especial  DUaaure  of 
Edla.  She  described  her  as  a  lufly  being,  whom  toe  sorrows 
and  joys  of  earth  could  nol  reach ;  ■!«»  and  yet  nOd ;  deep 
but  clear ;  .concealing  ber  good  daeda  aa  others  coooaaled  their 
evil  onea;  simple,  yH  uncommoo,  reaembling  no  one  but 
herself  She  spoke  of  her  own  happy  childhood  by  the  aide 
of  her  little  beloved  aiater;  of  ber  long  atate  of  continued 
weakness  after  her  death,  and  of  EdU^  influence  over  her. 
But  her  lips  hesitated  to  eipress  that  which,  with  a  thousand 
▼oicea,  sounded  in  her  heart,  namely,  that  she  now  first  under- 
stood the  beauty  of  life ;  was  now  for  the  finit  time  young 
and  happy,  and  now  first  wmi  '  M-benefioent  Creator, 

the  giver  of  every  gpod  and  ben  ng,    Herrey  listened 

to  her  with  quiet  joy.  He  reirvaiiea  hunself  in  ber  lovely 
spirit,  which  lay  before  him  clear  aa  a  mirror.  He  liatened 
with  an  enraptured  heait  to  the  mdodioua  voice,  to  the  puiw 
and  simple  speech.    O  how  he  loved  her ! 

Often  did  he  conduct  Nina  to  the  new  impiovemeota 
which  he  waa  making  himself^  or  to  which  he  had  stimulated 
others.  It  seemed  as  if  that  newly-ploughed  land,  that 
freahly-Uid  down  pasture,  the  nursery-garden,  needed  the 
glance  of  Nina,  even  aa  they  did  the  rsin  and  the  aunahincb 
to  niake  them  flourish.  Many  men  recotfniae  the  greatneaa 
of  life  and  the  power  of  Ood  only  in  the  grand  events  of 
history ;  the  glory  of  Nature  only  m  her  sublime  scenes,  in 
^er  dAzzUng  phenomena.     Ilcnev  saw  in  human  life  nothing 
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^.at  every  cottage  is  capable  of  presenting  ;  and 
r  he  diacemed  in  the  development  of  the  chry- 
aaiia,  in  the  growing  and  ripening  grain  of  corn,  the  power 
and  order  of  all  nature,  her  depth  and  her  divine  life.  He 
called  the  attention  of  Nina  to  these  things ;  he  taught  her 
to  perceive  how  great,  how  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
unuthoniable,  is  the  Creator  even  in  the  smallest  of  his 
creations. 

He  imparted  to  Nina  his  plans  in  reference  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  and  tne  social  management  of  its  in- 
habitants, he  solicited  her  opinions  and  her  advice.  Nina*s 
i-ye  for  practical  life  extended  ita  vision  daily,  and  daily  ad- 
vanced in  steadineaa.  She  was  inspired  by  the  activity  of 
Hervey ;  she  instructed  herself  in  his  undertakings,  and  in 
ull  those  which,  through  his  recommendation  and  guidance. 
were  oomuienced  in  the  country.  God  be  praised !  A^irtue 
and  Diligence  are  even  more  infectioua  than  Plague  and  Crime. 
One  pure  stem  can  engraft  with  its  germs  a  hundn>d  wild  trees, 
and  ennoble  them  all.  From  Hervey,  Nina  acquired  a  lively 
interest  in  the  good  of  humanity,  an  interest  which  is  the 
noblest  characteristic  of  man. 

The  Young  friends  often  pleased  themselves  with  making 
little  plans  for  the  ornament  of  the  wild  environs  of  Umenas. 
A  footpath  was  led  winding  down  into  a  lovely  valley,  and 
again  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  not  far  from  the  sea  was  raised  a 
seat  of  turf.  A  loftv  tree  lent  its  shade,  a  spring  murmured 
near  it,  a  luiuriant  fiedge  of  wild  roses  extended  on  either 
hand  from  the  foot  of  the  precipice.  This  little  spot,  which 
Kina  particularly  loved,  was  named  Niit a*s  Best. 

Nina  in  the  mean  time  remarked  that  a  Question  or  obser- 
vation, as  it  would  seem  insignificant  in  itself,  disturbed  Her 
vey*s  repose.  An  expression  of  pain  then  painted  itself  ia 
his  face ;  he  continucKi  long  silent,  and  appeared  to  wrestle 
with  himself  in  order  to  regain  his  previous  mood  of  mind« 
Nina  endeavoured  to  be  guarded  in  her  words  ;  but  as  she 
vet  awoke  that  painful  change  exactly  when  she  least  ex 
pecied  it,  she  finally  resolved  to  speak  quite  frankly  with  him 
upon  it. 

"  It  often  happens  to  me,**  said  she  one  day  to  him,  "  that 
I  ssy  something  which  rives  you  pain,  and  seems  to  exciU? 
the  most  agonising  recollections  in  yon.  I  beseech  you,  teach 
me  to  avoid  this.** 
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He  gased  on  her  affectioiuitelj.  "  That  roii  cannot  do." 
said  he ;  '*  no  one  can  do  it.  In  thia  rettpect  I  lie  under  an 
which  I  am  not  able  to  eacape  fit>ro.  Grant  me  but 
request,"  and  he  glanced  at  her  with  the  deepest  eameet- 
i ;  **  nerer  apeak  with  me  of  mj  past  life ;  nerer  put  to 
me  one  question  in  reference  to  it.  Tou  might  eaailj  conjure 
up  a  shadow  which  itself  ia  able  to  darken  for  me  God's 
glorious  sunshine." 

"  Gracious  heaven !"  exclaimed  Nina  with  bkuching  cheek, 
and  involuntarily  raising  her  cUsped  hands. 

^  Compose  joursi>lf !'"  said  Hervejr  again  with  his  usual 
'*  It  is  indeed  a  nain,  but  not  a  bitter  one,  and 

know  how  this  shadow  can  oe  exoiciied.  fiut  grant  mjr 
request." 

"  That  I  promise  jou,**  answered  Nina  oomplyinffly ;  but 
her  heart  asked,  **  what  dark  ahadow  can  it  be  which  can 
trouble  hia  dajsP  Oh  that  I  eould  expel  it ;  that  I  could 
nlaoe  mjself  betwixt  it  and  Henrej,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life 
fbr  his  nappiness." 

And  what  in  the  mean  tine  said  the  Countess  Natalie  and 
the  Baroness  H.  to  sll  these  walks  and  ooovenations  t 

The  Countess  Natalie  had  two  great  engrossmsata  The 
first  was  the  lajing-out  of  a  large  park ;  tbs  seeood  the  Co> 
lonel  Kugel,  who  was  her  assistant  thernn,  and  roUod  stones 
out  of  the  earth  and  sighs  out  of  his  heaK,  all  out  €i  kwe 
to  the  Countess.  The  Colonel  was  a  tall  and  handaome  man, 
atroog  aa  a  lion — ftaise,  bad  and  good  like  nature ;  neither 
reasoning  nor  listening  to  reasoning;  a  sort  of  Hiiiwilifc 
who,  after  he  had  crushed  the  Nemean  lion  in  his  poweHbl 
arms,  could  cast  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  a  fair  one  and 
apin  with  her.  The  Counteaa  regarded  him  at  first  in  an 
artistical  point  of  view,  and  afterwarda  bestowed  on  him  a 
warmer  interest.  **  These  great  children,**  said  she,  ^  are  su 
refreshing.  In  an  artificial  and  over-aeeoroplishMl  world,  they 
stand  ss  something  original  and  naturaL" 

The  Counteaa  M  the  Colonel  underrtand  that  she  found 
him  "  refreshing  ;**  he  was  thoroughly  trsnsj^oiied  with  her 
good  teste,  and  so  ended  by  fidling  seriously  in  love  with  her. 
Bhe  proposed  to  herself  to  educate  htm.  She  persnadsd  him 
that  ho  had  great  talents  for  philosophr,  and  recommended 
l.im  to  read  vmrioua  hooka  with  which  ahe  supplied  him. 
The  Colonel  rose  every  morning  at  half<>past  three,  studied 
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and  wrote,  and  spun  long  yarns  out  of  ideas.  The  flax-spin- 
ning of  Hercules  was  &r  eaider  to  him.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Countess  knew  how  to  reward  the  Colonel  for  his  labourti. 
She  belonged  to  those  who  shrink  from  an  actually  criminal 
digression,  but  still  allow  themselves  much  which  bordeim 
oo  it.  Flattered  by  being  able  at  her  age  to  excite  a  passion. 
she  exerted  herself  to  make  it  lively  and  entertaining ;  but 
she  did  this  with  such  aesl,  that  ivry  soon  her  own  heart  was 
involved  in  the  game.  The  Colonel  became  more  interesting 
to  her  than  all  the  jNurk  arnuBgements  in  the  world ;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  waa  not  withoai  her  eulminj^.  The  Colonel, 
on  his  aide,  employed  hia  •tratagems  of  war  in  his  intercoune 
H  ith  ladiea.  Eadi  of  them  wbbed  to  assure  himnclf  of  tht^ 
feeling  of  the  oUmt  without  committing  himself,  and  thus 
thev  paaeed  tlieir  daya  in  laying  plots  and  counterplots  to  this 
en(f.  In  such  circumstaneea  toe  ConnteM  waa  desirous  of 
removing  all  witneaaea  aa  far  aa  posaible,  and  therefore  right 
willingly  gave  pennieaion  to  the  young  people  to  carry  on 
their  nunblee. 

But  we  must  now  compel  ouraelrea  to  acknowledge  that 
even  the  Baroness  H.  had  her  engroaamenta ;  though  these 
were  by  no  means  like  those  of  the  (>)unte88.  The  first  waa  her 
husband.  I  ask  who  haa  anything  to  say  against  it,  that  the 
two  were  now  far  more  in  love  with  one  another  than  before 
their  marriage  F  The  other  waa  a  yet  unborn  creature — a 
future  heir  of  Paradise,  whose  approaching  existence  en- 
raptured the  Baron,  and  led  the  JSaroneaa  to  anticipate  a 
mother'a  joya.  "Oh!  these  engroasmenta  will  draw  away 
her  soul  from  Clara,  from  her  friend !"  I  hear  one  of  my  lady 
readers  excUim  in  dissatisfaction.  No,  thou  good  one, 
t-ertainly  not!  But  they  hindered  her  from  accofnpanviii^ 
Clara  as  before — they  drew  away  her  attention  a  little  from 
that  which  was  passing  around  her.  Benidcs  this,  Clara  wnu 
(quieter  and  tenderer  than  ever,  and  ex|)eet4'd  the  child  of  her 
triend  aa  if  it  were  her  own.  Clara  found  herself  on  excur- 
sions of  discovery  in  the  neighbourhood ;— the  Baroness  be- 
lieved that  all  went  on  as  it  should.  With  the  Countess  and 
her  fresh  improvements  she  was  leaa  aatisfied,  and  spared  no 
admonition*  in  this  quarter;  but  all  these  fell  u|»on  ''stony 
ground.** 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THB  XXCUBSIOK. 

YirtM  and  gkdsMi 

Kiadk  Mcb  ffthwi    FnAirtwiT 

It  is  A  lorely  Saturday  Afternoon,  light  breAthet  the  wind* 
iovounly  ling  the  birds,  iweetly  the  flowen  eibile  thmt 
oionn. 


TIm  «0«r  r  tk*  ilrwai  k«  bodr  aJi 

AadUriMiiffltetf: 
TlM  bvMM  « ImSa  tiM  Mob 

Aod  ttiip  iJHir  «MNn  liiJiT^ 
Tht  a«£Wt  M  of  flMNnlUM  0M| 
Tht  ht  mhm  mmdtj  rnMakooli 


ilv,  •» 


Tht  bofw  ll  plop  pvad  and  MMl, 
TIm  fwiat  fM  fMo  tht  rjc 

Who  eAO  reoiAin  in  the  booieP  The  Co- 
not,  SbechooeeA  thi«  dAj  ibr  her  ftrvt  riait  t. 
in  T&mA,  to  Henrejr't  i^  moUier.  Tlie  \^ 
well  AA  the  Colonm,  aIiaII  AeoompAn^  her.  i  ^  wxil  go 
thither  on  foot,  Aiid  return  in  the  camAge.  All  Are  in  excel- 
lent spirits.  The  Colonel  heeta  himself  with  gathering 
flowers  for  the  Counteaa,  who  ahows  him  grateful  ghmoea. 
The  Baroneas  throws  sharp  ^anoea  at  her,  ret  has  henelf  her 
attention  agreeably  direrted  D^  her  huaband,  who  orenrbdma 
her  with  attentions,  smokes  his  pipe,  and  looks  in  the  highesi 
degree  gaj  and  happj.  Filius  ....  good  hamol 
wluit  haTe  we  done  with  Filius?  O,  it  is  tnie,  we  hate 
forgotten  him,  and  beg  our  readrr*s  pardon!  We  have 
iie^ec^ed  to  aaj  that  Gefoce  the  Baroira  departure  from 
PkMmdiae  he  waa  taken  to  an  excellent  school  in  the  next 
town,  where  he  at  the  same  ttme  had  leaaons  in  drawing, 
and  opportunity  to  calttrate  hia  talent  in  little  and  great 
compositions. 

^ina  Aud  CUrA  Are  gay  and  happr  aa  children,  and  feel 
themselves  continually  more  like  netevi.  The  Countess 
makes  trial  whether  the  philosophical  plantationa  in  the 
heart  of  the  Colonel  haTc  }9t  taken  root.  She  talks  of 
Pkacal— she  talks  of  Co«tain«    The  Colonel  acquieaoes  in  all 
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her  thoughts  and  ideas — finds  "  deep"  and  "  sublime**  what 
»he  finds  '*deep"  and  "sublime;"  and  makes  giant  strides  in 
the — favour  of  his  teacher. 

Yonder  rise  the  green  hills  of  Tama.  Lovely  and  well 
lies  the  parsonage  on  one  of  them.  A  garden  with  trees  and 
shrubs  stretches  greenly  down  its  southern  side.  The  whole 
country  round  is  changed ;  everywhere  have  the  plough,  the 
spade,  and  the  aie,  begun  their  labours.  Hervey  is  in  the 
garden  with  his  young  friend  Captain  Philip  S. ;  they  are 
busy  trimmini?,  amid  friendly  discourse,  the  trees  beneath 
whose  shade  Uervey  hopes  ever  to  see  his  mother  and  sisters 
enjoy  the  summer  er^ings.  So  long  as  this  little  garden 
was  enoompasaed  with  marshes,  no  newlv  planted  trees  would 
make  progress ;  but  now  these  are  for  the  most  part  drained, 
and  converted  into  fruitful  tillage  land.  lu  consequence  of 
this  the  cold  is  diminished,  and  everywhere  shoot  forth  leafy 
branches. 

Aa  Herrey  descried  the  approaching  party,  he  flung 
down  his  pruning-knife,  and  hastened,  beautiful  in  the  zeal 
of  labour — beautiful  in  his  neglected  dreaa,  especially  beau- 
tiful in  his  joy  and  benevolence,  which  painted  themselves  in 
his  iaoe,  to  meet  his  friends.  To  Nina,  the  words,  I  believe 
of  Sterne,  occurred — "  His  countenance  is  like  a  blessing.'* 

G^tle  and  quiet  as  ever,  Hervey  conducted  his  guests  to 
his  mother.  In  the  house  it  looked  like  a  tranquil  festival 
day — all  was  so  clean,  so  white,  so  tasteful,  yet  simple.  A 
friendly  directing  spirit  had  set  its  seal  on  the  whole  economy 
of  the  house,  lu  the  eutranoe-hall  strewed  leaves  of  the  fir 
aonojed  lomewhat  the  Coonteas,  but  charmed  the  youn^ 
ladiea  extremely.  Tliey  paaaod  from  the  hall  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  the  Counteaa  notloed  with  wonder  the  elegance 
of  the  furniture.  Baron  H.  stood  enraptured  before  book- 
shelves which  covered  the  whole  walls  of  a  spaoious  and  light 
apartment.  Here  stood  also  a  pianoforte  and  a  harp,  tho 
favourite  instruments  of  Edwara  Hervey.  Numerous  and 
w(*ll.tended  flowers  breathed  their  aroma  from  the  windows. 
Soon  alao  a  flower  of  the  heliotrope,  plucked  by  Hervey,  shed 
its  fragrance  in  Nina's  hand.  Some  pigeons  with  lustrous 
feathers  came  flying  into  the  house,  and  took  food  now  from 
Hervey's  and  now  from  Nina's  hand.  Nina's  soul  was 
•eiaed  with  an  inward  d  flight;  never  had  she  fel'.  herself  so 
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much  At  home,  so  Happy.  It  aeemed  at  if  a  Bmilin^  tnge.  of 
peace  glanced  at  her  out  of  every  comer,  and  whimpered  to 
ber— **  It  is  good  to  be  here  !**  Ah,  the  felt  that  it  waa  to. 
HenreT's  look,  Uerrej't  tpirit,  had  here  eanctiSed  and  bleawd 
everything. 

Would  jrou  tee  a  liring  festiral  ?  See  there  the  aged  hidy, 
Henrej'e  mother.  In  the  lorely,  pure  features  dwell  toge- 
tlier  eeriouineet  and  gentleneM ;  and  about  the  mouth  ihowe 
itMlf  jet  frequently  a  imile,  which  reminda  you  of  that  of  the 
mm.  In  her  white  drei>t,  simple  in  costume  and  charaeteTf 
•he  is  yet  not  wanting  in  a  natural  dignity,  which  so  well  be- 
comee  the  handsome  old  lady.  Her  tilver  hair  dividee  ilMlf 
on  her  often  brow,  in  order  to  cover  her  templea,  and  then  to 
disappear  under  her  cap.  At  the  entrance  of  the  distjngwhlniil 
gueeti  the  Uud  aside  bisr  book  of  devotion  and  her  sjumitMiuB, 

The  Coun- 


welcomed  then  with  onalfccted  cordiality 
tcee  had  propoced  to  bereelf  to  beooodeacending,  but  it  would 


•uooaed.    Virtue  and  liatortiuiaj  a  atraac  and  pious  aoul« 

Bnrer  die 


had  conferred  on  the  mother  of  Uenrcj  the  nobility,  the 
gasiiinc  good-breediog  to  which  worldly  aeoooipliahmoBt 
add  little,  and  from  which  a  lowlr  roof  and  tM  aaeoMi 
menta  of  poverty  can  take  nothing  away.     Perhapa  m 
what  of  thia  quiet  character  waa  derived  from  the  pnde  which 
ahe  felt  in  her  aon.    She  had  not  aeen  much  of  the  world 
•he  believed  that  in  it  one  could  meet  with  nothing  better, 
nothing  more  exalted  than  Henrey. 

By  tnc  aide  of  this  Udy,  and  somewhat  anrpriaed  that  the 
representations  which  she  had  made  to  herself  of  Herrey'a 
domcatic  aoooom^  did  not  altogether  tally,  the  beautiful,  rich, 
and  world-«xpeneaced  Conntcaa  waa  cooadooa  of  a  wholly 
peculiar  aeoaatioiL  8hc  Mt  heraelf  thrown  out  of  her  owii 
dement,  in  a  word,  aooscwhat  embarraasud,  and  to  her  great 
annoyment  knew  not  how  to  carry  on  the  conversation.  The 
Baro'neaa,  on  the  contrary,  waa  at  once  at  home,  ao  aoon  as 
with  her  fine  tact  ahe  had  felt  out  the  preacnce  of  nature  and 
human  worth ;  and  ahe  waa  therefiire  speedily  carried  away 
in  a  fluent  oonreffaation  with  Hervey'a  mother. 

The  reat  of  the  company  had  in  the  mean  time  entered  the 
mutiic-room.  At  the  requeat  of  the  Counteaa,  Henrey  placed 
himself  at  the  harp,  and  his  fingera  touched  the  chords  with 
spirit  and  life.     rVom  a  mild,  melancholy,  but  infinitely 
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agreeable  phantasy,  he  passed  with  the  skill  of  a  master  to 
the  simple,  profound  accords  which  form  the  introduction  to 
the  splendid  ballad,  **  The  Viking  ;**  and  in  a  fine  tenor  he 
then  Bune  the  northern  song,  in  a  strong  but  melancholy 
tone,  with  an  entrancing,  Tarying  expression,  such  as  the 
words  of  the  poem  dictated.  The  life  of  the  olden  time  rose 
in  its  ^outhfiil,  wonderful  strength.  Like  a  quickening 
breath  it  pervaded  the  souls  of  the  listeners.  To  their  ima- 
ginatkms  seemed 


ThvM  lorrfr  th*  nsf  af  tiM  wsrat, 


As  tbtj  rock  ia  ib«  wild  fwlig  am. 
Ah!— 


They  cooM  from  the  4i 
TimjkmammhUm—tktjkuammtbnd, 

IbUmim. 

Philip's  eTefl  flashed  at  Henrej's  sone ;  eren  Clan's  pious 
glance  kindled  i^ith  an  unwonted  feeTing.  Nina  had  cast 
down  her  eyelids ;  the  long  dark  lashes  eonoealed  the  exprrs- 
■ioo  of  her  gaie :  she  was  ulent,  but  the  song  seiied  mightily 
on  her  sonl^  yet  not  so  as  it  did  on  a  former  occasion.  Xhere 
was  a  strange  sensation  in  her  heart,  but  it  was  good. 

"  Where  is  Maria  ?" 

I  am  at  this  moment  a  little  ashamed  of  Maria,  since  no 
one  can  look  less  festiYely  arrayed  than  she.     Bhe  will  only 

Srepare  a  banouet  for  thoee  who  have  forgotten  themselves. 
he  stands  still  and  hot  at  the  oven,  and  bakes  fine  bread. 
The  greatest  consternation  shows  itself  in  her  countenance, 
while  in  the  deepest  anxiety  she  gazes  round  her  with  the 
words — **  Our  maid^senranta  are  gone  out !  The  house  full 
of  guests !  The  Countess  1  Supper !  I  here !  white  bread 
must  be  baked,  and  both  girls  are  out.'* 

I  will  venture  to  assert  that  none  of  my  fair  readers  will 
peruse  this  without  the  ffreateet  sympathy  for  Maria,  and 
even  a  little  sympathetie  distress.  If  they  wish,  however,  to 
get  rid  of  this  distress,  it  is  only  necessary  to  accompany  me 
a  little  further.  Maria,  between  her  oven  and  her  anxiety, 
would  have  lost  her  wits,  if  her  brother,  like  a  consoliue 
angel,  had  not  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  with 
friendly  words,  active  help,  and  pleasant  jokes,  put  to  flight 
h^r  trouble.  She  took  courage, — all  will  go  well ;  and  from 
lis  it  came  to  pass  that  the  l^ing  tumea  out  so  aduiirubly, 
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for  in  fiiet  when  the  cakes  in  the  oven  rise  well,  the  heart  of 
the  housewife  rises  with  them.  Maria  felicitated  herself  on 
bein^  able  to  treat  her  ffuesta  with  her  beautiful  white  bread, 
particularly  the  lorely  Nina,  whom  with  a  maiden's  entliu- 
siaam  she  aHmired.     For  her  was  an  especial  cake  baked. 

Maria  speedilj  spread  the  cloth  in  the  dining-room,  and 
her  brother  ^poke  courage  to  her.  He  himself  helped  to  cut 
bread,  and  to  set  on  the  table  the  dishes  of  curd,  so  that  his 
sister  became  quite  easj  and  ehaerfbl  Will  you  see  Maria  ? 
She  is  like  a  thousand  others — fair,  kind,  blue-eyed,  of 
features  by  no  means  remarkable,  but  with  an  ezpreesion  of 
sood  nature.  Her  dress  was  something  worn,  but  far  from 
being  worn  out;  a  warm  hearty  a  gwd  nnderstanding,  in 
whose  joys  housekeeping  and  heaven  occupy  the  whole  space, 


without  much  fascination:  diligent,  consdentioua,  aflec 
tionate,  indefatigable— 4he  first  up,  tlie  last  to  bed ;  you  eee, 
in  a  word,  before  you  one  of  the  many  who  live  for  otheM — 
of  those  who  will  probably  think  for  the  first  time  of  th«>m. 
selves  when  the  Lord  of'  the  world  says  to  them— *" Thou 
good  and  faithful  senrant,  thou  hnst  been  faithful  in  a  few 
things,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thr  Lord.**  Rut  for  such 
an  one  what  joy  can  there  probably  be,  ezcept  tluit  of  being 
able  vet  more  fineely  to  mt  and  work  for  those  that  she 
lotear 

But  we  loiter— Maria  does  not  She  has  set  the  eold  roast 
meat,  the  steaming  potatoea,  and  the  ftwh  butter,  oo  tbe  table; 
she  has  conductcMj  the  i^uests  into  the  dining-room,  and  haa 
invited  theui  kindly,  and  with  some  little  pride  in  her  arrange* 
ments,  to  partake,  and  wishes  tliat  they  mar  eojoy  the  re|iast . 

Here  also  the  Connteas  found  none  of  her  expeetationn 
realised,  and  saw  not  the  smallest  thing  at  wUeh  she  oould 
amile.  For  here  all  waa  too  pieteiiihwhes  and  too  good. 
The  meal  rsecmbled  rattier  an  idyllean  banquet  than  a  supper 
^'at  the  Counteas*s  risit '*  And  in  truth  the  milk,  with  the  ei- 
eelleot  eream,  she  found,  as  well  as  the  rest,  so  delicious  after 
the  long  walk,  that  ahe  bestowed  a  particular  attention  upon 
the  dish.  It  did  not  escape  her,  howerer,  that  HerveT  was 
more  gay  and  social  than  usual.  He  looked  around  \um  as 
if  he  would  bleos  erefybody.  But  while  all  are  eating,  chat- 
tin^,  and  laughing,  I  wi3  make  a  little  digrraaion  and  aay  a 
w  ard  with  the 
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Fathbbs  of  Families. 

Thou  who  attest  at  thy  table  like  a  thunder-cloud  charged 
with  lightning,  and  scolcfest  the  wife  and  the  cook  about  tlie 
dinner,  so  that  the  morsel  sticks  in  the  throat  of  the  motht  r 
and  children, — thou  who  makest  unhappy  wife  and  child  and 
tenranta, — thou  wlio  preparest  for  every  dish  a  bitter  sauce 
out  of  thy  gall — shame  and  indigestion  to  thee ! 

But— 

Honour  and  long  life  to  a  good  stomach,  and  especiaUy  all 
good  to  thee  who  fittest  at  thy  table  like  bright  sunshine ; 
thou  who  lookesi  round  thee  to  bless  the  enjoyment  of  thy 
family — by  thy  friendl;jr  glance,  thy  kind  speech,  cal lest  forth 
sportxyeness  and  appetite,  and  thereby  lendest  to  the  gifls  of 
God  a  better  strength,  a  finer  flavour,  than  the  profoundest 
art  of  the  cook  is  able  to  confer  upon  them  —  honour  to 
thee,  and  ioys  in  abundance.  May  goodwill  ever  spread  the 
table  for  Uiee ;  may  friendly  hem  eyer  sit  round  thy  dishes ! 
Honour  and  joy  to  thee ! 

And  now  back  again  to  the  parsonage.    Baron  H.  felt 


himaelf  so  nnQaoaDr  ezhilaratea  that  he  suddenly  to  the 
horror  of  eyerybody  Vurst  forth  with  a  terrible  song,  at  which 
eyeiy  one  laughed  except  his  wife,  who  pulled  him  by  the  ear. 
After  he  had  finished  it,  he  bowed  with  gre&t  grarity  to  the 
ringing  peal  of  applause,  and  begged  of  Nina  also  to  gra- 
tify the  company  with  a  song,  rfina  blushed  and  would 
decline  it,  but — stimulated  by  the  Countess,  who  felt  her- 
self aomewhat  wounded  that  the  Baron  had  not  first  made 
n  reqoeat  horn  herself,  and  overwhelmed  with  BoUcita- 
finaDj  eonaented,  and  sang  with  a  aomewhat 
¥oiee  toe  beautiful  song  of  Frmnz^n  : 

TMd  tk/Mlf  not  to  tlM  prarar*  of  Cut  I 


Hertey  immediately  fell  in  with  his  fine  tenor,  at  first  only 
as  it  seemed  to  support  the  voice  of  Nina.  She  thanked  him 
with  a  gentle  nod.  Her  voice  became  firmer,  her  cheeks 
flushed,  ber  eyes  beamed  with  joy.  Hereupon  llervey  raised 
his  voice  more  and  more,  he  followed  hers  no  longer,  but 
rather  bore  it  on — a  finer  harmony  no  one  had  ever  heard. 
All  hearts  were  enlivened.  Involuntarily  first  one  snd  then 
another  voice  joined  in  the  singing .  ana  if  the  Baroness  had 
not  eipressively  pinched  the  arm  of  her  husband,  it  would 
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have  been  difficult  to  hare  reetnined  him  from  bunting  out 
et  the  top  of  hia  Toice  with  tbe  worda, 

CadkMebatWI 
At  the  Uat  rerse,  however,  he  wae  no  longer  aUe  to  witheteod 
the  temptatioiL    AU  reepeet  for  the  finuB  tri  wai  iwaUovad 
up  in  the  find  ftaUng  of  ectiuJity,  and  at  the  worda, 


the  BaronsM  pinehed  the  arm  of  her  huabaod  in  vain ;  be 
only  Bcvaamed  the  kwder, 

tlie 


•he  therefore  look  her  part,  and  alao  began  to  aeeon 
eincing.    The  Colonel  let  hia  deep  but  good  biM  leebond, 
and  the  whole  oompany  tang  in  ehonia: 


How  delighted,  and  how  heartilT  after  Uiia  all  ihook  handa 

remaned. 

I  of  Ntnaf 

rdleaaaoem, 

worda  calculated  to  bring  people  oloaer  to  each  other.    We 


at  parting  need  eoaroeljr  be  remarked.  But  we  muat  aav  i 
word  wyrdiny  the  parting  of  Nina  ttwa  UenreT*a  mower 
ninoe  thm  eonaieted  in  a  wordleaa  aoene,  which  ia  Detler  than 


have  alreadj  remarked  that  the  old  bdv  attaehed  but  little 
value  to  purely  eitenul  advantagea ;  towards  beautv,  how- 
ever, eapeciallv  when  this  waa  the  expreetion  uf  a  lovely  toul, 
whe  felt  heraelf  weak ;  and  Nina's  appearance,  manner,  antl 
ninging,  had  thia  evening  made  upon  ner  the  moet  vivid  im- 
premion.  When,  thererore,  Nina  approached  her  to  uk<* 
leave,  the  old  lady  gently  put  her  arm  round  her  aleodrr 
waiat,  led  her  nearer  to  the  window,  and  regarded  her  long 
with  the  dae|wet  inftereei.  Nina  bluahed;  and  aa  tbe  old 
lady  with  naeriona  and  almoet  moihorlj  ezpreaaion  kiaeed  her 
forehead,  Nina  waa  aeiaed  with  a  feeling  of  wonderftil  vene- 
ration. The  lovdy  and  high-bom  daughter  of  the  Freaident 
haatilv  stooped,  anid  tooehed  with  her  lipe  the  hand  of  the 
aged  cUme. 

It  waa  a  homage  which  youth  paid  to  age — ay,  perhaiM, 
which  Nina  paid  to  the  mother  of  Hervey ;  and  so  rapialv 
paaaed  this  bttle  aeca,  that  no  one  but  BLenrey  obeerved  it. 
A  lightning-flaah  gjlowed  in  his  dark  eyee — then  a  dark  cloud 
'  over  them.     He  rema'ned  staniding  with  the  shawl  of 


\ 
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the  BaronesA  iiL  his  hand,  and  forgot  that  she  waited  for  him 
to  put  it  upon  her  shoulders  till  she  turned  and  jocosely  said 
'  >  him,  "  Will  the  Pastor  wrap  himself  in  the  shawl  P  if  so, 
;t  is  very  much  at  his  senrice.  Only  in  that  case  I  must 
petition  for  a  great-coat.'*  Hervey  smiled,  and  gave  her  the 
shawl,  yet  he  was  still  and  thoughtful  as  he  accompanied  his 
gueato  out. 

The  eveoing  was  unoomnioiilj  fine,  and  the  Countess  pro- 
posed to  make  her  letani  honie  pertly  on  foot.  The  plan 
met  with  unireraal  epproral.  Henrey  accompanied  the  party, 
without,  as  it  seemed,  being  properly  with  it.  The  carriages 
came  on  slowly  behind.  The  Barone«  H.  sought  to  awake 
the  slumbering  jealousy  of  her  husband,  by  making  him  ob- 
it of  Uerrey'a  obanged  mood,  and  assuring  hnn  at  the 
time  that  this  ehange  had  taken  nlaoe  at  the  moment  in 
1  he  had  tekan  her  shawl  in  hiiil 


which 

Baron  H.  promtaed  to  warn  him  aoleinnly  againat  so  un- 
fortunate a  paaaion,  and  if  this  did  not  avail,  to  aaaure  him 
that  he  must  eipect  to  be  called  out. 

Nina  waa  as  silent  and  thoughtful  as  Hervey.  Captain 
8.  had  given  her  his  arm,  and  endeaTOured  to  engage  her 


The  company  passed  a  little  neat  house,  gay  with  flowers. 
'*  Who  lives  here?"  tnouired  the  Baroness. 

"  A  canting  old  crackorain  of  a  woman,*'  was  the  Countess's 
answer.  At  the  same  moment  the  inhabitant  of  the  hous«) 
appeued  at  the  door,  an  ugly,  strange-looking,  nodding,  and 
gnnning  figure. 

The  party  greeted  her  and  passed  on. 

"This  womsn,**  said  the  Countess,  **  bored  me  lately  with 
an  intolerable  morning  visit;  vei  abe  oocaaioned  me  some 
good  thoughts.  She  talked  with  a  most  absurd  enthusiasm 
of  her  religion, '  and  of  her  reliance  on  the  Rrace  of  Ood, 
without  wnich  man  is  nothing.'  She  descnoed  witli  the 
highest  rapture  her  happinesa,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  this, 
that  abe  had  a  room,  and  sii  shillings*  for  her  daily  support. 
She  further  detailed  to  me  the  kind  presents  which  she  some. 
times  received  from  her  bene&ctora,  as  well  as  a  friendly  in- 
Titatiun  from  one  or  other  of  them  to  their  tables,  and  the 

•  SmtJkkt  lt.m  snay  fcithii^ 
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like.     She    concluded   with    declaring  herself   to  be  Mh« 
happiest  of  mortals.' 

"  When  she  had  left;  me  I  could  not  prevent  myself  feeling 
a  certain  degree  of  compassion  for  this  *  happiest  of  mortals, 
and  would  rather  endure  actual  misery  than  teel  mys«*lf  happy 
in  this  fashion.  Never  was  so  clear  to  me  as  in  this  moment, 
that  that  which  the  good  man  seeks  in  life  is  not  happiness, 
80  far  as  we  understand  by  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  con- 
venient and  the  agreeable.  The  happiness  which  a  noble  soul 
strives  after  is  pbrpectiow;  is  the  development  of  its  nobler 
existence;  is  goodness,  is  God.*  This  happiness  does  not 
exclude  suffering.  Pain  and  pleasure  are  the  wings  of  the 
soul,  on  which  it  soars  towaros  its  ennoblement.  Earthly 
enjoyments  are  for  such  a  soul  nothing ;  and,  compared  with 
its  life,  the  happiness  of  Mrs.  L.  is  a  pure  abomination.** 

Hervc^  here  awoke  out  of  his  reverie ;  for  he  could  not 
bear  an  injustice,  let  the  being  be  ever  so  insignificant  to- 
wards which  it  was  shown. 

^  I  think,**  said  he  gently,  '*  that  you  are  a  little  too  severe 
upon  her.  A  happiness  so  innocent  aa  hen,  and  which,  as 
you  admit,  is  grounded  on  the  fear  of  Ood,  deserves  in  truth 
no  contempt.  Her  contentment  with  the  enjoyments  of  so 
humble  a  lot  they  only  can  comprehend  who  during  the 
greater  part  of  life  have  had  to  contend  with  want  and  neces- 
sity. And  is  it  not  indeed  probably  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
that  we  should  fet*l  ourselves  even  nere  on  earth  happy  and  at 
home  ?  Tea,  bow  is  it  possible  that  we  can  feet  ourselves 
otherwise,  if  we  in  all  cases  follow  His  commands,  by  which 
we  become  reconciled  to  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  life,  and 
are  filled  with  peace  and  joy  f  If  in  that  solitary  room  in 
which  yonder  poor  woman  dwells  a  friendly  sunbeam  or  a  cup 
of  coffee  makes  a  festival,  her  joy  is  not  the  less  cenuine  and 
lively  than  that  of  those  who  ^rink  the  noble  juice  of  the 
grape,  or  weep  voluptuous  tears  on  a  beloved  l>osom.  The 
best  and  the  wisest  of  earth  have  not  despised  these  enjoy- 
ments. Have  I  preached  too  long  ?**  aakeid  Herrey,  with  a 
Kmilo,  "  if  so,  pardon  me.** 

'*  The  sermon  was  good,'*  aaid  the  Baroness  H.,  "  and  I  for 
my  part  shall  certainly  bear  it  in  mind,  especially  when  I  see 

•  Mr  yoaiic  &ir  rpMlrrl    Doi*  tbeawwidw  to  h«r  tbt  CowMns 
tbtettramr    Sach  «rab^  wOt  thoa  efUa  alaabli  ana  ia  ths  vaiU. 
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Mrs.  L.  again.  Yet,  dear  Pastor,  permit  me  to  make  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  humble-minded  people  you  speak  of. 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  such  a  species  of  moderation  is  to  me 
intolerable." 

In  a  friendly  manner  Hervey  gave  to  the  Baroness,  and 
even  to  her  husband,  various  admonitions  against  this  in- 
tolerance. The  Baroness  contended  warmly  for  her  opinion ; 
she  would  not  give  up  the  smallest  jot  of  it, — nay,  she  would 
even  renounce  heaven  itself  if  the  angels  were  so  tediously 
discreet. 

Hervey  laughed,  and  begged  her  on  this  head  to  be  at  rest. 
"  The  fine,  sweet  sport iven ess,"  said  he,  "  which  graces  the  lipa 
with  so  agreeable  a  smile,  and  gentle  satire,  are  certainly  do* 
where  ao  much  in  place  aa  on  the  lips  of  angels." 

**  I  am  elad  of  that,  Pastor,  and  1  find  it  most  sensible," 
aaid  the  Baroness,  without  being  conscious  that  she  at  the 
same  time  smiled  as  sweetly  aa  any  child  of  heaven  possibly 
could.  Clara  took  the  hand  of  her  friend,  and  said  smiling, 
"  Have  you  always  been  so  desperate  against  the  wearisome  ?" 

"  Always !"  answered  the  Baroness  positively,  "  except 
that  onco  indeed  I  was  short-sighted,  ana  was  mistaken  in  a 
certain  person.  Abominable  girl !  you  know  that  I  amuse 
myself  with  no  one  so  well  aa  ^nth  you " 

Baron  H.  coughed  ezpieaaively. 

"  And  with  Gustav,'  continued  the  Baroness,  aa  she 
reached  cordially  her  hand  to  her  husband. 

The  Baroneaa  was  now  tired ;  the  company  paused  till  the 
carriages  came  up.  Henrey  assisted  the  ladies  into  them,  and 
took  leave. 

"  To  feel  oneself  happy — to  feel  oneself  already  at  home 
here  on  the  earth/*  thought  Nina — **  O  how  diune'must  that 
be!" 

Rapidly  rolled  the  carriages  onward;  rapidly  sped  Nina 
over  the  pleasant  and  wild  landscape.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
her  life  would  roll  on  aa  rapidly — as  if  she  never  should  feel 
herself  at  home  on  the  earth. 

Philip  8.  stooped  and  plucked  a  little  flower,  which  had 
alowly  raised  itself  again  from  the  pressure  of  Nina's  foiot. 
He  kisj«ed  it,  and  concealed  it  in  his  Dosom. 

The  two  friends  now  went  back,  and  in  order  the  aoonm 
2m 
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to  rpflch  home,  struck  across  the  meadowa  by  a  foutiiath. 
Philip  talked  with  Hervey  of  his  future  plans;  of  the  jour- 
ney to  8Ux;k!iolin,  which  was  now  before  him,  in  order  to  t*ke 
posseHmon  of  the  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him  from  an  uncle. 
The  8/>und  of  a  carria^  int(>rrupted  the  conversation  of  the 
friends,  and  occasioned  them  to  turn  their  gaze  toward  the 
highway,  where  a  traveller  was  driving  briskly  on  in  his 
ealeehe.  The  traveller  eeemed  to  be  equally  obaenrant  of  the 
pedestrians.  Ho  stopped,  •prang  from  the  carriage,  and  has- 
tenM  to  meet  the  friends  at  the  stile. 

"  Ahr*  said  Philip  animatedly,  ''it  is  bit  friend  Ldfren- 
heim,  the  new  nroprietor  in  this  countnr.  He  hat  promised 
to  spend  some  daya  with  me.  Come,  Edward,  I  must  make 
you  acquainted  with  one  anoiber." 

Bdward  had  in  the  mean  time  fixed  his  eyes  keenly  on  the 
■tranger,  and  aaid  haatily,  **  Not  now ;— another  time.  Good 
nidbti*' 

With  these  words  he  drew  his  arm  out  of  Philip'a,  bowed, 
and  depBiied.  Philip,  somewhat  amas«*d  at  this  unwonted 
tmfrieiidlinaia,  advanced  towards  hia  friend,  and  bade  him 
heartily  welcome.  Scarcely  were  the  first  aalutations  ex- 
changed,  when  the  UiHar  aaked,  **  Who  waa  the  man  that 
^ust  now  lea  you,  and  left  yon  to  raddenly  ?  His  put,  and  a 
certain  movenuMit  of  hia  head,  remind  mo'  vividly  of  one  with 


whom  formerly  I  waa  Tenr  well  acquainted.'* 

Philip  named  Edward  Hervey,  and  proceeded  as  be  alwaya 
did,  when  the  confaritioy  turned  on  bia  friend,  to  speak  of 


him  in  the  moat  eneomiaatic  terma.  Ldfvenheim  listened  in 
silence,  snd  tlion  ssid,  **  I  wss  mistaken  then.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him.*' 

At  the  aame  instant  waa  heard  a  wild  cry  of  a  child,  and 
immediately  thereupon  the  worda,  *'  Help!  help!  Save  the 
boy  t    Ah !  the  mill-wheel !    He  goea  under  the  mill-wheel  !** 

"  That  comes  from  the  water&ll,"  said  Philip  ;  "  a  child 
haa  certainly  fallen  in  !"  Both  of  them  ran  to  the  waterfall. 
The  voices  of  women  excUimed  aloud,  **  Ah !  he  will  be 
eruahed !     God  help  him  !" 

The  friends  arrived  at  the  waterfidl  juit  aa  Hervey,  battling 
with  the  flood  at  the  danger  of  hit  life,  aeiBed  a  little  boy  who 
vaa  in  the  very  act  of  passing  under  the  miU-whaaL  '  Two 
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nnnntes  afterwards  he  stood  again  on  the  shore  dripping  and 
p^atin^,  but  happy.  An  oldish,  little,  meagre  man  stood  be- 
fore him.  The  man  was  beside  himself  with  distraction  and 
joT,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  articulate  the  words,  "  My  child ! 
mVchUd!" 

Ueirey  took  the  yet  lifeless  child  on  his  knee,  and  rubbed 
hia  breast  and  stomach  with  his  hand,  whilst  he  watched  at- 
tentively his  death-pale  countenance.  During  this  humane 
occupation  Hervey  himself  was  exposed,  without  knowing  it, 
to  a  most  keen  examination.  Lofvenheim,  whose  disposition 
and  look  were  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  coldness,  riveted 
inceeaantly  bis  dark  grey  eyes  upon  him.  Hervey,  before  he 
sprung  into  the  water,  nad  pulled  off  his  coat.  His  breast 
was  bare,  and  a  scar  sbowed  itself  upon  it.  Lofvenheim's 
gaie  feUfirom  his  countenance  to  his  breast,  and  riveted  itself 
on  the  scar.     '*  It  is  he !     Yes,  it  is  he  !'*  said  he,  half  aloud. 

In  the  mean  time  Henrey  had  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
boy  to  consciousness.  A  stream  of  water  poured  from  his 
mouth,  his  bosom  heaved  violently,  and  he  opened  a  pair  of 
large  blue  eyes.  With  aome  directions  for  the  further  treat- 
ment of  the  boy  he  delivered  him  to  his  father.  The  man 
now  turned  his  eyes  from  the  child  to  his  saviour ;  suddenly 
he  seemed  no  longer  to  understand  what  he  said  to  him,  and 
the  thanks  died  on  his  lips.  His  gaze  became  fixed,  a 
paleness  more  deathlike  than  before  spread  itself  over  hit 
namurd  countenance,  and  his  mouth  was  distorted  with  con- 
rulsiye  twitchings. 

Henrey  was  now  called  to  bestow  some  attention  on  his 
friend  Philip,  who  embraced  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  **  God 
be  praiaed  1  said  he,  "  you  have  saved,  and  are  saved.  Per- 
mit me,  Edward,  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend  Carl  Lofven- 
heim.    He  wishes  to  make  your  aoquaintance." 

**  I  am  rejoiced,  sir  Pastor,"  said  Lofvenheim,  bowing  with 
a  cold  glance  and  tone,  "  to  have  been  witness  of  your  heroic 
deed." 

**  I  only  did  what  you  would  in  my  place  have  done,"  re- 
plied Hervey  in  a  soft  and  friendly  manner,  returning  the 
DOW  and  quietly  drawing  on  his  coat. 

"  But  you  must  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  Edward,"  said 
Philip  kindly. 

2a2 
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"  I  thank  you,"  was  his  answer, "  to-morrow  I  cannot.  An 
imnortant  business another  time good  night  !'* 

He  gave  Philip  the  hand,  greeted  Lofvenheim  politely,  and 
went.  He  looked  round  for  the  father  of  the  cnild,  but  he 
had  disappeared.  The  man,  with  every  sign  of  terror,  and 
with  the  words,  *'  It  is  he !  it  is  he !"  had  hastened  away. 


CHAPTEB  XXXI. 

VATB. 

SwMlilt  is  tb*  BOMB 

lo  the  poet**  OTMat; 
Lore  U  ftve  the  poroKi 

Krt  It  be  expTOMod ; 
And  brdmt  fa  tb*  mmm 

Whloh  VMittli  aaooBfaHod.— NiCAiTDBS. 

Thb  wind  on  the  sea,  the  air  on  the  mountain,  the  aea-like 
Noond  in  the  wood,  the  fresh,  fresh  breath  of  nature,  whir), 
expels  care  and  refreahea  life — I  praise  you !  Who  has  uoi 
felt  himself  invigorated  by  you,  who  has  not  felt  himselt 
elevated — when  he  has  returned  from  the  house  of  mourning, 
from  the  impure  atmosphere  of  society,  and  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  businea:}  ?  Wonderful,  pcrerful,  care-free  life  in  the 
air,  in  the  water,  and  in  the  earth  !  Mighty  Nature,  how  I 
love  thee,  and  how  gladly  would  I  lead  all  hearts  to  thee ! 
In  hostility  to  thee,  Ufe  is  a  burden ;  in  peace  with  thee,  we 
have  a  presentiment  of  the  repoHe  of  Paradise.  Thy  storms 
sound  tnrough  the  immortal  harps  of  Ottsian  and  Byron  ;  in 
the  songs  of  the  Viking;  in  the  ballads  of  the  north,  breathes 
thy  life.  The  feeling  heart  owes  to  thee  its  best  and  fre«he»t 
sentiments.  To  her  also  who  pens  these  lines  hast  thou 
given  new  lifb.  Her  soul  was  sick  to  death,  and  she  cast 
herself  on  thy  bosom.  Thou  didst  raise  her  up  again ;  she 
received  power  to  lift  herself  up  to  Qod. 

The  tempest  rolled  its  thunders  over  one  of  the  wildest 
regions  of  the  north.  Its  dark  oloud-chariot  careered  over 
the  pinnacles  of  the  rocks  and  the  abysses  of  the  valleys.  Two 
wanderers  were  seen  hastening  with' rapid  steps  over  the  wild 
country.     One  of  them  was  a  man  in  hih  fiill  vigour ;  and  he 
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was  beautiful  through  the  fresh  life  and  the  union  of  gentle- 
ness and  strength  which  strikingly  displayed  themselves  in 
bis  countenance  and  his  whole  appearance.  It  seemed  to 
give  him  delight  to  stride  through  the  desolate  country 
during  the  tempest,  and  to  give  his  dark  rich  locks  to  be 
toraed  by  the  furious  winds.  A  smile  parted  the  well-formed 
lips,  and  his  eyes  glanee<l  clearly  around  him.  The  other 
walked  gloomily  and  full  of  thought  by  his  side.  The  electric 
atmoflpbere  seemed  to  oppress  him;  his  young  blond  head 
hung  Qown,  as  if  it  were  overwhelmed  with  thought. 

•*  So  gloomy,  Philip  ?"  said  Edward  to  bis  friend. 
."  So  gay,  Edward  ?'*  an-wered  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hervey,  **  1  am  cheerful ;  that  can  I  not 
deny.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  quell  the  tumult 
of  the  peasantry  without  force  being  requisite.  And  further, 
I  haye  cause  to  be  cheerful,  ttince  I  find  myself  on  a  long 
ramble.  What  enjoyment  and  vigour  of  life  lies  there  not  in 
the  free  air !  It  is  the  fincht  cordial  for  man.  These  gloomy 
thunder-clouds  have,  moreover,  for  me  an  especial  charm. 
Do  not  Ossian*8  ghosts  hover  upon  them  ?  Was  it  not  on 
guch  a  wild  heath  where  Fingal  sung  and  gathered  the  shades 
of  fallen  heroes  around  hinj  ?" 

"  You  are  poetical,  Edward.  Over  me  hover  melancholy 
images.  The  gloomy  region  reminds  me  of  the  wilderness  of 
life.  How  weU  may  the  human  bosom  be  compared  to  yon 
rocky  surface,  when  love  and  faith  forsake  it,  and  leave  it 
lying  desolate.  Storms  are  the  judgments  of  God  against 
■umen,  or  the  thunderbolts  of  fate  on  the  head  of  the 
iDDOoent.  Hmppy  are  they  who  feel  neither  remorse  nor 
drMid.*' 

Edward  was  silent.    His  cheerful  look  grew  dark. 

Soon  after  Philip  said,  "  We  have  not  much  further  to  go ; 
1  see  already  our  hills,  the  hills  near  Umenas."  He  sighed 
and  added,  "  My  journey  to  Stockholm  is  fixed  for  to-morro\y 
morning  very  early.  I  shall  probably  continue  there  a  year 
tt  the  least.     I  mupt  this  evening  take  leave  of  you." 

**  So  goon  ?"  said  Edward,  unpleasantly  surprised ;  and  then 
added  with  great  cordiality,  "  Philip,  how  much  shall  I  miss 
you !" 

"  Edward,  you  know  it,  1   am  rich.     I  haye  friends  and 
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relativei!  of  gi^at  influence.  Tell  me,  is  tbore  sdt  way  id 
which  I  can  sene  you  ?" 

These  words  were  pronounced  with  a  certain  coldness,  and 
with  the  same  coldncHs  Edward  answered :  "  I  thank  jou ;  I 
need  nothing  which  I  cannot  myself  acquire." 

"  In  a  higher  post,  with  your  mat  talents,  you  could  mor^ 
benefit  your  native  land,  would  be  able  to  gratify  a  laudable 
ambition.** 

"  I  am  contented  here,**  said  Edward  abruptly.  **  I  only 
wish  to  be  able  to  fiilfil  all  the  duties  which  my  present  office 
lay  upon  me.** 

-  '*  but  you  lead  here,  in  fact,  a  most  monot4Niou8  life,  and 
your  present  fiekl  of  exercise  is  Tery  confined.  Ton  are  so 
richly  endowed  by  nature — ^yoa  are  so  beloved  by  all  men. 
and  might  so  easily  live  better,  might  have  more  varied 
interests *' 

"  Love,  labour,  religion — ^these  are  life,  liberty,  and  joy ; 
these  are  happiness,*'  answered  Edward  with  warmth.  "  And 
who  can  say,  who  only  fulfils  his  duties  as  a  man,  that  his 
field  of  action  is  oonfiikMl  P  The  eifect  and  the  eztemion  of 
ererr  pure  action  are  incalculable.'* 

**  But,  spite  of  this,  there  are  higher  and  lower  posit 
narrower  and  ampler  circles,  in  the  state,*'  added  rhili^- 
patiently.    **  What  would  a  GaimiDf  or  an  OxeDst|enia  have 
eflboted  had  the  one  remained  a  sunple  adToeate,  and  the 
other  continued  living  idly  on  his  estate  f     Edward,  you 
ought  not  wholly  to  close  your  heart  against  a  noble  ambition.'* 

**  No,  Philip,  no  I  I  also  have  dreamed.  I  too — I  too  have 
wished.  There  was  a  time  ....  but  let  us  drop  this  sub- 
ject,** said  he  excitedly ;  and  then  more  calmly  added,  **  the 
band  of  Providence  leaids  us  better  than  our  own  rash  desires. 
It  has  on  this  spot  pointed  out  my  place,  and  here  will  I  re- 
main.** 

Herrey's  determined  tone  seemed  to  cut  off  all  further 
attempts  of  this  sort.    The  friends  were  for  a  mom< 
and  then  Philip  said:  "Then  I  really  can  do  Hi  r 

youP*' 

**  Yes,  you  can  possibly  do  something  for  me  T*  said 
Kerrey,  stepping  up  to  Philip,  snd  putting  his  arm  round 
buQ.    **  Tou  prS>ably  car. !    Give  me  my  (rieod  again ;  give 
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me  the  open,  cheerful,  cordial  Philip  back  again.  For  some 
time  past  I  have  known  him  no  longer;  and  since  last 
evening,  all  your  offers  of  protection  and  the  cold  tone 
....  in  fact,  Philip,  they  have  made  me  shudder.  What 
is  come  to  you,  Philip,  my  friend?  Have  we  ceased  to 
understand  each  other  ?*' 

**  Edward,"  said  Philip,  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
pain,  "  I  acknowledge  it ;  for  some  days  I  have  been  different 
— for  some  days  I  have  been  miserable.** 

**  Philip,  I  am  your  firiend,  and  you  have  kept  this  from 
me!** 

**  I  will  do  so  no  longer,  Edward.  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  part  from  you  without  saying  all  to  you, 
and  without  hearing  what  you  have  to  say.  Edward,"  added 
he  in  a  tone  bordering  on  emotion,  "  you  know  that  I  have 
loved  you  !'* 

Hervey  gazed  at  him  inquiringly  and  with  earnest  atten- 
tion. 

'*  Yes,**  continued  Philip  in  the  highest  excitement,  "  I 
have  loved  you  with  my  whole  heart  and  my  whole  strength, 
for  I  have  never  known  a  more  excellent,  a  more  amiable 
.  ...  let  me  proceed,  Edward!  Yes,  I  have  believed  in 
you  as  in  Ood.  I  was  a  wild  youth,  and  took  pleasure  in  an 
agitated  life ;  you  acquired  power  over  me,  I  became  attached 
to  you,  and  learned  from  you  the  strong  and  peaceful  virtues 
which  constitute  the  happiness  of  human  soaety.  My  faith 
in  you  has  for  years  been  my  conscience,  and  the  power 
which  bridled  me.  I  was  happy  in  this  faith  ;  I  would  have 
followed  you  to  the  death — would  have  died  for  you  with  joy. 
Edward!  Edward!  it  is  a  perilous  thing  when  a  beloved 
image  in  the  heart  of  man  is  destroyed,  since  with  it  the  best 
of  his  life  is  annihilated.*' 

Philip  covered  his  lace  with  both  hands,  and  seated  himself 
on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  Hervey  continued  standing 
l>efore  him,  regarding  his  friend  with  uneasinena  and  deep 
sympathy.     After  a  pause,  Philip  continued : 

"  For  some  days  all  seems  changed  in  me  and  around  me. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  world  staggered,  as  if  the  earth 
heaved  beneath  my  feet.  What,  however,  reaUy  staggers, 
Edward,  is  my  faith  in  you.** 

Philip  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground — an  tnexpressiblff 
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aj^onj  enawed  at  his  heart.  Edward  was  pale.  He  seated 
himBelf  on  a  moasy  stone  opposite  to  Philip,  aod  gated  at  his 
friend  with  a  penetrating,  steady  glance. 

*'  Well  ?*'  said  he,  after  a  pause,  as  Philip,  sunk  in  bitter 
feelinffs,  was  silent. 

"  W  ell,  Edward !  a  man  has  come  to  me  who  sajs  he  knows 
you — who  has  dared  to  say  of  you  that  you  bear  an  assumed 
name,  aod  what  is  still  more,  an  assumed  chancier !  A  man 
who  charges  you  with  concealing  under  a  mask  of  rirtue  a 
heart  filled  with  rice — a  man  who  dares  to  assert  that  in  your 
youth  you  have  perpetrated  the  lowest  and  the  grossest 
crimes  r 

"  Philip,"  said  Edward,  with  painful  seriousness,  **a]l  this 
you  have  kept  from  roe ;  you  have,  therefore,  believed  it.** 

"  Not  beiieyed,  Edwara  !  No,  by  Ood,  so  miser^le  I  was 
not ;  otherwise  you  would  not  have  seen  me  here.  But  an 
agonising  doubt  has  taken  root  in  my  soul.  Edward,  if  uiy 
peace  ai^  my  better  life  be  dear  to  you,  tear  this  doubt  out 
of  my  bosom.  Speak  to  me — open  your  heart  to  me— tell 
me  that  you  are  innocent — oonyince  roe  that  your  walk  is  a<t 
pure  as  your  glanoe.  Qire  me  the  right,  witn  the  sword  in 
my  hand,  aa  1  have  threatened,  to  compel  the  liar  to  take 
back  his  words.  Edward,  my  friend,  you  ean^you  will 
doit!" 

But  Edward's  dear  gate  had  sunk  to  the  earth.  An-  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  pain  drew  together  his  brows,  while 
hill  pale  lips  slowly  and  distinctly  said — **  Philip,  I  cannot 
do  it !" 

The  young  8.  saw  his  heaven  overthrown.  Paler  than 
Edwara,  he  exclaimed  vehemently — **You  cannot?  You 
are  then  a  criminal  !** 

With  his  look  fixed  on  the  earth  and  his  arms  crossed, 
Edward  said  as  to  himself—"  It  was  a  fond  dream  whioh  per* 
mitted  me  to  imagine  that  I  could  be  believed  fbr  my  own 
sake  ;  that  my  present  oonduct  would  condemn  these  phan- 
tom-lies. It  was  a  lovely  dream  which  whispered  to  me  that 
I  had  a  friend  who  really  knew  me ;  whom  no  rumour  aud  no 
mistrust  oould  alienate  from  me  ;  who  would  believe  me  r»» 
ther  than  the  aooosatioos  of  a  stranger.  Yes,  but  it  was  only 
m  dream  ;  it  is  past !" 

*'  Edward,  was  your  earlier,  your  real  name,  l>-z —  f** 
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**  Yes  !'*  answered  Edward,  with  a  firm  voice. 

"  Were  you  the  tutor  of  the  youngest  son  of  Count  R., 
and  the  friend  of  the  elder  one  ?" 

^^Yes!" 

**  Edward — did  you  carry  off  the  daughter  of  this  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  did  I." 

"  Edward — are  you  criminal  ?" 

"Nor 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  prove  it — ^justify  yourself." 

Herve^  fixed  on  his  friend  a  long  reproachful  look.  "  I 
have  denied  the  crime,"  said  he,  not  without  pride ;  "  and  you 
have  known  me  six  years — that  should  be  enough  for  you." 

"  Have  you  nothing  further  to  say  to  me  ?" 

**  No!"  answered  Edward,  coldly. 

"  Edward !  ia  that  your  last  word  ?" 

Edward  was  tOent. 

**  Edward,  farewell !  I  believe  in  no  man  more  !"  Philip 
stood  up,  and  turned  to  depart. 

"  Philip!"  said  Edward  wftlv. 

Philip  turned  and  looked  at  bis  friend.  Edward  arose  and 
extended  hia  arms  towards  him.  With  burning  tears  he 
flung  himself,  aa  for  the  last  parting  embrace,  on  the  bosom 
of  his  friend.  He  sought  tnen  to  withdraw,  but  Edward 
held  him  fast  to  his  bosom,  while  he  said — "  Delay  a  little  ! 
I  was  too  warm ;  you  were  hasty.  Delay  yet  a  little — we 
muat  not  part  thua  V 

"*  Edward !"  said  Philip  in  the  highest  emotion,  "  kill  me, 
but  ffive  me  back  my  faith  in  you !" 

**  I  have  but  little  to  say,"  rejoined  Herrey  with  a  sorrow- 
ful ienottaneaa.  **  I  cannot  prove  my  innocence.  A  mysterious 
darknen  envelops  my  existence.  My  history  is  simple  and 
— inoomprehenBible,  I  will  tell  it  you  willingly.  Once  have 
J  related  it,  and  then — 1  waa  not  Delieved,  and  he  who  had 
been  my  friend  became  my  foe.  If  you  have  given  no  faith 
to  my  word  and  to  my  heart,  Philip,  why  should  you  confide 
more  in  the  relation  of  inexplicable  events  P" 

**  Edward,  speak  !  Give  me  an  explanation ;  my  heart  tells 
me  that  all  doubts  will  vanish  ;  that  I  shall  see  light  in  this 
darkness,  and  again  love  you — again  confide  in  you." 

Edward  was  silent  a  moment,  as  though  he  would  collect 
bia  thoughts.  Hia  eye  had  in  the  mean  tune  fixed  itaelf  on  a 
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thunder-cloud,  which  had  drawn  itself  together  into  thick 
nuMses,  a>id  built  up  as  it  were  a  gate  of  honour,  through 
which  the  kingly  sun  blazed  forth  clear  and  gloriously.  Thi« 
picture  gave  a  striking  image  of  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient. 
The  solemnity  of  Hervey*8  brow  tihone  deeper  and  deeper ;  a 
beautiful  gentle  smile  opened  his  lips,  and  as  he  point^ed  to 
the  horizon,  he  said  to  rhilip — "  I>o  you  sec  those  clouds 
yonder,  which  but  now  rolled  thundering  over  our  beads  ? 
They  have  now  divided  themselves  ;  they  are  illumined  by  the 
sun,  and  the  evening  of  this  stormy  day  is  beautiful  and 
clear.  This  is  the  image  of  a  faith  which  has  accompanied  me 
through  life,  and  has  irradiated  m^  gloomiest  hours.  I  be- 
lieve  in  a  clear  evening  sun,  Philip;  in  a  light  which  will 
scatter  the  clouds ;  in  a  rest  after  the  tempests  of  the  day. 
The  most  mysterious  events  of  life  have  occurred  to  me.  I 
have  been  condemned  to  dishonour  and  death  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner ;  and  yon  sun,  yon  last  glorification  of  life, 
has  pierced  through  the  dark  scene.  This  lives  perpetually 
in  my  soul.  Be  the  storms  of  the  world's  history,  the  dreams 
of  human  life,  gloomy,  tempestuous,  strange  as  they  may, 
there  follows  yet  oon^ADtly  a  calm  and  splendid  evening,  ^n 
this  1  firmly  believe,  sinee  it  is  the  faith  in  the  Great  luMter 
who,  in  His  bos  ^  >^Dg  with  love,  guides  the  develop* 

ment  and  oompl*  i  iie  drama,  and  whose  hand  eondndi 

all  with  power  and  wisdom.  Onteftil  toeoe!**  oontinucd 
Hervey,  as  his  eyes,  with  beaming  eamastneas,  hung  on  the 
glorious  setting  sun — "  fade  never  from  my  soul !  Xet  my 
earthly  life  be  covered  with  shadow,  so  that  thy  serene 
splendour  do  but  beam  within  me.** 

Hervey  was  silent  for  a  moment  sunk  in  thought,  and  then 
began: 

**  I  was  still  very  young,  and  had  but  iust  completed  my 
studies,  when  I  entered  the  honse  of  the  Count  R.  The 
friendship  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Count  Ludwig,  drew  me 
thither.  He  fancied  that  I  mieht  effect  some  good  in  it 
In  the  presumption  which  is  sddom  wanting  in  our  Mrlier 
years,  I  believed  so  too.  It  was  a  gloomy  house:  stormy, 
dark  passions  had  long  raged  in  it ;  its  exterior  was  a  true 
image  of  its  interior.  Dusky  and  dilapidated  lay  the  old 
castle  on  the  highest  mountain  ncak  of  Scania;  the  billon-s 
of  the  Sound  [)biycd  rouud  the  lect  <^  its  walls.     I  found  m 
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iOn,  wlio  in  tbe  bloom  of  his  years  w^as  become  nearly  idiotic 
through  terror  and  apprehension,  the  consequences  of  the  se* 
vere  treatment  of  his  father.  The  mother  was  recently  dead ; 
the  daughter,  of  fourteen  years  of  a^e,  yet  a  child,  still  showing 
in  her  heart  already  the  iron  will  of  her  father.  Like  a  young 
oak,  she  battled  against  tbe  storm,  and  the  oppressions  to 
which  she  was  exposed  seemed  only  the  more  to  steel  her 
spirit  to  resistance.  She  was  a  beau ti fid,  w  ild,  but  warm- 
hearted child.  Although  still  so  young,  she  was  by  her 
father's  wish  already  promised  to  a  rich,  old,  worn-out  man, 
who  in  no  respect  was  desenring  of  this  fresh  rosebud.  She 
allowed  herself  to  be  betrothed,  since  as  a  thoughtless  child 
she  saw  nothing  in  marriage  but  a  fine  wedding,  and  also  be- 
muse she  wished  by  any  means  to  get  out  of  her  father's 
house.  It  is  indeed  a  terrible  sight,  that  of  a  man  who  has 
so  completely  smothered  everj-thing  divine  in  his  nature  that 
nothing  remains  but  a  horrible  egotism.  To  such  an  one  no- 
thing IS  sacred;  to  accomplish  his  will,  and  to  satisfy  his 
humour,  he  hesitates  at  none,  no  not  the  most  criminal 
means,  and  finds  a  pleasure  in  making  himself  a  tormentor — 
such  a  man  was  the  father  of  Count  Ludwig.  I  speedily 
abhorred  him,  yet  I  continued  in  his  house  in  order  to  pro* 
toct  his  child.  Elfrida  was  demanded  in  marriage,  and  th(< 
marriage-day  was  fixed,  when  a  Tehement  repugnance,  and 
with  it  an  'inrincible  resistance,  awoke  in  tbe  heart  of  the 
young  maiden. 

"  *  I  will  not!*  was  her  only  answer  to  the  representations 
and  commands  of  her  father.  She  refused  bluntly  to  marry 
Baron  N.  *  You  may  murder  me,'  said  she,  *  but  never 
comnel  me  to  become  his  wife.* 

**  Now  followed  dreadful  scenes.  One  day  I  saw  Elfrida 
dragged  by  the  hair  by  her  merciless  father,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion I  opposed  force  to  force  ;  I  menaced  him,  and  rescued 
the  bleeding  child  out  of  his  hand.  Count  Ludi^-ig  was  on 
travel  in  a  foreign  land.  The  terrified,  half-childish  Emil 
implored  his  sister  for  Ood's  sake  to  submit. 

**  I  stood  alone  on  the  side  of  this  courageous  child,  and 
lesolved  at  the  risk  of  my  own  life  to  protect  her.  The  hour 
of  contest  was  not  long  delayed.  Count  B.,  in  concert  with 
bis  worthy  future  son-in-law,  determined  on  a  nocturnal, 
i^rced  roamige ;  a  clergyman  was  won  over  by  bribery,  and 
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Sfrida  WM  to  be  ncrificed.  The  erenioff  before  the  perpc. 
tntion  of  this  abominable  tcheme,  the  pTin  was  discorered 
through  Elfnda*s  nurse,  who,  drawn  by  the  Count  into  the 
teeret,  was  not  able  to  support  the  panss  of  conscience  which 
ssssilsd  ber.  Elfirida  came  to  me ;  reUted  to  me  the  wholo, 
and  conjured  me  with  the  tflony  of  despair  to  save  her.  The 
danger  was  nrnesing,  and  toe  time  short ;  if  it  were  not  to 
beoome  too  Ute,  I  must  quickly  dedde.  Oount  R.  had  a  sister 
who  was  an  abbess  in  a  convent  in  Seebod.  I  resolred  to 
conduct  Elfrida  to  her,  and  to  delirer  the  unhappy  child  into 
her  keeping.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the  foroea  marriage  it 
was  neeesssrv  that  she  should  tiMt  very  erening  be  conveyed 
aeross  the  Sound.  I  eommameiifced  to  her  my  pUn ;  she 
threw  h&rwekt  on  my  pvoteelion.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Count 
&,  in  which  I  atinouiH«^  to  him  in  a  few  words  whst  I  had 
discovered,  and  what  I  proposed  to  do,  wit)iout  howfrcr 
naming  the  place  to  whicn  I  proposed  to  conduct  Elfrida.  I 
Isft  IM  letter  on  my  wnttng^desk,  in  the  persuasion  thnt, 
though  our  flicht  should  he  discovered  immediately,  they 
would  not  be  Me  in  the  ni^ht  to  pursoe  alter  oa. 

**  It  was  a  dark  tempestuous  September  evening,  as.swnit- 
inic  Klfrida,  I  stood  ta  the  boat  whieh  I  had  ^inxurcd,  mid 
which  lay  under  the  BMtle  walL    At  the  appointed  hour  1 
saw  her  white  drssa  mmt  bstwei  Ibo  trees  and  vaninh 
again.    In  the  haste  and  darkness  she  had  missed  her  foot  in^;, 
and  fell  with  a  faint  ery.     I  hastened  to  her,  lifWd  h*  r  •ip, 
and  bore  her  to  the  stnuid.    I  had  just  reached  t? 
aome  one  s«aed  mo  by  tiM  nock  behind.    I  aet  dox» 
in  order  to  detod  myself.    She  aprang  reeolutel} 
boat    I  flung  my  assailant — who  aought  with  oars*  ^ 
ptoaohea  to  seemo  mo— violeiitly  d^m,  got  dear  of  him, 
sprang  after  Bfrida,  and  poshed  off  fiom  land.    In  the  same 
instant  there  was  a  flash  on  the  shore,  a  shot  fell,  and  a  wild 
ery  and  confused  clamour  of  voiese  strud[  on  our  ear ;  speedily, 
however,  all  was  ovetpowersd  by  the  howling  of  the  storm 
and  the  roaring  of  the  wavea.    It  was  a  dreadful  night.    I 
^tended,  eo  soon  as  I  should  have  placed  Elfrida  in  soBwr' 
to  return  to  Count  B.,  in  order  to  vindicate  myaelf  and 
mode  of  proceeding ;  and  hardy  as  was  the  attempt  to  m 
the  passage  in  the  ni^t  time  and  during  the  storm,  yet  t 
dared  it  and  hoped,  in  reliaiioa  on  my  youth  and  my  exact 
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knowledge  of  the  track  and  the  shores,  t:  make  a  successfnl 
traiwit.  \et,  through  the  pitchy  darkness  and  the  tempest 
I  loet  my  course.  By  a  current  which  I  was  not  able  to  stem 
we  were  earned  out  to  the  open  sea  ;  I  felt  it,  but  strutjeled 
agaiMt  It  m  vain.  Elfrida.  courageous  as  a  hero,  and  com- 
Meed  in  the  stormy  night,  thanked  heaven  for  her  rescue 
Nerer  m  my  life  shaU  f  forget  this  night.  All  around  me 
the  waves  in  furious  uproar,— above  me  the  heavens  black 
with  menacing  clouds,— the  storm  howling  with  terrible  rage 
—at  intervals  lightnings,  by  whose  glare  the  nocturnal  scene 
only  appeared  more  horrific, -and  before  me,  in  white  dress. 
that  heroic  maiden,  the  angel  who  only  spoke  the  moat  affec- 
tionate words  of  comfort,  of  hope,  and  of  thanks.  I  steered 
the  whole  night  through,  and  yet  reached  no  coast.  I  knew 
not  where  we  were,  and  suffered  on  Elfrida's  account  the 
gT<»teat  anxiety.  Towards  daybreak  the  storm  became  ter- 
nWe.  A  sqiuiU  threw  us  against  a  rock,  our  boat  wont  to 
piec^,  and  1  comridered  myself  happy  that,  swimming  with 
iilfnda  in  my  arms,  I  at  length  reached  land. 

•*  We  were  cast  upon  a  small  island  far  out  at  sea.  Onlv 
In  one  direction,  and  at  a  great  distance,  discovered  we  land. 
It  amounted  to  a  miracle  that  our  little  boat  had  been  able 
at  all  to  bear  us  so  far ;  soon  it  lav  broken  between  the  crags, 
and  the  planka  were  strewn  on  the  waves  around. 

**  We  were  now  surrounded  by  the  foaming,  raging  surf ; 
Hwarroing  sea-birds  circled  about  us;  little  pale  yellow 
lluwers  sprang  from  between  the  cliffs,  and  waved  in  the 
wind-  It  is  at  this  moment  as  if  I  bad  them  before  me,  and 
saw  how  Elfrida  plucked  them. 

"  The  isUnd  consisted  of  serend  ridffes  of  rock,  overgrown 
with  slender  pine-trees.  A  (alien  and  deserted  fisherman's 
hut  testified  that  men  had  once  dwelt  here. 

*•  We  found  ourselves  alone  in  the  wide,  boundless  ocean : 
danffers  of  many  kinds  surrounded  us ;  we  suffered  want  of 
all  things,  and  vet  were  we  almost  happy ;  for  such  is  youth, 
— to  strong  and  living  are  the  feelings  of  that  time. 

"  Elfrida  seemed  suddenly  to  have  fjpom  a  child  become  a 
woman.  She  looked  to  me  taller;  her  countenance,  her 
manner,  expressed  an  awakened  soul,  and  I  felt  in  this  mo- 
P'ent  (or  her  mmething  which  I  had  never  felt  before.  We 
were  alone  in  the  world— we  two  wholly  alone,— in  short,  I 
frit  the  enchanting  poetry  of  love  and  death. 
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"  You  lovod  her,  then  ?"  asked  Philip  i^-ith  [jreat  nympath?. 

**  Yesl   M  A  youth  of  twenty  in  such  a  Mtun^  !er 

•uch  circnnuitaitoes,  lorea.     Tea,  I  lored  her.     1  a 

lire  in  the  ruined  hut ;  Hfrida  adorned  it  with  lonagt'  and 
flowera.  We  partook  some  bread  and  wine,  which  I  had 
proridentlr  brousht  with  ua.  The  aweeCeet  joyouaneaa  in- 
■pired  Eurida.  Thua  had  I  nerer  aeen  her.  During  the 
oppreaaion  in  her  falher'a  hoiiae,  her  glad  leotiaianU  had 
been  like  rapidly  withering  naaaimvfloweta.  Snddenly  trans- 
pUnted  into  an  element  or  love  and  fteedom,  ahe  reriTed, 
and  displayed  the  pureat  joy,  which,  bowefer,  for  the  nunnent 
aaamned  that  wild  eolouring  which  waa,  in  Ibet,  peenliar  to 
ber  ehanoter  The  wild  scenes  which  surrounded  na  elevated 
atill  more  her  animal  spirits.  Fsintliar  with  the  wonders  of 
nature  aa  a  lainr-child,  the  sprang  along  the  difls,  and  allowed 
berMlf  with  ddighted  boldnesa  to  be  wetted  with  the  spray 
of  the  billowa,  and  Umtod  by  the  winda.  I  was  obliged  br 
fbroe  to  bold  ber  back  from  tbeae  dangeroua  sports,  and  ti> 
oompel  bar  to  aeek  proCeetioQ  under  tbe  treea  and  behind  the 
roeka.  And  here  that  wild  oUia  audiUiihr  nhanpil  hcrM*lf 
into  a  fiMetnating  Oraoe.  8be  pliTed  with  tbe  flowers,  and 
adorned  with  them  him  wbom  abe  lored ;  her  lips  spoke  the 
inoet  baratiAil  poetry,  ber  mimlwinw  beamed  with  tlie 
Now  an  obedieBfc  drild,  now  a  w  ilful  ruler, 


alwaya  iniable  and  fbmiiiiting^  flery  and  ebarming— ahe  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  tboae  beings  from  tbe  world  offiOile,  bdf 
gnddeaa  half  offspring  of  nature.  Wbikt,  however,  I  gaaed 
on  BUKda ;  whilst,  lost  in  ber  contemnlatkm,  I  drained  the 
cup  of  pure  and  superbttmaa  love  wbieb  ahe ^  ^ 


she  b^gan  gradually  to  ebaage.    Tbe  eokwr  of  ber  ebeeks 
Mw  vivid,  ber 


beoiflM  more  vivid,  ber  eyea  aequifed  an  unnatural  lustre ; 
tbe  aweet  barmoniooa  apeeeh  became  br  dogroea  coniuaed ; 
and  aa  I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  I  frit  tbat  bar  pulaea  wero 
ebaaed  by  a  devouring  fever. 
*  The  storm  sbate£    I  had  climbed  a  pine-tree  and  bad 


bound  upon  it  my  white  handkerchief,  but  no  veaael  was  to 
be  aeen  either  near  or  far  oflT.  Tbe  sea  looked  dreadAil.  80 
paaaed  three  daya.  Then  my  heart  was  seised  with  despair. 
jBUrtda  aate  meek  aa  a  lamb  under  the  mighty  hand  of  weak- 
neaa ;  and  inceaaantlr  raged  the  fever,  undermining  and  con- 
■tuning  ber  young  life.  She  thirrted,  and  I  had  not  a  drop 
with  which  to  moieten  ber  parched  lips.    That  was 
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•n  afonj !  She  complained  not,  but  ever  and  anon  spoke 
comfort  to  me,  and  looked  with  the  glance  of  an  angel  up 
towards  heaven.  She  lay  and  faded  away — reckoning  herself 
•till  happy,  whilst  her  voice  already  expired. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  day  I  held  a  corpse  in  my 
I  had  opened  a  vein  in  my  breast,  and  my  olood  ran 
upon  her  scorched  lips  in  vain !  They  never  moved 
again." 

Henrej  was  silent.  Large  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
After  a  jpiause  he  proceeded.  "  She  did  not  suffer  much,  and 
she  died  l^PJ*  sinoe  she  died  loving  and  saw  that  she  was 
beloved.     This  was— this  is  my  consolation. 

**  She  was  gone,  and  nature  seemed  to  have  exhausted  her 
road  strength.  Tempest  and  waves  laid  themselves  to  rest. 
I  saw  a  boat  approach ;  life  beckoned  to  mc,  but  it  was  at 
this  DMNDeot  abhorred  by  me.  Tet,  the  thought  of  my 
rootb«r,  of  Maria,  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  away  tlie 
black  mspicion  which  must  fall  upon  me,  stimulated  me  to 
live.  With  EIfrida*s  corpse  in  my  arms  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  conducted  towards  the  land  in  which  I  had  hoped  to  find 
shelter  for  Elfrida.  I  was  now  received  with  the  horror 
which  is  felt  for  a  murderer,  and  I  became  aware  of  the  accu- 
sations with  which  the  world  loaded  me.  Count  K.,  wounded 
dreadfully,  had  fallen  on  the  strand,  from  which  I  fled  with 
Elfrida ;  a  pistol-abot  had  atniek  him.  In  the  same  night  an 
important  sum  had  been  atdlen  from  him,  and  on  me  fell  thu 
Buapicioo  of  theae  tmniactiona 

**  Count  Ludwiff  had  relumed ;  no  longer  aa  a  friend,  but 
■a  a  foe  he  stood  before  me.  I  told  him  what  I  have  now 
told  YOU,  and — he  did  not  believe  me!  He  had  from  his 
joutn  a  strong  disposition  to  distrust  in  his  character.  He 
wae  unable  to  distinguish  the  language  of  truth  from  that  of 
deeeti.  Tet  I  here  excuse  him ;  he  had  been  deeply  wounded, 
for  he  loved  hia  sister  tenderly ;  appearances  were  against 
roe ;  the  line  of  the  angel  whom  I  would  have  saved  were  for 
cror  doeecC  and  the  murderous  attack  upon  his  father  I  was 
ihle  to  explain.  With  hate  and  abdorrcnce  he  turned 
M  me.  Images  of  the  scaffold  and  the  execution 
r<»  my  ejee,  and  I  was  innocent !  In  the  conscious- 
Mocenco,  and  prepared  to  assert  it  before  the 
L  cuikd  loud  fur  inquiry. 
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**  I  Allowed  mjaelf  quietlT  to  be  oooducted  to  priaoo.  THe 
eounig»»  of  joiith  and  the  reeling  of  mj  innooenoe  mAde  me 
cAlrulate  on  nothing  leat  than  an  honourable  acquittal.  Mjr 
hope,  howerer,  waa  toon  ofereaat  All  dreumataneea  told 
againat  me ;  no  one  could  witneae  for  me.  In  order  to  dear 
mjraelf  of  the  charge  of  hanng  bj  force  carried  off  Blfrida,  I 
appealed  to  mj  letter  to  the  Count  &,  and  thia  letter  waa 
not  to  be  found.    The  murderer  had  not  been  diacafwed.   A 


Mcretary  of  the  Count,  a  man  whom  I  had  before  aearaelT 
aeen,  eame  forward  aa  my  aceuarr,  and  bj  a  mistvre  of  trato 
aiifl  Ilea  iucoeedad  in  painting  in  the  blackeal  eoloura  mv 
r(*Ution  to  Count  B.  and  hia  daughter,  during  mj  abode  in 
the  caatle.  The  tmpoaatbilitj  of  juatifung  m^aal^  if  no  Ibr- 
tunate  ehaaee  eama  to  mj  aid,  appearrd  ereiy  day  more 
dear. 

**  During  thta  tiaM  maajr  an  abjaa  of  lilb  opened  beiapa  mr 
•faa ;  but  man/  a  peak  alao  roao  doodlaaal?  abote  the  dark 
worM  IT-n  <  nmi.  t..Hir  to  me,  but  heaven  alao.  During  mv 
im|>'  •nljr  continued  a  few  montha,  mj  cl>n- 

r-  •  •    ^•"*  1  ^^^ that  which  I  now  am. 

»f  hiatofj,  and  of  the 

rtirr  «>t  tiir  wiiriu,  itirn  tiAcd  iiiemaelvea.    I  beeanie 

rnr  w>ul,  and  looked  ealmlr  apoB  death.    Of  the  time 

•  m^nt  I  retain  aearoaiy  anr  but  i^ieaahie  reeol- 

ft,  aince  I 

III V a*  If,   •  '•at 

bfuntvil  R?Kinf(t'  my  heart — thanka  to  thee,  Dirtne 

Oface!  :  -dbr  fer  the  tako  of  thai  gloriflkKl 

angel,  of  who  departed  in  mjarmaf    Often 

in  the  knig  eveuinga  and  eoUtaij  nighta  Mr  image  atood 
before  me.  1  aaw  tt«l  wild  aidtod  aea— I  aaw  that  whit^-, 
dalioate  tgure  awimaung  on  the  watea  aaw  her  grow  pale 
and  alowljr  die.  Bttida  iweet»  lorelj  child!  oft  han  thv 
imagn  for  aome  momenta  paraljaed  mj  bua/  life  ani 
atrength— oft  haa  it  in  the  moat  jojroua  hoora,  and  an.... 
■MMt  oheerftil  aaaoeiaHooa,  caat  a  ahade  of  aadneM  oter  me. 

"The  moment  drew  near  in  whidi  tiie  public  hearing  of 
my  eaaa  ahould  take  place.  I  prepared  mjaelf  for  it.  I 
would  be  mj  own  defender.  I  reeolred  to  nwke  the  moat 
dotormitied  excrtiona  to  vindicate  myaelf.  Should  tkia  not 
•UGoeed,  I  folt  thit  I  8h>uld  be  pedectlj  lea^gned.    The  m 


aearoaiT  anr  but  i^ieaahie  rw 

hmjxsiMML*    ^■iiM.  ■    mJ    fail  fill  n 

Dacoma  anong  ana  wmuii 
m  which  the  world  had  for 
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•pect  or  the  contempt  of  men  loses  muv^h  of  its  iufluenee 
from  the  moment  in  which  we  see  that  they  depend  more  ou 
ftppesnnoes  than  on  actuality,  and  that  their  glance  cannot 
penetrate  to  the  real  origin  of  the  matter.  Then,  however, 
ariaee  with  doable  power  the  conviction  that  a  loftier  eye 
watches  over  us,  ana  earthly  bonds  loosen  themselves,  while 
heafenly  ones  Imit  themaelTes  faster. 

**  Tet  I  was  bound  by  many  ties  to  the  earth.  My  mother 
and  Maria  were  come  to  me,  and  partook  mv  imprisonment. 
They  had  never  doubted  of  my  innocence,  'they  cheered  my 
•oul,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  them  was  bitter. 

**  Count  Ludwig  I  never  saw  during  my  confinement ;  but 
two  of  my  judges  risited  me  frequently.  It  is  my  greatest 
consolation  to  know  that  these  excellent  men  also  believed 
me  to  be  innocent,  and  that  I  had  won  their  hearts. 

**  The  day  of  the  first  hearing  came  ever  nearer.  In  the 
night  before  this  the  doors  of  my  prison  suddenly  opened 
thamaelves,  and  it  was  said  to  me  that  I  was  at  liberty — to 
At  I  I  refused  in  this  manner  to  acknowledge  myself  guilty. 
itien  ■ome  one  announced  to  me  that  the  result  of  my  trijil 
would  be,  without  question,  that  of  death,  or  of  a  liie-long 
incarceration  ;  but  that  men  who  held  me  to  be  innocent  had 
made  way  for  my  flight,  and  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  ad- 
vance mv  future  in  a  forei^  country.  My  mother  and  sister 
implorea  me  not  to  let  this  opportunity  escape.  I  nflected 
niith  mjtelil  Mj  respect  for  public  opuiion  nad  already  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock ;  my  honour  would  not  be  vindicated 
by  my  death.  The  idea  of  a  perpetual  imprisonment  was  in- 
tolerable to  roe.  Here  stood  my  mother  and  sister,  whom 
my  death  on  the  scaffold  would  not  only  dishonour  but  plunge 
into  misery  and  poverty.  Whom  and  what  could  my  flight 
prejudice  r  I  was  ofl*ered  life  and  liberty,  and  both  presented 
themsehres  in  lovely  colours  before  my  soul.  The  world  is 
large,  thought  I ;  it  will  certainly  afford  a  place  for  me  and 
mine,  where  hate  and  calumny  cannot  reach  us.  I  am  in  the 
hand  of  Ood,  and  shall  be  able  to  earn  my  bread. 

'*  I  followed  the  counsel  which  was  given  me.  I  fled  with 
my  mother  and  sister.  Unlooked-for  aid  was  given  n\e,  and 
miwle  m?  flight  to  EngUnd  possible.  I  went  thence  to  India, 
mhere  1  found  labour  and  bread.  A  written  vindication, 
which  soon  after  mj  flight  from  Sweden  I  caused  to  appear, 

ll 
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fpiTe  A  bias  to  opioicii  in  mj  favour.    The  belief  in  my  iniiot 
cence  began  by  degrees  to  take  root.    The  tempest  wUeh 


luul  rained  itself  against  me  gradually  subsided  A  year 
passed.  New  events  and  new  crimes  took  the  afeteotion  of 
the  public.  I  and  my  affair  were  Biially  forgotten.  Con. it 
K.  recovered  from  his  wound,  but  died  soon  afler  thn*  I 

fall   fnjm  hia  horse.     My  poor  Bmil  had  departed   U..:.. ..         ■ 
where  no  hard  word  could  again  reach  him,  and  where  the 
mild  voices  of  angels  would  recal  his  bewildered  soul  to  a 
eiear  oooscaoiisness. 

**  In  the  mean  time  my  life  in  India  took  an  nneipected 
turn.  I  waa  happy  enough  to  rescue  an  old  man  out  of  the 
hands  of  robbera.  From  thai  hour  he  treated  me  as  a  son, 
and  be(|uentlied  to  me  his  not  insignifieant  property ;  on  th«* 
single  condition,  however,  thai  I  took  his  family  name,  Her- 
WB^.  I  waa  attaohed  to  Ibe  old  and  amiable  man.  Hit  will 
injured  no  one  in  hia  ri^ta,  Ibr  he  stood  alone  in  life,  and 
hiui  himself  aoauired  hii  propeitji  ;  and  I  therefore  did  not 
decline  hia  kindness ;  but  before  I  aeeepted  it,  I  made  him 
aeqnainted  with  my  history.  The  old  maa  believnd  ne ;  hf. 
the  stmcer,  did  whal  the  friaod  of  my  yovtii  had  not  dotx- 
-  ho  balfevod  my  word.  Ho  boeono  m]f  ftHher,  and  1  hi<i 
son.  My  mother  and  Maria  eheriahed  his  old  age ;  mc,  mi 
inoonqueraMe  deaire  to  travel  amaed  upon,  to  aee  the  world. 
and  to  dissipate  my  thoughts.  I  traversed  aa  a  miaaionan 
many  parte  of  Asia;  I  peoetrsted  even  into  China.  Tin* 
learning  of  the  Beat  opened  rich  wella  for  mir  aonl ;  and  n<>i 
leas  profitable  to  mo  waa  the  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  the  oower  of  religion,  which  I  had  acquired.  It 
waa  a  life  ftiU  of  labour,  often  full  of  Doril,  but  alao  full  of 
interest.  After  aome  years  of  thia  wmdariiif  lib  I  relumed 
to  my  family,  in  order  to  rseeivo  the  laal  sigh  of  my  bene- 
factor. 

^  1  wished  now  nerer  again  to  aeparato  from  mj  mother 
mod  Hii4er.  I  yearned  afUr  aome  ouietar  lifo,  after  aome 
r(>,';iilar  field  of  mertaoo.  Oeitain  anentific  worka  had  made 
my  nime  known  and  respeolsdt  and  in  a  charming  country, 
and  in  a  circle  of  belofod  poople,  I  might  have  lived  on 
calmly ;  but  a  feeling,  perhapa  aaore  irresistible  than  all 
others  which  move  or  conaume  the  hearts  of  man  on  earth, 
scttod  upon  me.  I  became  home-sick;  for  the  heaH  in 
alwaya  at  length  sasailed  by  this  longing,  and  diea  if  it  be 
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not  tppeaded.  Mighty,  mysterious,  wonderful  feeling ! — in- 
vincible power  of  attraction,  who  can  describe  thee,  who  can 
Tva'iBt  thee  ?  The  roots  of  the  human  heart  rest  in  the  soil 
of  home ;  they  draw  thence  their  life.  The  joys  and  sorrows 
of  childhood,  the  place  where  thou  hast  played,  the  wind 
whidi  fanned  thee,  thy  first  bteps  into  the  world  of  know- 
ledge, the  first  love — all  bind  us  indissolubly  to  that  spot. 

**  I  had  endured  much  in  life,  had  contended  with  much  in 
myself  and  in  others, — and  had  conquered ;  yet  to  this  feel- 
ing, which  consumed  me  like  a  burning  thirst,  I  succumbed. 
It  ia  related  of  a  Laplander,  who  had  gone  to  the  South,  that 
spite  of  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  glories  of  art,  he 
became  affected  with  home-sickness,  and  desired  nothing 
more  than  a  little  lump  of  snow  to  lay  upon  liis  head.  I  was 
like  him.  The  wildness  and  wintriness  of  the  North  drew 
me  with  irresistible  power  towards  it.  My  mother  and  sister 
OODOealed  a  similar  longing :  I  would  not  disquiet  them,  nor 
eipose  them  to  the  dancer  which  threatened  me  in  my  native 
land ;  but  I  thereby  fell  away  in  body,  and  lost  the  vigour  ot 
my  mind.  Like  the  banished  Foscari,  I  yearned  after  my 
native  land,  should  I  even,  like  him,  appease  this  yearning  at 
the  price  of  life. 

**  I  BOOD  discorered  that  I  was  not  alone  in  my  yearning. 
Maria,  younff  and  gay,  lived  only  in  the  present ;  but  my 
mother  Tisibly  decKnfrf,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  relisli 
for  life.  My  tenderness,  the  skill  of  the  ablest  physicians, 
availed  nothing ;  silent  and  melancholy,  she  hid  her  secret 
thoughts.  One  day  as  I  entered  her  room  I  found  her 
bathed  in  tears.  I  folded  her  in  my  arms,  and  conjured  her 
to  open  her  heart  to  me.  Then  said  she  soflly  and  painfully, 
*  Sweden  !*  '  Sweden  !*  I  eiclaimed  with  indescribable  ten- 
We  mingled  our  tears ;  we  pronounced  this  dear 
,  which  for  a  long  time  we  had  banished  from  our  con- 
venation,  probably  a  hundred  times.  O  it  was  a  madness,  it 
was  an  ecstacy.  *  O  my  son  !*  said  she,  '  I  must  see  Sweden 
again,  or  die.* 

**  *  We  will  away,  dear  mother,*  I  answered,  suddenly  re* 
solved  and  calm ;  '  we  will  there  live  and  die !'  From  this 
■KMnent  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  great  stone  was  rolled  from 
my  heart.  I  disposed  of  my  little  property.  We  set  out, 
and  foiiune  favoured  us.     We  saw  again  our  uutive  land!'* 

2i2 
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Herter  panted.  His  eret  were  filled  with  tetra,  and  \m 
•looped  down  and  kined  toe  moaij  crag.     He  then  went  on : 

**  I  waa  extremelj  changed ;  at  well  bj  the  flight  of  jeara 
aa  bj  the  aojoum  beneath  the  hot  sun  of  India.  I  waa  not 
recogniaed.  I  went,  howerer,  out  of  the  way  of  mj  former 
aoquaintanoea ;  jet  I  sought  out  one  of  my  judgea,  who 
during  mj  imDriaonment  had  shown  so  active  an  iutereat  on 
my  behalf,  and  discovered  myself  to  him.  He  waa  still  the 
same.  I  found  in  him  a  friend  and  protector.  From  him  I 
learned  that  there  waa  now  some  proapeet  of  mj  jnatification. 
People  had  conceived  a  suspicion  against  the  same  man,  the 
aeoretary  of  the  Count,  wno  had  appeared  aa  my  accuaar. 
Tliagr  deaired  that  hia  person  should  dkd  secured ;  but  he  had 
•■daeolY  disappeared,  and  apite  of  all  pursuit,  had  not  been 
again  diaoovereid.     I  was  promised  that  this  pursuit  ahould 


be  nroaecttted  anew,  and  with  redoubled  aeaL 

'^I  sought  for  myself  a  place  of  refuge  iar  ftom  the 
In  which  1  had  passed  my  youth,  and  choae  purpos 


district 
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wild,  solitarr,  and  littlo-frfquented  region.  Ky  mother,  who 
was  bom  in  Korth  Finroark,  was  rejoiced  again  to  breathe  the 
air  of  her  childhood.  Maria  felt  h«aalf  happy  in  every  place 
where  we  were  happy. 

'*  I  purohaaed  a  little  htm  ia  Ibis  country,  which  attracted 
me  eiactly  bevause  there  wia  yet  much  to  do  in  it;  br 
diligence  and  Ubour  thia  desert  waa  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  arable  and  productive  land.  I  gave  myaelf  out  for 
ao  BngUshman,  and  oecaaa  under  my  assumed  name  a 
BwedisE  ciltaen. 

**  Cirenmslancea,  which  it  would  lead  me  too  far  here  to 
ddaa,  canaed  v  Isftake  the  office  ahich  I  now  fill.     I 

was  deairoiaa  o:  d  of  activity.  I  loved  my  felbw-men  . 

1  knew  that  I  had  muuh  of  good  to  saj  to  them,  and  felt  that 
I  posasased  the  gift  of  impraaaing  my  inatructiona  unon  them 
I  ml  an  adm  drawing;  to  do  the  state  which  baa  repelled 
me  aoHM  banefli.  I  wiahed  through  my  present  lile  to  give 
evidence  of  the  Uameleaflieas  of  mj  paat  one,  in  caae  those 
charges  ahould  be  afreah  brona^t  /orward ;  and  reaolved  in 
my  Unt  hours  to  assemble  tny  nock  around  me,  and  aay,  *  I 

am  Edward  D ;  judge,  friends,  ye  who  know  me,  whether 

I  be  a  malefiM^tor  !* 

*'l  had  raiaed  myself  above  the  judginant  of  the  multitade, 
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because  it  wm  unjust — but  I  laid  much  value  on  their  just 
recognition  ;  moreover,  the  quiet  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  realm  could  not  be  verv 
much  beard  of.  Fomtten  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  only  iii 
that  circle  active  and  niown,  my  location  appeared  to  me  th'> 
moat  deeirable  to  long  aa  the  mysteries  which  darkened  my 
life  were  not  iiilly  explained.  The  inouiries  from  which  I 
entertained  the  greatest  hopes  produced  no  result ;  the  sus- 
pected person  could  not  be  discovered :  I  myself,  however, 
ured  in  the  mean  time  quite  unmolested.  I  became  even 
move  secure,  more  hopeful,  more  happy.  Often  have  I  during 
the  assemblings  of  the  good  men  of  my  parish  felt  again  the 
whole  joyousness  of  my  youth  revive  in  me — 1  have  forsotten 
the  past,  and  ^anced  void  of  care  into  the  future.  Years 
went  by.  I  saw  my  mother  grow  young  Agun*  Maria  bloom, 
and  friends  collect  themselves  around  us.  That  meeting  with 
Ld6r«nbeiffl  disturbed  me;  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
avoided  it.  He  was  Goont  Ludwig*s  friend,  and  his  keen 
observant  glance  is  soAeiently  known  to  me.  Nevertheless, 
I  tmsted  to  my  altered  exterior,  and  that  because  none  of 
my  former  acquaintance  had  hitherto  recognised  me.  Lof- 
venhemi  never  was  my  friend;  I  have  everything  to  fear 
from  him.  I  shall  as  little  escape  him  as  the  fate  which 
seems  to  ]^arsiia  me.  I  shall  calmly  await  the  threatening 
hour,  and  if  it  comes  light  out  the  fight." 

"Edward— Edward r  eicUimed  Philip  gloomily,  "thou 
art  then  innocent,  and  thou  canst  not  justify  tnyself  to 
the  world !  Thou  art  innocent,  and  art  pursued  with  the 
bbekest  eharges!  What  aignifies  then  a  Divine  Provi- 
■    ser 

Providence  P**  interposed  Heryey  with  a  mild  serious- 
I ;  "  his  operations  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  confusion 
of  tlua  world.  In  eternal  deamess  He  watches  over  us,  and 
sooner  or  later  festores  everything  to  eternal  order.  Para- 
doxes, violence,  crimes,  and  darkness,  will  be  always  found 
on  earth,  but  after  this  world  ccmes  another — after  the 
grave,  a  resurrection !  That  is  the  solving  of  the  riddle — 
the  mystery  of  Providence;  and  he  has  already  in  fact 
revealed  it  to  us!  Haa  not  the  Holiest  One  bled  on  earth, 
and  died  between  malefrctorsP  Has  He  not  risen  sgain, 
and  made  the  world  subject  to  Him  ?     Let  those  who  walk 
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in  the  dark,  that  path  of  the  divine  one,  look  on  Him  and 
not  complain.  Let  them  atiU  praiae  Ood  if  the  hand  of  tho 
executioner  binds  their  ejea,  for  Providence  Ufcar* 

**  Edward,  I  have  doohted  of  jour  innocence— can  jcm 
fornve  me  P" 

fidward  extended  him  his  hand.  Philip  prewed  it 
mentljr  to  hia  heart,  whiWt  he  Mid:  '*Bdwvd,  t] 
tliankji  for  yonr  goodneaa,  lor  yonr  cooidence!  What  I 
feel  for  ^ou  will  I  show  bj  mj  proceeding.  From  this 
hour  I  will  never  reat  till  jou  are  juatiAed.  Fear  not  Ldfven- 
heim ;  he  will  be  ailent — hia  honour  aa  well  aa  hit  own  in- 
tareat  are  guaranteea  for  him.  I  have  bound  him  bj  theae. 
LOfrcnheim  requirea  mj  help.  Bdward,  mj  heart  teUa  me 
that  I  ihall  detect  the  culprit;  you  thall  be  cleared,  and 
nothing  thall  prevent  jour  happinett;  vou  will  win  the 
lovelieat  and  moat  amiable  bemg  on  earth. ' 


••What  do  you  mean  r  liiMidid  Harvey  m  aiMtte. 

*<  Bdward,  you  muat  know  aU.  I  have  not  bean  able  to 
aee  the  union  of  beantjr  and  heavenly  goodneaa  without 
loving  and  worahipping  it.  But  I  did  not  underttand  my 
Ibeling  for  Nina  before  1  knew  that  the  k>ved  you  T* 

•*  Met  mer*  cried  Edward  haatily,  and  almoet  with  terror. 
"  Me,  unhappy  one  I  that  ia  not  true— that  ia  not  poaaibker* 

**!  aought  bar  one  day,**  aoiiliBBid  Fkilip-**!  aaw  her 
sitting  on  the  aeaft  of  Iwf  aba  baBMrad  berwlf  alooa.  I 
aiiproaohed,  becaute  I  heard  her  apeak ;  and  the  word  whteb 
the  pronounced,  in  a  tone  which  tne  angeki  in  heaven  might 
i;nvy  her,  waa — Edward,  yomr  name  !** 

Hervey  waa  excemvely  agitated.  "No— not  thai  ia  hn* 
potaible— iropoaaible  t*'  be  exdaimed,  whiltt  be  eoverad  hia 
eyea  with  hit  handa,  at  if  he  had  become  blinded. 

*'She  lovea  you,  Edward!  The  aweal  angel  of  heaven 
lovea  yon,  and  you  cannot  do  otherwiaa  than  return  her  love. 
Ton  are  worthy  of  bar,  and  it  will  be  aaay  for  you  to  win 
her." 

**To  win  berP*  eirhumed  Edward.  Heaven  and  bell 
battled  in  hia  aouL  He  concealed  hia  Rowing  conntonanee, 
and  was  ailent,  oveqpowerad  by  hk  aenaationa.  Al  leaglb, 
with  more  apparent  ealmnaai,  he  taid — **  Ton  hare  amd, 
Philip ;  I  am  annly  yaiaiiadtid  of  it.  Beaidea,  the  ohanca 
mention  of  my  name  indioatca  nothing  at  all.    It  would  bo 
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ridiculous  in  me  to  build  anj  hope  whatever  upoD  that.  I 
entreftt  you,  do  not  let  us  speak  further  about  it.  Already 
the  idea  of  haiing  gained  the  smaUest  space  in  her  heart 
awakens  the  moit  tantalizing  sufferings  in  mine.  Away  with 
these  entrandng,  confnaing  thoughts.  Tell  me,  Philip,  has 
Ldfrenbeim  exprwed  to  any  one  besides  you  what  he  sup- 
poses to  know  of  me  ?** 

**  No ;  and  he  will  not.  I  have  his  promise.  I  can  rely  upon 
it.  Besides,  I  shall  again  see  bim  on  my  journey,  and  both 
by  good  and  threatening  words  bind  faster  bis  tongue.  Woe 
to  him,  if  be  looae  it  on  this  afiair !  You  may  be  perfectly  at 
mt,  BdwanL** 

The  son  was  gone  down. 

"^  Let  us  go  home,"  said  Edward,  **  it  is  Ute.*' 

When  thej  arriTed  at  the  phice  where  the  path  to  Philip's 
difwged,  be  stopped,  and  said  softly — **  Edward,  I 
ben  leaTe  you.    Tell  me  again  that  you  forgive  my 
unwoKby  doubt — that  you  will  still  call  me  your  friend." 

Edward  extended  his  arms,  and  pressed  him  to  Inn  heart. 

Deeply  moved,  Philip  said — **  In  life  and  in  de.ith  depend 
uiwn  me.  O  that  I  could  but  purcbaae  back  thene  hours ! 
Could  I  but  teach  you  to  forget  my  weakness — my  doubt!'* 

"  Phili|),"  answered  Edward  warmly,  "  I  know  you.  Be- 
lieve me,  if  I  need  a  friend,  I  shall  come  to  you.*' 

Tet  another  beartj  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  two  friends 
separated.  Hervey  sood  reacMd  an  elevation  whence  Umeniis 
was  visible.  The  evening  red  burned  on  the  windows  of  the 
castle.  Involuntarily  Ilenrey  remained  standing,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  themselves  on  Nina's  windows.  Bitter-sweet  feel- 
ings filled  his  bosom;  his  heart  burned  with  the  warmest 
love  towards  ber.  He  was  vehemently  agitated.  Now  be 
calmed  his  seal,  and  pronounced  over  her  the  tenderest 
blessings.  "Peace  be  with  thee,  adored  angel!"  said  he 
softly.  "  Peace  and  joy  be  with  thee  I  May  no  disturbing, 
no  poisonoos  breath  approach  thy  heart,  thou  beautiful, 
affectionate  being !  I  can  r«»'""""*»  even  thyself  for  thy  sake. 
I  have  suffered  without  cc*i  ^,  I  can  also  love  without 

betraving  it.  Divinely  beuutiiui  must  it  be  to  live  by  th^ 
wide  tor  thee ;  oh !  divine  even  for  thee  to  die.  Bitter  is  it 
to  renoitnee  thee.  That  is  my  lot,  yet  far  from  thee  will  I 
watch  over  Hiee.  From  this  'l  iroe  I  will  seldomer  see  thee^ 
Bilenoe,  stormy  heart,  silence !" 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

PUA.yTA8MA0ORIA. 


Barkt  Chmoli  pil»nM 
TIm  iMt  ddaj  b  oW^— Bbixmax. 

Oki  ereniiig  the  neighboura  SMembled  from  fkr  and  near 
to  Utnenas  to  one  of  those  feasta  where  eommonlj  nothing 
but  the  aoul  keepa  fast.  But  against  this  chance  the  Coun- 
teas  waa  bent  on  providing — she  would  hare  a  \ire\j,  agree- 
able, and  gaj  oom|Muijr.  The  many  formalitiea  and  great 
preparations  are,  said  abe,  really  almoat  alwajs  the  caiaarM 
tluit  our  partiea  are  heavy  and  weariaome.  If  we  would 
peniiit  all  to  go  on  qu^ze  naturally,  quite  easily  and  aimplv. 
It  would  be  far  better.  To  thk  ease  and  nature  ahe  would 
uow  give  the  tone,  and  initiaie  her  neighboura  into  thia  new 
mode  of  aociety.  People  tboold  dance,  nut  for  the  most  part 
nothing  but  national  daneea,  and  to  no  other  mnaie  than  that 
of  the  pianoforte;  that  wotild  bring  life  into  aocietj,  the 
r'ounteaa  fiuioied.  There  ibonld  be  but  few  Hghta,  for  the 
Coonteaa  had  heard  of  dancing  in  •  bam  with  only  two 
tallow-candlea,  where  it  waa  (ar  livelier  than  at  any  court 
festivity.  The  supper  should  be  arranged  in  an  eaay  &ahion 
— no  tedioua,  heavy  aittang  at  table.  For  this  purpoae  a 
sideboard  ahould  be  aet  out ;  the  company  ahould  eat  stand- 
ing, and  the  gentlemen  wait  on  the  ladiea.  The  Countess 
honed  by  thia  meana  to  pvomole  politonoM  in  interoourae, 
and  vivacity  in  convemtion. 

The  Baroneas  U.  laughed  at  all  this  lightneaa  with  heavy 
pe^^de,  and  warned  the  Counteaa  of  the  evil  iaooe  of  thia  at- 
tanpt,  eapeeially  however  of  that  mii^ranwaa  in  her  qilandid 
aaloon ;  but  the  Counteaa  was  quite  enanoored  of  her  idea 
of  making  heroelf  popular.  With  a  little  aeerei  BOMlttefOua 
pleasure  the  Baroneas  H.  awaited  the  upahot  of  thia  party. 

The  gneota  arrived;  they  came  one  after  the  other  so 
slowly,  so  heavily,  so  indifferent,  and  did  nothing  except  fill 
the  room  and  spoil  the  air.  Nina  sought  with  melancholy 
the  kind  and  affectJopato  glanoe  which  gave  her  life, 
found  it  not,  and  all  beearoe  gloomy  to  her.  She  had 
Hervey  for  aeveral  days;   vhe  had  expected  him 
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rrerj  evening,  and  he  had  not  come.  A  disquiet,  liitherto 
unknown  to  her,  subdued  her  soul.  She  recollected  his  un- 
usual solemnity  during  the  last  moments  of  the  evening  at 
Tluma,  and  she  asked  herself  with  auxietj  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  this  change.  O  how  did  she  long  to  know  that  he 
WM  again  calm  and  happy  ! 

The  eompanj  danced ;  the  floors  shook,  the  windows  be- 
eame  laden  with  perspiration.  The  sun  had  already  gone 
down  with  unobserved  glory.  In  the  saloon  it  was  dark 
and  oppreasive.  ''Now/'  thought  the  Baroness  to  herself, 
"  begins  the  free  and  easy."  She  looked  at  the  weary  shapes^ 
that  with  ^ctaj  h/cea  and  without  the  slightest  sign  of  plea- 
sure moved  hither  and  thither  amidst  a  discordant  murmur- 
ing: 

Tinw  wcart  w«  Um  bomcspon ; 
TbiM  atrik*  wt  VogMhm. 

The  Countesa  and  the  Colonel,  who  hitherto  had  danced 
diKsenthr  together,  became  at  length  tired. 

The  oaroneaa,  aa  it  regarded  the  advancement  of  pleasure 
would  not  remain  idle,  particularly  as  she  had  promised 
the  Counteea  to  undertake  the  conversation.  She  brought 
varioua  aubjects  on  the  tapis  amongst  her  lady  neighbours ; 
but  beaidea  apple-souffle  and  plum-cakes,  she  found  nothing 
which  would  take  with  the  good  housewives,  and  therefore 
took  her  resolution,  and  benn  to  talk  of  nothing  besides 
potatoea  and  tucking-pigs,  which,  larded  with  some  suitable 
aoecdotea  from  Paradise  of  these  interesting  little  animals, 
prodooed  the  beat  effect.     But  a  still  greater  sensation  did 

she  make,  as  along  with  the  Miaaea  x she  joked  with 

Doctor  X- —  of  Uroea,» 

After  Nina  had  danced  aeveral  times,  she  begged  pardon 
of  her  partner  and  left  the  dunce,  which  at  this  moment  in- 
describably oppreased  her.  She  placed  herself  at  the  window, 
and  observed  tne  forms  which  sate  around  the  hall.  The  dark, 
indiflerent  looks,  the  frequently  peevish  countenances,  made 
an  unpleasant  impression  upon  her.  She  thought  on  him 
whoae  glance,  whoae  words,  operated  so  auspiciously  on  all ; 


*  TIm  MrtlMriH  bM  Mm>  Um  fm  Nordlaod.  .She  holds  it  to  be  rtrj  ponible 
that  tb«  hSm  tbtre  an  fight  at  Um  cKni,  aud  mterrsting  a«  Corinne ;  that  the 
mtlman  art  aa  perfincf  a*  OraadaMW.  8be  doca  not  dcacribe  thiofr*  m  viej-  are 
dWTi    aba daatnota  toas  ootj  mbkh  aba  kwwa  ii  tf«f;'»b«f«  met  with. 
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on  his  rich  heart,  I  is  fresh  vigour,  and  the  ascendancy  of  his 
spirit.  Wonderiful  and  powerful  feelings  sprung  up  in  her 
bosom.  "  When  shall  I  see  him  again?  Shall  I  ever  see 
him  again  ?**  These  questions  she  involuntarily  threw  forth. 
She  believed  that  it  would  do  her  good  could  she  but  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  church-tower  near  which  Hervey  lived.  She 
wiped  a  pane  and  gased  through  ;  the  evening  twilight,  how- 
erer,  already  shrouded  every  object,  and  near  and  far  all  waa 
dark.  At  once  it  seemed  to  Nina  as  if  her  life  might  thence- 
forward thus  darken  and  become  deep  night ;  as  ii  the  re- 
cently past  sweet  life  were  nothing  but  a  dream.  She  glanced 
at  the  dancing,  heavjr,  shadow-likiB  shapes>-they  sprung  to 
and  fro,  repeating  their  moiveiiiaiitt  inoetHUitly : 

Tbos  wnv*  «•  Uw  IwoMifaBt 
Ttat  sliikf  w  tofMlMri 

WckwvUm  liMnwiwn, 

Onnii  liMpthii  T 
AadhttfatsimtUifj.fljI 

An  unspeakable  sensation  of  anxiety  took  possession  of  Nina. 
She  longed  to  be  forth  from  amid  the  leaping  figures,  forth 
out  of  the  dark  vapourv  room ;  she  longea  for  air — life !  A 
diuinass  and  extreme  uintnass  seised  her;  she  passed  reso- 
lutel?  before  the  homespun-weaving  daneers  wIk>  flitted  to 
and  fro,  and  lefl  the  room,  and  the  iMcking  sound  of  the  ever- 
lasting *'  fly !  fly  !**  seeemed  to  pursue  her. 

Clara,  who  with  much  good-nature  was  labouring  in  the 
dance,  sent  afVer  the  fleeting  Nina,  whoee  mood  she  seemed 
to  comprehend,  a  ghinoe  of  tender  sympathy,  and  kindly  her- 
self continued  to  forget  her  own  neculiar  feelings,  and  to 
devote  herself  to  render  others  satisnad. 

Nina  threw  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  went  with 
unsteady  feet  down  the  steps,  and  found  herself  speedily  in 
the  firesh  air.  Ah!  it  was  beautiful  without.  Moonlight, 
stariight,  and  the  ruddy  flush  of  evening  at  onoe  streamed 
over  her.  Pure  as  crvstal  the  air  voluptuou»ly  embraced  her 
limbs.  The  silver  veil  of  dew  lay  over  field  and  wood.  All 
was  still,  full  of  repose,  full  of  enjoyment ;  all  so  lovely,  so 
paradisiacally  beautiful. 

Nina  breathed  deeply,  breathed  lightly,  inhaled  the  fresh 
air,  and  looked  up  to  the  stars.  New  life  streamed  into  her 
heart.     The  load  which  she  had  just  now  felt  on  her  breast. 
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Was  gone.  "  O  my  God,  thy  world  is  beautiftil  !**  she  whispered, 
and  stretched  forth  her  arms  towards  nature  and  lite.  Tears 
fell  fVom  her  eyes — she  wiped  them  away  with  her  shawl. 
She  thought  of  Hervey,  and  a  vivid  feeling  of  sad  pleasure 
passed  through  her  frame.  Light  as  the  roe  she  sprang  down 
the  footpath  towards  the  valley,  and  here  a  dewy  flower 
touched  ner  dress,  there  she  awoke  a  little  bird  out  of  its  light 
slumber,  which  greeted  her  with  an  afiectionate  twitter.  If 
one  might  compare  the  dancers  in  the  hall  with  the  shades 
of  Erebus,  Nina  resembled  a  shade  out  of  the  Elysian  fields, 
so  white,  80  airy  and  light,  so  beautifully  floated  she  away 
Moid  nature  intoxicated  with  spring. 

At  Nina's  Best  she  paused.  The  tree  had  intercepted  the 
dew-drops — the  seat  of  turf  was  dry.  Nina  sate  down.  The 
rose-hedges  stood  in  full  bloom,  and  breathed  forth  the  most 
delicious  odours.  A  thousand  insects  hummed  over  them, 
whilst  they  intoxicated  themselves  from  their  chalices.  The 
little  spring  murmured  caressingly  as  a  playful  child  ;  and 
reflecting  ul  the  lights  of  heaven,  lay  in  majestic  rest  the 
inftnite  sea. 

How  oft  had  Nina  here  sate  by  Hervey's  side,  listened  to 
his  beautiful  language,  and  felt  glad  and  happy  !  She  called 
back  his  look,  his  voice,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  per- 
ceived his  melodious  tones.  There  seemed  to  float  harmonies 
through  the  air.  At  first  Nina  regarded  this  as  the  sport  of 
her  fancy,  but  as  there  rose  a  livelier  breeze  these  tones  be- 
came more  plain  to  her  listening  ear.  They  appeared  to 
proceed  from  amid  the  boughs  of  the  tree  under  which  she 
sate ;  and  she  speedily  discovered  that  an  .£olian  harp  was 
fastened  in  its  top.  Now  she  recollected  to  have  said  to 
Hervey  one  evening  that  she  wished  once  to  hear  these  to 
her  yet  unknown  tones,  and  tears  of  gratitude  gushed  from 
luT  eyes.  She  thought  on  him,  on  his  friendship,  more 
delightful  than  the  odour  of  roses  or  the  tones  of  JEolian 
harps  on  the  wind — more  cheering  than  the  freshness  of  the 
sea,  than  the  light  of  heaven. 

Suddenly  the  image  of  Count  Ludwig  stood  before  her 
soul.  A  Jeath-shudder  cramped  her  heart — she  turned  her 
gaze  away  in  horror.     She  fixed  it  again  on  Heney,  and  all 

IS  beautiful  and  good  as  before.  "  Were  he  but  my 
brother  I"  she  sighed. 
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At  this  moment  there  seemed  to  fall  a  ■hadow  on  her 
boaom  and  her  arms  which  were  croa«ed  upon  it.  She 
thought  with  griet  on  the  shadow  which  darkened  Hervcv's 
life.  She  opened  her  arms  and  dosed  them  again  an  if  she 
would  seise  the  shadow,  and  said — **  I  will  pluck  thee  from 
his  life — I  take  thee  prisoner — thou  slialt  no  more  trouble 
his  days.'*  The  shape  whose  shadow  Nina  enfolded  bent 
back  a  bough  of  the  rose>fenoe,  and  Edward  Uerrejr  stood 
before  her. 

She  sprang  hastily  up  with  a  cry  of  joy.  He  stepped 
backward,  and  said~''Do  I  disturb  you?  Shall  I  with- 
dnw?** 

**  Oh  no,  no  !'*  answered  Nina,  whilst  she  slightly  trembled, 
ret  she  gazed  at  him  with  confidence  and  a  joy  which  filled 
his  heart  with  purest  delifht.  She  knew  not  herself  how  it 
happened,  but  unconsciouwr  he  was  at  her  side,  and  her 


rested  in  his  as  it  had  so  oAea  done  before.    They  dasosoded 
together  to  the  sea  shore.    He  saw  that  her  eountenaoee  was 


pale,  and  bore  traeeo  of  mflering.  He  felt  an  intense  desire 
to  do  her  good,  and  hia  words  were  more  eordial  and  tender 
than  they  had  naoally  been.  She  Ustaoed  to  him  with  a 
•mile  of  happiness.  Oh,  how  happy  were  they  in  this  hour 
— how  did  tbeir  hearts  hyre  one  anoiberl 

They  soon  found  Ihtiielfi  by  tha  sei  they  two  alone  in 
the  infinite  space.  BQmkOB  reigned  on  the  water,  silenoe  in 
the  immeasurable  vault  abore  them.  Bileotly  also  stood 
they ;  but  their  hearto  beat  lond.  From  the  depths  of  the 
wood  and  the  sea  aroee  atnuige,  soil,  charming,  and  voluptuous 
▼apours,  like  the  fanlaitie  forms  with  which  the  imA< 
ooee  peopled  theoL  In  Henrer's  soul  reigned  disq« 
over  the  mind  of  Nina  an  afleotaonafee  repoee  had 
itaelC  whieh  ahe  always  experiaooed  in  the  preeenee  o( 
Uerrey.  The  scene  which  now  developed  itself  to  their 
gaae  had  alwa^  made  a  great  impression  upon  her,  even  at 
this  moment  it  weighed  on  her  neart,  but  not  painfully  as 
before. 

Softly  and  with  a  nearly  tremulous  voice,  she  said,  as  the 
■aaed  up  at  the  stars :  **  \Vliat  an  immensity  1  what  power ! 
It  bows  me  down.  Behold  there  millions  of  worlds  above 
us;  and  behind  these,  yel  other  millions  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye!  there,  where  our  imaginationa,  our  thoughts^ 


^r^  iii^t 


Uiliuniii 
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cannot  reach ;  there,  in  the,  to  us,  invisibilit)*,  they  wander 
from  one  infinitude  to  another !  Unfathomable  creation ! 
What  is  man  before  the  Lord  of  Eternity  ?  Does  He  see 
him  ?  Can  Ue  observe  us  ?*'  And  Nina  covered  her  dazzled 
eyes  with  her  hands. 

"  Will  you  set  bounds  to  His  creation  ?"  asked  Hervey, 
**  set  bounds  to  His  love  and  His  power  to  call  forth  hio 
creatures,  to  elevate  and  make  them  happy !  Ah !  the  inh- 
nitude  of  creation  is,  to  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  the 
best  jBTOund  of  tranquillity." 

"  Of  tranouillity  ?"  asked  Nina  mildly. 

**  Tranquillity  in  Gkxi,**  continued  Hervey  with  the  deepest 
feeling.  Here  he  paused,  and  then  again  went  on.  *'  A II 
the  worlds  live  for  one  another,  and  operate  on  each  other, 
although  in  an  invisible  manner ;  silently  work  they  all  at 
the  web  of  beauty  and  happiness,  which  the  All-good  from 
eternity  to  eternity  has  unfolded  before  all  created  beings. 
Great  is  the  Creator,  worthy  of  all  adoration, — yes !  but 
even  on  this  account,  because  he  reveals  himself  also  in  the 
very  smallest  thing,  and  because  the  smallest  feeling  and 
thinking  being  is  of  as  much  value  to  him  as  the  greatest  of 
his  heavenly  bodies.  The  earth  on  which  the  Saviour  walked, 
be  has  overarched  with  her  canopy  of  stars,  that  his  children 
may  behold  that  he  is  as  migh^  as  he  is  full  of  love.  Ah ! 
glance  freely  and  full  of  confidence  up  to  heaven,  for  it  is  also 
created  fur  thee  !** 

**  I  believe  it — oh,  I  will  believe  it  !**  said  Nina,  whilst  she 
again  fixed  her  weeping  e^es  on  the  stars.  **  Edla  has  also 
told  me  the  same— Vet  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  me  to  bear 
this  sight.  There  have  been  times  when  at  the  sight  of  the 
Stan  1  must  have  fallen  to  the  earth.  Ah !  long  did  all  the 
objects  which  surrounded  me  make  a  most  strange  and  me- 
lancholy impression  upon  me,  and  long  did  I  appear  to  myself 
but  as  a  wandering  shadow.  Often  did  I  feel  within  me  and 
around  me  an  infinite  void.  Now  it  is  better — much  better ! 
Life  is  lighter,  clearer,  since *'she  paused. 

**  Since  P'*  said  Hervey,  eager  for  the  word  which  should 
ff>llow. 

**  Since  you  have  done  me  so  much  good !"  said  Nina 
with  cordiality  but  with  composure.  **  Since  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  you,  I  nm  happier,  better!'* 
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"  God  18  good !"  said  Henrer  with  deep  emotion 

''  Yet,  infinitely  beneficial  otTe  you  oeen  to  me,'*  coo* 
tinned  Nina»  earned  awaj  hj  the  feeling  which  lometuiiea 
cauaea  ua  to  speak  aa  if  we  were  already  free  inhabitanta  of 
beaveiL  **  Even  in  this  hour,  in  which  1  stand  here  with  you 
in  the  presence  of  Infinitude,  I  feel  that  it  does  not  affect  me 
as  usnal.  I  feel  myself  stronger  when  you  are  with  me.  I 
have  nerer  had  a  brother,  I  beliere  it  would  have  made  me 
happy !  Permit  me  to  say  it,  I  have  often  wiahed  that  you 
were  my  brother.  I  wiah  to  be  tout  aiater,  like  Maria.  Oft 
have  I  felt  how  calmlr  I  ahoula  then  paM  through  life  by 
your  side,  and  fear  nothing,  before  nothing  more  titsmble.*** 

He  gazed  at  her  with  iiicx|tn*M(ible  love,  and  passionate 
feelings  awoke  in  hia  boaom.  8Ue  was  by  him,  so  beautiful, 
•0  sweet,  so  bewitching ;  he  now  belieTea  in  her  lore,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  abe  must  become  hia.  He  burned  with 
desire  to  press  her  to  his  heart  as  his  wife ;  loving,  nrotecting 
^>^t  Koing  with  her  hand  in  hand,  heart  to  heart,  from  world 
to  world.  Ineifable  felicity!  Already  he  opened  bis  arms 
involuntarily,  already  were  hia  lipa  abont  to  pronomioe  the 
Moed  pnjer  for  an  everinting  union,  when  the  eonaeious- 
ne«  or  tMt  which  tepanrted  bun  from  her  seited  him  with  a 
terrible  pang— the  reooUeetion  of  the  akadow  which  cov(>n*d 
his  past  life.  With  an  indeaeribable  agony  he  turned  himm-lf 
away,  and  said  only  theae  words — "  I  would  give  my  life  to 
contribute  to  your  nappfawaa,  if  it  could  but  promise  happi- 
neas  ;  but  I  am  poor — oondemr.rd  to  renounce " 

**  Tou  auficr,  said  Nina  whilst  she  approached  him— the 
eipreaaion  of  the  deepest  pain  on  her  beautifiil  ooontenanoe; 
**  you  snflhr,  and  are  so  good.  Tell  me,  can  nothing  then  be 
done  ?     Say  that  it  can,  or  say  that  you  are  not  unhappy.** 

'*  That  I  cauuot  now  say !  At  this  moment  I  feel  all  the 
bittemeaa  of  my  miaery.  In  my  vonth  circumstances  oc- 
curred which  made  my  life  wretched,  and  moat  so  at  this 
moment  in  which  I  feel  that  they  separate  me  from  you.** 
m  meP**  aaked  Nina  aatonished.  and 


"  And  why  from  me  P**  aaked  Nina  aatonished,  and  with 
grief  **  That  may  not  be.  BeoMin  aa  befiMe  my  friend,  my 
fraternal  friend.     What  ean  aeparate  ua  ?*' 

•  Ok,  tfaajrasa  Wfimsthiit  WssasiiatC  lM«  SMk  o«t  •raaMftr)*^  pwrt 
iMsrt,  ytnj  MM Wn*v«a  thai  •kawlj  skj*  hitn  Jm  pait  of  aa  ordiaatv  Afaiv 
Usi«rUll-.MBwfllI-«tiJkatedl 
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"  Can  you  annihilate  the  past  ?  Can  the  dead  arise  from 
the  grave,  and  become  witnesses  of  the  truth  ?  Can  you 
tear  out  the  tongues  of  the  serpents  of  calumny,  or  forbid 
them  to  sting  P     No,  no  !     No  happiness  is  decreed  for  me 

And  yet — yet **     He  was  sileut,  overpowered  by  the 

vehemence  of  his  feelings. 

Nina  understood  him  not ;  but  painfully  moved  by  his 
words,  and  by  the  desire  to  tran(|uilli8e  him,  she  said  with 
feminine  tact,  "  Perhaps  I  can  do  it.  Who  knows  ?  Provi- 
dence has  armed  many  a  feeble  hand  with  wonderful  power 
'      ■         a  hope?  *  " 


^  Is  there  a  hope  r  is  there  a  possibility  ?  is  there  any 
prospect  ?"  said  Uervey  to  himself.  "  No ;  all  is  dark  in 
the  future.  No,  angel,  thou  canst  not  do  it.  I  may  not 
desire  it.     Never!  never!** 

In  silence  they  walked  on  together.  A  radiant  shooting- 
star  spun  its  glittering  thread  from  heaven  to  the  dark  earth 
below.  This  little  circumstance,  which  Nina  took  for  a  good 
si^  threw  her  into  an  immoderate  joyousness.  "  Away 
with  doubts  !*'  cried  she.  "  Away  with  shadows  from  the 
kinsrdom  of  shadows !  They  are  the  enemies  of  life.  Has 
!  racle  now  as  formerly,  to  determine  the  issues  of 

lie,  and  to  give  the  solution  to  man^  a  dark  riddle  ? 
I  will  demand  it,  I  will  ask  it  in  the  silent  night.  I  will  ask 
it  for  us  bot)i.     I,  too,  will  for  once  gUnce  into  my  future." 

She  sprang  rapidly  some  steps  forward,  took  playfully  a 
handful  of  stones,  and  turned  oerself  gaily,  with  her  shawl 
flung  back,  and  with  her  heavenly  countenance  irradiated 
with  the  light  of  the  stars,  towards  the  sea.  With  a  wonder- 
ftil  sweetDSSi  rung  through  the  stillness  of  the  night  her 
porv  silver  tones,  as  slowly  and  with  a  comic  seriousness  she 
proooonoed  the  following  words :  **  Invisible  power!  which 
givest  us  signs  through  stars,  through  animals,  yea,  some- 
times through  lifeless  things — Mysterious  Voice!  which  at 
times  speakest  when  human  wisdom  is  dumb — Spirit,  Angel, 
or  Demon,  thoa  who  whisperest  what  thou  knowest  of  the 
everlasting  decree  hear  my  prayer!  Answer  the  question 
in  our  bosoms — give  us  a  token  of  our  future  fate — tell  us 
that  which  shall  come — give  us  a  sipi  of ** 

Nina*s  voice  became  involuntarily  more  earnest  till  at 
length  she  trembled  before  the  boldness  of  her  own  words. 
.tthe  oeesed  suddenly,  and  flung  the  stones  which  she  hold  in 
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her  hand  into  the  tea.  At  thia  moment  Herrej  raited  hie 
arm  to  hold  her  hack,  but  it  wai  too  late ;  he  let  it  fall  with 
the  expression,  as  if  be  would  aay,  **  ChildishDeaa  !**  The 
atones  fell  spUshing  into  the  water,  and  all  a^in  waa  silent. 
The  stars  burned  tranquillj  on,  an^  no  Toice  made  iteelf 
heard  in  answer  to  Nina*s  queries.  Tet  suddenly  there 
rsiaed  itself  from  behind  the  rock  called  **  The  Bbck  Man,'* 
A  speetre,  aa  out  of  the  depths  of  the  m^  which  glid  abnff 
like  •  human  figure  in  a  winding-sbeefc.  Slowljr  it  paced 
along  the  water  directlr  towards  the  mi  where  Nina  and 
Henrer  stood.  A  cold  breath  waa  breatoed  from  it.  Henrey 
eoDoaaied  the  horror  whiefa  thia  spectacle  oocasiimed  hinu 
With  arms  crossed,  be  surveyed  unchanged  the  strange 
ahape,  yet  rather  with  a  ripd  than  a  tranquil  gate.  Its 
effect  on  Nina  was  more  startling.  *'  O  horrible !  woe  is 
me  !**  she  exclaimed  with  suppressed  Toice,  oorering  her  free 
with  both  her  handa. 

"  Beliere  ma,**  aaid  Harrej,  "  this  apparition  is  not  for 
you." 

Nina  did  not  hear  him.  "  Ah— I  know,  I  know  what  it 
portends/'  said  she  trembling.  "^  Seel  that  is  the  darkness, 
the  eold—the  two  torn  of  m?  life— who  come  again  to  aeiae 
me,  and  to  chill  my  heart,  x  ou  had  baniahed  them  from  my 
existenee — I  hare  again  called  them  forth ;  yea,  I  shall  again 
frll  their  prey.     Oh,  what  an  answer  to  my  question  !*' 

In  the  mean  time  the  spectrr  cUd  in  the  winding-elMH't 
had  changiMl  its  form,  and  presented  iteelf  now  aa  a  ahape  of 
mist.  It  led  with  it  a  whole  boat  of  indeterminate  forma, 
wbieb  came  forth  constantly  in  denaer  orowda  and  with 
greater  rapidity  from  behind  the  Black  Kan.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  beaTon  waa  clouded,  and  the  sea  wrapped  in  er«*y 
fog.  liervey  saxed  with  unaltered  mien  at  the  pale  shadow, 
shspes,  and  then  said — "80,  only  mist— only  miat.  Ah. 
childishnees,  childishness  !** 

**  Say  not  bo  !*'  implored  Nina  with  anxioua  eamaatness 
'*  Ah,  Uieae  mists,  I  fear  roe,  are  the  most  sctual  acoomp|ani- 
menta  of  my  life !  And  thia  abape^— tell  me  it  reminds 
me •• 

**  Of  what?**  demanded  Herrey,  in  wonder  and  disquiet, 
as  he  drew  near  to  her. 

*'  Of  him        of  that  person  with  whom  my  frte  is  united. 
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of  bim  whom  I  do  not  and  cannot  love,  and  yet  to  whom 

I  shall  belong !     Oh,  that  cold,  terror-inspiring  form  !" 

Heney  fixed  a  l«)ok  of  the  moet  rigid  horror  upon  her. 

"  1  tthould  have  spoken  of  this  sooner,"  continued  Niua, 
trembling.  **  I  woiud  have  done  it 1  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition  Ah  !  I  would  fain  hide  it  from  myself.     But  so  it 

is;  £iUa*8  wish,  my  father's  and  my  own  weakness,  have 
decided  my  fiite 1  have  riven  my  word '* 

Heirey  eeixed  her  arm  witn  a  conTulsive  vehemence,  whilst 
with  a  supprened  voice  be  exclaimed — "  Nina  betrothed  ? 
and  now — now  first  do  I  hear  of  it  ?'*  and  he  cast  at  her  a 
wild  and  stem  glanoe. 

This  was  the  first  time.  His  stem  glance  cut  Nina  to  the 
heart ;  she  was  unable  to  restrain  the  exclamation — "  Ah ! 
you  hurt  me  !*'  Hastily  he  let  go  her  arm,  and  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand. 

•*  Forgive  me  !'*  said  he  confusedly — "  I  know  not  what  I 
do." 

**  Tou  hare  hurt  me  !'*  she  exclaimed  with  a  mixture  oi 
irtunful  and  afiectionate  joy,  as  she  showed  him  the  mark  on 
tier  arm,  which  he  had  vehemently  pressed.     She  kissed  it. 

She  knew  not  what  she  did — but,  young  maiden,  do  thou 
not  likewise. 

Hervey  gased  at  her  while  he  battled  with  the  wild  storm 
^^\\'H•\\  raged  in  his  bosom.  Suddenly  he  subdued  it,  threw  an 
atV«  itionaleslance  at  her,  and  said  with  a  voice  whose  expres- 
sion it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe — **  Farewell  !'* 
aiid  disappeared  rapidly  in  the  darkness. 

The  mists  surrounded  Nina  with  their  fantastic  forms,  and 
folded  her  in  their  cold  arms.  Was  she  more  bodily  than 
these  ?  She  scarcely  knew.  Her  whole  life — that  which  had 
just  occurred — her  whole  being — all  was  to  her  dark,  dim, 
and  incomprehensible.  She  leaned  against  a  rock;  and 
while  she  gazed  silently  into  the  world  of  mist,  she  sighed 
forth  softly  Hervey*s  last  words,  without  rightly  understand- 
ing them. 

Suddenly  she  heard  herself  called  by  name.  She  recognised 
Clara's  voice,  yet  she  acquired  power  to  answer  only  when 
Clara  had  approached  quite  near  to  her.  Clara  devoted  to 
her  instantly  the  greatest  tenderness  and  care.  She  wrapped 
h«r  in  a  warmer  shawl,  troubled  her  vith  no  questions,  out 

2k 
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neeiTad  bar  m  a  tiok  child,  and  conducted  her  in  fileooe  back 
to  the  ceftie.  Niiw  permitted  her  to  do  m  the  pleeaed— her 
ittrength  wmm  exhAueted.  **  Lean  on  me ;  support  yourself  on 
me,"  Mud  CUn,  m  ihe  folded  her  «rm  round  Nma's  waist, 
and  Nina  reclined  her  head  on  Clara's  shoulder. 

"  You  do  me  good,'*  said  Nina  oordiallj.  In  fiM;t  there 
are  beings  whoee  quiet  care,  naj,  whose  feiy  presenoe,  im- 
mediatelj  doea  one  good. 


CHAPTKBXXXnL 
■ini-TABLBa,  Ajro  svcb  ltkb. 
Ob,  Mn— Ok,  mtn  1— Tit  Lmm'. 

W{m  aad  plMM  ami  MMnMb*^— BiLUlA*. 

Iv  the  oasUe,  the  oompaof  poised  to  rest  themaalTes  tdivr 
an  rxhaustintf  masorka.    The   Baroness   H.  implored  the 
Countess  to  sEoiien  **  the  Monj,*'  and  to  allow  supper  to  be 
L    She  also  ooonseUed  her  to  crown  the  meal  with  aome 


champi^ne.  Althoiifh  it  waa  acarosljr  eleren  o'clock,  the 
Countsas  jrei  eompUed  with  the  wish  of  the  Baroness,  and 
hoped  that  after  supper  things  would  grow  more  animated. 
The  Barooeas  hoped  so  too.  The  Coontesa  oidersd  the 
supper  to  be  served.  Bj  degrees  all  the  gentlemen  dif>. 
appeared  from  tl»e  saloon ;  the  Udies  sate  still,  in  pat 
expectation  of  what  should  arrire.  But  ibr  a  b^ff  u:..t 
tii<  n>  came  nothing  at  alL  The  Countess  became  fidget  v. 
r^     llf,  she  herself  went  out,  in  order  to  call  upon  thegr!"^- 

'o  attend  the  ladiea  with  all  sorts  of  dmautie*.     K. 
wu^iUjr! — or  rather,  O  Saturn  and  Minotaur '.—  what  a  -< 
preaented  iteelf  to  her  ostm!    The  gentlemen  were  ston 
the  side-tablea,  and  puUeta,  aandwichea,  salads^  and  pastn, 
vanished  in  a  twinkling  beneath  their  haoda.    HeUnchoIy 
prospect  for  the  ladiea!     In  utter  deapair  the  Couuteas 
humed  to  the  Baroness,  in  order  to  find  Baron  IL,  whose 
office  it  should  hare  been  to  acquaint  the  gentlemen,  with 
good-humour  and  easy  gallantnr,  with  what  ahe  proposed  to 
introduce,  and  with  brave  example  to  lead  the  war.     He  was 
not  m  the  saloon.    The  sinner  I  where  was  be  then  ?    The 
Counteaa  rushed  nearly  breathless  into  the  Baroncts's  rooo^ 
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nAiere  she  found  the  Baron  anxiously  and  tenderly  busied 
•bout  his  wife,  who  had  exerted  herself  too  much  in  the 
heat,  and  waa  taken  unwell.  The  dreadful  news  which  the 
CounteM  brought  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  invalid 
into  such  an  immoderate  paroxysm  of  laughter,  that  the 
Countess  took  it  ill,  and  the  ^aron  wavered  betwixt  the 
desire  to  join  in  the  merriment  and  fear  lest  it  might  do  his 
wife  aoY  mischief.  Moved,  however,  by  the  trouble  of  the 
Countess,  and  almost  pot  out  of  the  room  with  force  by  liis 
wife,  be  hastened  to  leoiiee  to  order  what  mi^ht  yet  possibly 
idmifc  of  sacb  re«tonitioD.  Baron  H.  said  it  was  really  no 
trifle  thus  saddenly  and  determinedly  to  assail  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  side-table;  yet  he  resolved  to  spare  no  labour 
to  reduce  the  coolbaion  which  his  delay  had  occasioned,  lie 
procured  at  the  side^table,  after  some  exertion  of  his  to  us 
weU-known  good  lungs,  a  hearing,  and  made  the  gentlemen, 
in  a  livefy  manner,  acquainted  with  the  proposition  of  the 
Counten;  but  he  very  prudentlv  restrained  his  laughter  :it 
the  aniTersal  consternation  which  his  harangue  produced. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  quite  disposed  to  protect 
against  this  measure  as  utterly  unconstitutional ;  others  took 
the  aflkir  on  its  amusing  side.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
question  here  was  not  simply  of  politeness,  but  of  humanity  ; 
and  although  Ere  did  Adam  an  unlucky  service  in  giving  hiin 
the  apple,  ?et  one  has  never  beard  that  he,  on  that  account, 
compelled  berto  tuilBr  hunger  as  a  punishment.  The  gentle- 
■MB,  therefore,  resoWed  to  procure  something  to  eat  for  the 
ladies,  eoet  what  it  would ;  and  th€*y  began  immediately  to 
march  out  with  whatever  stood  next  to  hand  on  the  side- 
table.  Baron  H.  placed  himself,  with  a  dish  of  untouched 
bread  and-butter,  at  the  head  of  the  procession  ;  the  Iron- 
master  P.  P.  followed  with  an  aKsiette  of  citron-cream  ;  the 
Doctor  from  U.  had  the  salad,  one  had  seized  the  chickens, 
another  the  sauce,  and  so  on.  So  it  went  on,  heaven  knows 
how,  but  at  all  e^'ents  not  *' lightly.**  The  young  Miss  Y. 
mtt  only  salad ;  Madame  R.  must  begin  with  a  cream ; 
Madame  T.  got  nothing  whatever  of  either  ; — the  Countess 
was  on  the  verge  of  distraction.  The  ladies  who  made  their 
supper  in  a  most  chaotic  medley — if  they  were  so  happy  as 
to  get  an  J  at  all — were  out  of  humour.  The  gentlemen 
themselves  wanted  to  eat,  and  waited  on  the  ladies  with  any* 

2k2 
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thin^  but  "  eaae.**  The  oonfiuion  incroMcd  ereiy  muiutt 
jofftliDff  and  unpleaaantneatM,  spilled  MUioe,  broken  glaaees, 
creat  disorder,  and  general  discontent.  But  bang!  putf,  puff, 
bang!  the  champagne  corks  fly.  The  Baroness  steps  in  with 
a  foaming  glass  and  giTea  the  king's  health.  The  spirita  of 
the  oompany  revive  again,  and  out  of  the  deep  gulph  of  the 
champagne  the^  drink  fresh  courage.  They  joke,  they  Uugh, 
they  grow  obliging ;  the  music  i^ikes  up,  and  bey  I  again 
goea  off  the  dance ;  and  now  com  mmort. 

Pity  thsv  the  dance  is  intermpted !  No,  not  a  pity  !  An 
interruption  i»  piquant.  Trardllers  arrire,  and  the  company 
sees  it«elf  inerea«cd  by  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  and  an 
Ktiglish  lord  with  his  huiy,  who  altoonilier  are  on  the  way  to 
Tonioa,  to  see  the  midnight  sun.  lliey  had  leiten  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Countess,  who  in  her  former  trmveb  abitiad 
had  made  the  acouaintanee  of  the  parents  or  relatifea  of  the 
strangers.  The  CountMa  was  d^igfated  to  reeeiTe  them,  and 
to  refresh  her  youthful  reeollaotioiia.    The  rest  of  the  oom« 


panr,  too,  were  pleased,  PArtlr  beoauae  two  of  the  atraogers 

ittr  V  joined  in  the  ttaea,  and  partly  beeauae  they 

at!  .rn  an  eitra  apectade,  eapacialjjr  Lady  Louina, 

« '  and  manner  eoold  Dol  M  iUMestly  nolieed. 

•  national  dance,  wUeh  jual  tbao  terminated, 

tiui  by  the  Frenchman  to  be  **io»$i  tk  fini  piquamie** 

L .  ly  l/o'uisa  **  a  very  pretty  dance,**  and  or  the  Oenuan 

**  herrlieh,"  ^et  the  compan?  nasspd  oo  to  English  dancee 

and  woltxes,  m  which  the  innaottanta  of  the  north  were  as 

much  at  home  aji  the  strangers ;  and  to  Freoch  onaa,  whose 

tours  and  evolutions  the  Frenchman  unwearedly  but  in  vain 

exerted  hinself  to  teach  a  heavy  beauty  from  Pitei  to 

execute. 

Colonel  Kugel  onlv  was  unhappy.  He  was  jealous  of  Lord 
Cummin,  who  ham  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  devoted 
the  moat  nrarked  attention  to  the  handsome  hostess.  Ha 
overwhelmed  theele^t  Lor'  ill  the  bombs 

and  grenadea  .of  hia  Weati  :,  which    he 

launched  at  him,  however,  only  liuiu  hi*  dark  flashing  eyes. 
I^rd  Cummin  found  him  "  a  very  amnsins  fellow.** 

People  were  partly  so  much  occupied  with  the  dance, 
partlv  with  the  supper,  and  partly  with  the  strangers,  thst 
the  absence  of  Nina  was  not  ooserved ;  and  Clara  announcing 
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thtt  dhe  was  not  quite,  well,  her  return  to  the  company  was 
excused.  The  Countess  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  party 
terminate  ^uite  gaily,  jet  as  soon  as  all  were  gone  the 
Baroness  said  to  her  most  earnestly : 

"  Dear  Natalie,  do  me  the  favour  never  again  to  hring  tlie 
heav.  and  the  light  into  contact.  It  is  only  to  hring  our 
lords  into  temptation.  Everything  has  its  time,  says  Solu- 
man,  and  to  good  night." 

Not  that  abortiTe  "easy  P*r*7»"  however,  hut  wholly  new 
plans  disturbed  the  aleep  of  the  Countess.  She  had  very  long 
oeaired  during  her  banishment  in  the  north  once  to  witness 
the  splendid  midnight  smr.  She  now  resolved  to  join  the 
■tmiflers  in  their  journey,  and  accompany  them  to  Tomea, 
and  soe  would  propose  it  to  her  relations  whether  they  too 
would  go  or  not.  She  announced  her  scheme  at  breakfast 
the  morning  after  the  *'  lisht  party,"  as  it  came  to  be  called 
ever  aftennu^  and  behold ! — it  was  received  with  general 
appkiiae.  Eren  the  Baronets  would  see  the  midnight  sun. 
liie  stnuigera,  aapecially  Lord  Cummin,  were  highly  de- 
lighted mt  this  aadition  to  their  party.  In  two  days  it  was 
fixed  to  set  out.  Colonel  Kugel  undertook  all  the  economical 
cares  of  the  journey,  the  procurance  of  horses,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  them,  and  so  on.  The  Countess  and  Baroness,  who 
knew  that  Herrej  wat  well  acquainted  ^nth  these  northern 
regiona,  and  had  penetrated  as  far  into  them  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  do,  were  anxious  to  gain  him  for  this 
journey,  and  to  surrender  to  him  its  entire  direction.  Thev 
sent  therefore  a  messenger  to  him,  but  he  came  back  with 
the  intelligence  that  Pastor  Hervey  was  that  morning  gone 
from  home,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  would  return.  This 
was  an  unlucky  chance,  but  the  journey  could  not  be  delayed, 
and  to  the  sreat  chagrin  of  the  Baroness  they  must  resolve  to 
make  it  without  Hervey. 

During  the  short  mterval  before  the  setting  out  the 
Countess  waa  too  much  occupied,  especially  with  her  jealous 
Colonel,  to  notice  NLna*s  unusual  paleness  and  deep  deiec- 
tion,  which  caused  her  more  to  resemble  a  marble  image  than 
a  living  person.  The  Frenchman  was  struck  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  her  beauty,  and  her  **  immobilite.'*  He  dis- 
covered a  wontlerful  likeness  between  her  and  the  snow  of  the 
north.  This  hs  repeated  perpetually  ;  and  as  he  learned  from 
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*'  I-    Hironfiia   that   **9tmtue  d»  ^Uce'    wm   ii 

!r<  m:  this  time  fcrward  be  alvajrt  called 

>  po  the  quick  eye  of  the 

Baroucaa.    biie  aaked  tlaru  uh..  matler.    **Tell  me 

not,  Clira,"  laid  abe,  **  th»t  it  \  fhrer,  or  aonhiug 

of  that  kind  for  wlUctt  on  a  reducing 

rai^men,  that  mien  and  kt  cansrn  than 

bodily  auftfiog.** 
any  eiplaotlidB.     i 
^ouig  oo  in  Nina*a  beari.    8he  appi 
Hympathr,  making  no  in^uiriea  and      ._  „    .      ...^ 
only  with  a  Tiew  of  remonng  out  of  the  way  wbatevir  r 
annoy  or  embarraaa  ber. 

OoodClaral 

Nina  waa  ailent,  and  drew  berielf  back  into  her  own  gloom r 
world.    At  timet  abe  lawed  to  banelf  aa  if  turrouDded  with 


luiniing  gulfa ;  but  abe  turned  ber  ganv  away  from  them,  and 
•in>nmKt  on.  At  timea  Edla*a  lomr  form  aeemed  to  atand 
forward,  end  to  eitend  townidi  ber  ner  band ;  bvUhii  i' 
Now  it  becmne  oold  ■§  lee 


mieti  enme  aa  in  tbe  nigbt  in  wUeh  ebe  «iw  Herfejr  for  the 
but  time,  and  folded  ber  b  tMr  diMip  enne ;  UMaboratin 
a  hftLxn  of  light,  and  Henrej's  hMt  gbaee  awept  brfbve  ber 
Aoul ;  it  becmnewarm  in  berboaom,  andehemted.  Tomda 
evrrv  tiling  wbieb  waa  about  ber  ahe  wae  perimtly  hidiftfil. 
\Vit)iout  will,  and  almoet  witbont  a  wiab,  abe  permitted  ber- 
aelf  to  be  guided  by  otbeft;  abe  did  geoenllr  what  tber 
deaired,  yee,  abe  even  eaof  when  they  requeatea  it  Tet  all 
waa  lifeleea,  atrangi*.  and  mebnebolr.  Clara  fimded  that  the 
journey  would  arouse  ber  benumbed  aenaea;  she  begged 
Nina  to  aooompany  them,  end  ahe  toneinted. 
The  journey  oommenoed  in  the  moetaplendid  weetber,and 


the  greeter  partof  tbe  eompeny  were  in  the  yery  beat  hnmoyr. 
I/ord  and  umIt  Cummin  were  of 


opinion  that  the  midaigbt- 
«un  would  put  the  climax  to  their  reattBieeaaeeeof  the  nartb. 
in  Stockholm  they  bad  aeen  the  rojtl  flmuly  and  tiw  rryal 
peboe ;  in  UpeaU,  the  library,  the  cathedral,  and  the  etatue 


tiwin  to  tiM  wiMw;  m  tW  tlw  ■»■■■  l»4  M  Iki  fi 
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of  T.iniisus  ;  had  cut  a  oiece  of  bark  out  of  the  tree  "  which 
he  himself  had  pUntea;'*  and  had  also  surveyed  from  a 
distance  "the  hillocka  of  old  Upsala.'*  Now  only  remained 
for  them  "  Laponia,**  and  ^  the  Midnight-sun  ;**  find  on  their 
return  towards  England,  to  cast  a  glance  at  Polhem's  Sluices*, 
and  to  admire  the  cascades  of  TroUhattan,  and  they  should 
hare  had  enough  of  Scandinavia.  Lord  Cummin  had,  indeed, 
a  wish  of  his  own,  a  warm  and  oaaer  wish,  to  get  a  sight  of  a 
lM*ar ;  and  if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  to  shoot  some  of  these 
-  mU  The  Frenchman  employed  eveiy  moment  in  poring 
the  woods  with  his  lorgnette,  and  then  saying  somewhat 
!•  i:  luUj  to  Lord  Cummin,  "  1  fancy  I  aee  something  grey 
>  under,*'  or  he  exclaimed  with  vehemenoe^  **  Parbleu !  there 
goea a  ri»-bear,  with  at  laMt  half-ft-doaen  cubs  after  her  ;'*  or 
be  wid  with  a  myiteriowi  ?oioe»  "  Hark !  I  hear  a  strange 
growling." 

It  required  nothing  more  to  aet  the  Englishman  in  fire 
and  flai&ea ;  he  would  spring  haat^y  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
call  to  his  awfante  for  his  gun,  etc.,  spite  of  Lady  Louisa's 
incusantly  ahnigging  her  ahoulderS)  and  uttering  one  "  My 
d«mr  *'  after  iDomr. 

The  Frenchman,  on  hia  part,  inquired  continually  after 
the  origitiiii  of  Victor  Hugo  a  '*  Han  d*It»lande,  Ogl^piglap. 
Culbimteam,  fipiagudry,"  etc. ;  and  was  quite  astonished  to 
Had  the  people  alao  here  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  are 
evnywhrn  elae,  but  emcially  without  that  pride  of  ancestry 
whidi  Tielor  Hugo's  heroes  poaaesa  in  so  high  a  degree. 
The  Cokmsl  Kocol  answered  onlj  in  some  measure  to  the 
idea  whieh  he  had  fomed  to  himsdf  of  a  Nordlander,  and  he 
oamad  htm  **  Peistimuhid^  ;'*  but  he  was  within  a  hair  of 
involfing  himself  in  s  duel  with  the  Colonel,  who  did  not  at 
all  Miidiiieisud  this  giving  of  names  i  la  Victor  Hugo. 

The  German  who  propoaed  to  publish  a  "  Tour  through 
Sweden  and  Norway,  was  enraptured  with  the  people  and 
the  eoQBtrj,  and  foond  ererjthing  "  herrlich !  gross  ! 
eHmbenl  ausserordentlieh  T* 

At  Katlaringhe,  in  the  parish  of  Tortula,  not  far  from 
TomeA,  the  travellers  had  engaged  rooms.  From  one  of  the 
hills  there  they  proposed  to  view  the  solemn  spectacle.  The 
whc4e  inn  waa  surrounded  by  tents.  Numbers  of  Lapland 
hnU^wtid  hordea  firom  Finnmark,  stream  at   this 
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j.ea«on  of  undsummer  towards  this  country,  in  order  to  feart 
here  three  days  by  the  hght  of  the  never-de.cending  sun,  to 
play,  to  dance,  and  to  go  to  church.     Here  the  Frenchman 
saw  ^»th  rapture,  not  indeed  the  originals  of  Victor  Huijo's 
tragedy,  but  wild,  strange,  original  shapes,  with  little  twjnk- 
ling  eyes  and  broad  hairy  brei^sts,  the  miserable  children  of 
want  and  wretchedness,  whose  statt?  of  culture  and  inward 
lile    no    romance-writer    has    truly    represented;     because 
indeed    the  romance   built  on   the  reality  of  this  district 
would  turn  out  tolerably  meagre,  and  because  love,  this  mar- 
row of  all  romances,  knows  here  no  nobler,  fairer  aim  than 
that   which    Helvetius   would   vainly   attribute  to  it      The 
spint  of  the  earth  holds  the  people  here  in  captivity,  and 
niole-Uke  they  creep  onl^  in  the  sand  and  about  the  riots  of 
the  tree  of  life.     Sometimes,  however,  in  their  clear  winter 
nights  by  the  indescribable  splendour  of  the  snow  and  of  the 
stars,  when  the;r  fly  forth  in  their  snow-shoes  to  chase  the 
bear  and  the  reindeer,  then  awakens  in  their  bosoms  a  higher 
ite,— then  breathe  they  to  pensive  airs  deep  and  afl'ectionat« 
feelings  in  simple  beautiful  love-songs.     But  they  soon  re- 
lapse again  into  their  dark  Laplandish  night. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Oenuan  was  in  the  third  heaven  at 
this  sight,  and  at  its  livel;^  contrast  with  the  civilized  world 
Lady  Louisa  found  aU  this  "  rather  curioua,"  and  noted  it 
down  in  her  journal. 

The  weather— Strang©  enough— favoured  all  the  under- 
Ukm^  of  tne  unvellers.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  a  silent 
midnight  saw  all  our  travellers  assembled  in  glad  sunshine  on 
one  of  the  green  hills.  81owly  descended  the  sun ;  it  extin- 
guished one  beam  after  another.  All  eyes  followed  it.  Now 
It  sank— lowei^-ever  lower— lower ;— suddenly,  however,  it 
stood  still,  as  if  upheld  by  an  inri.sible  hand.  Nature  seemed, 
like  them,  to  be  in  anxious  suspense ;  not  an  insect  moved 
its  humming  wing;  all  was  silent;  a  death-like  stillness 
reigned,  while  the  sun,  glowing  red,  threw  a  strange  light 
over  the  earth.  O  wonderfil  Almighty  Power!  It  began 
now  again  slowly  to  ascend;  it  clothe'd  itself  again  with 
beftms,  like  a  pure  glorifie<l  spirit ;  it  became  every  moment 
more  dazzling. 

A  breath !  and  Nature  lives,  and  the  birds  sing  again ! 
**  Oh !"  said  Lord  Cummin  la.HJuically,  and  took  out  a  gold 
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anuff-box.  Lady  Louisa  immediately  sketched  the  sun  the 
countn,  and  the  groups  on  the  hiU,  on  one  of  the  leaves  of 
her  album.  The  Frenchman  protested  repeatedly,  that  it 
v^as  ires  tmposant!  tres  majestieux  T  The  German  at 
some  pa^es  distant  from  the  rest,  wa«  on  his  knees  beneath  a 
jun,per-bush  The  Countess  Natalie  enjoyed  this  sublime 
spectacle  u.th  eyes  overflowing  with  tears  and  with  rea! 
Iv^-   J^^  ^^^^^"^  «^^^  t^^^^  like  the  god  Thor  and 

t^f  batter?'^  r"  '"  it'l  T'^  ^*^  *^^  «-  -  -^^  ^  "- 
tile   battery      Baron  H.  had  mvoluntarily  and  with  pious 

seriousness  folded  his  hands  on  the  knob  of  his  stick    on 

arm  rested  within  hers,  and  said  softly  to  her,  "  See,  the  sun 
ft'^n]"!^'^"^.'  It  «-<^^n<J«  again/  It  will  not  benight^ 
Lt  r.'^*^^''^'^.'^  "^'^^  ^*-"  ^'i"a  thanked  her  with  a 
look,  but  answered  not.  The  Baroness  looked  with  an  ex- 
pression  of  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure  alternately  at  the  sun, 
at  her  husband,  and  at  the  voung  ladies. 

\^ftL^^%  T  ^^^^^«^  ^"g'^er  and  higher  and  the  warmth 
increased,  the  party  returned  to  the  inn,  in  order  to  eniov 
some  repose,     the  hordes  of  Finns  and  Laplanders  were  in 
the  most  active  commotion  on  the  field.    They  were  cooking 
dressing,  and  adorning  themselves:   their  breasts  and  heads 
were  covered  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  A  little,  strange 
old  Laplander  approached  the  company  with  the  most  sin- 
gular ge«ticulations.     To  his  peaked  cap  of   reindeer-skin 
hung  two  tinkling  bells,  and  hi8  bosom  and  shoulders  were 
by  places  loaded  with  tawdry  and  tasteless  ornaments.     His 
raven  hair  fell  down  in  long  masses.     It  was  easily  under- 
tood  from  his  action  that  he  was  a  fortune-teUer,  and  was 
(iesirous  to  give  to  the  strangers  a  specimen  of   his  art 
I'eople  offered  themselves  freely ;  in  tolerably  bad  rhymes 
and  in  worse  Swedish,  he  said  to  every  one  who  extended  hini 
a  hand  some  commonplaces.     The  Baroness  did  not  find  it 
particularly  sagacious,  yet  listened  not  unwillingly  to  his 
prophecy  that  she  should  have  a  son  who  should  prove  "  a 
great  man."     The  Countess  could  not  refrain  from  blushing 
at  what  the  old  man  said  to  her,  though  he  spoke  so  low  that 
no  one  except  herself  heard  the  prognostication.     Suddenly 
the  old  man  turned  aside  the  hands  that  were  stretched  out 
to  him,  made  his  way  through  those  standing  around,  and 
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went  directly  up  to  NinA,  who  had  gone  •  littk  aside.  Loot 
did  be  contemplate  her  with  his  little  flashing  e^es ;  aeiaeo 
then,  almost  by  force,  the  hand  withheld  fifom  him ;  looked 
into  it ;  and  spoke  with  much  emphasis  the  following  words, 
which  had  all  the  obscurity  and  wonder  of  an  oracle : 

-Wb«  to  UliM  ajv  4«Ui^  mfaM  appMur, 
VteB  gml  wms  iImO  b«  cImt. 
WImb  tlHtt  art  b««M  and  Moal  9ffnmfi, 

TliM^M  vam^tlM  MMv  tlMB  iMi  liMa, 

After  this  prophes3ring,  with  which  he  seemed  to  hare  ei« 
haiuted  his  whole  art,  the  old  man  would  enter  upon  nothing 
more ;  he  himself  now  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  that  in- 
deed for  money.  Amid  marrimeot  over  tho  old  soothsayer, 
the  trsTellers  ratehed  the  iniii  where  erety  jooe  eoogM  His 
own  room. 

The  words  of  the  Tieplmder  made  a  singiilar  imprsssioa 
on  Nine,  and  raised  a  peeoliv  diequSel  in  her  boeom.  But 
these  also  soon  shrouded  themselTee  beaeeth  the  veU  of  half 
conseiousnesB ;  and  a  deep  deep  the  ueoal  eoneequenee  of 
Nina's  moral  languor  eoaductei  her  to  the  ailent  iood  of 
Lethe,  on  whoee  oanks  we  eo  sweetly  alnaiber,  dream,  and 
fomt 

The  strong  light  opetated  disturbinglr  on  the  sleep  of  the 
raet  of  the  eompany.  Lady  Louisa  awoke  with  a  lucsy  idea, 
whieh  she  immediately  eommunicated  to  her  husband,  whom 
it  flashed  upon  also  ae  **  a  Terr  good  idea'* — **  a  famous  idea  !** 

They  were  here  eo  near  to  tne  North  pole,  said  Lady  Louisa, 


"  that  she  could  not  ooneeiTe  why  they  should  not  force  their 
way  to  the  regiooa  of  the  etemsi  enow.  Ther  had  seen  snd 
heard  all  that  the  world  possessed  of  magninoenoe,  wonder, 


and  dory — Paris.  London,  TagUoni*a  leaping,  Talma*s  acting, 
Blalibran  and  Paste's  sin^inff,  Psgantni's  fiddle,  etc  But 
how  if  they  should  now  Tint  the  reium  of  death — the  eternal 
snow  of  the  North  pole?  Then  first  oould  they  say  that  the 
«avtii  had  nothing  ftuther  new  to  diem,  and  that  they  had 
seen  more  than  their  fhr>traTelled  countrymen.*' 

Lady  Cummin  had  got  it  into  her  lovely  head  that  the  Sno- 
FjiUen  form  the  boimdary  of  al!  life,  and  that  immediately 
behind  them  oonuneiieee  the  eternal  ice  of  the  North  pole. 
Though  not  able  to  participete  in  his  wifr's  hope  of  being 
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able  80  rapidly  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Lord  Cum- 
min waa,  nevertheless,  charmed  in  the  highest  degree  with 
the  idea  of  being  able  in  the  middle  of  sumtiter  to  wade  about 
in  snow,  and  to  see  the  measureless,  everlasting  ice-plains, 
in  which  the  polar  star  mirrors  itsielf. 

Perfectly  enchanted  i*-ith  this  prospect.  Lord  and  Lady 
Cummin  hastened  to  communicate  the  plan  to  the  Countess. 
The  singularity  of  the  enterprise  captivated  also  her  fancy ; 
the  consented  with  pleasure  to  accompany  her  guests  thither 
too.  The  Baroness  was  not  without  a  deaire  likewise  to  go, 
jet  she  yielded  to  the  representations  of  her  husband  and 
Ckra,  and  agreed  to  await  in  their  company  the  return  of  the 
party  to  TomeiL  She  wiahed  also  to  keep  back  Nina ;  but 
Nina  was  impelled  forwards  by  a  secret  disquiet,  and  dreaded 
in  her  present  state  nothing  so  much  as  inactivity. 

**  Then  roust  you  too  maJte  the  journey,  mr  good  Clara,*' 
■aid  the  Baroness.  **  Tou  must  be  head  and  band  for  Nina, 
who  does  not  seem  rightly  to  know  what  she  does.  I  cannot 
answer  it  to  Edla,  to  allow  her  young  dove  to  fly  through  the 
%^  i' '  so  whollr  unprotected.    Natalie  is  now  only  oocu- 

pi  er  own  ioeas ;  Lady  Cummin  is,  between  ourselves, 

a  stiecp ;  and  the  gentlemen  are  all  a  little  silly.  You,  Clara, 
are  the  only  rational  person  of  the  whole  party.  Tou  only 
<  n  take  Nina  under  your  wins,  and  guide  and  support  her. 
A  ill  you,  my  Clara?       I  would  go  myself  to  look  alter  you, 

my  husband,  the  tyrant,  did  not  hold  me  back." 

Clara  agreed  entirely  with  her  Iriend  in  her  views  of  their 
travelling  oompanioos,'and  consented  to  take  charge  of  Nina. 
The  affair  was  speedily  settled.  Tlie  fbreign  gentlemen  de> 
sired  nothing  better,  tnan,  if  possible,  to  travel  to  the  end  of 
the  world  in  good  company.  There  were  found  two  men  in 
TomeA  who  offered  themseiyes  aa  guides,  to  conduct  the  party 
to  the  boundary  of  the  snow.  The  company  provided  them* 
aelves  in  the  town  with  furs,  eatables,  and  ever}'thing  which 
could  be  required  for  the  journey.  The  Countess  caused  two 
rery  picturesque  dresses  to  be  made  for  herself  and  Nina, 
richly  trimmed  with  beayer>skin.  She  banished  bonnets,  and 
substituted  for  them  fantastic  but  tasteful  cape.  In  this 
(  »n  her  lovely  blond  head  the  cap  or  red  velvet, 

t '  ith  gold  laoe  and  ermme,  Nina  resembled  the  nH»t 

to^mauiig  bMuty  wfaich  ever  oiiBhanted  the  world  of  old 
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rcmance.  The  Qerman  called  her  the  goddess  Freya.  Nina, 
however,  continued  silent,  and  was  iiidifTerent  to  her  own 
beauty  and  the  praise  of  others.  The  Countess  and  Lady 
Louisa,  on  the  contrary,  enjoyed  perfectly  their  heightened 
charms,  and  the  increased  acfmiration  of  their  worshippers. 
Fine  masks  were  also  procured  to  protect  the  ladies  against 
the  mosquitoes  and  the  keenness  (u  the  air. 

Besides  the  guides,  they  were  aocompanied  by  several 
peasants  with  staves  and  ropes.  These  went  in  advance  of 
the  party,  in  order  to  disoorer  the  best  and  securest  route, 
and  the  oompany  followed  them,  mounted  on  UtUe,  lively, 
and  docile  ponies,  which  were  accustomed  to  find  their  way 
through  snow-hills  and  morasses.  The  travellers,  for  the 
most  part,  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the  Frenchman 
did  FtrnpoinbU  to  enliven  **  U  belle  sndgubbe.** 

The  morning  of  the  first  day,  however,  threateno<1  fn  put  a 
trwical  end  at  onoe  to  the  joumev.    They  Iia/i  m 

order  to  breakfast.    Whilst  the  ladies  dealt  out  le 

hands  bread-and-butter  and  meat,  the  French i  in 

again  to  peer  around  with  his  lorftutit  after  *'  ttu;ur.iiii.so 
•SBT  ;**  and  he  spied  out  "  something  grey*'  too,  which  he 
ptotested  could  be  nothing  else  but  a  Mar.  The  somewhat 
iMMSfligfated  Lord  now  saw  **  the  fellow"  too,  and  followed 
'n  his  track  with  loaded  gun.  The  Frenchman,  laughing  in 
uis  sleeve,  went  after  him.  His  Lordship  was  soon  lost  in 
the  wood.  The  F^endunan  was  seeking  nim  with  some  un« 
easiness,  when  he  heard  a  shot,  and  immediately  upon  it  a 
arehemeot  ery  for  hdp.  He  hurried  towards  the  quarter 
whenee  the  cry  eame,  and  saw  with  horror  his  friend  lying  at 
his  leoglii  on  the  eaiih,  while  a  bleeding  bear  stood  with  his 
paw  on  his  brsast,  and  with  hb  open  jaws  threatened  the 
Lead  of  the  noble  lord.  Lord  Cummiirs  end  appeared  in- 
evitable, when  suddenly  a  ahot  fi!om  a  side  direction  passed 
through  the  body  of  bruin,  and  stretched  him  with  a  terrible 
howl  on  the  earth.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  sprane  a 
man  from  the  thicket,  flunff  down  his  sun,  hastened  to  Vie 
unlucky  lord,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Frenchman  dragged 
him  from  beneath  the  dying  bear,  which  had  fallen  half  upon 
him.  Lord  Cummin  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  the  bear,  for  he  was  covered  with  blood,  and 
pale  as  a  corpse.    Not  fkr  off  they  h>uxul  a  ditch  with  water. 
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The  stranger  fetched  a  capfuU,  and  dashed  it  over  his  Lord- 
ship's face,  who  through  this  shower-bath  again  recovered  liis 
senses.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  blood  with  which  his 
Lordship  was  covered,  proceeded  from  the  wounded  bear. 
When  Lord  Cummin  had  perfectly  convinced  himself  of  this, 
and  saw  his  foe  lying  motionless  by  him,  he  soon  found  his 
strength  again,  and  declared  that  he  felt  no  further  pain 
than  a  considerable  pressure  on  the  chest.  He  embraced 
his  rescuer,  and  was  beyond  measure  enraptured  with  his 
hunting  booty,  which  the  stranger  very  willingly  renounced. 
The  stranger,  who,  to  the  amazement  of  the  foreigners,  spoke 

3uite  fluently  French  and  English,  inquir^^d  the  object  and 
estination  of  their  journey,  and  learned  not  oulv  these,  but 
also  the  names  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  He  appeared 
startled,  and  shook  his  bead  at  the  whole  undertaking. 
Afker  further  consideration,  he  said — "I  am  a  friend  of  the 
Countess  O.,  and  wish  to  join  the  company,  that  I  may  be 
able,  as  far  at  po«ible,  to  protect  them  from  the  annoyances 
and  daiijgers  to  which  people  on  this  journey  are  exposed. 
But  I  wish  to  accompany  it  unknown  to  her.  \V' ill  you  wait 
here  a  moment  for  me  ?' 

Thev  gladly  consented,  and  gazed  in  wonder  after  their 
new  fellow-traveller,  who  entered  a  Lapland  hut  at  some 
fifty  paces  distance,  and  came  s|)eedily  forth  again  in  Laplund 
costume,  and  so  thoroughly  changed  that  they  themselves  did 
not  recognise  him  till  he  said — **  Promise  me  to  communicute 
to  none  of  the  company  what  you  have  seen  or  heard  of  me ; 
sav  only  that  you  nave  met  with  a  wood  Laplander,  who  is 
willing  to  join  the  train  for  the  journey,  which  he  has  himself 
often  made  before.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  promise  you  to  be 
silent  on  the  real  chapter  of  the  bear,  which,  moreover,  would 
only  alarm  the  ladies.  * 

Lord  Cummin  gave  his  hand  upon  it ;  the  Frenchman  was 
transportfKi  with  the  romantic  nature  of  the  adventure  ;  and 
all  three  set  themselves  to  work  to  drag  the  huge  bear  to  the 
breakfast-phice.  The  ladies  had  been  in  extreme  anxiety, 
and  now  regarded  Lord  Cummin  as  an  actual  hero.  The 
I<4iplander  was  scarcely  noticed  by  anybody,  though  tho 
Frenchman  gave  himself  great  trouble  to  introduce  him, 
while  the  man  himself  only  the  more  drew  back.  Soon,  how- 
ever, bis  part  became  more  prominent,  and  no  one  knew  '.uw 
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it  came  to  pam  that  the  whole  cararan  had  inroluctarily  put 
itself  under  hia  ^idanee.  He  aaid  very  little;  his  Wi»ni:j 
came  forth  only  m  mnnoavllables,  when  it  was  absoluit  ly 
necessary,  from  a  giaat  thick  neckerchief  which  ro0eal»>\f 
bis  mouth ;  yet  the  geatere  br  which,  in  any  dubioiiB  case,  he 
•ignified  the  true  diraetiiNi  o^the  route,  waa  inetantly  obeved 
by  an.  With  the  guidea  ke  aometimea  oonTeraed 
tone ;  but  he  aaaumed  hia  general  Doailioi 
Couuteait  and  Nina,  whoae  bone  he  onan  led  by  the  bridl 


ill  order  to  conduct  her  cfftit  dangerous  apota. 

sar  had  yet  more  raiaed  the 
the  perty  ;  but  it^  waa  remarkable  that  the  Fmehman  haa 


The  killing  of  the  bear  had  yet  more  raiaed  the  spirits  <*t 


wboUy  eeaaed  to  aee  **  acmetbing  gray,"  and  Laid  Cummin'n 
eagerniea  for  the  beaiwhiiBi  bed  not  the  leaa  atriking ly  dis- 


appeared.    He  talked  now  only  of  ahoottng  grouse  and  ptar- 
migan.    Lady  Louiaa  wrote  down  the  namea  of  manr  place* 
which  were  named  to  her,  and  was  charmed  with  tnc  ^W 
aound  of  the  words  :—Va]li,  Almajalos,  Leiaan,  Silbo^^i 
KiiiMJoeka-Dal,  Kanrek,  Tjon^  Kaakajro,  SuUtelma,  et< 
The  journey  beoame  oontinually  more  difficult ;  it  wan  ••«  • 

ceeaaiy  now  to  croaa  waters  in  boeta,  now but  it  b  by  no 

meana  our  intentioo  to  write  a  book  of  traveis.    In  * '    ' 
rowful  region  the  good  spirita  of  the  party  ebbed  ra : 
at   length  entirafy  laniahed.     The  higher  the 
tunnmitiiL  the  mora  tboj  Ml  tbemeehea  opnraaaed. 
uttered  a  word,  and  every  one  nimietl  to  be  oooupied  wii 
own  obeenrationa.     From  **  The  Reminiaoeoeea  A  Trartn 
the  Counteaa,  or  Lady  Louiaa,  but  eapeeially  from  those  oi 
the  German,  might  we  eaaily  learn  the  eanaea  of  this  m<v»<l 
of  mind;  butlprofertoindioatetbemftom  Hie  p^  oo  v 


a  (ar  more  ▼igoroua,  and  in  Sweden  well-known  writer,  bn- 
aeribed  in  the  following  words  the  hiatory  of  the  animal  ami 
Toffetable  world  in  tbefr  iMt  aigha  in  the  eonteat  with  aoow 
and  cold: 

**  When  we  follow  the  FjiUen  in  a  northern  direction,  wv 
arrire  ftrat  at  the  line  where  the  tennen  (silver  fir)  ceaaea  t<  • 
grow.    Tbia  tree  baa  before  reeching  this  line  asuume^^  " 
unusual  aapect.     Covered  from  the  ground  upwards 
black  bougna,  and  surmounted  with,  aa  it  wpro,  a  burnt  ] 
it  presents  to  the  wanderer  in  the  waste  region  a  meUii 
•pectade.    Immediately  at  tbia  line  cultifmied  berrioa  uw*; 
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to  ripen ;  the  beaver  dlBappears  from  the  brooks,  the  pike 
mod  perch  firom  the  lakes.  The  boundar\'-line  of  the  siver  fir 
lies  three  tnousand  two  hundred  feet  below  the  snow-line. 
The  Scotch  fir  now  only  remains,  which,  however,  is  not  so 
slender  as  usual,  but  has  a  low  stem,  and  thick,  far-stretching 
branches ;  ages  are  required  to  give  it  only  a  tolerable  height. 
The  morasses  acquire  a  most  desolate  and  dead  aspect ;  not 
an  insect  shows  itself  upon  them.  The  bilberry  no  longer 
ripens ;  the  bear  even  goes  no  higher.  Com  ceases  to  ripen, 
vet  huts  are  still  found,  whose  inl^bitants  support  theinselves 
L^  fishing  and  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  up  to  two  thousand 
SIX  hundred  feet  on  this  side  of  the  snow-line.  At  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  feet  below  the  line  the  Scotch  fir  disap- 
pears, and  the  low  birch  is  now  the  only  tree  in  the  waste 
country.  With  its  short,  gnarled  stem,  and  its  rigid  knotty 
branches,  it  seems  to  set  itself  in  a  posture  of  resi.stance  to 
the  keen,  furious  mirth  wind.  Its  light  green  and  lovely 
colour  is  erer  most  grateful  to  the  eye,  yet  is  it  also  an 
eridenoe  of  the  feebleness  of  vegetation.  Soon  these  two 
become  so  low  that  from  the  slightest  elevation  you  overlook 
the  whole  wood,  and  they  become  constantly  thinner  and 
thinner :  and  as  thereby  the  sun  obtains  more  scope  of  action 
on  the  dediTities  of  the  Fjiiilen,  tou  find  frequently  on  these 
dedifitiet  an  exoessire  growth  of  mountain  phints.  At  two 
thottiand  feet  from  the  snowy  boundary  the  low  birches 
themselres  disappear,  and  from  this  poii^t  you  find  no  more 
fish  in  the  waters.  The  red  salmon  is  the  last.  All  hills  are 
termed  Fjiiilen  which  rise  beyond  the  line  where  trees  no 
loDfler  grow.  Four  hundred  feet  yet  higher  you  still  meet 
with  bushes,  dwarf  birch,  and  black  creeping  shrubs.  The 
ranberry  still  ripens,  but  no  further.  The  high  waste 
country  b  still  visited  by  the  glutton.  Then  ceases  all 
shrubby  vegetation ;  the  hill  slopi*8  clothe  themselves  in 
brown  and  green  lichens,  and  the  only  berry  which  will  yet 
ripen  is  the  rock  wortleberry.  Higher  than  eight  hundred 
leet  below  the  snow-line  the  Laplander,  the  nomadic  inhabi- 
tant of  the  deaert,  does  not  willingly  pitch  his  tent,  since 
beyond  this  line  eren  ceases  pasturage  for  the  reindeer.  The 
eternal  snows  now  stretch  themselves  ever  further  around. 
At  first  they  form  only  isoUted  spots,  between  which,  here 
acd  there,  the  lichens  emerge  from  the  bruwn  and  spongy 
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earth ;  soon  tbe  snow-islands  press  closer  on  each  other,  rege* 
tation  totally  ceases,  the  snow  forms  an  unbroken  surface, 
and  the  snow-finch  is  the  only  living  creature  which  trusts 
itself  here.  Finally,  the  snow  is  no  longer  moistened  by  a 
single  drop  of  rain,  and  resists  for  ever  the  beams  of  the 
sun " 

80  poor,  ao  waate,  ao  gloomily  does  nature  here  present 
lierself— monotonoua,  but  great  I  Great,  since  she  is  eternal . 
without  cfaanse,  without  diiBquiet.  Proud  and  immovable  in 
her  poverty,  she  casts  from  her  the  industry  of  men,  the  afflu* 
enoe  of  agriculture,  and  renoonoes  every  joy,  but  at  the  same 
time  every  fetter.  She  tuma  awav  her  countenance  from 
life,  draws  the  windiiig-riieet  over  ner,  and  aeema  to  rejoice 
herself  in  everlasting  repose. 

The  travellers  grew  continually  more  melancholy  at  heart ; 
manv  a  sigh  esct^iied  from  the  oppressed  bosom.  Anxious 
foreoodings— the  only  guests  in  this  forsaken  region— hovered 
round  tbem,  like  the  soadea  of  the  lower  wmd  round  the 
being  who  baa  dared  to  enter  their  realma.  Brming  drew 
near,  and  with  it  also  tbe  end  of  the  journey. 


CHAPTER  XIXIV. 
mc  iTisxAL  syow. 

Toe  travellera  stood  not  far  from  the  peak  of  tbe  ' 
The  hi'avcn  lay  dear  and  cold  above  tbem.  The  iey  an 
over  the  hill,  and  loaded  tbe  lungs  of  the  wanderan.    They 
paused  to  rest  awhile  before  tb^  aacended  higher.     ^I).l^. 
served  bv  the  n^ttt  Nina  disappearod,  and  went  upwar<i 
Like  a  cloud  chased  by  tbe  wind,  like  a  person  who  ..... 
counter  his  fate,  Nina  climbed,  without  looking  around  her, 
higher  and  higher  still.    Tai  TJvKHOWif  only  obsened  her 
perilous  undertaking,  and  like  lightning  was  at  her  side: 
True  and  silent  as  her  shadow,  he  followed  her  step  by  step. 
They  had  soon  \v(i  the  rest  &r  behind  them.     Valleys  and 
mountains  lay  between  them.  Tbej  no  longer  saw  each  other. 
A  superhuman  power  aeemed  to  nnpel  and  bear  Nina  along 
With  the  security  and  speed  of  tbe  reindeer  she  climbed  t^ 
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rocks,  and  put  back  in  silence  the  hand  of  her  guide,  which 
now  supported  and  now  extended  itself  to  direct  her.  Siid- 
deuly  she  stood  still.  A  boundless  prospect  opened  itself: 
before  her  \&y  The  Eterkal  Snow  !  ?fot  a  single  mountain- 
peak  covered  with  it  now  presented  itself,  or  a  valley  filled 
with  it,  but  a  iea  of  *noWy  broken  up  at  first  by  several  grey 
splintered  crags,  and  then  extending  far  out,  more  and  more 
regularly,  more  and  more  desolately,  more  and  more  im- 
measurable and  terrific.  It  embracea  the  whole  horizon, — it 
united  itself  to  the  dark  cold  heaven.  Not  a  wind  breathed  ; 
no  bird  nor  insect  moved  its  wings.  One  could  say  with 
Alfieri — "  A  certain  unutterable  silence  reigned  in  that  atmo- 
sphere, in  which  one  fancied  oneself  rapt  away  from  the 
eiuth."  From  the  Sulitelma  only,  which  rears  not  far  off  its 
rocky  horns  into  the  air,  is  heard  a  dull  sound  resembling 
thunder ;  for  the  icy  pyramids  of  the  glaciers  tumble  per- 
petually into  the  deep  loe-duwms,  which  seem  to  be  openings 
into  the  lower  world. 

Nina  contemplated  this  awful  pictiire  of  cold  and  death  ; 
theae  mountains  perpetually  about  to  crumble  in  ruins ;  this 
heaven  without  warmth ;  the  deep  silence  in  the  air ;  the  fear- 
ful vacuity  all  around — and  this  eternally  so !  She  perceived 
deeply  in  her  soul  the  fearful  actuality  of  life — she  felt  that 
there  was  a  something  in  the  human  heart  which  bore  a  re- 
•emblADoe  to  this  picture,  a  coldness,  a  lifelessness,  which  yet 
breathed  and  perceived, — and  that  eternally  so.  She  put  aside 
her  veil ;  she  must  breathe  fresh  air,  she  felt  as  if  she  should 
be  suffocated.  An  infinite  pang,  an  unspeakable  woe,  took 
hold  upon  her.  It  seemed  to  ner  as  if  she  had  here  discovered 
the  watchword  of  her  life — eternal  snow !  She  folded  her 
hands  in  deep  anguish,  gaaed  fixedly  on  the  snow-sea,  and 
shed  tern  without  rightly  knowing  why  she  did  so.  A  still, 
hopelew  misery  was  painted  in  her  pale  and  lovely  counte- 
nance. 

*'  This,'*  said  she,  half  aloud  to  herself,  "  is  the  image  of 
my  life  upon  earth — cold,  empty,  dead ;  without  joy,  without 
love." 

•*  Without  love  ?*'  inquired  a  voice  near  her,  whose  beloved 
tones  sank  into  her  heart.  She  turned  herself  round.  The 
unknown  had  thrown  off  his  disuse,  and  Edward  Horvcy 
■tood  with  beaming  eyet  and  crimsoned  cheeks  before  her. 

2  L 
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Oh !  W8A  it  indeed  a  wonder  if  he  in  the  presence  of  etiTnal 
death  perceived  all  the  more  forcibly  the  eternal  life  of  hia 
loTe, — and  if  he  surrounded  with  it  the  beknred  being  that 
hostile  powers  threatened  to  attack  P  Was  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  he  here  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  that  he  would  dedi« 
cate  his  whole  life  to  her  P  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
he  poured  forth  like  a  torrent  of  light  and  life  the  ixifinit« 
lore  which  he  felt  for  her  P 

The  words  which  he  spoke  she  returned.  He  clasped  her 
to  hia  heart.  Their  souls  flowed  into  each  other,  and  amid 
tears  of  bliss  the/  ezehanged  words  of  frantie  jH  heatenly 
lore.  Thej  repeated  tliem  a  tbouaand  and  jei  a  thouMod 
timaa,  aa  ii  in  iwj  defianoe  of  the  eoldnew  and  death  «r<miid 
then. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  Mythes  sajs,  ^'That  when  it  be- 
came light  in  chaoa,  the  earth  onlj  and  love  arose  therefrom.** 
Uow  cbuinninff ! 

Thus  the  (Me  had  been  raaliaed.  The  earth  waa  deaolste 
and  Toid,  but  the  spirit  of  Ood  floated  orer  il— end  aerer 
had  a  more  beayenlr,  a  more  blessed  lore  united  two  beings, 
than  now  united  Nina  and  Ilorver.  Let  me  here  ptMt. 
Words  are  poor — the  most  charming  music,  the  seeeteel 
odour  of  flowers,  light,  colour, — all  these  things  maj  gi?e  a 
foretaste  of  the  most  blissful  love  rather  then  words.  Words 
blow  the  dust  from  the  wings  of  the  gods.  Perhape  the 
novel-writer  maj  some  time  have  the  power,  if  he  choose  his 
quill  from  the  wing  of  an  angel,  to  express  in  words  that 
which  vet  he  can  oolj  have  a  preeentiment  of— then  be  maj 
make  the  attenpi. 

The  moaeats  of  rapture,  however,  were  but  short  for  the 
lovers.  Footsteps  and  voices  which  approached  them  hd 
them  badL  into  realitjr,  which  for  a  few  momenta  the/  hud 
fomtten.  The  flret  guide  followed  on  foot  the  pale  aitd 
anziooa  Clara,  who  eveij  now  and  then  shouted  the  name  of 
Nina.  CDie  waa  eoofimiided  at  the  sight  of  Hervej.  The 
Counteaa  waa  not  less  astoniahed,  and  waa  quite  in  ecstasies 
to  aee  Hervej,  who  no  longer  eoneealed  biniaelf  br  his  dress, 
but  left  it  to  eveij  one  to  think  what  he  pleaaea  about  hia 
sudden  appearance.  Whilst  he,  with  a  presence  cf  mind 
which  tbo  Bsroness  H.  would  have  admired,  endearoured  to 
mkke  the  aflair  either  clear  or  cunfuaed  to  the  Countess,  NiiiA 
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conttnuc*d  her  blessed  dream,  and  hardly  kuew  \v-hat  went  on 
around  her.  This  recognition-scene,  after  the  superuatimu 
impreiuiou  which  the  perpetual  snow  had  made  upon  th« 
greater  number,  caused  a  most  highly  agreeable  diversion  oi 
mind.  Yet  it  was  not  long  before  all  eyes  turned  themselYea 
once  more  to  the  silvery  sea. 

Lookinff  on  this.  Lord  Cummin  only  uttered  again  his 
laconic  **  Oh  !**     Lady  Louisa  found  the  prospect  *'  fright- 
ful.'*    To  the  Frenchman  appeared  "  Le  pay  gage  un  peu  mo 
noiomeP*     The  Gennan  was  pale  with  cold  and  erhaben^ 
Oedamkin. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  Fiallen.  The  spectacle  be- 
eune  ptier  and  paler,  and  so  also  the  impression  on  the  soul 
of  the  wpectator.  With  Edward  and  Nina  thia  was  not  the 
case.  What  was  death  to  them  ?  Shone  not  flames  of  lil'u 
and  of  love  bright  and  heavenly  in  their  hearts  ?  They  throw 
a  riorifying  spkndour  upon  the  outer  world. 

Tlie  rest  ot  the  company  began  to  get  a  little  cold,  and  the 
thought  that  it  would  be  most  extremely  pleasant  to  turn 


of  the  perpetual  snow  into  boiling  tea-water  suggeatfd 
itself  to  many  of  them.  When  the  Ifrenchman  gave  word 
to  this  thought,  it  was  received  with  general  acclamatiou, 
but  moat  especially  from  Lord  Cummin;  they  all  betook 
themselves  to  the  place  in  whicii  it  was  determined  to  pass 
the  night.  It  lay  in  the  midst  of  crags ;  on  three  sides  it 
was  defended  from  the  cold  mountain-wind,  the  fourth 
aflbrdiHl  a  free  prospect  over  the  country.  Here  and  there 
grew  green  mountain-herbs  and  reindeer  moss;  from  the 
oeaks  of  the  crags  sounded  the  joyful  twittering  of  the  snow- 
finches. 

The  Countess  invited  the  company  to  supper  in  her  tent, 
and  the  cold  proved  itself  an  excellent  incentive  to  appetite, 
as  well  OS  to  ^oke  and  laughter.  Uervey  soon  left  the  merry 
circle.  His  ^ov,  as  well  as  Nina's,  was  at  this  moment  joy 
of  another  kma.  His  heart  was  full — he  required  solitude. 
He  went  out,  and  as  he  surveyed  the  free  space  around  him, 
and  felt  how  the  night  wind  fanned  his  cheek,  his  mind  waa 
soon  better  for  it. 

Singular  was  the  picture  which  lay  spread  out  before  him 
at  this  moment.  Like  a  sea  in  commotion  that  has  suddenly 
become  stiffened,  the  rocks  extended  themselves  on  all  sides ; 
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their  whit^,  irregular,  ffigantic  masses  stretched  forth  towards 
hoaven,  which  looked  down  upon  them  with  a  dark-blue  tran- 
quil eye.  No  life  moved  in  the  immeasurable  space.  The 
wind  went  forth  with  fettered  pinions,  and  now  and  tiieii 
lighted  on  the  peak  of  a  iDOW-motmtain. 

It  was  this  image  of  eternal  repose,  of  immorable  lifelett- 
ness,  which,  in  the  youthful  days  of  the  earth,  drew  so  irre- 
■istibly  the  sons  of  the  south  towards  the  north.  In  the 
south,  the  sun  burnt  hotly ;  the  earth  trembled  under  the 
feet  of  its  inhabitants ;  Ore  raged  in  the  mountains,  and  wild 
passions  in  the  souls  of  men :  up  there,  amons  the  hyper- 
Doreans,  the  stars  themseWes  stood  still ;  there  the  earth  was 
<*ool,  the  wood  deep  and  still.  In  the  north,  a  wonderful 
brightness  illuminea  the  nights,  which  seemed  to  testify  of 
the  prc^sencc  of  Ood  and  of  a  liffht  whiefa  nerer  desoeDds. 
And  an  infinite  longing  took  bola  on  the  afllicted  people; 
they  left  their  bumii^  Some  and  wandered  towards  the  north, 
in  order  to  seek  for  a  peace  there  which  on  earth  was — not 
to  be  found. 

Edward  had  seen  the  peipetual  mow  upon  the  Himalaya 
mountains ;  he  had  seen  unier  the  equator  all  the  strength 
of  the  earth  drawn  upwarda  hj  the  sun ;  he  had  seen  in  the 
desert  how  the  same  power  burned  up  all  life ;  he  recalled 
the  changing  scenes  of  the  earth ;  he  thought  how  even  the 
heavenly  bodies  had  a  perpetually  changing  place  with  regard 
to  the  sun  ;  and  he  wondmd  how,  in  this  universal  chimge 
upon  the  changing  earth,  a  life  should  yet  spring  up  which 
feared  not  alteration  and  change— a  life  in  which  two  happy 
beings  became  united,  and  spoke  the  blessed  word— roa 
BTim! 

£dward*8  heart  beat  warmly  with  thia  thought  Happy, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  worship,  he  stood  upon  the  eternal 
snow  before  the  eternal  Creator. 

The  peaka  of  the  8now»mountaina  grew  grererand  greyer; 
the  stars  stepped  forth  more  and  more  brigntly  from  their 
mysterioua  <upth  ;  the  wind  laid  itself;  it  became  efer  stiDer 
and  darker. 

EMtof  EBfbcMBMdi 
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Then  act  ioo  oeueth ; 
Down  sink  the  hands; 
fkUeth  n  ahimber 
Ob  the  wfaito  anofir.^; 
Draam-wfldneH  endeth 
Tb«  joj«  of  the  giantess. 
The  pooderinip  of  might 
And  of  Imqr  rerenge. 

Thu8  nn^  the  Edda  of  sleep  when  night  cometh  down  on 
the  ettih. 

Snddenlj,  howerer,  a  secret  power  seemed  to  retard  the 
progrosi  of  the  night.  Midnignt  was  not  far  off,  and  the 
country  became  lifter  rather  than  darker.  A  wonderful 
brightneaa  difftised  itself  over  the  heavens,  and  mirrored  itseli 
in  the  anow  of  the  rocks.  It  seemed  as  if  the  voices  and 
^ancea  of  the  lovers  had  awoke  the  slumbering  genius  ot 
this  ootmtrjr,  and  as  if  this  now  returned  an  echo  to  that  short 
drama  of  love — the  first,  perhaps,  which  had  been  represented 
in  his  kingdom.  Pale  flames  began  to  dance  in  changing 
shapes  on  toe  horizon.  Now  they  flew  forth,  clear  as  glances 
of  hght  from  human  eyes ;  now  they  were  unfolded  like  leaves 
written  in  rainbow  culours.  The  rays  shot  upwards  ever 
towards  the  mid-heaven ;  they  became. brighter  and  brighter, 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  extended  themselves  more  and 
more ;  at  last,  they  ascended  from  all  sides,  and  the  aurora 
borealia  embraced'heaven  and  earth  with  its  majestic  glory. 

Henrej  found  himself  at  this  moment  surrounded  by  the 
whole  of  his  travelling  companions,  who  had  been  enticed 
from  the  tent  by  the  wonderful  brightness  of  the  night,  and 
who  now  collected  around  him  with  exclamations  of  the 
higheat  astonishment.  Hervev  cast  a  glance  on  Nina;  it 
DMsed  into  her  soul,  warm  ana  clear  as  a  flame  from  heaven. 
They  stood  now  side  bv  side,  and  the  fairies  of  light  wove 
above  them  a  crown  ot  glory  and  splendour. 

The  German  sank  upon  his  knees  on  the  perpetual  snow, 
and  rejoiced  beforehand  in  the  thought  how  beautifully  the 
description  of  the  Northern  lights  would  tell  in  his  "  Journey 
through  Sweden  and  Norway."  The  Countess  turned  to 
llervey,  to  inquire  from  him  the  cause  of  this  natural  appear- 
afico ;  and  by  this  means  tore  him  from  the  silent  ecstasy  to 
which  he  had  given  himself  up  by  the  side  of  Nina.  All  that 
which  Hervey  told  the  Countess  about  electrical  and  mag- 
netical  currents  of  air,  we  will  not  venture  upon  repeating; 
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and  thi:i  truly  out  of  regard  to  the  letmed  men,  who  might 
not  hare  great  forbetranoe  with  the  errors  of  our  weak  me- 
mory. Lady  Cummin  wrote  Henrej's  worda  down  in  her 
Journal. 

Br  the  light  of  the  dancing  and  by  degrees  again  extin- 
guiiihed  flames  the  company  returned  to  the  tent.  The 
CoontesiL  who  appeared  to  ha^e  remarked  aomething,  watched 
Nina  with  Argus  eyes.  She  did  this  also  on  the  next  day  ; 
iM>  tliat  however  much  Uerrey  desired  it  from  his  heart,  he 
luui  no  opportunity  of  speaking  alone  with  Nina.  But  he 
was  near  der ;  he  surrounded  her  with  those  tender  lasidui* 
ties  which,  when  persons  lore  each  other,  are  so  cheerfully 
rendered  and  so  cheerfully  aorc>pt<Ml ;  in  the  mean  time  a 
sort  of  fear  consumed  him,  and  a  certain  disquiet  was  ob- 
serred  in  his  whole  demeanour.  He  promoiea  the  journey 
with  a  hasty  impatiepce^  which  hid  not  been  seen  in  him 
before. 

The  day  after  the  noHbeni  Kf^ta.  the  company  fixed  their 
1  •  i^ ht  eiicanpnent  in  a  vaUey  al  the  Rwt  of  Uie  Oarda  TliUen. 
Jicre  Nina,  borering  as  it  were  between  anguish  and  bappi* 
uoss,  found  opportunity  to  separale  hafMlflbr  a  short  time 

IbraolitBde.  She 
ugulatiMi  dis- 

pkjed  itself.  Boand  abovt  her  rearsd  the  cigantie  ppamids, 
uonea,  and  jagpd  pointa  of  the  Oarda  F|illpn.  TfaMr  snow- 
covered  peakalaned  in  the  rave  of  the  evening  sun,  and  stood 
around  the  dark  ralley  like  Dumio^^  giant  torehee.  Thou- 
sands of  flowers  adorned  the  earth  with  their  splendid  colour- 
ing, and  the  sonc  of  the  beeehfindies  resounded  from  the 
bushes.  Here  Nina  delayed  her  Ibotstepa,  for  here  it  was 
beautiful.  She  seated  heraalf  on  a  moasy  fhigment  of  rock, 
the  tranquillity  around  her  diflbaed  also  a  tranquillity  in  her 
soul.    Iiere  Uenriy  found  her ;  here^  sealed  at  her  feet,  he 


**  Words  have  passed  between  us  whieh  can  onir  oe  suc- 
txH*ded  by  others.  Thine  for  erer— for  erer  mine  r'  and  so 
Miying,  he  held  her  hands  in  his,  and  looked  at  her  with  the 
Htrong  glance  of  undying  lore  which  has  the  power  of  apprv>- 
printing  to  itself  the  soul  of  another. 

**  Yejt,  thine  or  death's,*'  replied  Nina  without  effort, 
calmly,  but  with  the  deepest  eonrietion. 

After  this  he  besought  her  to  rmate  to  him  all  which  was 
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eonneeied  with  himaelf.  He  wished  tc  know  what  were  the 
impedimento  against  which  he  should  have  to  combat ;  there 
could  be  no  further  impediments.  He  would  overcome  with 
ease  everything  which  opposed  itself  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wi:»hee.  The  otters  whicn  held  his  own  life  bound  should  be 
released.  She  loved  him,  and  that  gave  him  courage  for  every- 
thing. 

Frankly  and  simply  Nina  made  him  acquainted  with  her 
position.  Her  lips  pronounced  the  name  of  Count  Ludwig, 
and  a  deathly  paleness  spread  itself  over  Hervey's  coun- 
tenance. 

*'  He  too— be  V*  stammered  Herrey,  and  pressed  his  hand 
on  his  brow. 

**  Yea,  be !— «h,  why  are  you  80  pale  ?** 

**  He  wia  my  friend — I  was  his.  Certain  circumstances 
seoArated  us  for  ever.  Tet  neither  he  nor  I  was  to  blame. 
GuMlly  would  I  have  spared  bim  this  new  wound  from  my 
hand.  But  it  must  m,'*  added  be  with  determination; 
^  from  this  time  forth  you  cannot  belong  to  him.  Nina  is 
mine — she  can  only  belong  to  me — to  me  for  ever!" 

Nioa*s  band  rested  in  his,  and  her  look  seemed  to  set  the 
teal  to  bis  words.  She  then  continued  her  relation.  Her 
tongue  trembled,  but  she  concealed  nothing,  not  even  when 
she  came  to  speak  of  Don  Juan ;  she  was  as  little  able  to 
lock  up  the  interior  of  her  heart  from  him  as  from  Ood. 
She  related  bow  Count  Ludwig  had  behaved  on  this  occasion. 
Hervey  listened  to  her  woros  with  breathless  uneasiness; 
but  when  the  caiqe  to  the  deferring  of  her  betrothal  witii 
Count  Ludwig  and  of  his  ioumey,  with  the  verbal  promine 
of  a  future  engagement,  be  oreatbed  again  freely,  and  covered 
her  hands  with  kisaes  and  tears  of  joy. 

**  Thus  not  bride,"  said  he,  "  not  bound.  Thank  God ! 
How  easy,  bow  dear  to  me  will  be  the  contest  for  you  !  But 
listen  to  me,  Nina!  listen  to  me,  adored  angel!  still,  bands 
fetter  me  which  Your  band  can  only  release.  Tell  me,  Nina, 
if  a  stain  restea  upon  my  name — if  the  suspicion  of  a  hor- 
rible crime  fell  upon  me — if  circumstances  prevented  nie 
from  proving  my  innocence — if  I  were  pursued  bv  the  perst*- 
cotion  of  my  fellow-creatures  ;  tell  me,  Nina,  would  you  then 
also,  even  love  me— could  you  then  also  still  cooaent  to  unite 
your  fate  to  mine  ?'* 
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Hervey*8  countenance  waa  pale  aa  death,  but  hia  ejet 
beamed. 

"  1  lore  you !"  answered  Nina.  Her  whole  soul,  her  faith, 
her  hope,  her  future,  her  hearen,  laj  in  these  words. 

"And  if/'  continued  he,  "in  order  to  defend  mjself 
against  that  which  I  do  not  merit — if  I,  in  order  not  to  defy 
public  opinion,  which  is  not  able  to  justify  me,  must  ever  re- 
main hidden  in  thia  comer  of  the  world,  where  nature  ia 
Mfere  and  pleaaurea  only  are  few  ~ would  tou  then  live  with 
me  here  ?** 

"  I  love  vou  !**  waa  Nina's  answer. 

"  And  if  hatred  sought  me  out,**  added  be,  "and  1  abould 
be  oompelled  to  find  a  place  of  Mfety  in  fiireign  Uuida— would 
you  follow  me  ?'* 

"  I  love  you  T*  replied  Nina.  "  O  Edward,  where  your 
home  ia  there  it  mine  also :  by  your  aide  I  fear  nothing  r* 

Heartfelt  happtneaa  of  pemst  lore,  then  breakest  down 
all  impedimenta,  all  rotkB,  all  donbta!  For  thee  may  it  be 
said,  ''O  death,  where  ia  thy  iting?  O  grare,  where  ia  thy 
victor?  P" 

The  feelinff  of  beii«  aUe  to  defy  the  world  filled  Herrey'a 
soul  with  god-like  joT.  An  iadeaeribable  feeling  of  joy,  gra- 
titude, emotion,  urn  boming  knre,  took  posaeesion  of  his 
whole  being.  He  looked  on  Nina  with  adoring,  blissful, 
love-intoricated  eyea.  *'Tlion  my  own!**  said  he,  with  a 
voice  as  heartfelt  and  strong  aa  his  love.  He  would  have 
claaped  her  in  his  arma,  and  preaaed  her  to  his  heart,  but 
Nina  gently  put  him  back,  joined  her  hands  beseechingly 
together,  and  aaid  with  infinite  affection,  with  that  mild,  holy 
dignity,  peculiar  to  the  angria  of  beaTen : 

"And  now — hear  my  prajrer!  Yon  know  my  love;  you 
know  m^  weakness.  Be  my  good  angel,  Edward !  Demand 
no  promiae  firom  me;  bind  me  not ;  let  me  be  free  till  Edla 
oomea.  Ko  elond  oo  jonr  brow,  belored !  Ton  hare  truly 
bound  my  beart  for  ever!  But  bear  my  prayer — speak  to 
me  no  more  of  your  love  till  Edla  retuvns  I  She  alone  can 
releaae  me  from  the  word  which  binds  me  to  another — she 
alone  aball  dispoae  of  my  hand — she  alone  has  the  right  to 
decide  for  me.  To  act  in  opposition  to  Edla  would  burden 
my  whole  life  with  repentance  and  ingratitude.  Edward, 
beloved  Edward,  turn  not  from  me — look  at  me — listen  to 
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me !     I  win  be  yours  or — die !     But  Edla  must  decide  for 
me  between  life  or  death.     She  gave  me  life,  Edward — she 

fave  me  more — she  formed  the  soul  with  which  I  love  you. 
t  must  be  so ;  O  Edward,  tell  me  that  you  acknowledge  it 
also !  Beloved,  defend  me  acainst  my  own  weakness.  You 
know  that  against  your  will  mine  has  no  strength.  Ah, 
Edward — understand  your  power — you  must  be  strong  for 
us  both  !  But  do  not  leave  me — that  I  could  not  bear.  Be 
my  support  ir.  this  time  of  expectation,  of  uncertainty.  Ah, 
remain  near  me,  remain  with  me,  as  before " 

**  Nina,  Nina — you  know  not  what  you  ask,"  exclaimed 
Hervey,  with  the  most  riolent  emotion,  as  pressing  his  hand 
upon  his  brow  he  turned  from  her. 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  !'*  said  she,  filled  with  heavenly  confidence 
and  superhuman  love.  **  Are  you  not  an  angel  ?  Have  I 
not  loved  you  because  you  take  a  high  stand  in  life,  and  re- 
solutely maintain  that  right  and  food  fdone  rules  ?  See, 
belorea — I  lay  the  peace  of  my  life,  my  conscience,  my  ail, 
in  your  hands.  O  presen'e  me  free  from  remorse,  from 
shame  before  Edla,  betbre  my  own  conscience,  and  ah  —  before 
your  eres ;  for  you,  excellent  one !  could  not  love  me  if  you 
moat  aittq^proTe  of  my  conduct.  Let  this  hour  have  heard 
our  last  words  of  love,  till  the  moment  in  which  Edla  shall 
have  blessed  us.  Oh  then,  then,  and  through  the  whole  of 
my  life  will  1  thank  you.  Thou  beloved,  thou  eternally 
beloved,  fulfil  my  prayer  !'* 

And  with  these  words,  with  upraised  and  extended  hands, 
and  weeping  eyes,  she  lay  at  Hervey's  feet.  Overcome  by 
the  sight  he  sprang  forward,  "  Lovely  child  !'*  said  he  with 
fervent  lips — hot  tSese  words  were  the  last  token  of  passion 
in  his  soul.  He  slowly  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if 
he  would  nd  himself  of  a  misleading  thought — and  pale,  but 
again  assured,  he  raised  Nina  as  he  said  in  a  broken  voice : 

**  Be  calm,  Nina ;  your  wish,  your  pni)'er,  shall  be  sacred 
to  me.  You  shall  not  see  the  (ang  which  they  prepare  for 
roe!" 

He  bent  himself  deeply — he  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment 
— at  the  same  moment  soil  footsteps  approached ;  it  was 
Clara,  who  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  They  wait  supper  for 

TOU." 

With  this,  all  three  returned  silently  and  full  of  thought 
to  the  company. 
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A  great  chan^  had  taken  place  in  Henrer.  Since  be  had 
•poken  with  Nina,  lince  he  had  seen  her 'love  for  him,  he 
waa  capable  of  everythinff,  except  only  ronouncing  her.  Hia 
atroDg  mind  had  taken  toe  firm  determination  to  obtain  her 
spite  of  all  hindrances.  Calmly  sunk  in  himself,  and  with 
fen'ent  countenance,  he  revolTed  plans  for  the  future.  The 
hope  of  publicly  being  justified  and  acquitted  bad  now  taken 
root  in  bis  soul.  A  letter  from  Philip  gave  oecaaion  to  this ; 
they  thought  they  had  found  traces  of  the  guilty  one.  Was 
this  hone  fulfilled,  Henrey  might  openly  seek  to  obtain 
Nina*s  hand.  The  time  when  people  might  have  dedared 
such  a  union  a  m/tmUiamce  waa  p«st.  Were  bia  hope  unsuo* 
oeiaful,  it  remained  yet  for  him  to  win  Edla  to  bia  side,  and 
then  be  would  resign  his  office,  and  with  Nina  and  hia  fiunily 
oooe  more— it  might  be  only  for  a  time  seek  out  anoiber 
country.  Edward  bad  learned,  in  oorobat  with  the  world, 
bow  much  a  firm  will  can  do.  Aa  be  bad  said  before,  so  said 
be  now  with  determinatioii — "The  world  ia  large — I  will 
find  an  asylum  for  me  and  mine, — and  Ood  b  abore  us  !** 

The  Countess  cast  a  sharp  glance  on  them  ;  they  bowerer 
wef>^  too  much  occupied  by  tbeir  own  tbouffbta  to  notice  it. 
The  company  ate  atrawberriea  and  milk— %ot  what  do  our 
friends  care,  what  do  we  ourtelrea  care  at  this  time  about 
that? 


CHAPTER  XJULV. 
picTVEBa  rmoM  nn  ufb  of  thb  Exan. 


Tb«rt  toM  »M  •  ridt  y«MB  tHMSt  «i»  JbMN  VSi,  It  pMMM  ••  J*T 

A  frwt  joy  wooM  mUn  hm  iHakk— AaoosASk 
I  WrMd  to  b*«,  m4,  ai  tWt  Hwi, 
TImHib  Iot«  1  lMw4  wkrt  Ife  k- AiTBaaoM. 

Wht  waa  CUra  ao  pale  f  Whence  eame  tbe  melancholy 
in  ber  f^entle  eyea  P  Nina  felt  tbe  naceaiity  of  inquiring 
after  tbia.  She  widied,  by  fully  communicating  that  which 
bad  referaooe  to  benelf^  to  thank  CUra  for  ber  teote 
sympaiby,  and  by  tbia  means  to  open  a  path  to  ber  heart. 
'  Beaides  tbia,  N  ina*s  breast  wm  at  the  present  time  so  full, 
that  she  longed  for  a  friend,  for  a  sister,  to  whom  abe  could 
impart  ber  fedinca,  from  wbom  abe  could  obtain  coattiel,t]id 
on  whose  faithful  breast  she  could  find  calm  for  tbe  piuwB^ 
and  help  in  the  future  struggle. 
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On  the  day  of  their  return  to  Umenas,  in  the  evening  aicer 
the  company  had  retired,  she  sought  out  Clara.  The  Barones3 
had  taken  upon  herself,  in  a  grave  conversation  with  the 
Countess,  to  warn  her  of  her  coquetteries  with  the  Colonel. 
Clara  was  alone  in  her  chamber  as  Nina  softly  entered. 

Clara  sate  upon  her  bed  with  her  head  thoughtfully  sup- 
ported by  her  nand.  Nina  seated  herself  beside  her,  kissed 
her  cheek,  and  softly  whispered  her  name.  The  cheek  was 
wet  with  tears,  ana  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  which  Clara 
mildly  raised  to  her  friend. 

"  Clara,'*  exclaimed  Nina,  distressed,  "  you  are  not  happy — 
you  are  snflTerin^ !" 

"  What  does  it  signify  if  a  person  do  suffer  ?'*  returned 
Clara  calmly,  as  she  carefully  drew  together  the  neckerchief 
which  she  had  just  thrown  loose.* 

**  Clara,'*  said  Nina,  '*  tell  me  what  is  amiss  '^^ith  you.  Can 
I  help  you,  can  I  comfort  vou  ?" 

"  Be&ere  me,"  retame<f  Clara,  as  she  dried  her  tears — 
**  beliare  me,  soilering  is  not  so  bad  ;  one  is  better  from  it. 
One  suffers,  it  is  true  ;  but  one  loves  only  all  the  more  for  it. 

One  learns  from  it  to  forget  oneself. It  is  altogether  my 

own  fault,"  continued  she,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Can  one  help 
loring  the  excellent,  the  godlike  ?  If  the  heart  becomes  so 
warmly  interested,  if  it  b«t  so  violently  that  it  gives  us  pain, 
it  does  no  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  beneficial." 

A  painful  light  spread  itself  over  Nina's  soul.  She  covered 
her  face  with  both  her  hands.  '*  Clara,"  whispered  she,  "  O 
bow  much  better  are  you  than  I  !** 

**  Do  not  say  so,"  oesought  Chuv,  '*  that  is  not  the  case ; 
lor  you  can  make  him  happy — I  cannot.  I  never  have  had  the 
audacity  to  believe— -I  Know  my  own  little  worth  only  too 
well.  I  have  only  wished  to  be  able  to  serve  him — you — you 
both !  But  do  not  let  us  speak  further  of  me.  Let  us  speak 
of  you,  of  him ;  for  I  know  that  now  you  two  have  only  one 
common  interest." 

The  conversation  of  the  two  young  friends  was  here  sud- 
denly interrupted.  The  Baroness  H.  entered,  and  her  dis- 
pleased  mien,  her  hasty  movements,  plainly  betrayed  that, 
vHh  regard  to  the  Countess,  her  trouble  had  been  unsuc- 
ressfol.  Nina  remained  vet  a  moment :  but  the  Baroness 
««•  cool  towards  her  ana  the  conversation  soon  became  bo 
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beaTjr,  thai  Nina,  though  against  her  will,  and  with  a  de> 
proaacd  mind,  felt  it  neoeataiy  to  withdraw.  Clara  on  this 
walked  to  the  window  in  order  to  conceal  her  eieited  state  of 
mind.  The  fiaitmess  followed  her,  but  with  wowiileii  steps, 
took  hold  of  her  bj  the  chin  and  turned  her  fiMse  towarda  her, 
and  obswiiBg  her  with  a  sympathising  and  peoetnttnggbnoe 
inquired 


Clara,  what  is  amiss  with  you  ?    You  hare  neter 

like  yourself  since  the  peipetuaf  snow — and  jou  hide  yourself 

from  me  I  That  is  not  right — that  is  not  good  of  you,  Clara.** 

Olara  could  not  resisi  the  look  and  the  tone ;  she  opened 
her  whole  heart  to  her  fUend. 

The  beautiful  night  saw  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  do- 
▼oted  soul  combat  against  the  weakness  of  physical  strength, 
— saw  a  resigned  heart  shaken  br  oonrulsions, — saw  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  tender  enasafours  of  friendship, — saw 
how  the  good  spirits  in  the  end  were  Tietarioas. 

The  neit  day  Baroo  BL  and  his  wife  were  prepared  for 
their  joomej.  They  eiphdned  that  im|>ortant  business  de> 
mwwied  their  preeenee  in  Paradise,  and  in  the  course  of  th« 
tenoon  they,  iMother  with  Clara,  set  off  thither.  Ju* 
bdbre  th^  aet  off  the  Baroness  sate  down  to  wiite  a ' 
toHerfsji  after  thaHbatlinaaihowwcr,  the  atoppedyai 
'•Shan  rtsMh  thai  aMi  the  in  oommaDdmeBtsP  If 
not  err,  ha  knowa  Hbrnt  better  than  I  do.**  She  tors 
letl«  in  two.    She  reSeetod  a  momeati  tad  Hian  began 


to  the  OoonleBa,  bot  she  intenuutod  hanelf  witL  tk 
word  "admiring!— I  hare  no  desire  to  oegui  anoh  a  p«rtto 
later*  she  tore  the  note  in  two.    Next  she  besan  an  epistle 
to  Nina.     Here  again  she  intermpted  herseli,  and  tore  in 
two  that  which  she  had  written. 

*' Clara,**  said  she,  addreasing  her,  **  I  have  to^y  the  desiM 
to  <^uarrpl  with  ererrbody,  but  that  leads  to  no  purpose,  and 
1  will  therefiDre  ratner  lei  it  alone.  Do  you  write  to  Nina 
that  whioh  your  own  angd-heart  dictatea,  and  then  let  ua 
quickly  heoco— that  is  the  wery  best'* 

She  kissed  CUym,  and  lefi  the  room. 


Clara,  who  after  the  agitatiooa  of  the  night  felt  herself  too, 
weak  for  a  Terbal  oommonioatMQ  with  Nina»  wrote  to 
the  fbllowing  words : 

**  I  would  serre  him— -serre  yoa ;  that  is  my  most  in 
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wish.  You  are  created  for  each  other;  you  will  make  each 
other  infinitely  happy.  If  I  can  do  an^-thing  to  be  useful  to 
you,  O  aay  so,  say  so !  Write  to  me,  good  Nina  ;  relate  to 
me  everything  about  yourself,  about  him ;  tell  me  of  your 
love  to  mm — tell  me  very  much  on  that  subject.  Impart  to 
me  your  plans  for  the  future.  Miss  £dla — Count  Ludwig — 
shaU  I  come  to  you  when  you  expect  them  back  ?  Say  only 
one  word. 

"  Do  not  be  uneMy  on  my  account,  beloved  Nina.  I  am 
calm.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  Ood*s  best  gift  to  me,  his 
feeble  child.  O  how  good  is  he  not !  I  shim  first  be  per- 
fectly happy  when  I  am  perfectly  easy  respecting  your  future 
fate.  Do  not  speak  of  me  if  you  write  to  me ;  grant  me 
this  prayer!  I  have  now  more  than  ever  reason  to  forget 
nivself.  Ah,  that  is  so  beneficial !  But  speak  of  yourself, 
of  your  life — of  everything  which  oonoems  him  and  you. 
In  my  thoughts  I  teparate  you  no  bnger.  I  pray  for  you 
both: 

Maj  a  qnirt  blnifdofM 

With  its  pinioDs  corer  joa  P 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

irUTA  TO  CLARA. 

"  Hatb  tou  had  a  sister,  Clara  ?  A  sister  like  you  in  age, 
to  whom  from  your  birth  you  imparted  everything— the 
mother's  hreaat — the  cradle — sport — caresses — instructions ; 
and  was  she  early  torn  from  you  ?  and  was  your  heart  and 
life  encompaseed  by  a  horrible  desert  ?  Oh  then  you  know 
the  bliss  and  the  pain  also  of  my  childhood  I 

"  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  beautiful  existence  than  that  of 
twin-sisters  who  go  hand  in  hand  through  life ;  whose  enjoy- 
ments are  mutual--who  participate  in  each  other's  feelings 
mud  thougbta — who  weep  over  tne  same  sorrow — who  rejoice 
ofer  the  «yiie  festivity,  whether  it  be  only  a  midsummer 
inemment  or  the  Holy  Supper.  They  stand  in  life  like  two 
young  trees  bedde  each  other,  and  each  new  spring  twines 
the  twigs  of  their  crown  closer  together.  The  nappy  ones ! 
How  intimately  known  is  each  to  the  other!  How  well 
must  they  understand  each  other,  and  be  mutually  able  to 
read  in  eftch  other's  eyes  as  in  a  clear  mirror.     Can  life  ever 
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become  to  either  of  them  empty  and  dark  ?  And  ii  uu  ^>ne 
BuiTer,  then  has  the  other  indeed  the  key  to  her  heart ;  ^La 
knows  every  fold  therein,  and  can  open  the  locked-up  chan  U  r 
to  the  beams  of  the  daylight. 

**  I  too  had  a  sister — a  twin-sister — a  little  amiable  fruiiil. 
Life  and  play  we  partook  of  with  each  other.  We  had  unly 
one  heart — one  will— one  thought.  For  seven  years  wera 
we  happy  together — ^tben  she  drooped  and  died.  Her  death 
was  my  first  sorrow;  yet  it  did  not  opemte  upon  me  like 
sorrow.  It  Mras  a  benumbing  blow.  It  was  to  me  as  if  I 
had  lost  the  half  of  my  life.  I  longed  for  her,  and  wasted 
away.  At  length  I  followed  her— yea,  I  died — I  diedae* 
cording  to  my  own  feeling — I  died  as  it  appeared  to  others. 
What  or  who  withheld  me  from  the  mysterious  bounds,  and 
commanded  me  to  return  and  to  finish  my  work,  I  know  not; 

0  my  God,  thou  alone  knowest  it !  I  appeared  dead ;  they 
laid  me  in  my  coffin.  Wann  weather  was  at  hand,  and  I 
was  placed  in  a  cool  dark  chamber. 

**  Hear  now,  Clara,  thai  which  eteo  now  I  eamiot  relM 
without  a  shudder. 

*"  I  lay  in  my  coffin,  and  all  was  dark,  vacant,  and  still ;  1 
slept  deeply,  oMply  m  tbe  dead  deep.  All  at  once  I  felt  nn 
idnen,  a  pan^tl  wae  Hh !  Mj  mlida  were  heavy ;  u  iili 
difficulty  I  raised  them,  and  saw  oiuy  night.  I  haa  always 
been  fearful,  and  now  slso  I  was  frightened  at  the  darkness 
which  brought  me  only  the  quicker  lo  cooadooanees.  I  fell 
with  my  litSe  handa  about  me,  and  took  liold  of  the  silver 
handles  of  Uie  coffin.  I  had  seen  the  same  on  the  coffin  of 
my  little  sister.  I  listened,  all  was  still;  I  believed  myself 
to  be  in  the  grave.  I  had  not  atraogth  either  to  call  or  to 
speak.  I  heard  the  rats  gnawinc  on  my  coffin — something 
crept  over  my  free — I  took  it  for  the  worms  which  were 
come  to  prey  upon  me.  Small  and  feeble  as  I  was,  still  I 
experienced  in  that  moment  a  horror  and  a  pang  which 
neitlier  tune  nor  cironmatancea  will  ever  be  able  to  efiai« 
from  my  menory.  I  believed  thai  I  should  thus  have  to 
(H)ntintte  living  on  in  the  grave,  in  darkneaa  and  in  cold ;  but 

1  did  not  endure  thia  agony  long,  for  my  conscionsneaa  again 
left  me. 

**  O  Clara!  listen  now  to  an  occurrence  which  I  cannotj 
think  upon  without  joy  snJ  pain. 

**  I  saw  a  lig*  t ;  it  6ecawe  stronger  and  stronger.  I 
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■  moTenient — it  approached  nearer  and  nearer;  I  felt  a 
warmth — it  was  more  and  more  agreeable ;  it  set  my  heart 
in  motion.  Hot  tears  fell  on  my  face ;  ah,  they  called  me 
back  to  life.  I  awoke ;  I  opened  my  eyes — they  fell  upon 
Edla,  who  wept  oyer  me.  I  lay  upon  her  bosom,  and  she 
ga?e  me  warmth  and  life. 

"  The  next  day  had  been  fixed  upon  for  my  burial.  In 
the  night  Edla  haid  sone  to  her  little  departed  sister  to  pay 
her  yet  one  more  urewell  yisit;  she  took  me  out  of  my 
coffin,  and  carried  me  into  her  chamber,  which  I  no  more 
left. 

"  After  this  oocuirence  I  had  knowledge  of  but  very  little 
more.  It  has  been  told  me  that  I  lay  for  three  years  in  a 
feeble  only  half-conscious  state  upon  my  bed,  Tegetating 
rather  than  living.  I  had  seen  the  coffin  of  my  little  sister, 
and  had  heard  my  weeping  father  say,  *  the  Lord  hath  given, 
the  Lord  hath  taken  awajjr;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  I  myself  had  expericoioed  the  horror  of  death.  That 
sight,  this  impression,  and  these  words,  floated  perpetually 
before  my  soul.  In  Tain  endearoured  they  to  infuse  into  uie 
more  joyous  thoughts ;  in  vain  they  tried  by  a  little  ulay- 
fellow  to  repUce  my  Mina ;  I  could  not  endure  the  least 
noise,  nor  the  least  disquiet  around  me.  The  little  stranger 
was  a  burden  to  me,  and  was  obliged  to  be  sent  away.  A 
froet  of  death  had  come  orer  my  life,  and  I  remember  only  a 
few  impremona  from  that  time  of  stupefaction.  I  seemed 
to  mysdf  as  a  shadow,  as  a  dream  ;  I  could  not  comprehend 
myself  as  anything  actual ;  it  was  almost  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  objects  around  me.  All  was  so  mist^  ;  so  indis- 
tinct ;  so  dark ;  so  lifeless !  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  things 
flowed  slowlr  down  a  passing  stream — as  if  I  Uy  in  my 
coffin  and  iloated  away  also — away  to  a  boundless  sea  in 
which  all  thincs  were  lost.  Those  words,  *  the  Lord  hath 
giTeo,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,*  had  to  me  a  dark  and 
ffloomy  meaning,  and  I  very  soon  came  to  look  upon  the 
Creator  as  an  unfathomable  deep,  out  of  which  all  thin^ 
proceedecl,  and  to  which  they  all  again  returned — but  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  There  hovered  f  ver  the 
cradle  of  my  childhood,  as  well  as  over  that  of  the  human 
race,  the  image  of  a  blind  power,  producing  all  and  devoaiw 
ingalL 
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"  But  Edla  sat  by  my  sick-bed.  I  heard  daily  her  gentb 
assured  voice,  saw  her  trunquil  look,  her  quiet  demeanour, 
her  all-arranging  activity  ;  I  enjoyed  her  care — her  streii'^'tli- 
ening  presence,  and  by  degrees  I  experienced  the  benefits  o{ 
them.  My  thoughts  fortified  themselves  through  hers,  1 
began  as  it  were  to  live  through  her :  a  drop  of  her  strength 
flowed  softly  through  my  veins ;  I  awoke,  I  raiaed  iny»('lf, 
both  body  and  soul.  Formerly  I  had  been  a  self-willed  child; 
Edla  taught  me  to  obey,  and  before  long  I  refused  no  tovs 
nor  nourishment  which  I  received  from  her  hands.  EdJ!! 
was  never  severe  either  in  word  or  deed,  and  yet  still  she  ex- 
ercised an  extraordinary  power  over  me.  It  never  occurreti 
to  me  that  any  one  could  do  other  than  obey  her.  The  firnt 
manifestations  of  my  newly. awakened  life  were  those  of  ex- 
treme excitability  of  feeling.  The  most  trifling  excitement 
of  mind,  the  least  joy  or  the  least  pain,  drew  from  me  torrents 
of  tears ;  nay,  they  often  flowed  without  any  i^parent  occa- 
sion. I  think  my  life  might  haye  gushed  away  in  tears: 
every  time  however  that  I  wept,  Edla  left  me  alope  in  the 
chamber.  No  callioff — no  entreaties  could  keep  her  back, 
and  this  chastising  absence  I  could  not  endure.  In  order  to 
keep  Edla  with  me,  I  repressed  my  tears  and  the  oonvulsive 
agitations  which  these  outbreaks  of  feeling  occasioned. 

'*  That  weakness,  that  warmth  of  my  heart  exhibited  it  If 
in  the  great  necessity  which  I  felt  for  caresses.  I  put  mv 
mouth  to  Edla's  lips — I  could  have  kissed  her  hand  by  the 
whole  hour,  but  she  would  not  allow  it — she  never  kissed  me. 
Ah !  why  did  she  not  ?  It  was  so  bitter  to  my  young  heart 
to  see  its  affection  repulsed,  I  cannot  descnbe  how  Edla 
0{)erated  upon  me.  She  was  law  to  me ;  she  was  my  faitli, 
my  providence,  my  all.  I  lived  only  through  her — I  wislitd 
oiilv  to  live  for  her.  Oh,  that  Edla  had  consented  to  this — 
had  but  permitted  me  to  love  her — had  but  needed  my  ten- 
derness then,  how  happy  should  I  have  been !  Edla  was  a 
mother  to  me,  and  yet  I  know  not  if  she  loved  me ;  nay,  I 
doubt  whether  she  did.  Amiable  human  weaknesses  are  not 
for  Edla.  Man  is  little  to  her,  she  loves  only  virtue— only 
immortality ;  her  great  soul  encompasses  the  world ;  she  em- 
braces humanity. 

"  With  awakened  strength  and  the  necessity  for  affection 
in  my  heart,  I  lay  on  my  bed;  Edla  presented  me  with 
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nourislimeut  of  another  kind,  and  after  it  I  eagerly  grasped. 
1  wa?  conscious  of  want,  and  desired  plenty.  Edla  was  my 
teacher,  she  gave  me  knowledge ;  I  eagerly  drew  in  her  words, 
and  followed  her  beckonings.  So,  for  years  I  lived  at  her  side. 
*  Let  me  learn,  let  me  learn !'  was  my  only  prayer, — my  best 
reward  was  Edla's  satisfaction.  This  occupation,  intercourse 
with  Edla,  her  conversation,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  all  this 
strengthened,  by  degreeSf  both  body  and  soul.  I  had  no  de- 
light in  that  which  1  learned;  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  did  not  understand  the  jieaning  of  words  or  things,  and  I 
never  felt  that  fresh  satisf'tction  which  is  so  peculiar  to  youth. 
At  times  a  strange  feeling,  like  lightning,  passed  through  me 
— it  wa«  a  trembling  pr€  sentiment  of  lile  and  joy,  a  presen- 
timent that  some  time  I  might  enjoy  the  world,  ana  miglit 
taste  the  happiness  of  all  created  bein^.  But  that  was  only 
momentarily,  and  then  agan  all  was  misty  and  dark.  It  was 
not  unusual  often  for  me  t)  contemplate  my  hand,  my  foot, 
or  my  own  face  in  the  glass,  and  inquire  if  these  things  really 
belonged  to  myself  ?  Ah !  I  understood  my  own  heart  still 
less.  Often  have  I  laid  my  hand  upon  my  breast  full  of 
astonishment  at  that  which  below  moved  itself  so  unquietly. 
At  times  an  inexpressible  melancholy  took  hold  of  me,  and 
with  it  a  longing  after  my  little  sister,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  describe  in  words.  TV^illingly  would  I  have  gone 
to  her,  only  not  throufrb  death.  My  extraordinary  acquain- 
tance with  this  pale  angel  had  inspired  me  with  a  tear  of  the 
^rave  which  I  still  feel ;  yet  I  now  know  how  one  can  escape  it. 
This  melancholy  was  an  anxious  foreboding  of  my  advancing 
life,  accompanied  by  a  weariness  and  an  indifference  which 
extended  itself  to  everything  around  me. 

"  My  state  of  mind  disturbed  Edla,  and  she  listened, 
although  unwillingly,  to  that  which  I  told  of  my  anxious 
presentiments,  and  my  secret  griefs ;  she  seemed  to  despise 
them  as  the  offspring  of  a  feeble  spirit,  and  of  a  sickly  imagi- 
nation. This  gave  me  strength  to  repress  them — that  is  to 
say,  to  conceal  them ;  for  I  have  never  been  free  from  them, 
— and  even  now,  Clara,  when  so  much  is  changed  in  me,  and 
a  new  life  has  sprung  up  in  my  soul,  yet  still  these  feelings, 
these  forebodings,  return  at  times  powerfully  even  to  this 
hour.  At  such  times  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  lived  here  only  a 
counterfeit  life,  and  a  secret  voice  says  to  me  that  I  shall 
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never  be  happy,  and  also  that  I  shall  ne? er  beeoma  old  on 
earth.  However,  these  forebodings  now  pass  more  qtuekW 
over.  Hervey's  clear  glance  chasea  away  all  these  dark 
thoughts. 

**  Beligious  instruction  operated  beneficially  upon  me ;  it 
enlightened  my  soul,  and  gave  to  me  a  h^ng  tnat  I  could 
love — God.  O  Clara,  am  I  worthy  to  say  so  r  Can  I  love, 
comprehend  the  All-wise  ?  I  cannot.  My  feeling  was  a  sigh 
breathed  upwards  to  Him  and  nothing  more ;  yet  that,  too, 
was  good.  I  looked  through  Edla  up  to  Him.  I  learned  in 
Edla  to  admire  virtue,  and  to  abhor  crimes  and  waakneases ; 
all  only  through  her.  Count  Ludwig  made  no  good  impres- 
sions upon  me ;  he  made  virtue  appear  stem,  and  in  him  I 
almost  learned  to  fear  it.  In  Edla  1  had  learned  to  reverence 
and  admire  it ;  Hervey  alone  has  taught  me  to  love  it.  I 
admire  Bdla, — who  would  not,  if  he  had  seen  her  quiet,  un- 
interrupted activitv ;  her  self-denial ;  the  beneficence  which 
she  practises  in  stillness,  and  had  seen  at  the  same  time  the 
care  with  which  she  concealed  evenrthing  which  would  have 
drawn  upon  her  the  praise  of  her  uUow-men  f  Sdla*s  soul 
is  a  severe  temple. 

**  I  was  nineteen  when  my  &ther  married  the  Countese 
Natalie.  Our  quiet  home,  in  which  I  had  so  long  seen  EdU 
the  influencing  spirit,  was  changed  as  if  by  a  magic  stroke. 

**  A  certain  weakness,  which  was  the  result  of  my  delicate 
health,  had  hitherto  niade  it  impoesible  for  me  to  endure 
social  life.  The  murmur  of  voices  of  so  many  people,  the 
bright  lights,  the  passing  backwards  and  lorwaros  of  a 
crowd,  occasioned  me  a  peinftil  feeling,  and  often  the  most 
violent  headache.  I  was  most  comfortable  when  alone  with 
EdU. 

**  By  desrees  this  weakness  deereased  more  and  moie^  and 
I  waa,  at  the  time  of  mr  iktfaer^a  aeeond  marriage,  tolerably 
free  from  it.  Ah !  on  thia  there  followed,  not  onlv  outward 
changea,  but  inward  also,  whidi  were  deeply  painful  to  me. 
I  waa  no  longer  permitted  to  be  mudi  with  Edla,  and  I 
fiuMsied  that  Edla  nad  become  indifferent  towards  me.  She 
never  expressed  the  wish  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  but 

Eve  herself  up  with  seal  to  serious  occupations,  which  I 
ew  were  dear  to  her.     Perhaps  Edla  was  not  dissatisfied 
with  my  removal ;  she  obtained  by  this  means  more  time  for 
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herself.  Ali !  I  know  not ;  but  she  seemed  to  forget  me  iu 
Ler  occupations.  It  grieved  me^  but  I  did  not  dare  to  com- 
plain, let  at  the  same  time  I  will  not  deny  that  my  new 
mode  of  life  pleased  me ;  and  I  endeavoured  in  it  to  forget 
£dla*s  coldncM  and  withdrawal  from  me.  Some  time  after 
the  marriage  of  my  &ther,  Edla  left  us.  Why  did  she? 
Why  did  the  Icare  one  so  young  and  so  inexperienced  alone 
in  a  world  full  of  temptations  ?  Perhaps  Edla  wished  to  try 
me.  Ah!  she  considered  me  stronger  than  I  was.  With 
her  my  strength  had  vanished.  I  was  left  solely  under  the 
guidance  of  my  stepmother.  You  know,  Clara— for  you 
Yourself  have  experienced  it — what  a  charm  can  lie  in  her 
behaviour,  in  her  care  and  her  tenderness.  She  showed  me 
the  grealeat  attention;  and  not  the  alone,  but  everybody 
who  surroQnded  her  overwhelmed  me  with  a  sort  of  worship. 
It  did  me  ^ood  to  see  myself  beloved,  to  hear  myself  praiseil ; 
I  was,  MM  it  were,  intoxicated  with  this  new  delight.  "My 
days  were  consecrated  to  vain  enjoyments  and  idle  pleasure;*. 
**  In  the  house  of  my  stepmother  there  ruled  pomp  and 
elegance.  Her  social  circle  consisted  of  artists  and  lovers  of 
the  arts ;  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  agrt^able  which  the 
capita]  poMeased.  Beauty,  wit,  and  intelligence,  found  there 
their  point  of  union.  I  saw  myself  as  the  centre  of  this  en- 
chanting circle  ;  I  was  the  object  of  all  eyen,  of  all  flatteries. 
I  let  tiiyself  go  with  the  stream,  and  be  amuned.  I  cannot  say 
that  life  appeared  to  me  more  hitelligible  than  before ;  yet 
my  dream,  on  the  contrary,  was  agreeable  in  the  extreme.  I 
gave  myself  up  to  the  life  of  indolence  which  my  mother,  out 
of  tMMMrneM  to  me,  prepared  for  me.  I  read  many  of  the 
newer  noveU.  They  enchanted  me,  andyet  they  called  fortii 
in  me  disturbing  and  wild  fancies.  The  people  who  sur- 
rounded me  helped  only  the  more  to  mislead  me.  When  1 
reflected  on  them,  I  saw  that  the  definite  characteristics  of 
virtue  and  vice  existed  in  them  no  longer ;  all  appeared  to  me 
mixed  up  together.  If  I  had  seen  a  Satan,  and  I  Imd  been 
tempted  Dv  him,  I  should  have  said — 'Depart  from  me !'  But  I 
saw  myself  surrounded  only  by  good,  amiaole,  agreeable  peopu- . 
truly,  all  of  them  chargeable  with  errors ;  nay,  many  amon^; 
them  I  knew  to  be  persons  of  most  libertine  lives  ;  but  then 
they  acknowledged  their  failings  themselves,  and  these  did 
not  prevent  their  being  good  ;  did  not  prevent  their  enjoy* 
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meat  of  that  which  wm  beautiful,  nor  their  bein^  occupied  id 
works  of  the  highest  order,  nor  their  beins  annablo  and  be- 
loved. They  endured  also  the  failings  of  others  without 
blame ;  no  one  had  therefore  a  right  to  be  serere  against 
them.  There  reigned  espedallj  in  this  circle  an  agreeable 
and,  according  to  ap:  .an  innocent  gaietj — a  lenient 

judgment  of  men  aii  ilings.  The  bounduriea  between 

the  good  and  the  bad  become  to  me  ever  more  and  more  un- 
certain. 

**  Edla  had  shown  to  me  the  good  and  the  bad,  in  exprestire, 
intelligible  forms ;  she  had  taught  me  to  know  the  two  poles 
of  life.  The  indistinct,  I(*ss  visible  gradations  she  hao  not 
been  able  to  show  me ;  the  knowledge  of  thrw  is  obtained 
only  by  intercourse  with   mankind  and  1  'I  had 

kitfierto,  as  it  were,  onlv  learned  to  distingi>  >^i»l  day, 

not  twilight ;  now  1  had  a  picture  in  more  ii  xleji 

before  me,  and  in  its  indistinct  play  of  sL^ ^._  ..^iit  1 

lost  my  war. 

**  And  wLat  principles  heard  I  not  daily  ezpreaaed.  Ther 
were  thoae  of  a  generally  allowed  laxity  and  scepticism.  \ 
heard  erei^rthtnff  made  a  matter  of  question,  which  hitherto 
I  had  considered  aa  laered  and  firmly  established ;  and  wit 
and  jest  thereon  flew  hither  and  thither.  There  was  no 
decided  spirit  of  disbelief ;  no,  it  was  more  a  jesting  confes- 
sion, a  sighing  doubt,  a  light  irony,  often  also  a  fleeting 
homage,  and  tnen  every  one  lived  aeain  to  the  eoiojrment  of 
the  moment,  to  pleasiire  or  to  self-iove.  They  cnenshed  in 
this  circle  a  great  horror  of  those  whom  they  called  fanatics ; 
that  is  to  say,  people  who  erected  a  standaiti  of  ideal  excel- 
leuce,  up  to' which  it  waa  impossible  to  live.  I  heard  Edla 
frequently  instanced  as  one  of  these  enthusiastic  souls,  who 
lived  in  tlie  world  of  fimcy,  and  for  whom  actual  things  had 
no  value. 

**  The  actual  world,  what  is  it  properlv  ?  So  questioned  I 
with  myself.  Could  the  actuai  be  no  otner  than  this  strange 
mixture  of  weakness  and  goodness,  of  virtues  and  failings,  of 
pleasures  and  care,  of  all  opinions,  all  possibilities,  all  aber- 
rations, which  I  saw  around  me  P  Was  there  nothing  deter- 
minate in  life  ?  Was  everything  only  comparatively,  con- 
ditionally good  ?  They  told  me  so.  They  repeated  to  me, 
to  very  wearineas^  that  enrj  time  had  ita  gooa  and  iu  badj 
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■o  ajjjo  had  every  individual.  This  depends  on  nature  and 
cbance  ;  God  condemns  no  one  on  that  account ;  there  is  no 
hell,  etc.  etc.  Mere  words  and  ideas,  as  half-formed  and  dim 
as  mv  soul. 

"  Irhese  views  and  these  people  made  upon  me  a  strange 
perplexing  impression ;  yet  1  did  not  comprehend  it  as  clearly 
at  that  time  as  now.  I  could  not  make  it  intelligible  to  my- 
self ;  and  the  inborn  bias  in  me  to  indolence  made  me  shrink 
from  any  strain  upon  my  thoughts.  I  turned  my  mind  from 
the  difficidt  Question,  and  gave  myself  more  and*  more  up  to 
the  life  which  surrounded  me.  A  certain  desire  after  fife's 
enjoyment,  and  for  that  purpose  that  I  might  in  some  way 
feel  myself  a  real  creature,  took  possession  of  my  soul  more 
and  more.  I  was  as  it  were  upon  the  Island  of  Calypso  ;  and 
still  more  and  more  under  the  power  of  enchantment,  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  I  myself  knew  not  how.  Edla  wrote 
often  to  me,  and  always  tenderly,  prudently,  and  admonish- 
ingly.  But  a  fascination  had  come  over  me,  and  even  her 
words  failed  of  their  customary  influence. 

"  How  was  it,  Clara,  that  at  this  time  I  did  not  ally  myself 
with  you  ?  I  recollect  yet  so  well  the  gentle  impressions  of 
your  quiet  being,  like  that  of  a  saint ;  and  how  you  sate  so 
tranquil,  so  self-sustained,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  life  which 
surrounded  you.  But  at  that  time  there  were  so  many  things 
to  sunder  us,  and  I  did  not  deserve  your  friendship. 

"  I  saw  Count  Ludwig  daily.  I  knew  that  he  desired  a 
union  with  me ;  I  knew  that  this  union  was  Edla's  highest 
wish.  Ah,  for  her  sake,  I  would  have  loved  him  !  But  to 
be  near  him  occasioned  me  constraint  and  a  strange  coldness 
of  heart.  A  bitter  contempt  of  people,  nay  even  of  their 
virtues,  often  betrayed  itself  in  his  wonls.  People  universally 
showed  him  distinguished  esteem  ;  yet  he  seemed  not  to  be 
beloved.  I  saw  many  bow  themselves  deeply  before  him  ; 
never  did  I  see  any  one  ever  frankly  and  cordially  offer  him 
the  hand.  He  appeared  to  me  high  and  cold  as  an  alp  covered 
with  snow.  I  froze  when  I  came  near  him.  I  knew  much 
that  was  good  of  him  ;  I  knew  the  sincere  friendship  which 
Edla  cherished  for  him,  and  for  that  reason  I  reproached 
myself  with  the  feelings  which,  against  my  will,  forced  them- 
selves upon  me. 

"  X  come  now  to  a  time,  Clara,  on  which  I  cannot  think 
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without  pain  and  shame.  We  will  spare  us  both  bj  onljr 
slightly  mentioning  it.  You  know  it  mostlj  already.  You 
know  the  kind  of  power  which  an  unworthy  person  obtained 
over  my  weak  soul, — but  you  do  not  know  how  nearlr  my 
pjilty  indJAiTetion  brought  tne  to  humiliation.  I  dia  not 
love  him,  my  wishes  were  pure ;  and  yet  I  permitted  him 
to  fascinate  my  soul  and  mind  with  his  music  and  bis  impure 
love. 

•*  I  have  bitterly  deplored  this  part  of  my  life,  in  which  I 
WIS  so  unworthy  of  Hcrvev  and  BdU. 

"  Edla  returned.  Terrilble,  blessed  hour!  Terrible,  be- 
cause I  was  deenly  sunk ;  blessed,  because  it  saved  me !    But 

0  how  I  felt  at  fint,  when  I  saw  that  pure  lofty-minded  Edla 
despise  me ! — when  I  saw  her  weeping  over  me,  and  I  could 
not  lift  up  my  eyes  to  her  and  say,  *  I  am  innocent.'  No, 
that  I  could  not.  But  humble  myself,  confess  and  repent — 
that  I  could  do,  and  that  I  did.  It  was  my  salvation  that  I 
was  capable  of  despising  my  own  weakness,  and  of  acknow- 
|(>dging  the  pure  and  the  good,  from  which  I  had  fallen. 
With  Edla  my  better  self  returned  ;  with  her  my  purer  love, 
my  admiration  of  exceUemoe,  which  sh^  had  taught  me  to 
know.  She  seemed  to  me  to  be  better  and  purer  than  ever. 
Virtue  had  surrounded  berouiel  being  with  a  glory.  Ah? 
this  difiused  over  me,  the  ftfleo  one,  its  pure  brigbtnesa,  and 

1  longed  after  Edla's  dear  heaven.  I  felt  the  dMp  necesaitv 
to  let  myself  be  guided  bj  her,  and  to  subject  myself  in  all 
things  to  her  willj  to  her  determination.  £dla's  power  ovor 
me  was  more  unlimited  tiian  ever.  Had  she  reti  r  h 
me,  had  I  been  able  to  live  near  her  and  under  ht  i  c, 
then  perhaps  had  my  soul  met  with  do  new  agitation ;  she 
would  have  tranquillised  it  under  her  defence,  and  I  should 
have  had  peace,  if  not  hamnesa.  But  a  higher  power  had 
otherwise  determined  it.  xoa  know  the  noble  behaviour  of 
Count  Ludwig  on  the  occurrence  at  Bamlosa,  and  how  he 
demanded  my  hand  at  the  moment  when  my  reputation — 
and  with  justice^had  somewhat  suffered.  You  know  also 
that  which  followed  on  his  doing  so :  my  consent,  my  fiither*s 
illness,  and  the  delav  of  my  betrothal.  Edla  made  a  journey, 
and  once  more  my  life  was  a  prey  to  its  former  want ;  never- 
tholess,  because  it  was  Edla^s  wish,  and  from  a  feeling  of 
duty  and  a  desire  thereby  to  regain  my  lost  self-eateem,  I 
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condactea  nvgelf  firiendlilv  towards  Count  Ludwig,  and  felt 
patient  with  my  fat^.  He,  howeyer,  also  left  me.  I  was 
nappy  that  he  did  so.  Ah !  1  felt  that  I  never  coiild  lo^'e 
him.     And  this  feeling  made  me  wretched. 

"  I  accompanied  my  mother  into  this  country,  where  she 
had  resolved  to  spend  a  year.  I  was  glad  of  it ;  I  wished  to 
endeavour  to  collect  myself  in  solitude,  and  if  possible  to 
obtain  more  clearness  and  repose  of  mind. 

"  Clearness  and  repose  of  mind  I  did  not  obtain.  A  deep 
disquiet  reigned  in  mv  breast.  With  Edla  I  had  lost  my 
strength.  The  elasticity  which  she  had  called  forth  in  my 
Mul  again  slept.  I  tried  to  recal  formerly  beloved  images, 
btit  the  mirror  of  my  soul  was  dark,  it  reflected  nothing  with 
diatinctness.  Oh,  it  is  difficult  again  to  purify  when  it  has 
once  become  stained  !  I  was  weary  of  myself;  I  seemed  to 
myself  so  devoid  of  any  peculiar  worth.  I  had  lost  the  inte- 
rest in  my  own  life.  If  1  had  died  on  the  morrow,  who  would 
have  lost  by  it  ?  I  was  so  insignificant,  and  felt  myself  with- 
out a  future.  There  lay,  as  it  were,  a  veil  upon  me  and  upon 
the  world. 

"  The  gloom  of  the  season  and  of  nature  round  about  me 
increased  yet  more  this  tone  of  mind.  The  dark,  endless 
pine-woods,  the  rocks,  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  the  north  wind 
that  whistled  over  it,  the  short  days,  the  darkness,  the  cold, 
— all  occasioned  me  anxiety  under  which  my  health  suffered. 
Edla  loved  the  powerful  and  the  ^reat  in  life  and  in  nature. 
I  had  often  seen  her  eye  beam  with  joy  at  a  wide  prospect, 
at  a  view  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  starry  heavens.  She  loved  even 
wild  soenee  of  nature,  storms,  thunder,  for  they  gave  wings 
to  her  fancy.  How  different,  on  the  contrary,  was  my  feel- 
ing! Everything  great,  strong,  and  infinite  caused  me  a 
kind  of  pain.  The  sea,  with  its  restless  wa?es  which  lost 
themselves  in  infinity,  resembled  to  me  an  abyss;  neither 
eve  nor  feeling  found  repose.  I  longed  for  a  coast — the 
little  boat  of  my  life  was  formed  to  follow  its  agreeable 
bindings.  I  loved  only  the  mild,  warm  sunshine,  K)r  only 
in  it  was  I  able  to  live. 

"  On  a  cold  November  day  I  went  with  my  mother  to 
church.  The  earth  and  the  trees  were  covered  with  hoar 
frost,  and  a  thick  mist  lay  over  the  whole  country.  The 
earriage  rattled  along ;  and  trees,  mountains,  and  cottages, 
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flew  like  BhadowB  before  me.  That  feeling  whicb  dwelt  in 
the  depths  of  my  •ual  took  hold  of  me  stronger  than  erer  al 
this  moment. 

*'  How  all  things  trarel  onward,  thought  I— how  all  rush 
past  like  a  stream !  Bajs,  the  year,  events,  things ;  all  feel- 
ings, all  thoughts,  flee  orer,  swift  and  traoeleas  aa  mist.  Life 
is  the  great  dream  which  sustains  the  whole ;  and  all  men, 
high  and  low,  ^ood  and  had,  mora  tfaemaelves  in  it,— they 
rise,  they  fall,  with  swinging  waves ;  they  were  formed  but  of 
mist,  and  are  affain  lost  in  it.  Who  knows  himself— who 
knows  others  ?  We  so  past  one  another — past,  ah,  it  ia  so 
eold  f  Who  can  bufld  upon  hia  own  heart — who  upon  that 
of  another,  or  upon  life  P  Who  can  aay  to  the  future,  *  that 
shall  be  ?*  We  see  ererythin^  only  through  thick  mist— we 
•tumble  about  only  in  thick  miat. 

**  An  infinite  and  inezpreasible  indiflerenee  towards  life 
had  taken  hold  of  me.  Ibe  worda,  to-morrow,  Joy,  life, 
friendship,  Ood,  ezisled  no  man  for  me.  All  wishes,  all 
feelings,  apneared  eitingukhad  in  ny  soul,  and  it  waa  to  me 
as  if  I  should  swim  in  mist  and  lose  myself  in  inflntte  space. 
A  itronff  faintncss  came  over  me;  I  laid  my  bead  in  the 
oomar  of  the  carriage— all  swam  before  my  eyea ;  all  objecu 
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around  me  lost  thenaehrea  in  the  depth.  My  thoosfats  went 
from  me ;  but  a  deep  repose  came  over  my  souC  and  mr 
tongue  attempted  to  pronounce  the  worda,  '  the  Lord  hath 

▼en,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  bleaaed  be  the  name  of  the 

ord.* 

**  The  attentiona  of  my  mother  reeaDed  me  to  eonscious- 
I  had  been  in  a  minting  fit  The  air,  shaip  and  cold, 
which  entered  through  the  open  earriase-window,  brought 
me  back  to  myself.  FuU  of  anxiety  about  my  state,  my 
mother  would  have  turned  back  in  or^r  to  take  me  home ; 
I  wiahed  her  not  to  do  so,  we  were  just  by  the  church.  In 
a  half  stupified  state  of  mind  I  alignted  6om  the  carriage, 
and  we  took  our  plaoea  in  the  house  of  Ood.  Our  seat  waa 
a  few  steps  from  tlie  mibtt,  just  opposite  to  the  altar.  The 
altar-piece  repraaeoted  the  Besurrection ;  angeb  heaved  the 
stone  from  the  grave  out  of  which  the  Saviour,  beaming  with 
light,  ascended ;  the  rosy  tint  of  morning  tinged  the  horison 
and  fell  upon  Oolgoths:  I  looked  at  the  beautiful  nirturs 
with:ut  underrtanoing  it    Mj  thoughta  were  dead ;  tne  sun 
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which  Iiad  broken  through  the  mist  shone  in  now  through 
the  church  window,  and  lit  up  the  picture  as  if  it  would  say, 
•  behold !'  There  fell  also  a  ray  upon  me,  but  I  felt  it  not. 
They  aaqg  the  bTmn — I  sang  too  unconsciously.  When, 
howerer,  the  ooofeation  of  biiib  was  read,  a  deep  feeling  of 
mj  own  weaknees,  of  mj  nothinffnees,  rushed  through  me. 
I  mmk  upon  my  knees  in  tears.  I  did  not  pray,  at  least  not 
with  woras ;  but  my  whole  soul,  my  whole  state  of  mind,  at 
this  moment,  was  no  other  than  the  cry,  *  Lord — Lord,  have 
have  mercy  upon  me  !* 

"  A  deep  stillness  ensued.  The  low  rustling  of  the  trees 
in  the  churchyard  was  heard.  I  seemed  to  feel  as  if  a  breath 
passed  orer  my  soul ;  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  Edward  Hervey 
stood  in  the  pulpit  with  serious  and  oeaming  eyes.  From  the' 
very  moment  in  which  he  besan  to  speak  my  soul  hun^  upon 
his  words.  I  listened,  I  unc&rstood,  as  never  before  in  my 
life  I  had  listened  and  understood. 

**  He  spoke  of  the  life  which  is  the  fountain,  wherein  all 
existences  find  each  other  again  in  joy ;  of  the  life  which 
makes  clear  the  whole  world  and  endeavours  of  man  ;  of  the 
life  without  which  all  things  are  dark  and  separated ;  of  the 
life  which  unites  all  and  enlightens  all, — he  spoke  of  love« 
He  looked  with  a  glance  of  fire  into  every  human  heart,  and 
spoke  to  one  and  to  all.  He  censured  the  laxity  which 
tolerated,  and  the  severity  which  blamed  ever}-thing.  He 
invited  all  to  purity,  to  holiness,  to  inward  serenity. 

" '  Think  not,*  said  he  '  that  earth  is  a  vale  of  grief. 
Think  not,  my  friends,  that  this  world  is  only  a  place  of  trial 
and  affliction.  Ood  wills  not  that  it  is  so.  "Has  not  infinite 
love  consecrated  it  even  as  His  dwelling-place,  and  has 
revealed  therein  the  fulness  of  his  being  ?  Let  us  have  love 
one  for  another,  even  as  he  has  loved  us,  and  we  shall  then 
comprehend  that  fulness.  Let  us  love  God ;  let  us  love  one 
anotoer,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  light  will  life  and  its  cares 
appear  to  be.  Let  every  one  ask  himself  the  occasion  of  his 
snnerings,  and  he  will  find  that  it  is  no  other  than  want  of 
love  either  in  himself  or  in  others.  On  the  soil  of  unkind- 
ness  grow  envy,  hatred,  revenge — the  bitterest  poison-plants 
of  life.  But  sanctify  your  endeavours  in  love,  acknowledge 
one  another  in  love;  then,  my  friends,  ioy  and  peace  will 
toon  reiim  in  the  homes  of  mortality.     Such  is  toe  will  ol 
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our  God.    The  God  of  love  is  ftlfo  the  Grod  of  joj ;  dor  lore 
is  joj,  is  endless  happinett. 

**  *  I  repeat  it ;  let  us  have  lore  one  to  another,  eren  at 
God  has  lored  us,  then  will  there  be  joy  on  earth ;  friend 
will  be  united  to  friend,  and  no  one  will  stand  alone  in  life. 
80  let  us  live,  so  let  us  one  with  another  wander  through 
thete  dars  of  earthly  existence ;  and  when  the  eremiijg  oomes, 
let  Ofl  ble«  the  field  upon  which  we  played  as  diil£eii,  and 
tay  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Father,  thou  callest  me  from 
earth,  I  come  willingly  to  thee ;  I  know  that  thy  love  is 
eternal  as  Thou  art,  and  as  the  gifla  are  which  proceed  from 
Thee.  My  sphere  of  action,  mj  innocent  joya,  hast  Thou 
preeenred  for  me  in  heaven,  where  I  shall  yet  learn  better  to 
■now  and  love  Thee.* 

**  I  have,  I  know,  given  here  onljr  very  feebly  the  beautt« 
ful  words  ss  thej  remain  in  my  memory. 

"  What  description  indeed  would  be  able  to  give  again  the 
power  of  the  voice  and  the  look,  as  well  as  the  expression  of 
soul  which  lay  in  every  word  F  Ah  f  this  doctrine  of  love  and 
joy,  as  Henrey  delivered  it,  whoee  inmost  life  is  love  and  joy, 
toidk  hold  of  my  very  ennL  A  strange  light  penetrated  my 
heart ;  a  joy,  never  known  till  then,  took  possession  of  my 
soul,  and  from  thence  what  life,  what  peace  reigned  theremr 
80,  some  tinie,  will  dawn  the  morning  of  the  elmal  life  upon. ; 
the  again-ariaen  children  of  earth.  1  buried  my  lace  in  my 
hands,  and  let  my  tean  flow.  Yet  never  had  they  flowed 
before  from  so  pleasing  a  pain.  There  was  the  hope  of  a  new 
life,  the  foretaste  of  a  nevei^xperienoed  happiness ;  there  wae 
adoration  in  my  teara.  80  sate  I«  given  up  to  my  fedtngs, 
till  a  hallelujah  sounded  forth,  as  sweetly  and  as  strong  as  if 
it  had  been  sung  by  the  voices  of  ancela.  Hervey  stood 
before  the  altar  and  praised  God.  The  beavena  looked  bln»i 
and  bright  through  the  high  church-window.  The  angeb' 
upon  the  altar-pieoe  teemed  to  smile  and  to  whitper  to  me, 
'  Joy,  ioy  !*  And  I  ttood  up  joyfully  with  the  communitv  to 
give  thanka,  to  sing  praitet.  My  whole  soul  was  a  hallplufah ! 
AVhen,  at  last,  I  heard  Hervey^  voice  blessing  me,  and  all  of 
us,  I  felt  blessed  in  reality  ;  1  felt  that  the  Lord  had  turned 
hi^  countenanoe  towards  roe. 

*'  From  this  day  a  great  diange  had  taken  place  in  roe. 
The  i\-hole  worid  temned  to  me  remodelled.    It  waa  not  only 
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the  deep  emotion  which  the  moment  had  called  forth,  it  was 
Hervey's  presence,  his  conversation,  his  influence,  which  pro- 
duced this  change.  Life  and  the  world  became  clear  to  me 
—it  was  light  within  my  soul.  I  awoke  out  of  my  long 
dream  in  order  to  love  and  adore.  To  love — yes!  I  loved 
Heirej,  and  through  him  God,  nature,  and  life.  But  it  was 
a  lon^  time  before  I  knew  that  it  was  love  to  him  which 
beautified  my  world,  and  made  my  inward  self  clear.  This 
sentiment  sprane  up  in  me  like  life  it«elf.  I  wished  he  was 
my  brother,  and  I  a  member  of  his  family — of  that  family 
where  I  saw  him  so  beloved,  so  worshipped, — of  that  family 
where  piety,  education,  and  gaiety,  made  life  so  rich, — where 
every  day  had  its  meaning,  its  'sunshine.  Oh !  it  was  this 
quiet,  simple,  holy,  and  yet  cheerful  life  which  my  soul  so 
much  neeoed, — tluit  was  the  true  atmosphere  of  home  for  my 
existence. 

**  I  will  not  long  tarry  over  the  description  of  the  changing 
sentnneDts  of  my  soul,  till  the  moment  arrived  when  it  be« 
came  plani  to  me  that  our  two  existences  were  but  one — that 
we  beumged  eiemaUy  to  each  other.  I  have  trembled  be- 
tween the  deepest  despair  and  the  highest  hapoiness.  I  am 
calmer  now,  for  I  know  one  thing,  and  in  tnis  alone  lies 
calmness,  clearness,  and  happiness  enough  ;  I  know  that  he 
loves  me,  and  that  no  separation,  no  death,  can  rend  our 
hearts  from  each  other.  Edla  shall  decide  my  fate.  We 
have  both  of  us  determined  to  bind  ourselves  by  no  promise 
before  her  return  and  without  her  consent.  But  no  other 
than  Ecrrey  shall  call  me  wife.*  Count  Ludwig  is  nothing 
more  to  me,  nor  can  I  either  be  anything  more  to  him  ;  he 
would  have  in  me  only  a  half-dead  Wing,  only  a  half  Nina. 
Herrey  has  called  me  back  to  life ;  to  him  my  life  belongs. 
Ah !  1  feel  indeed  that  it  is  more  his  than  mine.  O  Clara  t 
with  him  and  through  him  I  could  become  a  Gbd-pleasing 
bfin^,  and  one  useful  to  my  fellow-creatures.  Like  him 
would  I  give  joy  to  human  hearts — would  sit  by  the  suffer- 
ing bed  of  the  sick — would  teach  little  children  to  be  good 
and  love  God,  who  encompasses  them  all  with  love.  The 
labour  would  be  dear  to  me,  the  trouble  would  be  lip;ht. 
Care  and  want  would  I  strongly  endure — all  for  him ;  only 
to  hear  one  approving  word  from  his  lips,  for  one  glance  from 
hi§  eyes.  There  would  be  an  end  of  my  dreamy  life  1 
should  acquire  human  worth. 
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^  Heirey  shall  not  lewre  the  path  which  he  has  ehoaen. 
He  chose  bia  ppofeaiioa  from  lofe.  To  accompny  him  oo 
thia  path  is  the  only  lot  which  I  wish  for  mjaeif.  Ah  I  the 
best,  the  highest !  No  rank,  no  position  in  society,  is  higher 
than  the  betnc  hia  worthy  wife.  How  charming  to  form  a 
portion  of  hislife !  How  willingly  would  I  be  only  the  light 
which  shines  npon  him  at  hia  labour,  only  the  breath  wl:: -li 
fkot  hia  brow.  What  can  I  want  by  Herrey's  side  P  I  i  i> 
has  lore  md  wisdom  enough  to  make  m  whole  world  hi 


His  home,  my  home ;  the  dafly  belored  cares  for  him  aii«i  t  r 
those  who  are  dear  to  him,  bow  pleasantly  will  Iher  fill  up 
my  days !  Woe  to  me,  if  I,  with  such  a  life,  could  expe- 
nence  want — if  my  heart  did  not  ereiT  mominff  and  ertry 
ereningsend  forth  the  warm  sacrifice  of  thanka  for  myhappf 
lot!     Then  may  the  days  and  years  roll  on.    Whatever 


trials,  whatcTer  carsa,  thc^  may  bring  with  them,  I  foar  tbev 
noi.    He  will  be  near  to  me,  will  lore  me,  will  ahow 


he  br  my  death-bed,  and  liflhlens  me  witb 
I  foar  no  iJoomy  thouffhta.  I  will  look  npon  hiai 
God,  whom  he  seea.  He  wul  bless  my  oraTe,  and  iti 
ft  wUl  Tanisk.  With  him  is  light  and  life,  with  him  i« 
keiifen.  Btemily,  infiniUidei,  before  jour  dCTths  I  no 
crow  dinj;  hie  piakma  waiMn,  mt,  he  Udes  me 
Dosom 


"  Tet  hold— hold  I  What  have  I  aaid  F  Whither  does 
this  blessed  dream  lead  me  ?  Bdla,  my  high,  pure  EdU,  wflt 
thou  awaken  me  flrom  itP  Wilt  thou  nrnke  thy  child  on- 
kanpy  F  Oh  no,  Edb.  tka£  canst  thon  not— that  wilt  thoa 
not  I  Bdla  knowa  not  7^^  of  my  lore ;  I  have  not  Tsntured 
to  write  to  her  of  it  She  baa  aeen  me  so  weak,  she  would 
not  now  nnderstand  mr  feelincs.  Bdla  must  know  Herrey, 
and  then  she  will  lofe  him.    Aeir  soub  are  made  to  undms 


each  other.  Bdb  will  deaire  our  happiness.  Should 
sbe  not— «ood  God!  my  hand  trembles,  my  mind  grows 
weak,  at  toe  rery  thought  of  her  not  cooaentang.  Clara,  ' 
foel  at  the  same  time  a  necessity  of  happiness  and  jo^- 
desire  to  «noT  life,  aa  I  know  it  may  be  enjoyed ;  it  is  r 
scribabks.  U,  howerer,  it  should  be  so  required  that 
must  be  renounced — were  the  question  only  of  «y  owm 


piness — I    think  I  could   be  resigned,  and  mt  with 
'What  does  it  ai^:nify  if  a  person  sufferP*     But,  ] 
Berrey !    Ob,  it  u  as  if  a  taousand  Toicea  cried  to 
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beloved  name!  Henrey  loves  me.  It  coucems  a\^o  bis 
happinens.  My  heart  quakes  at  the  thought  of  contest 
affamst  £dla*8  wiahe*— yee ;  but  I  cannot  leave  Edward 
Henrey.  Almighty  Go<C  suide  me,  and  incline  Edla's  heart 
to  him  who  is  my  life.  Peraaps  the  moment  already  advances 
w  ith  giant  footatepa  which  shall  decide  all ;  with  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Tet  I  cmnnot  mistrust  the  future ; 
at  least  not  now,  when  I  yet  see  Henrey  I  must  hope  in  a 
life  full  of  happineee.  Who,  indeed,  would  not  love  Edward 
Henrev  ?     Eola  will  wiah  mv  happiness. 

**  I  have  fulfilled  your  wish.  Clan.  I  have  only  spoken  of 
him  and  me ;  I  hare  not  talked  with  tou  nor  of  you.  One 
word,  however,  let  me  say — it  comes  m>m  my  inmost  heart. 
I  know  that  you  are  superior,  fikr  superior,  to  me,  and  that 
strengthens  ny  soul ;  it  does  me  ttood  when  I  think  upon 
you.  O  Clara !  good,  affeetioiiste  Clara  !  if  I  should  be  hardly 
tried, — if  I  shoiud  be  doomed  to  renounce  the  happiness  of 
life — then — will  you  stand  by  me  ?  will  you  then  come  to 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

MORE  LITTIR8. 
Tbcrt  dwvUs  mHUa  tbt  booMUi  b«Mt 


About  the  same  time  that  the  two  young  friends  corres- 
ponded, as  we  hare  seen,  with  each  other,  a  friend  of  Count 
Ludwiff's  wrote  to  him,  firom  whose  letter  we  i»ill  communicate 
the  foltowing  passage : 

**  I  would  not  make  you  uneasy,  but  I  must  at  least  warn 
you.  Endeavour  to  return  as  eaiiv  as  possible,  otherwise  you 
may  lose  your  bride.  A  certain  Edward  Henrey,  who  before 
the  committal  of  a  certain  crime  bore  the  name  en  Edward  D., 
threatens  to  contest  your  pretensions.  I  recognised  him, 
although  he  is  somewliat  altered ;  tou  know,  however,  that 
my  CjTe  is  certain.  Besides  this,  1  happened  by  chance  to 
see  the  scar  upon  his  breast,  the  cause  or  which  vou  know  as 
well  as  I  do.     This  Edward  D.  is  at  this  time  the  pastor  of 

the  community  to  which  the  Countess  H belongs.     In 

incomprehensible  manner  here  all  is  a  secret,  and  nobody 
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knows  anything  of  hU  earlier  life.    He  is  r  ' 

and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  c<> 
say  that  he  haa  endearoured  to  win  Hiaa  Nina's  heart, 
that  he  lias  succeeded  in  so  doing.     As  I  live  somewb:r 
taol  from  the  CouuteM,  I  have  had  only  once  an  oppon 
of  seeing  Miss  Nina  with  this  person.     I  saw  notliiug 
cnuid  haro  ffiven  occasion  to  the  report,  and  yet,  at  tlu 
time,  enough  to  make  me  counsel  you  to  rotum  as  S4> 
possible.     There  exists  no  confidence  betweeo  them,  bi 
a  certain  something  between  them  which  if  Terr  much  tm 
actual  love.     Miss  Nina  is  beautiful  as  the  goddess  of  lov> 
and  this  Uenrey  ia,  in  fact,  an  uncommonly  interest: 

We  know  now  sufficicutly  of  the  aperk  whioh  fc 
already  charged  mine. 

Bdla*s  letters  for  aome  time  had  contained  neraly  tidings 
of  the  demaaing  atrength  of  her  father. 

**  Hb  condition  ia  free  from  pain,**  ahe  wrote ;  **  hia  tei  }>•  r 
ia  milder  and  kinder  than  ever:  but  he  becomee  orerN    lay 
weaker,  hia  memory  more  oonfuaod,  and  hia  cooaeiouv    -4 
dimmer.    I  have  rented  a  prettv  little  rilla  in  the  neigli 
hood  of  the  ctt^,  and  here  mjr  ntber  can  enioy  the  ni*^ 
and  the  phyeieian  oan  riait  him  ererr  day.  He  ia,  thank 
atill  capiu>b  of  enjoyment    He  waika  in  the  garden.  I 
on  my  arm,  plucks  oranges  from  the  trees,  and  i^ 
with  the  beautiful  fruit ;  be  smokea  hia  pipe  i^  tlu 
the  treea,  and  enjoys  himself  in  the  soft  air.     He  is  !• 
He  often  mentions  Nina*s  name,  thinka  she  is  marru.. 
Count  Ludwig,  and  ia  happy  in  thinking  ao. 

**  They  give  me  no  hope  of  his  recovery ;  I  however,    •  • 
not  give  this  up.    The  mild  climate  has  already  operat 
reriTiQring  upon  manr  in  a  atate  aimilar  to  hia.     M 
however,  pleaae  Qodf     Hy  love,  my  deareet  duty 
make  hb  oaya  eaay  and  agreeable,  be  they  many  <* 
few.** 

The  thought  of  the  probable  deoeaae  of  her  filth* 
n  quiet  aadneaa  orer  the  soul  of  Nina.  But  Hcxrvej'  - 
his  livelinesa,  his  carp,  prevented  her  fitMn  giving  ^ 

wholly  to  depreasing  thoughts ;  he  waa  more  than  t 
all — law  and  goapeL 

In  the  mean  time  it  waa  summer;  nature  was  glorious 
adorned— the  harvest  ripened— life  waa  in  full  bloom,  ai. - 
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our  loTen  miv  each  other  daily.  I  know,  my  dear  reader, 
that  which  thou  hopest :  anguish  and  strife  of  love — uu.ii — 
frenzy — reconciliation — rapture — storm — passion;  at  last,  a 

little  murder  or  a  secret  marriage,  and  such  like. Hoiiour 

be  to  virtue  and  true  strength  !  Nothing  of  all  this  have  I 
to  relate.  Uenrey  would  not  win  Nina  with  craft,  but  with 
perfect  openness  would  ask  her  hand  from  those  wlio  had  the 
right  to  dispose  of  it.  He  knew  her  heart — he  had  heard  her 
prayer,  and  on  that  account  he  would  not  ask  from  her  any 
binding  promise.  He  wished  that  she  should  decide  her 
own  and  his  fate  without  an^  interference.  On  that  account 
be  watched  over  himself  with  the  severity  of  an  anchorite, 
and  orer  her  with  the  heavenly  love  of  an  angel.  Besolved 
to  Tenture  the  ytstj  extremest  to  possess  her,  he  awaited  with 
the  deepest  impatience  the  moment  in  which  he  migiit  act — 
the  amval  of  Edla  and  Count  Ludwig.  Nina,  in  the  mean 
time  was  happy — that  was  all  which  Hervev  desired.  He 
suiToiiiided  Der  with  an  unceasine  spring,  and  never  gloomed 
eren  the  least  doud  these  blessed  days.  By  his  love  and  by 
bis  teadiing  he  streDgthened  and  elevated  her  soul ;  and 
whenerer  the  fervour  of  his  feelings  would  have  burst  t)ie 
bonds  which  he  had  imposed  upon  them,  then  he  left  her, 
and  endeaTOured  by  labour  and  pains  to  reeain  strength  and 
tranqniHity ;  and  then,  like  a  blessing  of  heaven,  he  came 
back  to  her.  Was  he  unable  to  concexd  from  her  the  struggle 
or  the  melancholy  of  his  soul,  and  her  tender,  questioning 
|danoe  sought  his,  then  said  he,  **  Nina,  you  know  why." 
She  knew  it — she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  they  understood 
each  other. 

The  C*ountess,  deeply  occupied  with  the  Colonel,  indus- 
triously pretended  ignorance  regarding  the  connexion  between 
Henrey  and  Nina.  She  wishedby  that  means  to  escape  from 
the  blushes  over  her  own  inclination, — she  saw  also,  perhaps, 
not  unwillingly,  a  rock  springing  up  iu  Edla's  patn.  The 
eoldness  and  dislike  which  she  had  always  cherished  for  Edla, 
had  degenerated  by  deg^rees  into  actual  hatred.  We  will  see 
in  what  way. 

The  Countess  felt  that  since  the  affair  at  Ramlosa,  Edla 
could  no  longer  esteem  her.  Edla,  without  ever  asking  her 
opinion,  had  arranged  for  Nina's  betrothal  with  Count  Lud- 
wig, and  had  treated  her,  since  the  illness  of  the  President, 
with  coldness  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letter.     The 


Coimtesa  knew  very  well  that  she  desen'ed  no  better;  yet 
this  did  not  prevent  the  arising  of  a  certain  bittemead 
tgainet  Edla — a  bitterness  which  was  only  heightened  the 
more  from  the  following  circumstance. 

The  Countess  had  earlier  been  declared  the  idol  of  every 
great  coterie,  which  consisted  of  nearly  all  the  intellectual  of 
Sweden  from  the  north  to  the  south.  At  that  time  people 
only  spoke  of  Edla,  to  assert  her  to  be  the  ugliest  ana  most 
disagreeable  creature  on  the  whole  earth.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  the  star  of  the  Countess  was  setting,  Edla's  had 
begun  to  ascend,  and  was  now  in  its  tenith.  Travelling 
Swedes,  who  visited  the  President  in  Nizza,  could  not  relate 
enough  of  Edla's  self-denial;  and  praised  the  prudence 
which  she  exhibited  in  her  care  and  attention  to  her  feeble, 
irritable  father.  Edk's  behaviour  began  to  be  a  universal 
subject  of  conversation,  and  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  that  of 
the  Countess  was  exalted  and  praised.  People  gave  her  the 
■umame  of  Antigone,  and  next  to  her  filial  virtue  they  cele- 
brated her  "  inteUectuality,"  her  modesty,  and  her  pure  and 
excellent  character.  The  correspondents  of  the  Countess — 
And  she  had  verr  many  of  these — wearied  her  with  their  in- 
flOSSSDt  outbreaks  of  praise  of  £d]*-Antigone,  ofU>n  accoin- 
panied  by  not  unintelligible  hints  at  the  part  which  the 
Countess,  the  wife  of  the  President,  played,  in  comparison 
with  his  daughter.  Several  floating  rumours  about  the  hand- 
some Uercu^an  Colonel  gave  a  d^;ree  of  causticity  to  these 
hints,  which  the  Countess  felt  in  their  iiill  keenness.  She 
revenged  herself  by  hatred  against  Edla;  and  thus  repre- 
sented her  as  a  proud,  power-lo*  mg  being,  who  sought  to 
triumph  over  her. 

In  a  short  time  the  Colonel  took  a  journey.     During  his 
absence  the  Countess  seemed  to  recover  somewhat  of  the 
former  tenderness  to  Nina.     Tet  still,  even  in  her  ton  Har- 
ness there  lay  egotism;  she  would,  as  it  were,  adorn  hi  r  •  f 
with  Nina.     She  had  for  a  long  time  been  envious  of  ti: 
admiration  which  Nina  cherished  for  Edla;  and  now  th:i 
she  calculated  upon  Edla's  speedy  return,  she  began   t 
labour  to  turn  away  a  heart  to  which  Edla  was  so  dear 
She  spoke  often  to  Nina  of  her  sister,  and  commended  her 
in  such  a  way  as  was  secretly  designed  to  cool  Nina's  heart 
towards  her. 

^'  She  is  a  most  uncommon  person,"  sail  she  sometimes 
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•*  80  strong,  so  calm,  so  assured.  Happy  she  who  has  not  to 
combat  against  a  weak  and  yielding  lieart !" 

Again  she  would  say,  "  Edla  belongs  rather  to  heaven 
than  earth.  She  needs  nothing  of  that  which  constitutes 
the  happiness  of  others.     She  is  sufficient  to  herself." 

Or,  "  Edla  loves  humanity  ;  the  human  being  is  nothing  to 
her.  She  would  be  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  well-being 
of  the  few  to  what  she  considered  the  well-being  of  the  whole," 

"  Edla  ought  to  be  king  or  prime  minister,"  said  she 
among  other  things,  "  for  she  has  a  strong  and  determined 
will.  For  the  carrying  out  of  a  great  plan  she  never  asks  who 
she  sacrifices.     There  is  something  of  Charles  XI.  in  her." 

By  degrees  also  the  Countess  began  to  express  her  dis- 
inclination for  Count  Ludwig,  as  well  as  her  astonishment  at 
Edla's  great  inclination  for  him,  and  to  let  a  suspicion  gleam 
through,  that  perhaps  a  tenderer  sentiment  towards  Count 
Ludwig  made  Edla  blind  to  his  failings,  and  with  this  the 
Countess  sometimes  cast  a  pitying  glance  on  Nina. 

In  Nina's  present  position,  and  in  the  state  of  mind  be- 
tween hope  and  fear  in  which  she  was,  the  words  of  the 
Countess  could  not  remain  \*-ithout  their  influence.  Besides 
this  she  also  came  pretty  near  the  truth,  and  there  mingled 
therefore  with  Nina's  feeling  a  certain  bitterness.  Her  feel- 
ings towards  Edla  changed  more  and  more  into  fear.  Edla's 
image  melted  by  degrees  into  that  of  Count  Ludwig.  Slie 
turned  her  soul  away  (rom  her  sister,  and  bound  it  ever  more 
inwardly,  more  strongly,  to  the  mild,  strong,  afiectionate 
heart  of  Hervey.  On  the  side  of  Edla  and  Count  Ludwig, 
life  appeared  so  cold,  so  joyless,  so  pale.  On  that  of  Hervey, 
ah  !  it  was  life  itself — warm,  bright — life  full  of  love  and  joy. 
Without  Nina  remarking  it,  she  came  into  opposition  to 
IMla.  She  thought  herself  capable  of  complying  with  her 
wishes,  and  in  reality  was  so  no  longer. 

The  summer  was  uncommonly  hot  and  dry.  It  was  now 
the  beginning  of  August.  The  Countess,  who  endeavoured 
in  every  way  to  make  herself  popular,  and  if  possible  to  be 
missed  as  a  joy- dispensing  divinity  when  she  left  the  country 
in  the  autumn,  had  determined  to  give  to  her  tenants  and  all 
her  neighbours  a  highly  original  harvest-festival.  It  was  her 
intention  to  have  a  Sunday-dance  for  the  peasants ;  and  for 
this  purpose  she  had  had,  on  the  plain  not  far  distant  from 
the  Ume  river,  a  beautiful  pleasure-house  erected,  the  upper 
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»toi7  of  which  furnished  a  large  dancing-room,  and  the  ground 
floor  sereral  pretty  apartroentn.  Thi«  light  and  agreeabla 
buildins,  callea  the  Kotunda  by  the  CounteM,  waa  surrounded 
bj  binjiea,  which  lent  their  shade.  Hither,  shortly  before 
the  festival,  the  Counten  remoTed  with  Nina;  P^^T,  aa  abe 
said,  in  order  to  have  eYeiytbing  in  readineaa  for  toe  aame, 
and  partly  becaoae  here  they  found  coolnesa,  which  upon  the 
bald  height  where  the  caatle  stood  it  waa  in  Tain  to  teek. 
The  Counteaa,  betddea  thia,  had  in  truth  another  acfaeiiie  im 
petto ;  but  of  that  we  will  not  talk  just  yet. 

Brerything  waa  ready  for  the  rural  festivity  ;  nothing  waa 
spared,  in  oraer  that  it  might  be  as  brilliant  aa  poaaible— 
when  the  tidines  of  death  came,  and  put  an  end  to  all.  Two 
letten  from  Ema  arrived  at  the  aame  moment  One,  that  of 
the  eartieet  date,  contained  intelligenoe  of  the  death  of  the 
President.  "  He  fell  aaleep  aoftly,"  wrote  Edk,  **  without 
pain,  without  bitter  preeentunent  of  his  departure.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  aie  eaaier,  and  I  thana  God  for  his 
tranquil  release.  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  ate  fruit, 
and  that  with  conaiderable  appetite.  He  waa  to  the  1 
nient  kind  and  amiable  towanla  every  one,  and  abort  1 
hia  deceaae  he  fuUv  reoovered  his  mmd.  I  have  tender  ^jnanx^ 
in^  firom  him  to  ul  thoae  who  were  dear  to  him.  espedaUjrto 
Nina.    I  have  had  the  indeacribable  joy  <*  i^  during 

the  last  days  the  care  of  mjr  &ther  witn  C<m  a  ig.  My 

father  thanked  him  in  words  for  his  filial  attention  to  him. 

**  *  Nina  will  reward  you,*  said  he ;  '  may  she  be  all  which  J 
wish  for  vou !'  '* 

The  other  letter  waa  of  a  date  fourteen  daya  later.  Edla 
spoke  therein  of  the  interment  of  hfr  father,  and  of  her 
apeedy  return  to  Sweden.  '*  I  long,*'  wrote  she,  "to  see 
again  the  dear  old  oUib.  1  long  to  embrace  my  Nina,  and  to 
unite  her  to  her  worthy  husband.  I  return  not  alone---Count 
)  Ludwi^  follows  my  footatepa.*' 

Edla  said  a  few'worda  reapecUug  herself  in  the  poatMript« 

**  I  have,*'  ahe  vrrote,  **  during  the  long  nighta  by  the  airk* 
bed  of  my  father,  arranged  the  plan  of  a  little  work,  the 
materials  for  ^hich  have  lain  collected  in  my  mind  for  some 
time.  It  treats  on  intelleotual  education,  particularlv  aa 
regarda  my  own  sex.  Its  doctrines  are  the  offspring  of  my 
own  experience — of  my  own  sufferings ;  and  on  this  ground 
alone,  1  dare  to  hopo  tnat.  amid  the  nmuy  books  of  this  kind, 
mine  may  not  be  without  its  worth.  I  hare  sent  a  prospectus 
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of  it  to  Professor  A.  He  will  tell  me  wbethei  my  work 
answers  its  design/' 

Quietly  and  deeply  wept  Nina  for  her  ^ather;  but  tin's 
iong-expected  sorrow  was  not  bitter,  A  deeper  pang,  mingled 
with  fear,  took  possession  of  Nina's  soul  on  the  receipt  of 
these  letters. 

Edla  returned  full  of  schemes  and  thoughts,  which  in  part 
were  totally  strange  to  Nina,  and  in  part  militated  entirely 
iffainst  the  happiness  of  her  life.  Nina,  so  full  of  love,  so  full 
of  longing  aAer  a  happiness  of  which  £dla  had  no  conception, 
felt  at  this  moment  only  fear  of  Edla's  heaven.  She  wished 
for  her  return,  and  yet  trembled  at  it,  for  Edla  exercised  a 
power  over  her  soul  which  no  fear  and  no  doubt  of  her  tender- 
ness could  lessen. 

CHAPTBB  XXXVIII.— FolKBODiK^ 

Tb«ff«  blows  tlirooj^h  hunun  life 
A  wmft  at  dnuh.—  Tku.'iem. 

Thit  expected  Edla,  yet  without  knowing  the  day  of  her 
return.  Ilervey's  apparent  calmness  and  her  love  to  him 
kept  UD  Nina's  strength.  She  felt  more  and  more  that  she 
could  dare  all  for  him,  only  not  give  him  up. 

A  small  company  was  assenible<l  one  evening  with  the 
Countess.  Tbe  neighbours  admired  the  charming  pleasure- 
house  ;  drank  lemonade,  sate  on  the  benches  in  the  shade  of 
the  birches,  talked  j>olitics,  jilted,  and  found  themselves  in 
excellent  spirits.  Edward  Ilervey  alone  this  evening  was 
not  in  his  usual  mood.  With  a  certain  quick  impatience  he 
broke  off  every  conversation  which  one  or  other  of  the  guests 
endeaToured  to  commence  with  him,  and  in  his  usually  so 
friendly  aod  open  glance  there  lay  a  gloomy  shadow.  At 
leoffth  he  turned  himself  to  a  corpulent,  lively  gentleman,. 
and  inquired  from  him  abniptly  : 

**  Are  you  a  believer  in  forebodings?" 

**  I  must  acknowledge,"  returned  the  other,  "  that  accord- 
inff  to  my  own  experience,  or  much  more  to  tliat  of  my  wife, 
1  do  believe  on  forebodings  as  well  as  on  dreams." 

**  How?"  inouired  Ilervey. 

"  Well !  in  the  last  summer — allow  me — no  I  in  the  sum- 
ir.er  before  last,  my  wife  dreamed  that  three  of  our  best  cows 
di«*d  of  the  diseased  spleen.  She  told  me  her  dream — it  was 
on  a  Wednesday  morning — no—  on  a  Thursday  it  was.     On 
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Friday  even  in  {;  all  three  cowt  were  dead!     Wliat    -iv  vou 
now  to  that.  Pastor  Herrey  ?" 

"  I  beliere,"  said  one  of  the  oompanj  who  had  beard 
Hervej*t  queation,  "  that  one  has  had  too  many  proofii  of 
warnings  and  dreama  whollv  to  doubt  of  their  foreshMowhifB. 
It  is  a  uniTeraally  known  fact,  that,  a  short  time  before  nis 
death,  Henry  IV.  heard  a  continual  funeral  cry,  which  filled 
him  with  anziouf  disquiet.  The  apparition  which  Brutus 
aaw  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Napoleon's  waminff  in 
Bf|[ypt,  and  many  such  like  examples,  appear  to  me  to  belong 
to  the  fainilv  of  forebodings,  whose  mystical  appearaaeet  are 
as  inexplicable  as  their  power  is  undeniable.** 

**  I  mynelf/*  said  the  Countess,  **haTe  ffone  throogh  life  with* 
out  making  the  least  acquaintance  with  tnem.  Tet  I  hare  seen 
their  influence  of  the  moat  sorrowful  kind  upon  i»er80ii8 
extremely  dear  to  me.  One  of  mv  near  relations,  a  young 
lively,  amiable  lady,  who  waa  most  happily  married,  was  about 
a  year  after  her  marruwe  poasesaed  b^  a'  most  sad  presenti- 
ment of  impending  miaioriiiiie,  for  which  aha  eoold  nol  Mrign 
the  alighteat  reason.  In  Tain  she  endeanNtred  to  argoe  her- 
aelf  into  conaoUtion  and  reason ;  in  Tain  her  huaband  aonght 
to  banish  by  the  tenderest  care  this  preternatural  feeling  from 
her  aoul ;  it  oursued  her  eontinually.  It  threw  a  bUck  veil 
over  the  brighteat  day  and  even  the  nidat  charming  aeeoea  of 
nature ;  in  the  moat  joyoua  tones  of  the  sayeat  waits  she 
heard  but  aounds  of  mourning,  even  joy  and  la^hter  were  to 
her  only  apeotral  tones.  Her  husband,  in  despair  at  this  un- 
happy state  of  mind,  determined  to  conduct  her  to  her 
and  nearest  relations,  hopinj^  that  the  journey  and  nen 
would  dissipate  her  mflaneiiolv.  His  hopea  appeared  to  be 
aocompUahed ;  ahe  thanked  him  for  his  affectionate  anxiety 
with  redoubled  tendsnieas.  Every  one  exerted  himself  to 
enliven  her  and  to  divert  her  thoughto,  and  before  ao  many 
friendly  endeavoura  the  dark  foreMdinga  aeemed  aa  if  they 
moat  aepari. 

**  AiW  the  joong  eoni^  had  pMwd  aeveral  weeka,  during 
the  Christmaa  and  New- Year's  feativitiea,  in  the  country  amid 
the  most  agreeable  circle,  the  amiable  Bosina  had  evfdentlv 
improved ;  all  anxious  forebodinga  aeemed  to  have  vanisheo. 
One  day  the  young  couple  drove  over  the  ftoien  lake  on  a 
risit  to  a  kind  neighbour,  with  whom  they  very  pleasantly  took 
dinner,  and  spent  part  of  the  evening.  Late  in  the  moon- 
light they  act  out  t  >  return.    Shortly  however  before  she  left 
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the  house,  Bosina  was  alone,  when  suddenly  she  heard  iii- 
desc-ribablj  charming  music  before  the  window.  She  listened 
attentively,  and  plainly  distinguished  a  funeral  hymn.  Trem- 
bliug,  she  hastened  to  the  window  and  withdrew  the  curtain ; 
a  beautiful  boy  stood  without,  in  the  clear  moonlight  winter 
night,  and  sang  thus  sweetly  in  this  mournful  manner.  At 
her  appearance  he  withdrew,  seemed  to  dissolve  into  air,  and 
the  aounds  died  away  in  sighs.  Deeply  shocked,  and  again 
taken  poaeession  of  by  her  sad  forebodings,  Hosiua,  pale  as 
death,  nattened  to  her  husband,  and  imparted  to  him  the  cir- 
cumatMiee  and  her  grievous  anxiety,  she  conjured  him  not 
to  set  out  this  night ;  the  kind  inhabitants  of  the  house  united 
their  wishes  and  prayers  to  hers — but  in  vain.  Eosiua's 
husband  was  quite  out  of  humour  with  the  return  of  her 
diaeaaed  imasination,  and  resolved  at  once  to  oppose  with  the 
fiill  force  of  his  determination  these  spectral  iaeas.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  waa  deaf  to  her  prayers  and  tears.  He 
led  her  to  the  carriage,  placed  himself  close  beside  her,  and 
held  her  to  hia  breast.  With  sorrow  and  submission  she 
clung  to  him,  spoke  a  mournful  farewell  to  those  who  stood 
round, — Uy  silently  on  the  breast  of  her  husband,  and  waited 
for  that  which  should  happen. 

"  Thick  clouds  in  the  mean  time  had  come  over  the  heavens, 
and  concealed  the  moon ;  a  strongly  increasing  wind  soon  blew 
out  the  lamps.  The  coachman  was  not  perfectly  sober,  which, 
on  account  of  the  disquiet  at  their  setting  out,  had  not  been 
observed.  In  the  closed  carriage  all  was  still  and  dark  ;  the 
horses  sprang  forward  gaily  on  the  smooth  ice,  and  made 
their  bells  ring  merrily.  Suddenly,  however,  all  was  hushed. 
The  ioe  cracked — the  windows  flew  open — the  water  rushed 
in,  and  all  vanished  in  a  Urge  opening  in  the  ice !  People 
found  afterwards  the  corpses  of  the  young  couple,  clasped 
■till  in  death  together!" 

Nina*s  tears  flowed.  "  This  was  not  a  bitter  death,*' 
whispered  ahe ;  "  it  need  not  have  been  foretold  by  such  sac 
presentiments.*' 

Hervey  contemplated  her  with  an  inexpressible  glance. 

The  company  was  silent  for  some  time  ;  for  the  relation  of 
the  Countess  had  not  been  made  without  effect.  Presently 
they  related  other  experiences  of  thin  kind. 

**  I  knew  very  intimately,**  said  some  one,  "  a  hip^hiy 
rational  family,  in  which  all  incidents  which  occurred  in  it 
announced  by  a  nightly  apparition.'* 
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**  With  ihU  faith  in  apparitions  and  waniingB,**  said  no\r 
one  of  the  gentlemen  mtn  great  warmth,  "  is  however  th<- 
door  opened  to  the  moat  foolish  superstition  and  the  abaiirdeMl 
imaginings.  I  am  conrinced  that  no  one  can  ever  have  a 
stronger  jiresentiment  than  was  that  which  acoompuiied  me 
through  the  years  of  my  boyhood.  I  fancied,  namelj,  finnly 
and  fast,  that  I  was  to'  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  lion ;  and  yet 
here  stand  I  now  healthj  and  rigorous,  without  baring  ever 
eren  seen  a  lion,  excepting  in  eop|)er*plate  ennirings,  and 
hope  also  to  go  on  thlu^  and  to  di«>  s  peacfAil  death  in  my 
bed.    My  sister,  who  read  Mrn    >  's  romanciea,  had  a 

presentiment,  as  strong  as  ntin  lo  was  to  be  carried 

off  by  a  pirate,  and  to  beeome  a  Sultana  in  Turkej.  But 
even  to  the  present  time,  when  she  is  fifVv  years  old,  she  ha» 
not  even  found  a  lorer  f  Seriously,  I  beiirre  that  one  may 
with  certainty  maintain  that  out  of  twenty  remarkable  fore* 
warnings,  one  at  the  most  is  fulfilled  ;  but  even  for  that  there 
is  some  simple  and  sufri<><-»t  •'r.timd.  For  how  natural  is  it 
that  feeling  and  thou^'  )i  hare  occupied  iheoMelree 

for  lon^  with  one  objeci,  ...m..v.*c«  the  imajpnation,  and  bring 
l<  !>re  it  fererish  imagee.    In  our  changmg  world  it  is  not 


iiitUctilt  to  stumble  upon  ctreunMtanoea  whidi  aoeord  with 
this  or  that  presentiment ;  and  the  imagination  which  it  thus 
called  forth,  aeta  about  to  make  realitr  yet  mofe  to  rait  it. 
Manr  a  warning  also  is  firit  notieed  after  the  oeemrrenoe.** 

''  Granted,"  replied  Herrejr ;  **  and  ret  there  it  an  infinite 
nitmber  which  cannot  be  so  esiailj  explaaned.    One  piece  of 
•'\  which   goes  through  the  whole  history,  shows 
there  is  a  dark,  mratical  side  of  human  existmre. 
\%  Inch  appeara  to  follow  no  determined  laws,  b> . 
man  acknowledge  tliat  he  ia  aunroanded  by  a  > .         > 
whose  power  exereiaea  a  certain  influence  upon  hia  whole  liie. 
Impossible  aa  it  mar  be  for  us  to  explain  theae  phenooMna, 
it  is  just  aa  impossiole  for  ua  to  deny  their  esiatenoe.    Pro- 
bably they  belong  to  the  unirersal  wise  ordination  of  th^^''^ 
which  we'  shall  first  comprehend  on  the  other  side  r>t 
world.     The  All-merciful  would  certainly  hare  spared  u*  i.., 
pang  which  the  unint4.*lligibility  and  the  inexplicability  of 
such  passing  impressions  oocaaion  us,  had  it  laiu  in  the  ordi* 
nation  of  his  eternal  and  holy  laws.** 

The  tone  in  which  Hervey  said  thia  ezpreaaed  auch  a  deep 
depretision  of  mind«  that  Nuia*a  eyes  were  riretted  upon  Lin 
with  uneasiness  and  teudei 
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*•  I  fancy  that  we,  in  these  days,"  said  Mr.  X.  with  a  well* 
bred  air  and  a  repronng  manner,  "  are  far  removed  from 
ffhcMit  and  omen  ;  and  I  confess,  best  Pastor  Hervey,  that  I 
had  taken  you  for  a  far  more  rational  man." 

Her\-ey  smiled.  He  smiled  indeed  as  an  angel  might  smile 
ovt*r  the  conceited  wisdom  of  a  human  being.  Xiua's  lovely 
affectionate  eyea  met  his  with  the  most  heartfelt  intelligence. 
He  turned  himself  kindly  to  his  neighbour  and  said,  "  Above 
all  things  would  it  be  foolish  to  allow  these  dark  suggestions 
t'K)  great  a  power  orer  us  ;  and  for  this  purpose  means  have 
been  provided,  for  this  purpose  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  and  the 
human  eye  speaks  kinaness,  truth,  and  beauty.  What  sha- 
dows are'they  which  would  not  flee  before  these  ?'* 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  giren  to  him,  which  he  hastily 
opened,  and  then  left  the  company.  Sunk  in  thought,  Nina 
walked  down  to  the  river,  whose  restless  waves  seemed  to-day 
to  roll  about  more  nolently  than  common. 

Here  it  was  that  Hervey  sought  her.  Great  uneasiness 
and  excitement  were  expressed  in  his  features. 

"  I  must  leave  you,"  said  he ;  "I  must  take  a  joumej-." 
He  gave  to  her  the  letter,  which  contained  the  following 
lines,  written  bv  a  trembling  hand : 

"  If  ^you  would  mitigate  the  pangs  of  conscience  of  a  dying 
man ;  if  you  would  see  an  important  secret  brought  to  light, 
hasten  without  delay  to  W.  Inquire  in  the  inn  there  for  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Erik  B.  He  will  conduct  you  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines.  But  travel  day  and  night ;  for  I  am 
weak,  and  my  hours  are  numbered." 

Nina,  tuminf  pale,  gave  him  back  the  letter,  whilst  she  said : 

**  You  must  hence !  O  quick,  quick — ah,  the  unfortunate !" 

A  lively  hope  that  the  secret  referred  to  might  concern 
himself,  and  might  unbind  the  fetters  of  his  life,  awoke  in 
Hervey's  soul ;  but  the  joy  of  this  was  almost  crushed  by  the 
thoughts  of  separation.  The  letter  came  from  a  distant 
place  out  of  another  province ;  Hervey's  absence  must  con- 
tinue for  several  days.  Edla  might  come  in  the  mean  time — 
C<»unt  Ludwig — jJina  remained  alone  with  them !  This 
thought  filled  him  with  unspeakable  distress.  He  could  not 
conceal  bis  diitqniet — his  deep  pain  of  heart.  Nina  was  now 
the  gently  consoling,  sustaining  friend,  only  it  was  a  long 
time  befiire  he  oould  listen  to  her  words.  He  went  and 
came;  wished  to  speak  and  was  silent.  Suddenly  he  vio- 
lently seized  her  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  Vow  to  me — sweaz 
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to  nio— nol'*  iriemiptod  he  himself,  letting  her  go,  "  ao— no 
oath !"  He  tor©  himself  from  her,  walked  backwarcU  i  nd  for- 
wards, then  turned  to  her,  looked  at  her  with  iiiexpn*asible 
love,  and  said  slowlj  and  firmly : 

"  I  will  not — I  cannot  lose  you  I"  He  held  her  hands  in 
his,  pressed  them  to  his  bummg  face,  and  Nina  felt  his  hot 
tears  upon  them. 

Nina  also  wept,  but  she  found  words  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  hcmelf.  "*  What  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  ?** 
said  she  with  such*  warmth,  as  if  she  would  overcome  tlie 
future  by  iU  power.  **  Hare  1  not  freedom  to  speak  and  to  act  P 
Believe  me,  Edla  shall  not— cannot  divide  us.  Ah,  Edward  I 
you  are  more  to  me  than  her,  than  the  whole  world.  Since 
I  have  loved  you,  I  am  weak  no  longer.  I  have  strength  to 
withstand  circumstancea ;  nay,  1  feel  that  I  could  even  oppose 
the  will  of  my  sister.  But  ISdla  will  see  and  feel  that  there 
is  no  life,  no  joy  on  earth,  no  bliss  in  heaven,  only  in  you  and 
with  you  I  Edward,  I  will  pn^,  conjure— ah,  I  know  it,  I  am 
sure  of  it,  I  can  move  her.    8be  eannot  serer  mm  from  you  !** 

NittA  tpoke  long,  wmnlj,  tmuMy,  full  of  the  aweelest 
affection.  Hanrey  iMtaoed  to  her,  whilst  his  eye  devolved 
her.  A  violent  desire  to  deep  her  to  his  heart,  to  call  her 
his  bride,  burned  in  his  soul.  He  wished  thereby  to  conjure 
the  anxious  foreboding  whieh  ^poke  oontinttally  of  teverini:, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  biiid  Nina  to  him  for  ever.  Bmning 
with  pain  and  love,  be  ebapod  her    the  looked  at  him  terri- 


fied, and  he  asked  with  dowing  eye,  "  Nina  K 

**  Beloved  !*'  replied  the  ouiet,  pale,  touching  form.  **  It  Ia 
ill  your  power  to  make  me  nappy  or  miserable.  Do  you  stf 
the  waves  at  my  feet  P  Throw  me  into  their  depthn ;  I  will 
be  still  and  not  complain.  I  should  tremble  leas  at  that,  than 
that  you  should  fomt  your  vow,  and  my  prayers.  Edward, 
kill  me  ratherl  Ah,  death  woulii  be  sweet  to  me  from  your 
beloved  hand!** 

At  these  words  and  tooea  the  wild  passion  laid  itself  in 
Hervey's  breast.  He  beot  his  knee  before  that  adored  being, 
and  pressed  her  hands  Tiolently  to  his  breast  and  forehead. 

**  Ninii  forgive  me,**  exdahnad  he  with  agitated  voice ;  **  but 
do  not  forget  that  mv  life's  well-being  lies  in  your  hands.*' 

With  these  words  ne  tore  himself  from  her  and  disappeared. 

Stupified  with  suffering,  Nina  rate  down  on  a  piece  of  roi*k 
on  the  river's  shore.  She  hsd  never  before  seen  Her\ey  so 
violent  or  so  excited.    Tears,  prayers,  and  a  thousand  eofUy* 
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breatlied  forth  vows  of  love,  brought  at  length  tranquillity 
back  to  her  heart :  her  whole  soul  was  only  one  thought — 
one  feeling  for  him. 

The  day  after  this  parting  Nina  spent  with  Hervey's 
mother.  She  felt  an  inward  need  of  obtaining  strength  and 
admness  from  the  excellent  old  lady.  She  longed  so  heartily 
to  hear  his  sister  Maria  speak  of  her  beloved  brother.  Her- 
Tey*8  mother  reoeiTed  Nina  with  open  ^rms,  and  as  a  mother 
pressed  her  to  her  breast.  For  the  first  time  she  spoke  with 
Nina  of  her  son's  hopes.  She  was  too  proud  of  hmi  for  the 
higlter  birth  of  his  beloved  to  occasion  her  any  einbarrasd- 
ment.  To  her  it  seemed  so  natural,  so  necessar}-  to  love  him, 
and  to  wish  to  belong  to  him.  Besides  this  she  expressed 
such  warm  wishes  for  his  happiness,  and  such  a  motherly  love 
for  Nina,  as  penetrated  her  heart  with  the  sweetest  liopes 
and  feelings.  Maria  was  ^y  and  happy,  and  set  before  tier 
the  bestt  and  the  fairest  which  the  house  contained,  and  this 
was,  thanks  to  her  own  skilfulness,  not  a  little.  Nina  sang 
encbantingly,  and  drew  tears  from  her  listeners.  What 
warm,  beautiful  words  were  spoken  of  Edward  Hervey! 
Nina  listened  to  them  with  a  happy  heart.  This  day  was 
friendly  and  charming,  as  days  always  are  to  kind  intelligent 
people  who  share  in  one  dt-  non  interest. 

In  the  evening  Maria  ac<  l  Nina  on  her  way  home. 

The  bearen  waa  ^oomy  and  the  aur  sultry,  yet  the  two  young 
friends  remarked  it  not.  Nina  sang  by  the  way  a  little  sons 
which  waa  Maria's  isTourite.  Maria  wove  for  Nina  a  garland 
of  the  large  forset-me-not.  The  heavenly  blue  glory  became 
that  loring  Madonna's  countenance  bewitchingly. 

They  parted  at  Nina's  Best.  Maria  kissed  her  tenderly 
and  went  ba<>k.  Nina  stood  by  the  brook,  and  saw  her  face 
in  its  pure  mirror ;  it  looked  so  heavenly  with  its  azure  gar^ 
land  and  with  the  green  surrounding  bushes.  Nina  thought 
herself  lovely  ;  she  felt  it  with  jov,  for  her  beauty  was  for 
Hervey.  With  this,  with  even'thing  she  possessed  of  good, 
with  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  education,  would  she  wind  her- 
self as  a  fiower-tendril  in  his  life.  It  was  a  moment  in  which 
her  soul,  full  of  the  image  of  her  beloved,  swam  in  the  purest 
happiness. 

At  this  very  moment  she  felt  herself  softly  embraced. 
She  kx>ked  around  her,  and  was  in  Edla's  arms.  A  slight 
shudder  passed  through  her.  She  felt  herself  taken  posses- 
•ion  of  oy  fate — by  a  separating  fate — and  £dla'<  grave 
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features  appeared  in  the  deep  mourning  dress  stilJ  sterner 
and  paler  tlian  common.  Tet  no  severitj  reigned  in  Edla's 
heart ;  she  never  had  been  tenderer,  and  soon  Nina  lay  with 
child-like  submission  on  her  breast. 

Atler  the  first  outburst  of  feeling  Edla  stepped  back,  and 
surve3'ed  Nina  with  joy  and  amazement.     Nina  s  beauty  had 
now  reached  its  most  splendid  development,  and  was  in  fact 
bewitching.     She  was  no  more  the  pale,  feeble  girl,  which  a 
breath  threatened  to  destroy  ;  she  wa»  a  blooming  Hebe,  full 
of  health  and  life.     Tears  of  the  purest  joy  filled  Edla  s  eyes, 
and  nhe  pressed  her  enchanting  sister  again  to  her  heart. 
Nina*8  silence,  her  tears,  and  her  visible  constraint,  diatressed 
Ed  hi,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  it.    She  seated  herself  quietly 
beside  Nina  on  the  turf  bench,  and  told  her  of  her  father, 
and  of  his  last  days,  speaking  all  the  while  in  so  gentle  a 
manner  that  Nina's  emotion  by  deg^^es  calmed  itself.    There 
is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  still  the  uneasy  beatinj?  of  tiie 
heart  for  earthly  weal  or  woe,  as  thoughts  of  the 
when  all  thing's  oeaae  to  m,  aod  all  things  change  m 
There  wns  also  in  EdU*8  voice  and  in  her  whole 
uneoniinon  softneM  which  did  Nina  good  to  her  v> 
She  involuntarily  took  courage  for  the  future,  and  she  breathed 
more  lightly. 

"  And  now,"  said  Edla  at  length,  "  I  have  a  prayer  to  you. 
Come  into  the  castle  with  me,  and  I  have  much  to  aay  to 
you,  and — I  expect  this  evening  still  a  visit;  it  has  rcferenct- 
particularly  to  you,  and  will  not  surprise  you,  Nina.  Count 
Ludwig  accompanied  me.  A  year  is  passed  since  you  He|)a- 
rated.  Nina,  I  bring  rou  your  father's  blessing  upon  yur 
apnroachinff  union.  In  t&e  clear  moments  which  he  )ia<l 
betore  his  death  he  spoke  only  of  your  marriage  with  Count 
Ludwig,  and  sent  to  his  daHinff' the  prayer  to  make  the 
noblest  of  men  happy.  Come,  Nina,  our  mother  will  ali<>\v 
us  to  pass  this  first  evening  alone  with  eaeh  oilier, — coim<-. 
that  I  may  lay  your  hand  in  that  of  the  most  excellent  of  men/' 

Nina  knew  no  dissimulation,  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  her  to  have  been  false  to  Edla.  Prudence  would. 
It  is  true,  have  counselled  her  to  have  deferred  the  dreaded 
acknowledgment ;  but  the  surprise,  her  customary  candour, 
and  an  inward  impulse  of  heart  to  be  open  towards  her 
sister,  accelerated  the  dangerous  declaration. 

"Edla! — Edla!"  stammered  Nina  trembling,  and  with 
pale  lips,  **  I  cannot  go  with  vou  now !" 
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Edla  also  now  turned  pale,  and  laid  her  hand  violently  on 
her  breast,  as  if  she  would  stifle  a  pain  which  was  there.  Yet 
she  collected  herself,  and  spoke  ^ntli  almost  beseeching  voice. 

"  And  why  not  now  ?  Why  not  now  ?  Ah  !  this  now  I 
have  so  long  waited  for — so  longingly  expected !  I  have  eo 
rejoiced  myself  over  this  now,  in  which  I  should  again  see 
mv  Nina,  the  child  of  my  heart — in  which  I  should  find  her 
willing  to  follow  me,  and  to  fulfil  the  last  praver  of  our 
fkther!  Why  not  now  ?*'—"  Edla !  Edla!  ah,  do  not  talk 
to  me  so,"  besought  the  deeply  agitated  Nina. 

"  And  why  not  so  ?"  asked  Edla  gravely.  "  Why  this  emo- 
tion— these  violent  tears  ?     Nina,  what  is  amiss  ii-ith  you  ?'* 

"  Edla,  let  me  lie  here — here  at  your  feet.  Let  me  open 
my  whole  heart  to  you  !**  cried  Nina,  as  she  sank  before  her 
sister  on  her  knee,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  Edla !  be 
not  severe  towards  me.    Edla — my  sister,  my  second  mother !" 

"  Very  well  ?"  asked  Edla  with  impatience. — "  Verj-  well, 
Edla !  I  cannot  see  Count  Ludwig  again  without  explain- 
ing to  you  and  him — that  I  cannot  belong  to  him, — that  my 
whole  soul,  that  my  whole  heart,  belongs  to  another !" 

Edla  turned  awav.  "  So  then  it  is  true,"  said  she  with 
deep  pain,  "  that  wfiich  they  told  me — that  which  I  have  so 
violently  contended  against — that  which  Nina  dared  not  to 
discover  to  her  sister!    Nina!  Nina,  remember  Don  Juan!" 

Nina  raised  herself.  Humble,  but  full  of  self-respect,  she 
said  with  glowing  cheek — "  I  remember  it,  Edla !  and  with 
abhorrence  for  the  weak  creature  that  I  then  was;  I  re- 
member that  man  only  the  more  inwardly  to  love  and  to 
admire  Edward  Heney." 

"  Edward  Heney !"  exclaimed  Edla  with  a  cry  of  horror ; 
**  Edward  Hervey  then  is  his  name  P  Thus  then  it  is  true. 
O  mv  God  !  unfortunate,  deceived  sister !" 

Nina  looked  on  her  sister  with  calm  self-possession. 

"  Nina,"  continued  Edla,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  the  man 
whom  you  love  is  an  unworthy  person  ;  that  he  has  deceived 
you  ;  that  his  amiability  is  only  the  glistening  cloak  of  a  false 
•oul ;  his  goodness,  sensual  weakness ;  that  he  deceived  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  whose  sister  he  seduced,  and  whose 
death  he  occasioned;  that  he  has  violated  the  most  sacred 
duties, — will  you  then  still  love  him  ?" 

"  Edla,"  replied  Nina,  "  I  know  that  a  gloomy  mystery 
rests  upon  his  life;  I  know  that  a  charge  has  been  mad© 
•ICainst  him  of  which  he  is  not  gtiilty.    He  will  be  able  some 
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time  to  justify  himself;  but  should  he  not  be  able  to  do  so, 
etill  he  is  innocent !     I  know  it — he  is  innocent  !*' 

"  And  if  I  produced  a  witness,"  said  Kdla,  "  of  that  which 
I  tell  ^ou,  and  you  will  not  believe  ?  If  Count  Ludwic  were 
the  friend  whom  he  deceived,  and  whose  sisler  he  made  un- 
fortunate  '•— "  Notwithstanding,  I  would  not  believe  it," 

cried  Nina.  "  Neither  him  nor  anv  man  would  I  believe  who 
told  me  what  was  bad  of  Edward  Hervey.  I  will  pledge  my 
life  for  his  innocence.'* 

Edla  saw  Nina's  violent  agitation  of  mind.  She  compelled 
herself  to  be  calm,  seised  the  hand  of  her  sister,  and  drew  her 
gently  benide  her  on  the  turf  seat.  "  Listen  to  me  calmly, 
my  Nina,"  prayed  she;  "let  your  feeling,  your  own  stnsf, 
decide  between  us.  I  confess  that  your  union  with  Count 
Ludwig  was  one  of  my  favourite  ideas.  I  have  known  him 
from  his  youth,  and  have  never  seen  him  other  than  noble, 
upright,  and  firm.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  the  mo»i 
proper  support  for  you ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  you  were  pre- 
eminently made  to  beautify  his  life,  and  to  moderate  and 
soften  the  stem  material  o'f  his  character.  I  saw  vou  pass 
through  life  happy  and  virtuous.  Ah  1  I  saw  more  than  that. 
O  Nina !  I  had  such  beautiful  dreams.  I  must  tell  you.  I 
saw  Count  Ludwig  made  gentle  and  happ?  by  you,  and  his 
beoeAeent  influence  widely  diflused  around.  I  saw — ah,  i; 
was  a  bleaaed  sight  1—throuj^h  your  united  activity,  muci 
good  brought  about,  much  light  arise  for  our  country.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  humanity  advanced  by  vou,  sup- 
ported and  assisted  by  vou  in  their  demands  for  hapoinesa 
and  right.  I  hoped  to  hear  the  bleaainss  of  the  worid  pro- 
Dooneed  upon  you— to  see  the  merej  of  Decven  beam  around 
your  beloved  head.  Tell  me,  Nina,  has  such  a  life,  such  aii 
activi^,  no  worth  for  you  P  Is  the  time  passed  in  which  your 
heart  oeat  warmly  for  it  ?  Is  your  own  little  happiness  more 
dear  to  you  than  the  well-being  of  humanity  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  no !"  cried  Nina  with  tears ;  "  but,  Edhi " 

•*  Listen  to  me  ftirther,"  interrupted  BdU,  "  I  have  yet 
much  to  say  to  you.    Then  I  will  listen  to  vou.    Nina !  with 
these  thoughts,  with  these  long-cherished  dear  hopes,  I  come 
now  back.  Count  Ludwig  has,  by  the  blessing  of  your  t; 
still  juster  pretensions  to  you ;  and  you,  Nina,  you  no\\ 
back.     All  these  reasons  are  nothmg  to  you.     You  lo^ 
another.   Your  own  satisfaction,  the  accomplishment  of  your 
<»wn  wishes,  are  all  you  think  of.  Everything  else  is  nothing, 
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Nina.  If  it  only  came  to  the  giving  up  of  my  own  dearest 
wishes — to  the  sacrificing  the  joy  and  hope  of  my  life  for 
your  happiness, — if  this  happiness  could  only  last — the  man 
whom  you  love  were  worthy  of  you, — then  I  would  not  ask 
whether  he  be  of  humble  birth,  whether  his  sphere  of  action 
be  narrow  and  unknown  ;  the  shed  small  and  hidden  in  which 
the  flower  whose  beauty  enchanted  my  heart  has  withdrawn 
from  the  e>'e  of  the  world — for  everywhere  will  it  diiFuse  its 
heavenly  fragrance — yes,  Nina,  the  deepest  wishes  of  my 
heart,  my  life  itself,  would  I  sacrifice  for  your  happiness,  if  it 
actually  were  happiness.     But  the  man  whom  you  love  ia 

unworthy '* 

"  He  is  not  !**  exclaimed  Nina  with  strong  emotion. 
"  EdiA,  see  him,  hear  him,  become  acquainted  with  him,  before 
you  pass  judgment  on  him  and  me.  Conten) plate  his  ac- 
tions, his  human  love ;  listen,  how  there  is  only  one  voice 
respecting  him  ;  inquire  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  where 
he  18  an  angel  of  love  and  compassion.  Ah,  Edla !  my  soul  was 
without  strength,  my  life  without  value,  till  I  knew  him. 
Through  him  have  I  gained  courage  and  will  to  act.  Every- 
thing which  you  taugiit  me,  Edla,  to  love  and  to  admire,  all 
that  love  I  and  admire  in  him.  Part  us  not,  Edla !  My 
father  would  not  have  parted  us,  had  he  known  Hervey. 
Become  acquainted  with  him,  and  you  yourself  will  love  and 
trust  him.  Still  no  sacred  oath  binds  us.  You  alone  shall 
decide  our  fate ;  such  are  my  wishes,  such  are  his.  But  sever 
us  not,  Edla !  I  could  not  bear  it.  Sever  not  the  flower  from 
the  stem,  from  its  root.  Hervey  is  my  stem,  my  root ;  sepa- 
rated from  him  my  life  would  consume,  would  waste  away. 
With  Count  Ludwig — O  Edla,  do  not  deceive  yourself! — I 
should  never  have  fulfilled  vour  expectations.  Without  love, 
without  happiness,  I  shoulci  be  only  feeble  and  helpless  as  I 
was;  I  should  dream  away  my  life.  Listen  to  me,  Edla! 
Let  me  pra)*  you — let  me  move  you.  Sever  us  not  from  each 
other ;  or  I  might  say,  Why  did  vou  place  yourself  between 
me  and  death,  as  he  would  have  laid  me  in  my  early  grave  ? 
I  should  then  never  have  experienced  the  weariness  of  exist- 
ence, the  heaven  of  life  ana  of  love ;  I  should  have  known 
no  combat,  no  longing ;  I  need  not  now  have  stood  before 
you  to  beg  from  you  my  own  happiness.  Oh !  if  you  will 
not  extinguish  for  ever  the  light  oi  earth  whicli  you  re-awoke 
on  that  night — if  you  will  not  make  cold  the  heart  which 
your  love  then  wanned — Edla,  oh  give  to  me  life  anew — con 
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dcnm  not  mv  lore — bleat  him  whom  I  lore — aerer  ui  not — 
sever  \ib  not  1 

**  You  my"  contintted  Nina,  vpeaking  more  calmly,  "  that 
he  haa  rioUted  aacred  duties.  Bella,  that  ia  aliuider.  It  ii 
possible  that  he  never  may  be  able  to  free  himself  from  the 
shadow  which  an  incomprehenaible  fate  has  thrown  over  his 
pure  life.  He  himself  haa  pre)>ared  me  for  this.  It  may  be. 
Wliat  matters  that,  my  Bdht?  God  sees  the  heart;  mxl 
human  life  is  not  so  long.  I  will  nhare  his  fate;  I  will  )m  * 
to  bear  hia  aluune,  if  shame  can  rest  on  his  head.  Lt*-, 
dealli,  care,  want,  sil  are  dear  to  me  by  his  side.  A  hiui*  r 
power  haa  for  erer  united  our  souls.  Part  us  not  from  eat  fi 
other,  £dU.*'~EdU*8  tears  flowed.  **  80  much  lore,"  MiiJ 
she,  half  aloud  to  heriel^  **  aod  that  for  *  deceiYer!" 

**  He  ia  no  decetfer  T'  aaawrted  Nina  with  the  deepest  con- 
vietkm.  "  So  surely  aa  I  beliere  on  the  eternal  goodneaa 
md  truth  of  God,  so  surely  belMnrv  T  on  Herfey,  his  nobleet 
work.    If  he  be  a  criminal  u)  ^  M'ctmealso.    K<i)n, 

am  I  ao  deeply  sunk  in  your  <  j>  ou  hare  no  lun::*  r 

confidence  in  me?  Bale,  aoeept  me  tm  the  pledge  of  lu!4 
innocence  r* — Bdla  turned  away  her  face,  corered  her  >  w  h 
with  her  handa,  and  said  with  Mep  pain :  **  I  do  not  believe 
you !     Pitiable  one !  you  lore  an  unworthy  man !" 

Only  injustice  against  Henrey  could  hare  wrought  up 
Niiui's  beautiful  spirit  to  rebellion  against  her  sister.  Her 
heart  felt  at  this  moment  the  deepeal  bitterness,  and  shr 
turned  riolently  away  from  Edla. 

^  You  despiae  me  then,**  aaid  ahe,  quite  with  despen 
but  outward  calmneaa;  "you  reject  me!    Well  then,  1  ^^r.. 
flee  to  abreaat  that  will  not  do  ao.    Edhi!  I  aee  now— thnt 
which  I  auspected— you  never  lored  me ;  and  that  I  )i< 
forth — which  I  nerer  cooaidered  pooaible—ahall  be  a)> 
lire  without  your  eeteem.** — She  roee  and  waa  about  to  ^'u. 

With  an  outbreak  of  Yiolenoe,  auch  aa  Nina  had  never  be- 
tore  seen  in  her  aiater,  Edla  exeUumed : 

Tou  know  not  what  you  aay,  nor  what  you  do !     Passion 


blindsyou!    I  muataaTeTou  against  your  will.    Follow  nu  : 

She  seiied  Nina'a  hana  with  the  commanding  look  ami  t))e 
assured  bearing  which  earlier  had  so  much  power  over  tiie 
tender  child.  Now  also  Nina  felt  herself  iiicai.:iMr  of  -v  th- 
atanding  her.  A  shudder  went  through  her ; 
beard  Count  Ludwig  appmsohing,  she  saw  Iv  ;  ,  ..  .  .  r 
hduil  iu  hL«  i  she  tottered,  her  eves  closed,  and  she  would 
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inevitably  have  fkUen  to  the  ground  had  not  the  Cdui.less, 
who  at  this  moment  i-ame  up,  caught  her  in  her  arms.  Nina 
withdrew  her  hand  from  Edla,  threw  herself  on  the  neck  of 
the  Countess,  and  feebly  whispered,  "  Do  not  leave  me !" 

Edla  heard  these  words.  An  unspeakable  sorrow  passed 
through  her  soul.  She  saw  herself  deserted,  mistaken,  feared 
by  the  being  whom  she  loved  most  tenderly  on  earth ;  saw 
this  being  hanging  even  over  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 

Violent  emotions  of  pain  and  envy  went  through  Edla's 
heart  as  she  saw  Nina  and  the  Countess,  who  witii  the  ten- 
derest  caresses  endeavoured  to  recal  the  half  fainting  girl  to 
consciousness. — Edla  softly  approached,  and  taking  Nina's 
hand,  besought  with  a  mournful  voice,  "  Nina,  my  sister,  fol- 
low me !" — *•  No !  no  !**  was  Nina's  short  answer,  as  she  with- 
drew her  hand. 

**  Let  her  be  quiet !  let  her  stay  this  night  quietly  with 
me,"  said  the  Countess  ;  "  to-morrow  we  will  meet  again  up 
at  the  castle.  She  requires  rest ;  you  see,  she  wishes,  herseli', 
to  remain  with  me.'* — "  Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?'*  asked  Edla, 
as  she  looked  searchingly  into  Nina's  face. 

Nina  made  no  reply.  She  pressed  her  pale  countenance  to 
the  breast  of  the  Countess,  and  perhaps  aid  not  hear  Edla's 
question. — Edla,  however,  heard  in  this  silence,  saw  in  this 
turning  from  her,  a  heavy  answer.  Silently,  and  with  a  heart 
sick  to  death,  she  withdrew. 

The  Countess  conducted  Nina  lo  her  chamber ;  laid  her 
upon  her  bed,  ^ave  her  composing  drops  ;  and  when  she  saw 
that,  half  stupitied,  she  sunk  into  comfortable  sleep,  she  leilt 
her,  locked  her  door,  sent  off  the  two  maid-servants,  who 
Were  in  the  pleasure-house,  to  a  dance  in  the  next  village, 
and  went  to  the  upper  story  to  wait  for  the  Colonel,  whom 
that  evening  she  expected  to  see  there. 

With  slow  steps  EdU  went  to  the  castle.  Her  head  was 
deeply  bowed  to  her  breast,  her  arms  hung  down  powerlessly ; 
ber  gait  was  unassured,  her  whole  being  had  not  its  accus- 
tomed bearing, — her  heart  was  violently  torn.     Poor  Edla ! 

A  moist  wind  whistled  throu^^h  the  trees,  tlien  was  the  air 
as  still  as  death.  Large  rain-drons  fell  heavily  at  long  inter- 
vals. Behind  her  was  heard  the  dull  roaring  of  the  sea.  Edla 
slowly  ascended  the  hill.  The  cricket  sang,  and  the  glow- 
worm shone  in  the  i^'ass,  but  Edla  observed  it  not.  Her  way 
teemed  long  and  diffictilt. 

Arrived  in  her  chamber^  she  found  the  air  unbearablj  op* 
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preMive ;  she  opened  the  window,  looked  into  the  wide  ooimtrj, 
and  breathed  with  difficulty. 

Deep  obscuritj  waa  round  about.  The  sem  waa  dark  and 
stormy.  Heavy,  bbck-grev,  shapeless  clouds  passed  orer  the 
sky ;  a  blood-red  stripe  only  edged  the  horison,  but  eren  this 
rapidly  sank  into  deep  night.  Black  darkneta  covered  the 
wli  '  try,  and  a  wild  spirit  seemed,  with  invisible,  mis- 

cIj.  ^  wings,  to  hover  over  all. 

£dla  stood  long  and  contemplated  the  night-world,  which 
at  this  moment  waa  a  true  image  of  her  inward  feeling.  A 
painful  sense  of  wearineta  and  bittemeM — thoae  oompanionx 
ef  her  youth— fell  upon  her  heart.  She  bethought  herM*)f 
now  the  lives  of  ao  manj  oeople  mm  on  without  joT;  she 
thought  upon  the  long  nighte  of  the  troubled  and  tne  un- 
coiniorted.  The  deep  night  of  long  centuries  passed  over  her 
soul,  in  which  lived  whoM  nationa,  whose  lives  were  a  night- 
wandering,— whose  sun  only  a  blood-red  ray,  whose  repose 
only  the  hush  of  the  storm.  She  glanced  upwards  to  heaven, 
jet  not  one  star  waa  to  be  seen ;  all  was  veiled  in  bhurkness. 
she  thonght  on  Nina;  her  heart  bled,  and  her  soul  waa 
"  troubled  even  to  death.**  It  aeemed  to  her  aa  if  then*  were 
nothing  good,  nothing  lovely,  nothing  constant  in  life ;  thnt 
no  friendship,  no  love,  was  eapable  oC  withstanding  the  firrv 
trial  of  time  and  tern!  *    '  Had  not  Nina*s  heart  turncHl 

Itself  from  herf    Li:  .at  her  from  out  of  that  dark 

night  like  a  pale  image  of  4eceit,  and  the  featuras  of  its 
oountenance  expressed  only  pain. 

But  EdU  could  think  and  feel  thus  onlv  for  a  -  I  ti 

her  breast,  strength  had  only  a  short  ebo.     \Vi  .n-e 

of  her  will,  with  Um  light  of  her  reason,  she  soon  called  back 
the  stream,  and  her  soul  moved  in  its  aeeuetomed  element. 
The  woids  of  the  wise,  the  aelions  of  the  good,  arose  like 
bright  constellations  in  her  memory.  She  thought  upon  the 
transitorinesa  of  life ;  on  eternal  Love,  on  the  SiBSurreetipn ; 
on  firmness  of  faith :  she  tried  her  own  heart — a  tear  Yell 
upon  its  wounds, — and  she  was  calm.  Tet  once  more  she 
let  her  glance  peas  over  aubieeled  nations  and  sufTerini: 
humanity— over  the  shipwrecks  of  body  and  soul.  She  sunk 
herself  mto  the  sorrows  of  earth — she  understood  them  nii, 
pressed  her  hands  tight  upon  her  breant,  and  as  if  for  orvry 
aingle  one,  pronounced  with  fervency  the  words,  ''Believe! 
Euaure  !** 

And,  at  with  this  iHe  rused  her  glance  to  heaven,  behold 
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the  clouds  parted  themselves  directly  over  her  head,  and 
several  stars  gleamed  forth  like  frieiullyeves.  Edla  felt  herself 
animated  and  strengthened.  She  stood  Ions:  looking  upwards^ 
till  the  clouds  aeain  covered  the  stare.  Then  slie  went  to 
arrange  several  thines  for  the  arrival  of  Count  Ludwij>r,  and 
never  had  her  heart  been  more  tranquil,  her  words  and  looks 
more  kind. 

When  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  slie  seated  herself  with 
a  consoled  mind,  and  listened  to  the  ever  increasing  storm,  to 
the  heavy  rain  which  lashed  the  window-panes,  and  to  the 
fearful  roaring  of  the  sea.  Brightly  burned  the  wax-liehts 
on  her  table,  though  the  flames  were  wafted  to  and  fro ;  deep 
sorrow  and  a  high  joy  dwelt  at  the  same  time  in  her  bosom. 
She  took  her  non  and  wrote : 

*'  Ih  the  little  hnppiness  of  an  individual  worth  speaking  of 
in  iiitiriite  life?  Human  happiness!  Hence  with  it !  The 
«.;riatf.-t,  the  most  nrtuous,  have  worn  crowns  of  thorns ! 

"  To  develop  oneself,  toperfect  oneself,  for  a  higher  light, 
for  a  higher  strength.  Yes!  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of 
life — to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  P     That  one  must  do. 

**  She  shrinks  before  combat  and  trouble.  Yes !  It  is 
difficult,  I  know  it  well,  and  she  is  yet  young  and  weak  ;  but 
my  arm  shall  support  her ;  shall  combat  for  her.  She  shall 
not  sink.  Witn  bleeding  breast  will  I  carry  her,  till  my 
latest  strength  gives  wav.  She  shall  not  belong  to  him ;  no, 
never !  Her  heart  will  bleed ;  what  mattere  that  ?  Such 
blood-baths  are  strengthening.  Mine  will  yet  bleed  stronger 
for  her.  O  thai  I  could  alone  suffer  and  endure  for  her  \ 
how  happy  should  I  be ! 

••  To  De' solitary — to  be  alone — to  be  loved  by  no  one — 
to  be  ueoeasary  to  the  happiness  of  no  one, — to  hear  no  sigh, 
to  see  DO  tear  in  our  last  hour !  Why  does  this  thought 
appear  so  terrible,  so  appalling  to  most  people  ?  The  lonely 
are  afraid  of  themselves. 

**  To  be  alone  P  Had  we  never  inwardly  loved — never 
given  our  hearts  to  another,  then,  methinks,  with  the 
thoughts  directed  to  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  creation, 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  pass  lonely  and  alone  through  the 
world ;  adoring  only  the  Eternal  and  Alone  One,  who  dwells 
above  the  stars ;  who  is  the  origin  of  all  thought,  the  un- 
Iblder  of  all  mysteries  and  of  aU  enigmas, — then,  methinks,  it 
would  not  be  bard  to  pass  lonely  and  alone  through  the 
world.     But  tkom  the  moment  in  which  one  person  loves 
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anoiber  exclunTelj,  he  needs  mutual  love — or  be  feela  life 
to  be  barren  and  empty, — and  this  m  a  mournful  weaknees ! 
"  Man  must  endure  pain  and  eropHnees     Tbej  cease. 
To  know  this,  to  think  on  thia,  is  alreadj  repoee,  is  alivadjr 
ttreogkh." 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.— A  NiortI 


^-  -    -       »     «  M  -t-A.»_ 


Nnia  kj  on  her  bed.  Uer  Tiolentlj 
^ven  pkoe  to  a  sort  of  ttupelMtion,  and 
into  an  uneasj  sleep,  or  rather  dreaming 
Soddanlj  it  eeeoMd  to  her  ss  if  the  wslls  and  the 
her  chamber  disappeared,  and  an  infinite  deaeK 
ber.  In  the  depths  rocked  the  limitless  sea,  and  a  great 
black  cloud  hun|;  hesfihr  over  a  deeolste  country.  A  tmrilic 
form,  with  the  anprct  oian  angrr  god,  lay  reposing  upon  the 
cloud,  and  scattered  abroad  wi&  lightniM.   Hitejrsiaireeled 


Tea  to  Nina,  and  his  lips  spok*  fte 
inoe  thv  losvl    Benonnoe  joj,  and  ererj 
beloved 


thybelovedr 

It  apfMsared  to  Nina  as  if  her  heart  fomrntnOf  ndaad  itsel  f 
in  opMaition,  and  yet  an  irreeialible  nroe  eowfallad  her  to 
ssy^Tesr    She heai4  heraelf  pranounet this •* yes*  of  rtf. 

With  that 


and  the  sea  waa  ma.  The  air  was  dull  and  heavy  to  snffo- 
cation.  Upon  a  bald  drsaiy  heidit  she  discerned  yet  anoiher 
form ;  a  still,  pale,  adTaneing  Mm.    The  featnrss  beoame 


iTsneing  • 
more  and  more'distanot,  and  me  veoognised  him 
inwardly,  so  iueipteadblY,  so  above  all  others,  loved.  He 
extended  his  arma  towaru  her.  The  height  upon  which  that 
bulgyud  image  stood  seeiced  now  firmly  planted,  as  by  sn 
invkible  hand,  oloae  before  her.  The  form  Uid  his  hands 
upon  hers,  and  looked  long  upon  her  with  eyes  full  of  sorrow. 
A  smile  of  the  deep  sat  pain  waa  round  tne  month.  Nina 
cried,  '<OteUme,tailB^^atthonatm  beBereot  in  my 
lore!  That  thon  fofgnreat  mer  The  apparition  let  the 
hand  fall  from  his  heart,  and  Nina  aaw  in  its  plaoe  only  A 
deep  and  widely-gaping  wovnd,  whOat  the  torm  alill  fizod 
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upon  her  his  heartbroken  and  inexpressibly  mournful  eyes. 
>ina  felt  that  she  must  die.  Suddenly,  however,  a  strong, 
hoping  feeling  penetrated  her  soul ;  she  felt  the  strength  of 
love,  and  cried  :  "  With  my  kisses  will  I  heal  thy  wounds  j 
with  my  heart  will  I  fill  up  the  space  in  thy  breast ;  with  the 
glanoes  of  my  love  will  I  reanimate  thy  eyes!"  She 
■Iretdied  forth  her  arms,  and  felt  herself,  as  by  an  invisible 
popper,  raised  up  to  her  beloved.  His  glance  began  to 
brighten,  and  her  heart  dissolved  in  rapture.  With  that 
there  stepped  between  them  a  commanding  figure ;  it  was 
EdU!  Icy  coldness  passed  through  Nina's  breast,  and 
paralfsed  her  limbs.  She  saw  Edward  no  more.  She  saw 
only  Bdla  close  by  her  bed.  Her  eye  was  stem.  She  held  a 
cup  in  her  hand,  out  of  which  she  commanded  Nina  to  drink. 
Niua  was  about  to  obey,  yet  the  draught  was  bitter ;  she  felt 
that  it  was  the  bitterness  of  life,  and  with  indescribable  ab- 
hoRVoee  she  throsi  it  from  her.  Edla  raised  Nina's  head, 
held  it  firmly  and  fast,  and  compelled  her  to  empty  the  cup. 
8he  felt  the  draught  of  death  flow  over  her  lips  and  down 
into  her  breast. 

A  confused  sound  of  human  voices,  full  of  lamentation 
and  horror, — a  mighty  rushing  and  cracking, — now  struck 
upon  Nina*s  ear,  and  woke  her  from  that  dream  of  anguish 
yet  only  to  new  terrors.  She  felt  the  earth  under  her  totter. 
A  duQ  frightful  thundering  filled  the  air,  and  a  furious  storm. 
raged  through  it.  Ah,  no  ! — it  was  no  imagining,  no  dream 
— ft  oold  bitter  wave  struck  actually  upon  Nina's  lips.  Ter- 
rified,  she  raised  herself  and  collected  her  thoughts.  Flow- 
ing wfttert  rocked  her  bed,  and  swung  it  hither  and  thither. 
For  ft  moment  the  moon  burst  through  the  storm-lashed 
doods ;  it  showed  a  rocking  sea,  that,  rushing  through  the 
broken  window  in  powerful  gushes,  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
the  room.  The  slightly  built  pleasure-house  seemed  about  to 
fall,  and  from  all  sides  despairing  cries  for  help  were  heard. 

Nina  recalled  to  mind  the  sudden  floods*  with  which  she 
bad  heard  this  country  was  often  visited,  and  comprehended 
at  once  the  greatness  of  the  danger.  She  collected  all  her 
poven  in  order  to  think  what  wa.s  best  to  do,  Hastily  she 
trote,  and  endeavoured  through  the  water  to  reach  the  door ; 
but  she  found  it  locked.  She  cried  for  help,  but  could  not 
hope,  in  the  general  confusion,  that  she  should  be  heard. 

•  Sm  H&lplMr^  DnrriptioD  of  NordUnd. 
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HoMiuf;  then  bjr  the  waUb,  she  endeaToured  to  reach  the 
window.  She  laaiiad  far  out,  biA  nw  onl?  the  ruin  in  lU 
entire  frightfiilDew.  Dark,  powerful,  and  't«*nit>estuoua.  the 
flood  bore  down  ererything;  trees  orertunicd;  •wiuauui); 
cattle  raiaed  with  diatreaacd  criea  of  anguiah  their  head« 
aboYe  the  warea,  aa  if  thejr  would  eaU  for  help.  The  moon'it 
atill  beam  rested  upon  the  fearful  aoeoe,  and  diowed  no 
meanaof  aalTation.  The  flood  appeared  to  ha?e  taken  all  by 
aurpriae  aa  well  as  Nina.  Aa  JNina'a  criea  for  help  were 
anawered  only  bj  othem  like  her  own,  and  aa  the  waves  roee 
higher  and  hisher,  she  felt  that  death  approadted  her.  Bit- 
terlr,  and  with  a  shuddering  distinctneaa,  thia  thought,  like 
a  foretaate  of  the  last  hour,  paased  through  her  souL  She 
saw  how  the  waters  already  roee  to  her  breast,  and  soon 
would  stifle  upon  her  lips  all  her  criea  and  prayers;  she 
thought  how  tbev  would  soon  waah  away  the  tears  from  her 
evea,  and  doaa  tbem  foi  erer.  And  no  belored  hand  oouhl 
dasp  hers ;  no  loYing  glance  infuse  strength  and  oonaolatioD ! 
Nina  wept ;  her  hoi  tears  lall  into  the  aU-deroariag  flood. 
In  order  to  preaenre  her  lifii  aa  long  aa  poBBble,  ahe  mounted 
upon  the  wiodow-ledge ;  here  the  waters  raaehad  but  to  her 
knee.  She  held  fant  by  the  cross  woodwork  of  the  window, 
and  waited  patiently  iii  this  situation,  whilst  the  wind  and 
waTea  played  with  kier  hair  and  barwhita  njghl  ilif  Nina 
thought  on  BdU.  Aa  wnapaakahla  fealioc  of  raoMirse  and 
pain  paased  through  her  breast;  she  longed  to  kias  bar  hand, 
and  in  this  last  moment  to  nray  for  her  forgivenasa.  She 
thouKht  on  Henrey ;  ahe  flilt  iiow  tneipreasibly  dear  he  was, 
and  how  bitter  it  waa  to  part  from  a  world  in  whidi  he  lired. 
With  her  angel-like  fi^e  looking  upward  to  heaTOo,  she  fei^ 
▼ently  prayed  for  him  and  for  oompaasion  upon  herKlf. 

Higher  atOI  roee  the  waters ;  the  wavea  beat  with  frightful 
force;  they  bathed  Nina's  rich  and  unloosened  hair,  and 
struck  ooUly  and  murderously  her  breast.  "  It  oomea^it 
oomea,  bittar  death  I"  thought  the  trembling  aacriflce.  **  Oh« 
my  aeoond  mother,  eookUt  thon  aee  me  now,  thou  wouldal 
forgt?e  thy  child  I    O  Bdward— O  Edhi  r     ^  i  cry  of 

longing,  and  the  anguish  of  death  ahe  stn  rth  her 

arms  as  if  she  would  take  a  last  parting  from  thoM  who  wera 
dearsst  to  her  on  earth. 

She  obserred  at  that  OMMaeot  a  black  ape^  upon  the  wiki 
flood,  which  appeared  not  to  be  driven  by  the  waves,  but 
nther  to  goreni  them.    Hoping  and  fearing,  Xina  followed 
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it  with  her  eye.  It  roee  and  sank  with  the  waves,  but  always 
•ppeued  again  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer.  Amid 
toe  confused  roaring,  and  the  cra^thing  of  overturned  houses, 
amid  cries  for  help  and  shrieks  of  terror,  Nina  thought  she 
could  now  distinctly  perceive  the  regular  dash  of  oars  ;  and 
as,  foreboding  death  and  almost  beside  herself,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Bdward — £lla !"  the  aound  of  her  own  name,  dully,  but 
yet  diatinctlj,  struck  her  ear.  Anon  and  it  sounded  more 
plainly  atill.  "  Nina — Nina  !'*  cried  a  well-known,  beloved 
roiee,  through  itorm  and  night.  A  boat  struggled  with  the 
wild  witert,  and  parted  them  with  powerful  strokes.  Two 
penona  were  in  it.  In  the  forepart  lay  a  female  form  upon 
Mr  kneea — it  was  Edla.  Now  tiie  boat  reached  the  window. 
Bdhi  atretehed  out  her  arms,  and  caught  hold  on  Nina.  Nina 
tightly  ambraeed  her  siater.  In  the  next  motnent  she  lay 
saved  nnon  a  soft  covering  in  the  boat.  Like  a  sheltering 
roof,  EdJa  bowed  herself  over  her.  Yet  for  a  moment  paused 
the  man  who  plied  the  oars  before  the  house,  whence  despair- 
ing Toioes  cried,  **  Sstc — save  us  !'* 

*'8aTa  them! — saTe  them!"  cried  Edla,  without  looking 
up,  Ibr  her  eyes  were  rivetted  on  Nina. 

**  Hence  with  us ;  the  house  is  falling !"  cried  the  man 
with  the  oars. 

The  roof  gave  way — one  of  the  loosened  stones  fell  upon 
Edla's  shoui&r;  she  sank  upon  her  side,  but  still  remained 
as  defence  and  shield  bowed  over  Nina.  Struggling  against 
the  strongly  advancing  waters,  the  conductor  of  the  boat  only 
succeeded  by  the  most  desperate  efforts,  to  push  off  froin 
the  fidlinff  bouse.  Death  novered  over  them.  "  We  are 
loetr*  sara  he  with  a  hoarse  voice.  Edla  looked  up.  A 
raar  shot  down  from  the  roof,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm 
toat  light  vessel.  Edla  sprang  up,  raised  her  uninjured  arm, 
and  offered  her  breast  to  that  olind  missive  of  death.  It 
fell,  struck  her  breast,  but  by  the  force  of  her  arm  was 
dneeted  sideways,  and  fell  close  to  the  boat  in  the  water. 
The  force  of  the  fidl  threw  the  waves  high  up  together ;  they 
mixed  themselves  with  Edla's  blood.  At  tne  same  moment 
another  boat  rowedpast  them  towards  the  tumbling  house. 
The  Toice  of  Baron  H.  was  heard  calmly  and  firmly  directing 
the  course  of  the  boat. 

"  Whom  have  you  saved  ?"  said  he  in  passing  them. 

*•  Nina,"  answered  Count  Ludwig's  voice  intelligibly. 

•*  Good !"  cried  the  Baron,  now  driven  far  onward  by  the 
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WETM.  The  flood  raced,  the  atorm  howled,  the  imia  podMd 
down  in  torpente;  and  mmid  horror  and  deatniciion  m^be 
bwrdthedmainngcrieeofmanrroicea.  Tlie  woiST"  Mt 
wife-my  child!    Hotber!    BrotW r  rang  thiouirh  the  air 

p  "Tir)''  '''.9^J^  ^  »«»^  of  ^^^  ^^  hSud  them! 
rrom  half-demoluhed  ooUagea  aounded  foHh  grief  and  en- 
tre^.  Motherv  heU  their  weeping  childron  from  the 
windowa :  Count  Ludwig  remained  dei?  to  their  criea.  He 
lookad  with  faloon  ere  onlj  upon  hia  Teaael ;  it  shot  aectuta? 
th^  orer  the  wUd  flood,  and  the  atillneaa  of  death  rvignei 
m  it.  • 

With  manlj  atrength  Count  Ludwig  worked  the  can,  hot 
the  aweat  of  anzietj  oorerod  hia  pale  forahead.  WhM- 
erer  an  impediment  atopped  the  ooone  of  the  boat,  he 
■prang  up  to  the  neek  u  water  and  made  it  ft«e.  With 
eterreiMiwed  atmgth  he  rowed  onwaH,  and  aaw  how  br 
degi«»  he  aoproachijd  the  he^ 

There  ahooe l%bta ;  there wereheard  ealling,  prajing  voieea : 
tlMre  flawed  teara  fuU of  aogiiiah;  thanan^ 


CHAPTER  XL-Thi  Law  Hovm. 

IM  w  M  «^  «v  l^MfMi  I— TaoaoA 

Tnauo  looked  freblr  down  thitNwh  cm  oloods  on  the 
day  after  that  terrible  n^ht    FbSJ^LSTL^m^ 
oooeh.  and  upon  lU^ftalwM  oa  wWeh  death  lild  alraady 


itemped  hia  iiUdligadeaDdiiMUMble- Thou  art 


^fLT^^rT?^  mterrupted  onlj  bj  a  few  low  word.. 

rwjMmUiediambw^ 

with  the  ai^rer  cup  m  hia  trembling  hand,  withdiww  fitNn 

BdUa  bedaide     rfe  had  admini.tef«d  the  Holr  flMnHMiit: 

h«hadumted  hu  p«jera  with  beta,  and  iw 

•fide,  beoauae  he  ielt  that  thia  aoul  needed  not  tbeooeobl 

tjona.     AtthefootorthebedatoodP»i>eeeaorA .whom 

the  wiahagam  to  aee  Bdla  hnd  bronght  to  Umenia,  and  who 
armed  at  the  moment  when  her  toul  had  imtaed  iU  winga  for 
«i^ht  towarda  the  other  world.  With  the  pmn  of  a  hEnan 
apintjbut  with  the  reeolte  of  a  philoeopher,  ioiilampkted  he 

-H^i.  ^^  r^T^  trmneaa.  alood  OointLud. 
jngjatthebeadoft^ 

bo^  aaw  how  a  atiU  holier  calm— « ttiO  ineramnff^Mmeaa. 
ttAiaed  itaelf  orer  the  paan-dirtorted  fraiuiea  of  the  adhrar 
liuu  waa  not  abaent    She  had  Uin  Mn.>n.>tiT^  A«a  the 
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time  when  Edla*B  blood  streamed  over  her  till  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  present  time,  and  now,  almost  borne  in  the 
wins  of  the  BwoDess,  she  entered  the  room. 

PaUe  tnd  tottering,  beautiful  and  unearthly  as  a  ghost 
which  had  left  its  grave,  entered  Nina.  Her  bands  were 
folded  dose  together ;  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  her  breath 
short  and  eonviilsive.  An  inward  shudder  shook  her  delicate 
frame;  the  pale  lips  whispered  half  unconsciously,  "Edla! 
Edla!"  Edla  s  eye  beamed  upon  her  with  lieavenly  tranquillity, 
with  UMpeakable  tenderness  ;  and  as  she  sank  down  on  the 
bed,  Bdk  embraoed  her  with  the  uninjured  arm,  and  laid  her 
hee  dose  to  hers. 

**  Child  of  my  heart  f  my  rescued  child !  my  darling !" 
wfakpered  Edla,  with  the  most  heartfelt  tones,  as  her  lips,  for 
the  first  time,  kiaaed  Nina's  mouth  and  eyes.  Now  would  she 
permit  herself  to  do  this.  The  deen  pain  of  Nina's  bosom 
imrst  forth  at  these  caresses  in  endless  tears.  Ah  !  at  this 
moment  both  sisters  felt  how  infinitely  they  loved  each 
other.  PrBMOftly,  however,  Edla  interrupted  this  outpouring 
of  the  "Mff'^f^  heart,  and  inquired  from  Nina  with  sacred 
•meatiieM,  "  Wilt  thou  give  to  my  last  hour  on  earth  repose 
andMaeer 

"Command — govern  me!*'  said  Nina  with  a  sincere  im> 
pulae  to  aacrifieeMrself  to  show  obedience. 

"  Lay  thy  hand  npon  my  breast,"  prayed  Edla. — Nina  did  so. 

**  Promise  me  never  to  become  the  wife  of  Edward  Hervey." 

**  I  promise  it  !**  replied  Nina.  The  thunderbolt  of  ^ite 
fDiled  over  her. 

**  Swear  to  me  to  avoid  seeing  him !" 

**  I  swear  it  !*'  answered  Nina  in  entire  submission. 

**  I  thank  theeT'  said  Edla.  Great  uneasiness  worked  in 
her  features.  Her  eye  shifted  from  Nina  to  Count  Ludwig, 
f^om  Count  Ludwig  to  Nina ;  yet  her  lips  spoke  no  word. 
Nina  looked  long  at  her,  and  at  length  gave  her  hand  to  Count 
Ludwig.  She  raH  the  most  urgent  necessity  to  sacrifice  her- 
self for  Edlft— to  die  for  her. 

"  I  promise  obedienoe,*'  said  Nina  to  Count  Ludwig. 

He  pffssaed  her  hand,  and  held  it  firmly  in  his. 

Bdla's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  saw  the  greatness  of  the 
MCiiflea,  hvt  she  aooepted  it.  To  leave  Nina  alone,  unpro- 
taeted  m  a  world  in  which  Hervey  lived — and  the  Countess 
Katelie  had  tbe  neart  risht  over  her — was  for  Edla  a  thought 
beCwB  which  the  alniddered.    For  a  long  time,  searchMigly 
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and  penetratingly,  she  contemplmted  Nina  and  Count  Ludwic. 
An  extraordinur)'  strength  had  aa  it  were  elevated  Ninaa 
being ;  tranquil  and  selNpoMeaMd  ahe  stood  like  Iphigenia 
at  the  altar,  ready  to  receive  the  blow  which  waa  to  separate 
her  from  life.  hdU  did  not  see  in  this  repose  the  atrength  of 
despair,  but  the  power  of  a  higher  influence,  tht*  forerunner 
of  approaching  serenity,  the  final  stability  after  long  wavvring. 
A  rav  of  hope  illuminated  her  oountenaooe  aa  she  laid  Um 
hands  of  Nina  and  Count  Ludwig  in  each  other. 

*'  Virtue  unites  you  !**  said  she  with  the  voice  of  inspiration. 
**  God  bless  you!    Beloved!    Beloved!     Live  for  goodneaa^ 
and  truth,  for  the  well-bein^  of  your  eouiitr}- !    O!  I  seo 
better  days  coming !     Kaoeire    nty   thanks ! — reeeive   my 
thanks,  my  heartfelt  thanka,  t  I  of  niv  heart !     Thou, 

the  dearest  which  I  posaeaat-u  tti !     >ow  1  am  calm,  1 

can  depart  in  peace  I  8hc  sank  back  wearied  on  the  pillowa. 
Nina  seated  herself  on  a  stool  bj  £dUi*a  bed.  The  whole 
world  waa  dead  to  her. 

Edla*s  spirit,  however,  aeemed  to  raise  itaelf  yet  once  more, 
hi^er  and  freer,  upon  the  pinions  of  death.  la  it  not  thus 
with  many  dying  persons?  I  have  often  beard  so,  and  luive 
often  even  seen  it.  Whan  death  approachea,  many  a  de- 
preaied  eye  raises  on  high  ita  gUnce,  and  beams  forth  iu  a 
wondrous  manner  once  more  before  it  is  extinjniiabed ;  many 
a  aileot  mouth  opena  ilwlf  then,  for  the  first  time,  and 
speaka  beautiful,  evangelieal  words.  Many  a  breath  for  the 
flrrt  time  breatbea  forth,  on  Um  deatb-bed,  a  long-cheriahed 
love.  In  life  it  waa  ao  aileni  therein,  ao  atill,  one  fiuieied  it 
waa  quite  deaolate  tliere ;  but  the  deltrerar  approached,  and 
now  one  hears  the  heaTenl  v  voice,  which  bithetio,  like  a  cap> 
tive  bird  mournfully  speechleas,  for  the  first  time  aings  therein. 
Tea,  there  are  people  who  only  firat  begin  proparij  to  live  in 
the  hour  of  death  f 

Bdla*s  breast  and  ahoaldar  had  been  ahatlered;  the  peat 
loaa  of  blood,  the  quickly  prostrated  strength,  left  no  nope, 
nay,  aearoelT  even  an^  means  poaaible  for  her  recoveiy.  Edla 
cl«u4y  folt  her  aituation,  and  oeeougfat  the  phyaidan  to  leave 
her  as  calm  aa  possible.    He  acrMd  to  her  wiahea ;  and  after 


her  wounds  were  bound  up,  she  lav  more  eaafly  on  her  bed. 
She  looked  tranquil  and  easy,  and  only  when  ber  eye  fell 
upon  Nina  waa  an  eipreasion  of  pain  depicted  on  bar  oounte- 


Mj  dear  friends,*'  aaid  abe  with  the  deepeet  cordiality 
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to  tliose  who  stood  around  her,  "  mourn  not  for  me. 
Strengthen  mc  in  this  hour  by  calmness  and  resolution. 
What  indeed  happens  here  more  than  that  which  happens 
everywhere  all  the  world  over,  and  every  hour?  A  child  of 
the  earth  goes  lorth  to  his  heavenly  Father ;  it  is  so  natural, 

■o  simple  a  lot  which  stands  before  every  one.     A ,  my 

best  friend ! "  and  her  glance  besought  the  bystanders  to 

retire,  whilst  it  motioned  the  Professor  to  step  nearer.  Nina 
alone  remained  unparticipant,  sitting  on  the  bed,  hearing 
nothing  and  perceiving  nothing.  With  low  voice,  Edla  con- 
tinued :  "  Wny,  my  friend,  this  gloomy  look  ?  Ah !  trouble 
not  the  bright  day,  which  already  casts  its  rays  upon  me 
through  the  night  of  death.  I  would  so  willingly  see  you 
calm  and  joyful.  Is  it  so  dark  within  you,  or — are  you  not 
satisfied  with  me  ?  Conceal  not  at  this  moment  your  thoughts 
fromjrour  true  friend.** 

"  idU,'*  said  Professor  A ,  "  what  would  I  not  give— 

what  would  I  not  endure  for  the  certainty  that  that  day  will 
actually  appear  to  you  ?  That  it  is  not  merely  a  reflection  of 
the  eftrthly  sunlight  which  now,  blessing  your  last  moment, 
shines  only  deceitfully.  I  confess,  I  cannot  reconcile  myself 
to  the  thoughts  of  your  death.  I  have  seen  people  die  who 
hare  lived  to  the  natural  age  of  man  in  science  and  affection 
— over  these  I  have  not  lamented.  But  you,  Edla !  you 
were  only  yet  in  the  beginning,  you  were  only  yet  a  seeker, 
a  thirster;  why  must  you  hence?  The  fountain  to  which 
vour  lips  approached  so  near  runs  dry ;  life,  with  its  pure 
treasures,  vanishes  from  your  glance — the  grave  is  there. 
Edla!  what  now  is  science  to  you  ?    What  the  thirst  after  it  ?" 

**  What  are  they  now  to  me  ?**  interrupted  Edla  with 
great  animation.  "  O !  what  they  always  were — life,  joy. 
neliere  me  the  thirst  is  not  quenched  ;  it  is  perhaps  at  this 
moment  stronger  than  ever,  and  this  to  me  is  the  prophesying 
of  higher  fountains.  I  go  hence,  yes — it  is  a  wonderful 
going !  It  rushes  before  mv  mind,  but  think  you  not  that 
wondrous,  secret  jov  trembles  through  me  when  I  think  on 
the  certainty  that  the  mist-enveloped  limits  will  soon  be  over- 
Htepped  by  me,  and  I  shall  tread  the  unknown  land  of  pro- 
mise ?  Yes,  my  friend,  my  soul  is  impatient  and  full  of 
longing ;  as  a  child  sit  I  before  the  curtain,  and  yearn  for  the 
time  in  which  it  may  be  drawn  up  !*' 

"Childish  curiosity  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  !"   said  Pro 
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feflsor  A ^  wiA  Mnoos  reproof.     **  Ib  such  worthj  of  too, 

Edkr 

"  I  fancy,*'  replied  Edit,  with  gentle  emotioii,  "*  that  I  am 
animated  by  purer  feelings.  O  mj  friend!  my  soul  is  f*o 
joyful  because  I  shall  be  soon  able  better  to  comprehend  Him 
—the  Almighty  !**  Edla  folded  her  hands  with  ferrencv. 
"  I  shall  see  the  enigma  solyed  which  presses  so  stron^y  on 
the  human  mind.  I  shall  understand  His  wisdom  snd  His 
lore  more  inwardly ;  I  shall  better  learn  to  loye  and  adore 
Him.  The  deepest  mystery  of  humaa  lifo  is  death.  And 
did  not  the  myiteriea,  in  eaniar  times,  eonsacrile  to  a  higher 


knowledge,  my  friend  P  The  bomr  of  my  eoneec ration  is 
coma.  I  weleoma  it  with  joy.  I  know  that  it  will  eooduct 
me  nearer  to  the  origin  of  all  lif^ht  and  all  happiness.  I  know 
that  my  soul  will  thmee  dhuk  lifu  and  refreshment  In  what 
manner,  and  by  what  organs  this  may  be,  leaye  I,  in  oonfi- 
daiiee,  to  the  great  artist,  who  erected  for  my  soul  also  the 
earthly  tabemflfe.  He  will  do  it  well;  he  will  make  me 
capable  of  udanlaoding  and  adoring  him  and  his  works. 
Yes,  my  friend,  freed  horn  eaiiUy  eoyerinc ,1  thall  beMer  imder- 
•tand  myself^  and  learn  more  to  We  ana  to  aomprehend  all.** 

"  On  what  account,**  continued  Professor  A ,  still  dis- 

contentedly — **  on  what  acoount  is  your  path  broken  oft,  pre- 


oisely  at  the  BMimeiit  in  wbiehyonr  <oda»foura  for  yourself 

rte  work  you  have 


and  others  might  be  uelbl  f 

Bdla,  thi^  oyer  which  I  re|oioed  ao  moch,  diall  now 

unmmplcited    wnnsod  ** 

"  This  thonght,**  replied  Bdla,  **  ia,  I  confess,  heayy  to  me. 
It  appeared  to  mo— yet,  foU^!    I  will  not  speak  of  it.     It 


past.    Great  works  of  Hm  wnaat  men  c/  anUouity  haye  been 
lost — and  sboold  L  oo  aoeoimi  of  mr  01811  kbours. 


lost — and  sboold  I,  oo  aoeoimi  of  my  00011  kbours.  com- 
pUun?  More  powerful  minda  will  eompleto  that  which  I 
have  begnn.    I  know  it,  and  refoiee  on  that  aeeoimt** 


And  what  makes  you  so  eartaan  of  that,  EdUP** 
**  Eternal  reason,  whieh  uninterruptedly  beatows  its  reyela- 
tion  on  humanity,'*  answered  Bdla.  "  The  words  which  my 
ears  paroeiyed,  will  also  aoond  to  those  of  another,  and  a 
tongna  more  powerful  than  mine  ahall  proehum  them.  The 
little  spark  will  be  preeerred,  and  be  made  to  adyanoe  its 
purpose  by  him  who  kindled  it  at  first.  Parlums" — she 
smiled — **  I  shall  write  on  my  book  in  the  beautuul  stars 
which  already  shine  forth  there.** 
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••  It  b  cert ainry  not  difficult,"  remarked  Professor  A- 


•*  aeoording  to  our  own  pleasure,  to  form  fancies  respecting 
one's  state  after  death.  The  fundamental  question  ever  re- 
mains ;  upon  what  ^und  rest  they  ?  Such  a  groundless, 
amusing  tancr  is  it  indeed,  best  Edia,  if  you  speak  of  com- 
pleting a  work  whilst  your  hand  moulders  in  the  grave/' 

"I jested,"  replied  Edla;  "and  yet  I  must  believe  that 
art  is  etemid,  eren  as  the  human  soul.  Is  there  once  a  pov^er 
in  life ;  then  must  it  also  form  or  find  its  creative  organs.  I 
htffre  taken  leave  of  my  little  work  ;  I  shall  soon  leave  my 
iMBd  to  the  earth  ;  but  my  thinking,  my  creating  power  I 
take  with  me — this  is  part  of  my  spirit.  Here  have  I  passed 
aiy  tchool-days;  now  I  am  about  to  be  advanced  to  the 
'juurenity,  to  higher  studies.  It  is  my  belief  and  my  joy 
when  I  think,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  true  working- 
dbf  begins." 

"Hie  angels  do  not  inquire  and  perplex  themselves,"  said 

Professor  A .    "  They  live  in  the  presence  of  God.    Even 

Christianity  itself  shows  us  no  other  condition  after  death. 
But  this,  state  of  abstract,  inactive  contemplation,  if  it  were 
embellished  also  with  harpings  and  songs  of  angels — would 
be  for  a  soul  like  Edla's — allow  me  to  speak  the  word— at 
least  tedious.'* 

** In  the  presence  of  Qod"  repeated  Edla  softly,  and  a 
wooderfal  brightness  beamed  from  her  deeply  sunken  eyes — 
**  to  see  God !  And  what  is  all  higher  life,  all  effort  of  the 
wal,  ereiy  pure  suggestion,  other  than  a  seeing  of  God,  a 
pereeption  of  His  being;  the  realising  of  reality;  the  foun- 
dation of  all  truth  and  beauty  t  What  are  great  deeds,  pure 
actions,  noble  works,  other  than  a  consequence  of  this  seeing 
of  Ood  P  To  see  God  is  to  live  in  Him  in  word  and  deed. 
That  is  happiness !" 

**  And  shall  we  be  sensible  of  this  happiness  with  the  same 
eerthlj  vivacity  which  is  our  wealth  here  below  ?"  asked  Pro- 

§Bmor  A ^'ith   deep  emotion.     "  ShaJl  we  press  life  to 

our  hearts  strongly  and  certainly  as  now  ?  Edla !  shall  I  see 
you  again,  recognise  you  again  P  Will  you  listen  to  the  voice 
of  a  friend  whom  you  possessed  here?  May  I  press  your 
hand "  he  ceased,  for  his  voice  trembled. 

**  What  shall  I  say  thereto !"  answered  Edla.  "  Have  you 
not  heard  of  one  who  was  dead  and  buried ;  how  He  arose 
from  the  dead,  called  His  friends  by  name,  loved  them  as  be- 
fore, gave  to  them  peace  and  blessing  ?  Beyond  this  assurance, 
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bevond  this  promise,  I  know  nothing  on  earth.  I  feel— it 
will  be  80.  First  the  night— the  shadows  ipproach  alreadr 
Night—then  glimmers  the  moraine.  The  sleepers  awake— 
they  becociie  lively— ah,  how  beautiful !  how  glonous !  Friend 
c&lls  to  friend  ;  friend  answers  friend !  There  dawns  heavrn 
— wherefore  quei*tion— wherefore  fear  ?  AU  is,  indeed,  clear  ! 
He  has  oonouered " 

But  ourthly  light,  during  Edla*s  heavenly  YitionB,  began  to 
grow  dim.  Her  strong  soul  sought  in  rain  to  struggle 
Against  the  decay  of  nature.  Consciousneaa  left  her ;  and 
onl^  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  atan  lit  the  heavens  ^^  ith 
their  full  splendour,  she  awoke  from  her  trance  of  mind. 
The  wild  floods  had  slowly  withdrawn  to  their  bed ;  darkness 
/aid  its  veil  on  the  ruin  ;  the  wind  ceased.  The  eraoiiig  was 
beautiful  and  calm. 

Edla  orayed  that  they  would  draw  her  bed  to  the  window. 
It  was  done,  and  with  great  rapture  aha  glanced  up  to  the 
lieloved  lighta  of  haafan.  *«  I  sliaU  soon  be  nearer  to  vou  " 
whispered  she.  She  then  beckoned  Nina  eloaa  to  her.  mui 
kisaed  the  tears  from  her  ebeeka.  She  law  now  how  the 
bright  drops  stood  in  the  eyea  of  her  friend.  She  extended 
her  hand  to  biro  and  said : 

"  If  you  knew,  dear  A ,  what  bright  hopea,  what 

friandlv  appearaneea  aorround  me  at  this  moment— thanks  to 
Blemal  Love,  whieh  takea  away  the  sting  horn  death- you 
would  rejoice  with  me !" 

Professor  A was  silent,  and  Edla  after  a  pause  r — 

tinued:  "  I  have  often  heard  say  that  we  saw  here  on  < 
only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  lights  that  dwell  above  tn. 
e&rthly  atmosphere.     This  thought  has  a  wonderf\iIly  beau- 
tiful meaning  to  me,  m^  friend ;  is  the  hope  indeed  auda^  i 
that  when  we  leave  this  sphere  of  vapour  we  shall  see 
book  of  immortal  knowledge  wherein  we  here  below  rau\ 
with  fervency  irradiated  with  a  higher  light,  and  therefon 
ahall  better  understand  its  aiffnifioation  P    Tou  turn  awa\ 

from  meP    You  are  displeaaed  with  me  P    A ,  mv  tru. 

friend,  teU  me  why  P" 

"  I  will  toll  you,"  answered  the  Professor.  **  Bvery  one 
of  your  thoughts,  everr  one  of  your  pereeptkma,  is  to  me,  at 
this  hour,  of  inestimable  weight;  therefore  I  do  not  hesitate 
bjr  even  a  hard  word  to  demand  a  clearer  knowledge  of  your 
TiawB.  Bdla !  this  exultation  in  the  hour  of  death,  is  opposed 
to  w¥  fiaeliug«!    The  doctrine  wb'ch  tou  Profess  demands, 
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netliinks,  more  humilitj.  Upon  what  does  the  Christian-^ 
if  I  rightly  understand  his  religion — build  his  highest,  his 
most  joyous  hope  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  certainty  tliat  there  is 
no  sin  in  his  heart,  no  darkness  in  his  soul,  which  could 
separate  him  from  the  Eternal  ?  Edla !  I  wish  you  success, 
— in  this  feeling  of  certainty !" 

Edla  was  long  silent,  and  when  she  replied,  a  slight  trem- 
bling paraed  over  her  lips.  "  Your  reproof  is  severe,"  said 
she,  "out  I  thank  you  for  it.  Yet — I  have  loved  Him  with 
my  whole  heart,  the  Holy  One,  the  All-good !  I  have  endea- 
Toured  to  go  on  the  way  which  he  pointed  out  to  us — why 
should  I  not  hope,  not  be  joyful  ?" 

Edla  paused  again  ;  but  soon  afterwards  she  exclaimed  with 
animatioii,  and  as  it  were  with  elucidation : 

"  And  were  it  even  so !  were  my  hopes  audacious,  and  had 
I  misled  myself,  should  I  then,  in  that  higher  light,  see  my 
heart  and  my  pilgrimage  in  life  other  than  enlightened.  O 
thus  welcome  oe  the  light  that  shows  to  me  my  darkness ! 
Welcome  holy  correction  which  chastises  my  failings!  Eternal, 
sacred,  clorious  truth,  welcome !  Even  if  thou  humblest  nie, 
I  love  thee  ;  I  seek  only  thee !  The  greatest  pang  shall  be  a 
cordial  to  me  if  it  lead  me  to  thee !  O  my  friend,  let  me  be 
^lad,  let  my  heart  be  full  of  exultation  !  My  hope,  and  my 
joy,  repose  truly  on  Him,  the  Almighty !  This  belief  will 
conduct  all  souls  to  Him,  and  all  will  taste  of  His  truth." 

"  Pardon  me,  Edla !"  said  the  Professor,  with  increasing 
paleness,  as  he  saw  that  Edla's  eye  ever  became  brighter. 

But  joyful  images  and  hopes  seemed  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  ^dla*s  soul.  With  gentle  smiles  she  turned  to  her 
friend  and  said : 

"  Is  it  not  remarkable,  my  friend,  how  religion  and  philo- 
sophy unite  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  our  future  life. 
The  inquiries  of  reason  show  us  that  time  and  eternity  are 
not  two  different  things,  as  is  commonly  believed ;  they  sliow 
to  us  that  they  exist  at  the  same  time,  live  in  and  through  one 
another.  The  temporal  without  the  eternal  would  be  empty, 
as  the  eternal  without  the  temporal.  Man  belongs  to  both 
worlds.  Uis  life  is,  at  the  same  time,  transitory  and  in- 
transitory.  It  is  a  continual  entrance  and  exit  in  and  out  of 
temporal  life.  If  he  live  in  God  and  strive  after  the  kingdom 
of  dod,  nothing  within  his  soul  can  be  taken  captive  and 
darkened.  Amid  all  changes  of  infinite  life  he  remains  free, 
dMT,  and  happy ;  a  rational  work-tool  for  that  which  the 
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Eternal  love  will  have  accompliahed — he  stands  in  the  most 
inward  harmonioua  relationship  with  nature,  with  mankind, 
and  with  Ood. 

"  What  said  the  son  of  God  ?     '  I  am/  said  he,  *  the  door, 
tlie  sheepfold.     Whoever  enters  hy  me,  he  shall  be  b' 
and  shall  ^o  in  and  out  and  find  rich  pastures.'     How 
how  simple  is  this  profound  doctrine!     Wbatevr 
bom  again  through  Jesus,  through  love  and  saii 
shall,  amid  all  the  developments  of  life,  find  ajzain  ) 
friends,  his  love,  his  sphere  of  action,  the  food  <>; 
'  He  shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  rich  pastures.' 

"  0  thou !"  continued  Edla,  as  witn  greater  fen-ency  8he 
clasped  her  arm  around  her  kneeling  sister — **  thou,  who  art 
■o  aear  to  m^  heart— thus  shall  I  again  see  thy  beautiful 
beloved  face  in  that  better  home.  Let  me  find  it  again  at  a 
true  image  of  the  tame  soul,  only  stren^^theDed  and  more 
fully  developed.  Mr  last  prayer  for  thee  it  not  earthly  hap- 
piness, but  the  ennobling  and  perfectinff  of  thy  nature.  And 
now,"  said  she,  as  an  expression  of  ctoep  suffering  passed 
over  her  features — "  now  I  shall  not  be  able  to  spe«k  much 
more  with  thee—for  I  feel  that  datth  begins  his  work.  I  will 
leave  him  tranquilly  alone — he  may  unloose  the  earthly 
bands.  Leave  me  not !  If  thou  canst  bear  it,  I  wish  that 
thou  shouldst  witness  my  deatli-atroggle.  Man  should  not 
turn  his  eyes  away  from  human  toffiBrings.  He  should  endure 
all,  see  all,  understand  all, — should  become  acqusint^d  with 

all — life,  death !     A ,  give  me  your  hand.     Thanks  for 

your  true  friendship !     Nina,  thine — on  my  line " 

She  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  seemea  to  suffer  se- 
verely ;  but  her  eyes  preserved  their  calm  look,  and  continued 
fixed  upon  Nina.  Death  dimmed  them  more  and  more,  yet 
still  they  remained  rivetted  on  Nina,  though  they  saw  no 
longer. 

Not  every  good  person  breathes  forth  his  life  as  the  flower 
its  odour ;  not  every  wicked  one  ends  it  with  agony.  Often 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  We  should  never 
fear  to  fix  a  firm  eye  upon  this  discord  between  the  outer  and 
inward  life.  It  is  the  roost  certain  pledge  of  an  accord  which 
shall  clear  up  all,  and  reconcile  all,  after  the  diapason  of  the 
grave. 

Edla's  death-struggle  was  long  and  difficult.  The  power 
»f  life  was  yet  strong  in  ber  breast.  She  lived  still  two 
nights  and  two  days  without  sign  of  consciousness.     On  th« 
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last  mDrning  of  her  life,  Nina  stood,  pale  and  beautiful  as  we 
image  to  ourselves  the  angel  of  death,  bent  over  her  and 
wiped  the  sweat  from  her  brow  ;  for  the  last  time  Edla  opened 
her  eyes,  looked  fixedly  and  strong  upon  Nina,  and  said  with 
deep  joy,  "Ah!  it  is  thou?"  smiled,  and  ciosed  her  eyes. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  anguished  breast  ceased  to 
heave.     Nina  closed  her  eyes  with  kisses. 

"  A  beautiful,  a  noble  strength  has  departed  from  earth," 

said  Professor  A in  a  broken  voice,  as  he  pressed  Edla' a 

cold  hand  to  his  lips.  "  Farewell,  thou  noble,  thou  strong- 
minded  woman !  Edla,  farewell !  Thou  haat  left  me  behind 
impoverished!" — So  felt  all,  with  deeply  troubled  hearts. 
Baron  H.  and  Clara  bore  Nina  away  from  the  death-bed. 

"Write  to  Edward  Hervey!"  besought  poor  Nina,  with 
her  last  strength,  from  the  Barouess.  "  Write  and  tell  him 
what  has  happened — what  I  have  promised.   I  cannot  do  it !" 

The  Baroness  promised.  Since  Edla  was  deceased,  and  the 
Countess  was  ill  from  terror  on  the  night  of  the  flood,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  herself,  the  Baroness  took  Nina  en- 
tirely under  her  motherly  care. 

Edla  died ;  her  face  to  the  window  and  directed  towards 
heaven.  The  stars  looked  down  friendlily  on  the  pale  fea- 
tures, and  watched  over  them  in  the  still  night. 

CHAPTER  XLI.— The  Crime. 

I  have  dMf  Ijr  repented,  and  have  saflfered  much  in  this  repentance.    Maj  it 
joal 


OuB  readers  will  inquire,  how  and  whence  came  so 
suddenly  Baron  H.  here  on  the  night  of  the  flood?  For 
explanation  we  need  only  say  that  they,  on  a  little  flight  out 
of  Paradise,  unexpectedly  met  with  Count  Ludwig  on  his 
journey  to  Nordland,  and  immediately  formed  the  resolution 
of  following  him  there,  with  what  views — our  readers  can 
very  well  divine.  Thus  they  arrived  at  the  same  time  with 
Count  Ludwig,  to  save  and  to  console,  yet  without  being 
able  to  ward  off  the  blow  which  struck  more  than  one  breagt. 

At  Nina's  prayer  the  Baroness  wrote  to  Hervey.  With 
the  truest,  the  most  precise  exactness,  she  informed  him  of 
all  that  which  had  taken  place,  and  closed  her  letter  with 
these  words : 

"  After  this,  you  see  clearly  what  is  to  be  done.  That 
Tou  do  not  again  see  Nina  appears  to  me  most  important  to 
Ler  peace.     It  ia  even  her  own  wish,  her  own  mobt  urgent 
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prayer  to  70U.  A  meeting  with  you  could  ooetiioB  her  onh 
the  mo«t  cruel  ptng.  The  la«t  prayer  of  her  deceued  mtec 
was,  that  Hhe  should  keep  sacred  the  oath  she  had  taken. 
God  the  Almighty  strengthen  her  to  do  so!  Let  your 
strength  be  her  example  and  her  stay!  Sine©  Edla'n  death 
she  has  lain  in  unbroken  slumber,  and  I  thank  God  for  it. 
for  she  needs  rest  after  these  agitating  erenta ;  she  needs  the 

whole  force  of  her  powers  for  thst  which  lies  before  her 

"  I  know  you,  and  leave  myself  in  rour  hands.     Yet  once 
more:  vou  must  noi  see  her  m^mm!    Ikliere  me,  I  feel  with 
you.    I  bad  wished,  in  fiKst,  to  prove  to  you  how  retj  mw^ 
**  With  my  whole  soul,  I  am  your  sineersit  friend. 

- Gmta  H.* 

At  the  foot  of  the  letter  Nina*s  trembling  hand  wrote : 

•'  ( )h !  Edward.  fan-weU !   Forgive ! farewell  for  ever !" 

Rcfore,  however,  this  l#«*r  reaches  Hervey,  we  mutt  re* 
turn  to  him,  and  aooonp'^  his  journey. 

A  feeling  like  that  >^  parted  from    Nina, 

Hervey  had  never  eiper  hate  been  eaaier 

for  him  to  have  paiied  wr  ine  t^mminunent. 

and  hia  deeply  raligioM  f  .ffiricnt 

to  reniofe  from  him  tile  in  .    , .....gnawed 

at  hit  Bonl,  like  a  herald  of  »  during  the  whole  of 

bin  journey.    At  length  his  u*  'mpleted.    He  waa 

diriH-ted  to  a  small  hoMe  tliM  h  peneeftillr  from 

amid  thick-leaved  treea;  il  Ica,.«.  ,.  nn  .i  Tir«oe  and  goodneas 
dwelt  there.  Kdward*s  guide  led  him  into  a  room  which 
was  partiallr  darkened  by  drawn  enrtains.  A  man  with  a 
pen  in  his  hsnd  sate  at  a  table  eovered  with  papers ;  a 
clcn;yman  stood  near  him. 

*•  Now  are  you  ready  r*  inquirrd  a  hollow  voice  from  a 
bed.  the  curtains  of  which  were  thrown  back. 

*•  It  is  ready  !'*  replied  the  writer,  in  a  stem  voice ;  •*  h 
wanta  onlr  your  aignature.*' 

"  la  nobody  yet  arrived  ?•*  aaked  the  aame  voice  with  un- 
<*■""■■  uid  impatienee.  At  this  moment  Hervey  enterr<l. 
The  aiek  man  made  a  eonvnlaive  movement.  A  apectral, 
yellowiah  countenane^  diatorted  more  by  passion  than  nufTpr. 
ing,  looked  out  from  the  eortaina.  and  the  wild,  wide-opened 
eyea  prved  into  Edward's  face. 

"  It  IS  he !  yes !  it  is  be !"  said  the  sick  man  half  to  himself; 
•  he  who  saved  my  child !    Your  name  is  Edward  Hervey  V 
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"  Tea,"  replied  Edward. — "  Were  you  always  called  so  ?" 

"  To  what  purpose  are  these  questions  ?"  demanded  Ed-, 
ward,  who  now  on  his  part  attentively  observed  the  man. 

"Do  you  not  reco^se  me?"  asked  he. — "You  are  the 
person  whose  child  fell  into  the  water  on  Tama  heath '* 

"  Yes,  and  whom  you  saved  at  the  risk  of  your  own  life ; 
but  you  have  seen  me  earlier — earlier " 

Edward  contemplated  him  for  a  long  time.  "  It  seems  to 
me/'  said  he,  "as  if  I  had  seen  you,  but  I  cannot  at  all  re- 
member where." 

"  Mr.  Edward  D.,  I  was  secretary  to  Count  E.  at  the  same 
time  that  you  lived  in  the  family.  My  name  is  Christian 
Malm." — Edward  made  a  sudden  movement.  The  sick  man 
motioned  with  his  hand.  "  Wait,  you  shall  hear  all !  Do 
you  read,  sir — read  aloud !" 

The  Judge  of  the  district  read  aloud. 

"  Upon  my  death-bed,  and  about  to  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  the  Almighty,  I  testify  and  affirm  before 
(lod  the  Highest,  and  before  all  people  on  earth,  that  Mr. 
Edward  D.  is  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused, 
against  Count  Budolph  B. ;  I  alone  am  the  guilty  one.  It 
was  I  who  on  that  evening  shot  the  Count ;  it  was  I  who 
stole  the  money.  I  also,  was  it,  who  turned  the  false  sus- 
picion upon  E<lward  D. — who  spread  about  false  reports  of 
nim  and  the  whole  occurrence :  it  was  not  doue  from  hatred 
ngatnat  him,  but  because  I  needed  these  circumstances  for 
mj  own  preeervation.  As  regards  Miss  El&ida,  I  am  cod- 
vmoed  that  Mr.  Edward  D.  acted  only  from  good  intentions ; 
and  that  only  as  an  honourable  man  he  wished  to  save  the 
daughter  from  the  degrading,  crafty  schemes  of  the  father. 
AU  that  I  heard  and  saw  on  that  subject  gave  me  the  firmest 
•  onviction  of  his  honest  intentions.  Let  it  be  remembered 
iliat  these  words  are  the  assurance  of  a  dying  man.  Greater 
<-ertainty  of  this,  without  doubt,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
D/s  letter  to  Count  R.  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  which  in 
his  flight  he  left  on  the  table  behind  him,  and  of  which  I  took 
poesession.     It  is  appended  unbroken  to  this. 

"That  all  this  is  truth,  and  that  I  confess  it  out  of  my  ovm 
free  impulse,  I  protest  in  the  name  of  God,  before  whose 
judgment>seat  1  shall  soon  appear.  This  confession  will  I 
certify  by  my  own  signature." — "  That  is  right,"  said  the 
sick  man,  with  a  weak  voice.     "  Give  it  here  to  me." 

They  give  him  the  paper  and  pen ;  he  subscribed  it  vith  a 
Tiiible  enbrt,  and  then  wearied  he  sajik  back  on  his  pillow. 

2  P 
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Edward  stepped  cloee  up  to  him.  Upon  his  mink  ooon- 
tensnce  might  be  read  the  deepest  tcitiitioii  of  mind. 
"  ChristiAa  Sfjdm/'  said  he,  **  what  induced  jou  to  act  in  this 
manner  towards  me  ?*' 

**  Nothing !  nothing  in  this  world !  Onlj  you  see  I  thus 
saved  my  own  life.  The  deril  whispered  to  roe  to  throw  all 
the  bUme  on  jon— it  wm  so  easy,  so  probable.** — *'  And  what 
induced  you  to  attempt  tiie  life  of  the  Count  R.  ?** 

^'Bereogeyair!  rofaoflel  He  had  maltreated  me ;  he  had 
kicked  me,  caUed  me  Tiflain,  and  that  before  all  his  serranta. 
And  I  was  that  whidi  be  called  me— I  was  a  TiUatn.  I  was 
so,  because  he  had  diseraoed  me,  becauae  I  thirsted  for  re- 
fenge.  But  I  concealed  myaelf  tmder  the  mMk  of  > 
till  the  right  moment  eame ;  I  wound  about  and  crmvs 


a  worm  till  I  suoeeeded  with  m j  poiuaani  albff.  Amid  the 
darkneea  and  conftision  I  had  an  upporlmiifcy  olfirinff  at  him, 
and  taking  away  the  money  without  bebup  macoTered.  I  re- 
pent not  m  that  which  I  did  to  him.  He  desenred  it,  the 
Kioua,  the  mean ** 

**8nence!*'  tntemmted  Henrey,  sternly.  "Unfortunate 
man,  think  on  younen;  think  what  awaits  you.  Think  on 
pardon,  not  on  euraiug. 

**  The  time  for  hypocrisy  is  past,  sir,"  replied  the  dyins 
man  with  a  iaint  rattlinff  Toice.  ^  I  hare  lied  much ;  now  I 
will  be  candid.    That  which  I  did  against  OoontB.  I  cannot 


repent  of.    Qod  forgive  it  me— if  he  can.    But  tbit  which  I 


ited,  tiiat  never 
could' I  enjdv  my  ill-acQuned  wealth ;  that  I  am  dried  up  and 
wasted,  both  body  and  soul.  Since  the  time  in  which  you 
asfed  my  child  at  the  peril  of  your  own  life,~ever  since  tlmt 
moment  a  hell  haa  rei^oed  in  my  breast,  and  I  found  comfort 
only  in  the  thought  that  bslbre  my  death  I  would  iustify 
you.  I  have  repented  deeply,  and  suffered  much  in  this  re- 
pentance—may it  move  yon  I  If  you  can,  give  me  your  for- 
giveneaa.  It  wiU  make  my  death  baa  bitter.  Ah!  vou  look 
BO  good  and  sentle,  sir ;  good  and  aerioua  aa  an  angel  of  Ood. 
Forgive  me  !* — **  I  forgive  you,**  said  Hervey,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  dymg  man. 

"  Thanks,  thanks  I**  said  he  with  incoherent  voice.  **  Pray 
for  me !  My  boy  livea  in  your  neighbourhood — see  the  child  I 
Saviour  of  my  child,  pray— prav— for  me  !** 

He  drew  Edward's  hand  to  nis  lips.  His  eyes  grew  dim. 
Hervey  sank  in  supplication  on  his  knees  by  the  bed  of  the 
dying.    The  dergyman  IbUowed  his  example.    It  was  dusk 
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in  the  chambor ;  the  shadow  of  death  floated  over  it.  The 
Judge,  who  had  been  present  all  the  time,  advanced  near  and 
contemplated  the  supplicant.  He  looked  on  the  wild  coun- 
tenance of  the  dying  man ;  he  saw  the  deep  inward  devotion 
of  Heirey's  features ;  he  listened  to  his  inspired,  half-whis- 
pered prayer,  and  he  thought  to  himself — "  No,  it  is  no  empty 
form,  no  unmeaning  ceremony.  Something  glorious,  some- 
thing important,  connects  itself  with  this.  And  if  the  strug- 
gling lost  spirit  leave  its  covering,  and  all  were  dark  both 
within  and  without,  shall  not  the  intercessions  of  the  good  be 
of  some  weight  ?  Yes,  they  surroimd  the  struggling  spirit 
like  good  angeU ;  they  find  the  way  to  his  heart,  and  prepare 
him  for  reconciliation  ;  they  follow  hiiu  on  his  way  to  the  ul- 
known  land ;  thev  bow  with  him  the  knee  before  the  throne  oi 
the  Highest,  and  help  him  to  pray — no,  this  is  no  idle  deed!" 

And  aa  the  stem  worldly  Judge  saw  the  one  so  cruelly  in- 
jured kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  enemy  and  praying  thus  fer- 
vently for  his  enemy's  peace,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  eyes, 
and  was  met  there  Dy  a  stranger — even  by  a  tear. 

A  short  time  after  this,  llenrey  was  ready  again  for  his 
journey.  The  astonishment,  the  agitation  of  these  new  dis- 
closures awoke  in  his  soul  an  overwhelming  impression  of 
happiness :  he  would  be  justified  before  the  world,  and  thus 
the  essential  impediment  which  had  been  opposed  to  his  union 
with  Nina  would  be  set  aside.  His  heart  burned  with  grati- 
tude to  God;  and  the  vehement  longing  once  more  to  see 
Nina,  to  defend  her,  to  win  her,  impelled  him  to  the  utmost 
Moeed.  He  journeyed  day  and  night.  The  late  occurrence, 
trie  future  ;  hope,  love,  impatient  expectation — all  assisted  to 
put  him  in  that  state  of  feverish  excitement  which  drove  him 
on  from  place  to  place.  He  saw  at  length  the  well-known 
ci)untTy ;  he  was  greeted  by  terrible  rumours.  He  hastened 
to  his  liome,  and  there  he  received — tlie  letter  of  the  Baroness ! 

CHAPTEE  XLII.— Moonlight. 


8lflDT,Oftai7 

8lMp  after  storm  and  enow ; 
Loody  diild !  chillj 

Urn  tern  mod  dale  m  km; 

Mow  tboa  to  death  mtut  got 
Stflljr.OstiUjl 


Htub  thee,  0  hash  thee  I 

In  sighs  thy  soul  exhale; 
Silence  !  keep  silence ! 

Life  now  bids  thee  farewell ! 

Poor  one,  good  night,  sleep  well ! 
Hush  thee,  0  hush  thee ! 

Svatihvit's  Song. — Aitkrbom. 


Lore  makes  all  things  possible. — Lamennais. 

human  life — a  mooi    ^ 
cheerfully  after  a  disquieting, 


Thxbb  is  also  a  moonlight  in  human  life— a  moonlight  in 
the  hearts  of  men.     It  ascends  cheerful 
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stormj  daj.  It  it  the  reooncfling  of  light  tnd  shade ;  s 
bright  twilight ;  a  itill  melancholy ;  a  soft  alamber  of  fedtng ; 
a  woe — but  it  alao  is  a  benefit :  'then  are  shed  ouiet  lean, 
ffentle  and  refreahing  as  the  dew  upon  the  soorctied-up  ral- 
ujB,  Often,  howerer,  is  it  a  long  time  before  this  repose, 
this  heaYenlj  light,  descends  into  the  heart;  often  is  it  tem* 
posted  so  long. 

A  daj  of  suiferinff  was  past ;  for  the  first  time  had  Nina 
truly  experienced  what  a  storm  of  the  soul  is.  She  reclined 
on  a  couch ;  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  open,  and  ahe  looked 
with  filed  eyes  into  the  large  dark  chamber  in  which  so  btdy 


had  hun  the  come  of  Edla.  The  mooo  shone  through  tlie 
window.  All  toe  friends  had  aeoompaniad  Edla  to  her  last 
lesting-plaoe.  Nina  alone  rsmaniM  behind;  she  had  r»- 
ooested  it  aa  a  farour.  Deep  sHllneas  reigiied  around  her ; 
ilia  dull  rushing  of  the  ssawaaonlT  heard.  Nina  opened  the 
window,  bat  the  eoming  air  oooM  nol  the  burning  j>ain  of 
her  bosom.  Tha  tbougnl  of  Horfij  dUeled  her  with  un- 
apaakabla  ngauh ;  she  Iblt  barMlf  so  guiltT  towards  him ; 
she aoeoiodbmalf  of  hannff  made  hia  life  deaolate and  for 
t?er  darkened.—^ Oaa  h$  forgife  naT*  ^oastaonad  ahe  of 
herself  agam  and  aook 

When  she  thouont  bow  hia  beloved  clanea  must  rest  npon 
her  with  pain  and  quiet  rsproaeh,  O  now  she  then  longed 
that  the  niti{ht  throw  heiwf  at  his  feet !  but  then  she  saw 
the  bloediiis  figure  of  Bdin  warding  off  death  from  her,  and 
ahe  would  oo  all  ibr  her  who  waa  dead  for  her  sake— but 
Herrey,  why  should  he  sofibr  for  her  F  Thus  was  her  soul 
tossed  hither  and  thither  between  oontending  feelings — be- 
twaan  doubts  and  painftil  qneationings ;  ahe  no  longer  knew 
what  to  do,  nor  what  waa  right  npr  wrong.  She  aeeuaad 
hfirscilf  as  bring  thn  onmsinn  of  all  mtsfortTiM)  she  dotcatad 
her  own  life.  And  then— oh,  dear  reader  I  hast  thou  over  kol 
a  friend  who  waa  dear  to  thee  aa  life,  and  baa  thy  injuataea 
darkened  Tour  aeparation  P  Haat  thou  fr|t  burning  remorw, 
and  hast  Known  that  never  on  earth  canst  tiiou  confess  this 
to  the  lost  one  ?  Hast  thou  had  boors  in  which  thy  heart 
yearned  after  him  or  her  ao  so  that  thy  sotil  was  rent 
asunder,  and  it  felt  aa  a  martyr — that  thou  wouldst  give  thy 
lifo,  thy  everlasting  sahratioo,  only  to  see  him  again  for  one 
moment,  to  prsaa  hia  beloved  hand,  to  ding  to  the  beloved 
breast,  and  to  weep— and  weep—  P 

Hast  thou  ever  felt  thus  P— Oh,  then  wilt  thou  under 
stand  Nina ;  thou  wilt  understand  her  sufllertngs,  and  com- 
prehend how  that  involuntarily,  with  wildly  beating  heart 
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ehe  extended    her   arms,  and   full   of  an^ish,   exclaimed, 
-Edward!  Edward!" 

The  door  of  the  saloon  softly  opened.  A  man  habited  in 
deep  mourning  stood  there.  At  sight  of  him  a  shudder  oi 
terror  and  joy  passed  through  Nina,  and  with  a  low  ex- 
clamation she  sprang  up. 

The  dark-clad  man  approached  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  she  was,  and  there  he  remained  standing ;  he  leaned 
agaiiut  the  door-post,  and  looked  upon  her  with  an  in- 
deteribable  glance.  Suffering  and  death-like  pallor  lay  upon 
his  oountenaiioe.  Ah  !  it  was  the  look  wliich  Nina  had  seen 
in  her  dream  ;  they  were  the  beloved  features  ;  his  hand  lav 
upon  his  heart — was  it  to  -hide  the  bleeding  wound  ?  Nina 
heard  his  ihort,  excited  respiration. 

Her  first  feeUng  was  to  tnrow  herself  in  his  arms,  and  hide 
ber  hee  on  hit  breast — then  she  thought  that  she  must  flee 
ftwaj  from  him. 

''jBdward!  Edward!'*  cried  she,  "why  are  you  come? 
Know  you  not  that  we  are  separated — that  I  have  renounced 
yon?"—"  J  know  all,"  replied  Hervey. 

"Forgive  me!" cried  Nina  despairingly, and  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  I  come  with  no  reproaches — I  come  to  bless  vou,"  said 
Herrey,  with  heavenly  eoodness  in  voice  and  look.  He 
idTsneed  to  her,  raised  her,  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  seated 
htmadf  by  her.  He  held  her  hands  firmly  in  his,  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  serious,  penetrating  glance. 

"  Tou  did  not  doubt  me  ?"  asked  he. 

"  No !  no !"  was  all  that  she  was  able  to  answer. 

"  Neither  did  I  doubt  you,"  continued  he ;  and  his  coun- 
tenanoe  was  lit  by  an  angelic  smile.  "  Well  then,  beloved  I" 
said  be,  "  we  are  not  separated — not  for  ever  separated.  For 
a  short  time  here  on  earth  are  we  severed  from  each  other ; 
then  shall  we  meet  again  in  heavenly  love,  in  firm  faith — our 
aools  remain  united!  Eternally,  inwardly  beloved,"  con- 
tinued he,  "thou  most  lovely  of  God's  gifts  to  my  life! 
Have  peace,  peace— with  thyself;  peace  with  the  Eternal 
power  which  disposed  our  fate!  Thou  hast — done  right! 
Thou  couldst  not  nave  done  otherwise !  A  higher  power  has 
spoken — we  must  obey !" — "  We  must  obey !"  repeated  Nina 
uuntly.  She  bowed  her  head  in  the  deepest  grief,  and  leaned 
her  forehead  upon  her  closely  clasped  hands. 

"  Be  calm — oe  happy,  even  on  earth ;  then  shall  I  be ' 

not  unhappy,"  said  he. — "  Not  unhappy  ?"  repeated  Nina. 

"  Tnist  m  the  Eternal  Goodness !     It  is  with  thee  I" 

"  With  thee !"  repeated  Nina,  weeping  vehemently. 
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Herre^  trote.  Hii  voice  trembled.  "I  would  lee  thee 
onoe  again,"  said  he ;  **  I  felt  that  I  must  hear  thee  ooce 
more— must  thank  thee  I  Thy  lore  has  made  me  imiKuiewibly 
happy ;  the  remembrance  of  it  will  brighten  my  wnole  life ; 
it  will  be  mr  ioj  in  mj  hut  hour — nnr  hope  in  tliat  other  land 


where  we  shall  meet  aaain.  Peace— bleewng  upon  thee,  thou 
anoel  1  thou  beloved  I  Fnlffl  thy  duties ;  liTe--for  Ood*s  sake  r 
pTinA  rose  up.  She  knew  not  how  it  hapoened,  but  be 
blessed  her  with  such  powerful,  such  heeTemj  words  and 
tones,  that  a  wondrous  joj  thrilled  through  her  Drsast.  She 
listened  to  his  words  as  to  the  Toice  of  God;  and  as  be 
clasped  her  doee  to  hia  heart — as  he,  for  the  firat  and  the 
last  time,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  then  certainljr  stood  in* 
riiible  angeb  near  them,  and  bowed  their  immortal  heads  in 
admiration  of  two  loving  and  suffsring  mortala. 


Nina  woke  as  out  of  n  dream  He  was  gone !  She  hud 
her  hand  on  her  forehead,  and  felt  his  tears  on  her  hair.  She 
kissed  them  from  bar  ftnffws  with  ferrvot  love. 

"*  He  hM  blessed  meT  said  abe,  and  her  eoul  waa  atUl. 
And  as  she  stood  there,  prajring  in  pain  and  raptore.  adofing 
and  ftiU  of  forsbodh^  ilie  saw,  aa  ooee  before  had  been  the 
eaae,  thai  te  flgmv  of  the  eroas  feU  upon  her  breast,  whilst 
the  ^017  of  heaven  atiaawed  around  her.  Now  were  the 
dark  paasayee  of  her  Mfo  aaide  dear  to  bar.  Courage  and 
^"  '        *  '"'"   *  "    bar  breast,  and  awoke 


thare.a  higher  and  a  Ugbtr  heaven.    Bvr  ■■  t 

After  M  had  eoomrantoated  to  another  tranouillity  and 
peace,  strsiwth  left  his  own  breast.    He  stood  stul  upon  the 


threshold  of  hb  own  lonely  house,  and  looked  back  over  the 
devastated  country ;  he  eontamplated  the  ruins  of  his  i 


country ;  be  eontamplated  the  ruins  of  his  own 
hanpineea  his  wholly  deeolated  life.  A  wretchednees^never 
benire  aipeiisnced,  oaaee  over  hie  soul,  and  with  the  Divine 


^•MyGod!  my  God!  why  hast  thoafofaakasBer 

TBB  OBIDTIIV  WAmon 
hoadMikl  tal  iMMtWTifar.  UpI  mmam 

Body  fan,  bot  Md  IMV* 
iB  to  tb««,  Vtiu  wia 
KiU  m,  brt  aj  MUi  iMfwa  I 


8K  oV  Man  m  •wtrtlj  ftwIiMtt 

FbrthwHhjPMit  §imtWkmi9k 
Vbrtk,  nj  cfw  1  cbdiy  Uvl 

Upl  wilb«T*ofclr«raHla{ 
Itad  Imbv»^  Uw,  into 


Urt.hk«rl^«p^.«lil»kta« 
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But  wherefore  this  song  ?  the  reader  will  say.  It  suits 
the  repentant  sinner ;  the  constant  nun ;  it  becomes  the 
martyr;  but  not  the  soft  and  early-married  Nina!  Yes, 
■Ibo  her ;  but  not  her  only, — it  becomes  all  those  who  suffer 
snd  are  tried  unto  purification.  These  will  recognise  it — it 
baa  tonee  and  words  from  their  own  bosoms. 


CHAP.  XLIII.— Mabbiage— The  Cradle— The  Grate. 

Weep  not  for  me,  altboaf;h  before  my  sommer, 
Alilwagh  before  mj  autumn  time  I  die.-— Tegner. 

Wi  array  ouraeWea  for  marriages  in  flowers ;  and  wear 
dark  roouming-dresses  for  the  last  sorrowful  festivity  which 
attsida  a  fellow-being  to  his  repose.  And  this  oflen  might 
be  «xaetlj  rerened.  But  the  custom  is  beautiful— for  the 
iMit  of  a  young  bride  iuWtes  the  heart  involuntarily  to  joy. 
The  feftal  attire,  tlie  myrtle  wreath  upon  the  virgin  brows ; 
■U  the  aiEMtiooate  looks,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  future, 
whidi  beautifullj  accompany  her — all  enrapture  us.  One 
■eea  in  them  a  new  home  of  love  raised  on  earth ;  a  peaceful 
Noah'a  Ark  on  the  wild  flood  of  life,  in  which  the  white 
dofe  of  peace  will  dwell  and  build  her  nest ;  loving  children, 
affeetionate  words,  looks,  and  love-wann  hearts,  will  dwell  in 
the  new  home ;  friends  will  enjoy  themselves  under  its  hos- 
pitable roof;  and  much  beautiful  activity  and  many  a  beau- 
tifiil  gilt  will  thence  go  forth,  and  full  of  blessing  diffuse 
itoelf  OTcr  life.  There  ttands  the  young  bride,  creator  of  all 
thia, — hopea  and  jovs  go  forth  from  her.  No  one  thinks  of 
anfTerings  at  a  marriage  festival. 

And  if  the  eyea  of  the  bride  stand  full  of  tears ;  if  her 
eheeka  are  pale,  and  her  whole  being,  when  the  bridegroom 
•pproadiea  ner,  fearful  and  ill  at  ease — even  then  people  will 
lioi  think  of  misfortune.  Cousins  and  aunts  wink  at  one 
another  and  whisper,  "  I  was  just  so  on  my  wedding-day — 
but  that  paaaea  over  with  time !"  Does  a  more  deeply  and 
moffe  hearilj  tried  heart  feel  perhaps  a  sigh  arise  within, 
when  it  contemplates  the  pale,  troubled  bride,  it  comforts 
itself  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  marriage  joy,  with,  "  O  that 
is  the  way  of  the  world !" 

Thus  also  comforted  herself  the  Baroness  H.  on  Nina's 
w.  ilri^'-day,  without  being  able  to  find  the  least  comfort  in 
It .  A  hundred  times  had  she  whispered  to  her  disquieted  heart 
the  above-mentioned  phrase,  yet  notwithstandin"^,  the  tears 
filled  her  eyes  as  soon  as  she  saw  Nina.  Baron  H.  had 
already  remarked  it  several  times.    He  went  to  his  wife  and 
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took  her  hand :  **  The  boy  sleeps,"  said  he ;  "  Clara  siU  by 
the  cradle,  and  will  not  oome  awav  firom  him." 

The  Baroness  pressed  her  husDand^s  hand.  "  Nina  may 
become  a  mother/'  said  she  to  herself  coniiolingly ;  and  in 
that  she  found  the  only  comfort  for  the  quiet,  pale  bride. 

Nina  Uy  cold  and  almost  nnconscious  in  her  arms  on  the 
evening  or  the  marriage-day. 

**  I  will  myself  care  for  my  daogfaier/'  said  Countasa 
Natalie ;  *'  leave  her  to  me !" 

**  I  will  not  part  with  her  from  my  arms,  let  whoever  may 
1"  repliea^the  Baronets  with  aedakm,  at  even  at  that 
nl  tbe  bndegroook  entered.    The  Coimtett  went  for- 


the  Baronets  with  dedakm,  at  even  at  that 
idi 
ward  to  meet  him. 

About  a  year  after  this  day  I  saw  Nina  again,  and  never 
ahall  I  forget  the  sight.  Pale  from  sufferings  she  had  gone 
through,  lay  she  upon  a  snow-white  pillow.  A  white  Mnd- 
age  was  closely  bound  round  her  forehead,  eoneealing  ber 
hair.  Thewhite,deliertelaeeofhere^>bentttadf  atif  careaa- 
ingly  around  her  delicate  eottnteomee.  All  that  surrounded 
ber  was  datilingiy  white ;  she  berMlf  was  like  a  snow-drift 
upon  which  tbe  laet  rays  of  tbe  tun  iblla.  At  ber  tide  lav,  in 
its  first  morning  sleep,  ber  little  daughter.  I  taw  that  Kina 
felt  the  jojT  of  a  mother.  It  was  a  charming  nght  to  tee 
those  beaunful  eyes  beaming,  to  hear  those  graeerol  lips  say, 

**  Oh  I  no  one  knows  what  it  is  till  they  themselves  have 
experienced  it,  at  onee  fteed  from  all  pain,  to  see  that  a  child 
is  Dom — to  stretch  forth  tbe  hand,  and  reaUy  to  dasp  it — to 
foal  it  near  one  1" 

And  ber  white,  feeble  hand  waa  extended 
tbe  little  one,  whieb  teemed  to  perceive  it  with  pi 
«  She  ahall  be  caned  Bdkr  eonkiniied  tbe  tenderiv :  •*! 


give  to  ber  a  guardian-engtL    May  the  retembie  ber 

I  left  Nina  with  tbe  eootdatoiT  fotling  that  beneeforth 
ber  life  would  not  be  joylett.    Bat  tbu  mage  of  the  young, 


pale  mother  stood  sorrowfully  before  my  souL    Never  had 
teen  a  human  being  ao  pale. 

When  I  saw  hSr  ttill  twelvemonths  later  she  was  yet 
paler ;  but  now  it  wat  natural,  for  she  lay  in  her  ooiBn,  and 
waa  beautiful  even  there.  Her  little  daughter  was  sons 
before  her— ehe  followed  ber.  I  saw  tbe  stem  Count  Lud- 
wigstand  Ir^  the  cofin.    He  wept  like  a  child. 

When  Nina  felt  ber  death  approaching,  ahe  wrote  tbe 
following  words  to  Hervey : 

'*  I  have  lived — because  thou  wishedst  it.  Because  thou 
blessedat  me  have  I  had  strength  to  live  at  a  distance  from 
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thee — and  I  have  not  been  unhappy.  I  have  knoTvn  the 
joys  of  a  mother,  but  the  pains  of  a  mother  also.  I  die,  and 
thank  God.  If  I  loved  thee  above  all  things  on  earth,  the 
righteous  God  will  not  condemn  me.  It  was  my  strength — 
my  virtue.  In  this  moment,  in  which  all  becomes  already 
dark,  and  in  which  my  eye  will  be  extiuguished — in  this 
moment  art  thou  still  the  light  and  the  hope  of  my  soul.  O 
how  like  a  beam  of  light  didst  thou  break  through  the  twilight 
of  my  life,  and  give  to  me  warmth  and  colour !  Ah !  and  I 
darkened  thine  !  But  my  time  will  also  come  to  make  thee 
happy — to  make  thee  rejoice.  Listen  to  me !  My  soul  is 
about  to  depart ;  receive  its  last  sighs,  its  last  joyfid  hope — 
listen !  In  thy  hour  of  death  I  will  appear  to  thee.  When 
it  becoraea  evening  to  thee — when  thy  clear  glance  begins  to 
grow  dim,  and  the  shadows  of  death  to  ascend  aroimd  thee — 
then,  then  will  it  be  permitted  me  to  fetch  thee  into  the 
world  of  light,  where  Edla  is  already  beforehand,  where  she 
will  learn  to  know  and  to  love  thee  ;  where  we  for  ever  in- 
separable, shall  be — I  thine.  Thou  mute  !  I  complain  not 
that  we  were  divided  on  earth.  I  was  not  worthy  of  thee. 
God  has  tried  me,  and  has  brought  me  nearer  to  thee.  Edla, 
I  come.  When  was  I  ever  disobedient  to  thee,  Edla? — 
Edward !  Beloved !  O  God  bless  thee,  and  be  gracious  to 
me  for  tby  sake !     God  bless,  God  bless  thee ! 

"  Nina." 

CHAPTER  XLIV.— A  Chhistian. 

0  kc  H  plcMe  Thee,  mj  free  will's  up-offering, 
Tboa  who  doet  ican  the  lecrets  nf  mj  heart : 

1  take  with  lore  the  cttp  of  Thj  high  proffering, 

Even  M  with  lore  toAt  cup  Thou  do6t  impart. — Vitalib. 

Whsk  a  heart  breaks  under  the  burden  of  its  sorrows — 
when  sickness  strikes  its  root  in  wounds  opened  by  pain,  and 
life  consumes  away  slowly  to  death,  then  none  of  us  should 
say  that  that  heavily-laden  heart  should  not  have  broken ; 
that  it  might  have  exerted  its  strength  to  bear  its  suffering. 
No ;  we  would  express  no  word  of  censure  on  that  prostrated 
spirit  because  it  could  not  raise  itself — before  its  resurrection 
from  the  grave. 

But  beautiful,  strengthening,  and  glorious  is  the  view  of  a 
man  who  presents  a  courageous  and  patient  breast  to  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  life  ;  who,  without  defiance  and  without 
weakness,  goes  upon  his  way  untroubled ;  who  suffers  with- 
out  complaint ;  wnose  fairest  hopes  have  been  borne  down 
to  the  grave  by  fate,  and  who  yet  difl'uses  joy  around  him, 
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and  labours  for  the  happinen  of  others.  Ah,  how  beautiful 
is  the  view  of  such  a  one,  to  whom  the  crown  of  thorns  be- 
comes the  glory  of  a  saint ! 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  such  rojal  sufferer,  and  have 
always  felt  at  the  sight,  "*  Oh,  could  I  be  like  this  one— it  is 
better  than  to  be  worldly  fortunate  P' 

But  I  must  here  remark  a  difference.    There  is  a  misfor- 
tune in  which  we  aee  a  higher  hand,  an  ineritable  fate ;  it  is 
like  a  thunder-stroke  out  of  the  clouds.  But  there  are  suffer- 
ings of  another  kind,  of  which  the  torture  reaenbles  a  per- 
petual needle-pricking.  These  prooeed  from  the  band  of  man; 
these  arise  in  familiei,  where  married  people,  parsnta,  children, 
only  lire  one  with  another  to  make  borne  a  hell :  there  are 
the  plagued  and  the  plagners;  it  were  difficult  to  say  wliic)i 
are  most  worthy  of  pity ; — the  unhappy  ones !   The  fiirst  kind 
of  misfortune  is  most  eaer  to  endure.  It  is  much,  much  easier 
to  suffer  under  the  hand  of  God  than  under  that  of  man. 
Lightning  from  abore  ffiTes  death,  or  light  and  exhilaration ;  the 
pnck  from  the  hand  of  man  waetea  awajr  life  like  a  slow  --'^ 
cer ;  it  embitters  the  heart — bttteriMM  la  the  simoom  «>' 
where  it  blows,  there  exists  a  deeert.    But  even  here  is 
a  means  of  deliTerance.    There  is  an  angel-patienoe  v 
blunts  the  wounding  poini,  which  imetifiea  the  soflerer 
his  pang,  and  at  leDgta  iamroffea  oUmts  bj  ^^  meana. 


is  a  Socratesic  courage  whieh  cooveita  all  Aanttppeaa  al 
hatha  into  refieahinff  rain ;  thoe  ia  a  hero>mood  that  I 
the  ehains  which  it  finds  too  heary  to  be  borne.  Maiiy 
mented  one  proTes  himself^  but  he  prores  himself  bet 
higher  eye ;  be  may,  if  he  will,  prevent  his  heart  bec< 
embittered,  ibr  that  is  the  worst  which  can  happen  to  K 
Observe  this  country,  wh»e  otherwiae  thoa  aawest 
unfruitful  moraesea,  endlMi  woods,  and  deeolate  pai^t 
It  is  no  more  the  same:  friendly  habitations  eitend  thtin. 
selves  in  the  valley  and  on  the  heights;  hirfp  com-r.  I.!i 
rejoice  the  eve ;  numerous  herds  cover  the  neh  mea 
Everything  bears  evidenoe  of  a  country  where  all  gD('^ 
in  it.    And  who  has  called  all  thia  forth  ?    A  man,  v 
life*s  happiness  was  destroyed  by  late^who  knew  no      ,  - 
pineas  but  that  whieh  be  prepared  for  others.    Edu  ir  i 
nervey  was  the  creator  of  this  prosperity.    He  only  rr><  .  •  i 
himself  from  the  suffering  which  seised  upon  his  life  by  •       • 
pulsory  activity  of  body  and  mind.    Thua  he  con<^ 
aufferinff ;  and  after  he  knew  that  Nina  wit  no  .     ~ 
earthy  this  victory  was  earner  to  him. 
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Justified  in  the  most  splendid  mannei  before  the  world, 
Hervey  soon  saw  himself  the  object  of  the  most  honourable 
and  distin^shed  attention ;  and  advancement  of  every  kind 
was  offered  to  him.  Honour  and  respect  found  him  in  his 
retired  comer  of  the  country ;  yet  they  had  no  longer  any 
power  over  him,  and  he  calnily  declined  all.  He  preferred 
completing  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  in  the  sphere  in 
which  he  was  already  beloved  and  known.  He  cultivated 
the  land,  and  formed  the  manners  of  his  Httle  community. 
He  based  all  on  order  and  duty,  and  gave  the  glory  of  it  to 
Gk>d.  His  gentle  elance — his  prudent  counsel — his  strong 
hand — were  ready  for  every  one.  He  was  never  seen  to  be 
gay,  but  calm  and  friendly  was  he  at  all  times.  He  loved 
mankind,  honoured  goodness,  and  regarded  with  love  all  of 
beautiful  which  the  world  had  to  offer.  His  age  was  like  his 
youth ;  bis  life  was  a  divine  service. 

And  might  we  not,  my  suffering  friends,  endure  life  better 
if,  with  powerful  resolution,  we  turned  away  our  thoughts 
from  our  pains ;  if  we  directed  them  to  that  which  is  higher 
and  more  beautiful  ?  Does  this  world  indeed  lack  much  for 
this  purpose  P  Ah !  there  is  so  much  that  is  good — so  much 
that  is  noble  in  mankind  —  so  much  that  is  elevating  in 
nature— so  much  that  is  rich  in  consolation  in  books — so 
much  hope  abore  the  stars,  and  especially  so  much  recreating 
ftreoffth  in  all  occupation,  and  in  all  occupied  persons.  Who 
indera  grafts  the  fruit-tree  and  does  not  enjoy  the  vigorous 
shoota  lund  the  promised  fruit  ?  The  reader  will  remind  me 
that  I  have  forgotten  the  diief  fountain  of  consolation  and 
of  joy — the  deepest,  the  moat  curative,  oflen  the  only  one 

But  why  name  that  first  which  we  all  know  so 

accurately,  so  inwardly  ?  Besides,  if  there  were  not  this  foun- 
tain, who  could  attribute  worth  to  the  others  ?  That  which 
alone  gives  life  to  all,  is  a  drop  from  the  Eternal. 

But  time  speeds.  The  day  of  my  history  draws  to  its 
end — it  is  erening. 

The  mists  descend  from  the  heights  of  Tama.  Like 
fleeting,  beckoning  ghosts,  they  float  onward.  They  rise  up 
and  sink  down.  They  breathe  over  the  earth  mournful  and 
damp.  They  softly  spread  the  death-veil  over  the  grass; 
wherever  they  pause,  they  leave  tears  behind.  The  wind 
sighs  dyingly  in  the  trees.     It  is  evening. 

The  mists  creep  around  Hervey's  small  dwelling;  they 
come  up  and  gloom  his  windows,  and  veil  from  him  the 
friendly  earth.    They  seem  as  if  they  were  come  to  fetch 
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him  thence,  and  draw  up  their  light  utj  ohtriot.  Thej 
■eem  to  know  that  hit  bat  hour  approMhfli^  and  that  he  la 
prepared  for  hia  journej. 

But  will  not  mj  friendly  leadera  he  aatoniahed  that  the 
pen,  which  ought  only  to  be  dedicated  to  pleeaure,  paasea  on 
fiom  one  desn-bed  to  another,  juat  aa  if  erenr-daj  life  were 
m  oonfciimed  proceaaion  of  cornea?  Fear  iioUiing!  Follow 
me  jet  a  little  waj— jou  ahaO  aee  no  gloomr  oic&ire.  Jo3r- 
fiil  Tounff  r^'^^i  tear  nothing.  That  whicn  a  ahall  exhibit 
to  thee  la  onl j  joy-- gbrioua,  Meaaed  joy  1  Do  not  let  the 
thoughta  diaturb  thee  that  thia  aketcfa  ia  only  fletkm— I 
Ajuumm  THIS,  IT  la  Bums,  wutm  TBim! 

Thera  aate  at  the  window,  in  a  comibrtable  arm-chair,  the 
noble  auiEMer  of  whom  our  atorr  haa  tohL  Powerleaa,  but 
atill  and  calm,  he  leaned  hia  head  Mainat  the  white  piUowa. 

renity  reated  upon  Aa  iea( 

i,partiaUygi 
head;  heianot  il'>''**     The  mother  reeta  already  in  the  quiet 


A  wonderful  ■erenity  reated  upon  laa  featurea  of  the  dpng 
man;  dark  locka,  partiaUy  grey,  fell  ofer  the  dear,  high  inre- 


boaom  of  the  ea  Maria  atanda  faithfully  by  hia  aide. 

She  alone,  in  ti»»  »wMr,  will  he  hare  with  hun.  How  the 
iame  of  life  yet  fliekera  brfore  it  goea  out !  It  ainka,  and 
then  affMHi^f ;  it  dima,  and  then  bnghtena  anew — it  will  not 
kate  the  corering  in  which  it  haa  dwelt  ao  boff.  Henrcy 
ainka  in  a  Ught  atmaberi  it  aeema  aa  if  death  had  taken  hoA 
on  him,  but  be  awakena  once  mora,  fblda  hia  handa,  and  ei- 
daimB  with  a  joy  which  ia  no  Ioomt  of  the  earth : 

*'  Ah,  what  glory !  Ia  it  poanhla  that  I  am  atill  on  the 
earth?  Ia  there  here  auch  blias ?  Ood— my  Ood!  What 
an  atmo^Mre of  heaven!  Am  I  yet  the  aame ?  Ia  it  poaii- 
ble  that  Edward  Herrey  can  be  participant  of  io?  like  thin 
on  earth  ?  Jeaua !  riob  in  lore,  that  ia  thr  life !  thou  dia- 
penaeat  overflowing  meaanra— Btemal  lore  V* 

Night  paaaea  over,  the   morning  dawna.     8ttU  tarriea 
Herver  upon  earth  amid  ima^  ci  beaotifbl  delight.    A 
beam  nrom  the  aacendim?  niiii  mereea  through  the  miat,  and 
brightena  the  face  of  >i;  man.      Ilia  cheeka  are 

illumined  with  a  living  gl. . .     ...^  cyea  beam  ;  he  raiaea  him* 

aelf,  extcuda  hia  anna,  and  exclaima  with  an  expreaaion  of 
auperfauman  joy  and  love,  **  Nina  !** — He  ainka  back  a  corpaa, 
Hia  apirit  ia  departed.— ^hb  tondneted  him  home. 

TEl  Kvn. 
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